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•*  IF  perfect  and  f&ultless  composition  if  ever  to  be  expected  from  hamau 
fiicaltieSy  it  mast  be  at  sonife  happy  period,  when  a  noble  and  graceful  siov- 
piicity,  the  result  of  wtll  regulated  and  sober  magnanimity,  reigns  through 
the  general  manners.^ 

Ejjay  on  Shahefpeare,  by  Mrs,  Montagu. 


.  TTie  Itinerary  of  Archbishop  Baldwin  through  WaleSj  A.  2). 
MCLXXXVIII,  by  Giraldus  de  Barri;  translated  into 
EngUshy  and  illustrated  with  Views ,  Annotatimis,  and  a 
•  Life  of  Giraldus.  By  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare,  Bart., 
F.  R.  S.,  F.  A.  S.  S  vols.  4to.  Pp.  vol.  I,  cxci,  and 
219;  vol.  II,  440:  with  Indexes,  and  fifty-nine  Plates. 
81  8s.     Miller. 

^T^£  cannot  commence  our  revie\v  of  these  splendid  vo« 
VV  lumes  without  first  expressing  our  satisfaction  at  the 
cjccellent'  example  which  the  worthy  Baronet,  who  has  been 
the  means  of  their  publication,  affords  to  the  difierent  classes 
that  compose  the  upper  ranks  of  society.  Bom  to  a  station 
in  life  which  far  removes  him  from  the  necessity  of  exertion, 
and  with  a  fortune  at  command  that  secures  to  him  a  full 
sufficiency  of  praise,  (for  where  is  it  that  affluence  will  not 
attract  flatterers  ?)  he  disdains  to  depend  alone  on  the  accident 
of  birth  for  pre-eminence,  and  toils  for  fair  and  honourable 
fatne  in  the  paths  of  literature  and  of  art.  The  specious  fri- 
volities of  fashionable  gaiety,  which  have  folly  for  their  ori- 
fln,  and,  too  often,  guilt  for  their  end ;  v;hich  deprive  no- 
ility  of  its  best  robe,  respect,  and  degrade  and  Ijrutalize  in 
proportion  to  the  ardour  with  which  they  arc  [uii^j^ued,  'have 
for  him  no  charms.  *'  With.an  eye  that  can  pce  nature//  to 
employ  the  words  which  he  has  himself  quoted  from  those 
xnaxims  of  ancient  wisdom,  the  TYiads,  "  a  heart  that  can  fee! 
nature,  and  a  resolution  that  dares  follow  nature,"  he  seeks 
the  meed   of  distinction  by  cultivating  the   higher  powers  of 
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the  mind,  and  not  like  the  Grevilles  of  the  day,  bv  patfofl* 
izing  the  sing-song  agents  of  foreign  espionage  and  imposi" 
tioiii  or  aiming  at  a  disgraceful  and  degrading  notoriety,  by 
regulating  the  etiquette  of  a  ball  and  mtsic-foom  ! 

Sir  Richard  commences  his  work  with  a  short  Dedication 
addressed  to  **  the  historian,  the  antiquarian,  and  the  artist,'* 
and  <'  more  particularly  to  the  Society  of  British  Antiquari^ 
OfU,  whose  labours  are  so  successfully  employed  in  the  in* 
vesttgation  of  our  national  antiquities.  We  must  here  enter 
our  {protest  against  the  use  of  the  word,  antiquarian  as  a  sub- 
stantive, and  that  the  more  strongly,  lest  the  use  made  of  it 
by  our  author  Ihould  extend  an  error  that  is  already  but  too 
prevalent;  and  further,  we  have  no  ^^  Society  of  British  Anti- 
quBxians*^*  The  title  of  that  learned  body  to  which  Sir  Rich-^ 

.  ard  alludes^  and  of  which  he  is  a  most  distinguished  mem'^ 
ber,  is  simply  ^  the  Society  of  Antiqtmries  of  London* 

The  first  volume  consists  of  three  principal  divisions,  viz# 
/^  first,  the  Life  of  Giraldus  de  Barri,  with  an  account  of  his 
,  manuscripts   at  ^  Oxford,    Cambridge,  Lambeth,  and   in  the 

'  British  Museum ;  second,  an  introduction  to  the  history  of 
Cambria,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  Itinerary  in  1188;  in 
which  the  several  Campaigns  of  Julius  Caesar,  Plautius^ 
Claudius,  Ostorius,  Suetonius,  Frontinus,  and  Agricola^ 
arc  described  and  explained  by  maps;  the  various  Roman  in- 
scriptions relating  to  the  Legio  Secundta  Augusta^  and  the 
JLegto  Picerima  salens  Victrixj  stationed  in  Wdes,  given,  with 
an  account  of  those  legions,  and  also  of  the  Roman  cities, 
stations,  and  roads  in  Wales;  the  course  of  OfTa's  and  Wat'» 
dykes,  &c. ;  and,  third,  the  Itinerary  of  Baldwin,  Archbi- 
shop of  Canterbury,  through  Wales  in  the  year  1188,  on  the 
service  of  the  Holy  Cross,  written  in  Latin,  by  Giraldus  de  Barri^ 
and  now  for  the  first  time  published  in  English;  with  numerous 
annotations  describing  the  ancient  and  present  state  of  Wales, 
its  castles,  abbies,  scenery,  8cc,^*  The  following  extract  frosa 
the  Preface  points  out  the  causes.that  led  to  this  publication* 

"  My  friend  Mr.  Wyndham^  who  first  called  the  attention  of  the 
public  to  the  various  beauties  and  antiquities  of  Wales,  was  the  first 
also  (as  a  tourist)  who  took  notice  of  Giraldus.  For  many  success- 
ive years  he  (Giraldus)  has  been  my  companion  through  the  princi- 
pality, and  I  found  him  so  entertaiiliDg»  though  frequently  so  eccen^^ 
trie,  that  I  resolved  to  ta'&e  him  as  my  guide^  aad  tolWllow  him  and 
his  crusaders  throughout  their  whole  expedition.  His  destriplmiA 
are  in  general  very  accurate,  and  his  topograj^cal  remarks  just ; 
his  narrative  is  interspersed  with'  many  interesting  historical  &cts 
and  anecdotes ;  and  his  fabulous  stories  and  miracies»  when  we  ooii« 
sider  the  age  6f  bigotry  aind   superstitm  m  wlncb  they   were 
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fe^omited  and  credited,  wHI,  ia  tlieae  more  enltghtened  i^y9t  excite 
tatlier  mir  laugfatar  ttian  surprise.''  P.  ii.^"  Few  countries/'  Sir 
Richard  remarks  in  coDtinuation,  "  abound  so  nioch  in  traditionary 
lustory  as  Wales,  and  much  historical  fact  may  be  deduced  from 
tbese  traditions,  however  apparently  clotlied  in  the  habit  of  fiction 
and  romance :  the  name  of  each  individual  place,  river,  mountain^ 
and  I  might  ahaoat  add,  eadi  field,  lias  its  significant  meaning ;  and 
I  ioiow  of  nothing  which  contributes  more  to  throw  Light  on  the  an- 
cient history  of  Cambria  tht^a  the  names  of  places  judiciously  in* 
-Vcst^ated,  and  not  too  fancif\illy  etyniologyzed/'    P.  v. 

The  life  of  Giraldus  appears  to  have  been  principally  drawn 
up  from  WAarton's*  AhgUa  Sacral  a  most  interesting  and 
useful  collection  to  all  searchers  into  ecclesiastical  history, 
thou^  but  little  known  beyond  the  closets  of  the  learned* 
Giraulus  was  the  fourth  sou  of  William  de  Barri,  and  by  the  fe- 
male line  was  grandson  to  Rhys  ap  Theodor,  Prince  of  South 
Wales.  He  waa  bom  at  the  Castle  of  Manorbeer^  in  Pembroke- 
shire, about  the  year  1146,  "and  at  a  very  early  ajge  shewed 
strong  marks  of  literary  talents,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  dedi- 
cate himself  to  offices  of  religion. '^  This  disposition  of  mind 
was  strengthened  by  his  uncle,  David  Fitzgerald,  Bishop 
of  St.  David's,,  who  undertook  the  care.^f  his  education,  and 
drew  him  from  the  paternal  roof,  where  the  pursuits  of  his 
brethren  and  their  companions  being  all  military,  afTorded  him 
no  opportunity  for  stuaics  congenial  to  his  natural  g^ius.  In 
his  twenty-third  year  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became  so  distin- 
guished for  his  assiduity  and  acquirements,  that  the  Doctors  of 
the  University  pointed  him  out  as  a  pattern  to  the  young  men 
of  his  age.  Returning  to  England  about  the  year  1 1 72,  he  en- 
tered into  holy  orders,  and  ever  afterwards  exerted  his  whole  abi- 
lities ]Q  endeavouring  to  forwJird  the  interests  of  the  Church, 
and  that  with  such  an  unyielding  firmness  as  raised  him  many 
tmemies,  and  eventually  barred  his  promotion  to  the  Episcopal 
dignity.  One  instance  of  this  determined  inflexibility  is  thus 
related  by  Sir  Richard, 

"  Observing  that,  omring  to  the  negligence  of  the  prelates  of  the 
diooese'of  St.  David  s,  the  Church  did  not  receive  its  due^-  .and  that 
the  WeLdi  paid  no  tythes.  eitlier  in  wool  or  cheese,  he  wenti  to  Cau- 
terbuiy,  and  having  stated  his  coii^tplujnts  to  Richard  the  Aroli bishop, 
^as  appomted  lus  Legate  in  Wales,  for  the  pur)>osc  of  Rectifying 
these  and  other  abuses^  He  executed  tiiis  comniisidon  >¥ith  great 
spirit  and  success,  and  excomniuiiicatcd  without  distinction  those 

^  N«t  Wkrkm^  as  Sir  Richard  has  errcH^usly  called  him  through- 
•Qt  tut  wlxrfe  work.    .. 
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who  refused  to  pay  their  tythes.  All  but  the  men  of  Ros,  or  (he 
Flemings,  readily  paid  their  tenths,  and  in  revenge  for  their  non-com* 
pliance,  the  Welsh  plundered  their  farms  and  took  away  their  sh^ep. 
Amongst  those  who  ^resisted  the  demands  of  the  clergy,  was  one 
William  Karquit,  Governor  of  the  Provmce  of  Pembroke,  who 
being  jealous  of  the  newly  acquired  office  6f  Giraldus,  took  away 
forcibly  from  the  Priory  at  Pembroke  eight  yoke  of  oxen,  and  drove 
them  to  his  own  castle.  Three  times  he  was  requested  to  restore 
them,  and  as  often  refused  ;  at  last,  bemg  threatened  with  exconi- 
.  munication,  he  replied,  'The  Legate  may  indeed  be  proud  and  ma- 
licious, but  I  think  him  not  bold  enough  to  excoinmunicate  the  Con- 
stable of  the  King  in  his  own  castle.'  He  was  then  informed,  that 
on  hearing  the  bells  of  the  monastery  sound  three  times,  he  might 
'rest  assured  that  the  sentence  of  exconununication  had  been  passed^ 
When  the  messenger  returned,  the  monks  and  clergy  were  summoned 
together ;  the  Legate  in  the  most  solemn  manner  passed  sentence  of 
excommunication,  and  the  bells,  as  is  usual  on  similar  occasions,  con- 
firmed it  by  their  peals/'    P.  xiii* 

Whilst  invested  with  the  legatine  character,  and  acting  on 
those  false  principles  of  religion  which  even  to  this  hour  sway 
the  conduct  of  the  rigid  Catholic,  he  also  attempted  to  re-- 
fowh  the  morals,  of  the  priests  by  depriving  tliem  of  their  wives, 
whom  he  stigmatized  by  the  unhallowed  appellation  of  concu- 
bines. The  aged  Archdeacon  of  Brecknock  refused  to  sub- 
mit to  his  injunction^,  and  was  in  consequence  suspended 
from  his  preferment,  which  shortly  afterwards  was  given  to 
Giraldus  by  the  metropolitan  Archbishop.  In  this  new  office  be 
acted  with  so  much  rigour  that  he  was  involved  infrequent  dis- 
putes; yet  he  almost  always  obtained  thevictorythrougnhis  stea- 
dy and  unbending  perseverance.  On  the  decease  of  his  uncle  the 
Bishop  in  1 176,  he  was  chosen  to  succeed  l>im  by  the  Cano^ia 
of  St.  David's  j  but  his  election  so  highly  displeased  the  King, 
(Henry,  the  Second)  that  the  latter  threatened  to  dispossess 
.  them  of  their  lands  and  revenues,  Henry's  opposition  wa» 
founded  on  his  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  churchman  j 
and  though  he  was  strenuously  recommended  in  a  council  pur- 
posely summoned,  and  consisting  of  the  Archbishop  of  {Can- 
terbury and  his  suffragan  bishops,  to  appoint  Giraldus  to  the 
Tacaixt  see,  he  still  refused,  saying  "that  it  was  neither  expe- 
dient nor  necessary  to  elect  either  a  too  upright  or  too  active 
a  man  to  the  vacant  bishopric,  as  such  a  choict  might  prove 
detrimental  to  the  cathedral  church  of  Canterbury,  or  even 
to  the  crown  itself*,"     Henry,  it  may  be  presumed,  smarted 

*  Nee  Regi  nee   Arckiepiscapo  ifpus    est  aui    expediens,  litmw 
prohm  out  strenuvm,  n^  vel  Anglia  Corona,  vel  Cmttite  Cathedra  4^ 
^  triminimksentiat,  tn  EcclesH  SamtiDarid  Episcvpwn  ass. 
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ytt  too  sorely  at  the  indignities  to  which  he  had  been  com- 
pdled  to  8ul>niit  by  the  haughty  and  obdurate  Becket^  to  be 
willing  to  confer  so  much  authority  on  one  who  scarcely  yield- 
ed in  inflexibility  to  that  proud  prelate.  He  had  also  ether 
reasons  for  his  refusal^  and  owned  to  his  more  confidential 
servants  that  he  **  thought  it  not  safe  to  place  a  person  so 
nearly  related  to  Prince  Rhys,  and  to  almost  all  the  nobility 
of  Wales,  at  the  head  of  the  See  of  St.  David's ;  and  that  the 
pride  and  pretensions  of  the  Welsh  would  be  heightened  by  the 
promotion  of  so  able,  worthy,  and  resolute  a  man."  . 

Every  attempt  to  persuade  the  King  to  accede  to  his 
election  proving  vain,  Giraldus  returned  to  Paris,  where 
he  acquired  ^^  prodigious  fame"  by  his  eloquent  declama- 
tions in  the  sehools^  and  liaving  remained  about  three  years^ 
he  came  back  to  England.  On  his  way  through  Canterbury,  he 
dined  with  the  prior  and  monks  of  Christ  Church  in  that 
city  by  invitation;  and  in  describing  his  entertainment,  he 
inveighed  with  much  severity  against  their  luxurious  manner 
of  living :  ^^  their  tables,"  he  observes,  "  abounded  with  nu- 
merous and  savoury  dishes,  and  with  such  a  variety  of  the 
jchoiccst  wines,  that  ale  and  beer  were  not  allowed  to  be 
introduced."  Proceeding  to  St.  David's,  he  found  that 
diocese  in  great  confusion,  through  some  disputes  between 
the  Bishop,  Peter  de  Leia,  and  the  Welsh  :  and  on  the  advice  of 
the  Archbishop,  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  that 
Church,  and  managed  its  concerns  for  a  considerable  time 
with  much  pniaencc  and  success.  He  was  afterwards  invited 
to  court,  and  deputed  as  a  pacificator  to  Wales,  in  which  situa- 
tion his  conduct  so  highly  pleased  Xhe  King,  that  he  declared  that 
**  If  Giraldus  had  not  been  born  in  Wales,  and  so  nearly  allied 
to  its  Princes,  and  Chieftains,  he  would  have  loaded  him  with 
ecclesiastical  benefices,  and  preferred  him  to  the  highest  ho- 
noiirs.*'  In  1 185,  Ilenry  appointed  him  preceptor  to  his 
son  John,  whom  in  the  same  year  he  accompanied  to  Ireland 
as  secretary,  and  who  successively  offered  him  the  Bishoprics 
of  Femes  and  Leighlin,  and  the  Archbishopric  of  Cashel, 
all  which  he  refused,  from  a  lateht  hope  of  obtaining  .the  See 
of  St,  David.  Whilst  in  Ireland  he  was  extremely  assiduous 
in  collecting  materials  for  his  two  works  **  De  Topographia 
HibernuB*'  and  **  DeexpugnationeHihermcB;''  several  copies  of 
which  still  exist  in  manuscript  in  our  different  libraries. 

The  most  busy  period  of  his  life  was  now  approaching. 
King  Henry  with  many  of  his  nobility  h^  assumed  the 
badge  of  the  cross,  and  were  preparing  to  engage  in  the  grand 
Crusade  against  thfe  infidels  that  was  then  convulsing  the 
European  worid  to  its  centre,    Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
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terbury  wa«  deputed  to  preach  the  «^  holv  mission"  in  Walc«, 
and  was  attended  by  Ranulphus  de  Glanville,  Chief  Justi* 
ciary  of  the  Realm.  At  Radnor,  they  •  were  met  by  Rhys 
ap  Uruflydh,  and  many  illustrious  chicftairts  of  the  country/ 
to  whom  and  to  the  surrounding  muhitude  the  Archbishop 
explained  the  object  of  his  journey.  Giraldus  was  the  first 
person  that  inlisted  under  the  consecrated  banners,  and  hi* 
example  was  followed  by  Bishop  Peter  de  Leia  and  many 
others.  His  powerful  oratory  was  also  of  great  use  in  promoting 
the  endeavours  of  Baldwin,  whom  he  accompanied  throughout 
bis  whole  journey,  the  records  oT  which  are  contained  m  the 
Itinerary  now  before  us.  His  enthusiastic  fervour  made  so 
xnany  converts,  that  King  John  Is  said  to  have  bitterly  re- 
proached  him  for  '^  draining  his  county  of  Pembroloe  of  men, 
Dy  persuading  such  numbers  to  take  the  cross,  and  repair  to 
the  Holy  Land.'* — But  *' although  thus  zealous  and  successful," 
says  Sir  Richard,  "  in  preaching  the  cause  of  the  Crusade '; 
yet  on  the  death  of  King  Henry,  at  whcse  instance  he  had 
taken  the  cross,  he  applied  to  the  Cardinal  Legate,  John  of 
Anagni,  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Peter  de  Leia,  Bishop  of 
St.  David's,  for  absolution  from  the  vowS  which  each 
had  made  to  go  to  the  Holy  Land ;  and  which  they  obtamed 
on  the  plea  of  age  and  poverty,  but  on  condition  thai  they 
should  attend  to  the  reparation  of  the  Cathedral  Church  of 
St.  David's,  and  give  every  assistance  in  their  power  to  the 
crusaders  who  undertook  the  journey  to  Jerusalem." 

On  the  departure  of  Richard  Coeur  de  Lion  for  the  Holy 
Xiand,  that  monarch  appointed  Giraldus,  with  whose  zeal 
and  fidelity  he  had  been  highly  satisfied,  "  coadjutor  to 
William  de  Longchamp,  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  the  regency  of 
the  kingdom."  Whilst  in  this  office  he  refused  both  the 
Bishopric  of  Bangor  and  that  of  Llandafi';  alledging  as  his 
motive,  that  "  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  any  situation  that 
would  divert  him  from  his  studies.'*  His  own  avowal,  how- 
ever, and  the  following  anecdote  which  he  has  recorded  of . 
himself,  evince  that  the  real  ground  of  his  refusal  was  bis 
Strong  desire  to  seat  himself  at  St.  David's.  * 

*'  A  priest  who  was  deranged  ia  his  niind,  and  who  foliowing 
the  court  of  the  justiciary,  was  accustomed  to  amuse  the  ^^oung  men  bv 
hidicrous  and  ridiculous  sayings,  feigned  a  conversation  with  Gi- 
raldus.— *  Master  Giraldus,  will  you  accept  of  the  Bishopric  of 
Guisefordl' — *  No.'-*-'  Will  you  accept  the  Bishopric  of  Ossory?' — 
_♦  No/-^*  The  Bishopric  of  Leigbelinr— *  No.' — •  The  Archbishopric  of 
Cashell' — •  No/—'  But  do  you  choose  the  Bishopric  of  St.  David'sl* 
Then,  replying  with  4  loud  anfl  clamorous  voice.  '  yes!*  be  bunt 
into  a  fit  of  laughter  ' 
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All  the  endeayoura  of  Giraldus  to  procure  the  preferment 
be  so  much  wished  for  proving  fruitless^  he  retired  to  lincohi^ 
where  he  passed  nearly  seven  years  in  retirement^  pursuing 
liis  studies  with  indefatigable  ardour.  Once  more^  bowev^, 
a.  vacancy  in  his  Setvounte  See  drew  him  from  his  pursuits^ 
and  he  was  nominated  with  three  others^  to  succeed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  SU  Pavid;  but  the  all-powerful  opposition  qf 
Archbishop  Hubert  impeded  his  election^  and  in  a  letter  to 
the  Archbishop,  Giraldus  thus  describes  his  feelings  al  )iif 
^peated  disappointments. 

"  Hitherto  I  have  unfortunately  sacrificed  too  mnch  time  t*- 
fruitless  ambition :  let  me,  therefore,  be  allowed  to  retire  and  indidge 
4Ridiout  further  molestation  my  fav<nirite  pursuit  of  books  and  litera- 
ture. Let  others  anxiously  covet  the  high  honours  attached  to  a 
court,  as  I  myself  labouriw  under  the  same  vice,  once  did,  and  be- 
caipe  an  useless  and  unprofitable  follower  of  it.  Having  more  tlum 
sufficiently  experienced  the  vicissitudes  atad  vexations  resulting  firom 
•n  attenmmce  upon  the  high  and  miahty,  I  desire  to  be  in  that 
situation  in  respect  to  tliem,  as  if  I  had  never  been  in  their  service. 
May  the  Hol;^  Fattier  and  merciful  Cod  grant,  that  far  from  the 
cares  and  ambition  of  a  court,  which  always  wound,  and  never  heal 
4ind  satisfy  the  heart ;  and  fiir  from  the  clamorous  bustle  of  the 
world,  by  lamenting  and  redeeming  my  heavy  loss  of  time,  I  may 
be  able  to  pass  the  modiurate  remaining  portion  of  my  h£t  in  peace- 
fill  ease  and  tranquility*" 

The  wish  for  complete  retirement,  which  Giraldus  here 
expresses,  had  not  however  yet  become  sufficiently  powerful  to 
govern  his  desires ;  and  we  very  shortly  after\vards  find  him 
engaged  in  an  obstinate  contest  to  secure  his  election,  he  having 
loeen  chosen  Bishop  of  3t.  Pavid's  by  a  convocation  assembled' 
for  the  purpose  m  June  liyy.  He  now  appealed  to  the 
Pope,  -  Innocent  the  Third,  in  support  of  his  claim,  and  by 
persisting  in  it  was  involved  in  a  tedious  litigation  of  nearly 
four  years;  during  which  time  '^  he  took  three  successive  jour« 
Dies  to  Rome  at  a  considerable  c^cpencc,  but  was  at  last  de- 
feated in  his  hopes,  for  the  Pope  passed  a  definitive  sentence, 
and  declared  his  election  null.*'  Still,  his  right  was  deemed  so 
3inquestionabIe  by  numy,  that  in  Wales  he  was  usually  styled 
the  Bishop  elect ;  and  "  although  he  does  not  appear  ever  to 
have  assumed  that  title  himself,  yet  King  John  issued  several 
mandates  and  letters  against  him  for  presuming  to  take  upon 
himself  that  character.^'  During  the  struggle  he  was  perse- 
cuted in  various  ways,  and  dil^j-ent  attempts  were  made  to 
frighten  hm  into  silence^  but  all  these  were  rendered  abortiva 
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by  his   determination   and    firmness.     He   even  sustained    i 
temporary  alienation  of  his  benefices  at  Brecknock  ;  yet  "when 
the  Pope  had  finally  decided  against  him^  h^  still  possessed  so 
much  mfluence,  that  the  chief  justiciary  consulted  him  as  to 
the  nomination  of  a   proper  person    to  fill  the    See.     Soon 
afterwards  he  resigned  his  archdeaconry  and  prebend  in  favour  of 
his  nephew  Philip  de  Barri,  whose  welftire  had  been  recommend- 
ed   to  him  by  his   brother,    when  on   his  death   bed.     This 
was  about  1204.    The  last  seventeen  years  of  his  life  he  spent 
in  retirement  in  Wales,    "  employed  in   revising   his  former 
literary  works,  and  in  composing  others."     In  the  midst  .of 
these  employments,    he  had  the  pleasure    to  receive  and    the 
virtue  to  refuse  an  ofier  of  that  episcopal  dignity  which  had 
pointed  his  ambition  for  so  many  years.     He  refused  it  be-, 
cause  the  terms   on  which   it  was  proffered  were  dishonoura- 
ble !  He  died  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  at  St.  Da- 
vid's,   and  was  there  buried  in  the  Cathedral  Church.     Sir 
Bichard,    with   all  the   partial  fondness  of  an  author  for  the 
hero  of  his  own  writings,  has  smnmed  up  his  history  with 
these  words. 

^*  Noble  in  his  birth,  and  comely  in  his  person;  mild  in  his  manners, 
and  afiable  in  his  conversation;  zealous,. active,  and  undaunted  in 
maintaining  the  rights  and  dignities  of  his  church;  moral  in  hischa*« 
racter,  and  orthodox  in  his  principles ;  charitable  and  disinterested* 
though  ambitious;  learned,  though  superstitious; 

SUCH   WAS   GIRALDUS* 

And  in  whatever  point  of  view  we  examine  the  character  of  this 
extraordinary  man,  whether  as  a  scholar,  a  patriot,  or  a  divine,  we  may 
justly  consider  hun  as  one  of  the  brightest  luminaries  that  adomed 
the  annals  of  the  twelfth  century." — P.  xlix. 

In  his  *^  Introduction  to  the  History  of  Cambria,"  Sir* 
Richard  has  proceeded  to  a  far  greater  extent  than  was  neces- 
sary, when  considered  in  refcrtnce  to  the  Itinerary  of  Giraldus. 
In  themselves,  however,  his  observations  are  very  interesting ; 
though  we  strongly  suspect  that  the  routes  which  he  has  traced 
for  the  expeditions  of  Csesar  and  Ostorius  into  the  interior  pf 
the  island  are  liable  to  various  objections.  For  instance,  Dt*- 
foijemwm,  or  Canterbury,  however  strongly  it  might  have 
been  fortified  by  art,  cannot  be  said  to  be  fortihed  by  ** nature,'* 
and  is  therefore  a  very  improper  situation  to  be  assigned  as  that 
to  which  the  Britons  retreated  after  their  first  repulse  by  Caesar 
in  his  second  expedition.  The  most  likely  spot  is  now  occu- 
pied by  the  castle  and  woods  of  Chilham,  about  five  miles 
Bouth-westward  from  Canterbury.     Caesar,  during  his  march 
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towards  the  territories  of  Cassivelaunus,  had  several  skir- 
mishes with  the  Britons,  *'  one  of  which,*'  says  Sir  Richard, 
**  was  probably  at  Newington,  near  London."  Now  the 
Newington  here  meant,  is  not  near  London,  but  full  thirty - 
seven  miles  distant ;  we  only  notice  this  to  prevent  its  being 
mistaken  for  Newineton  Butts,  as  in  the  accompanying  plan 
the  name  is    rightly  inserted.     The  conjectures  on  the  cam- 

Eaign  of  Plautius  are  ingenious  and  most  probably  correct  $ 
ut  not  so  we  believe  the  assignment  of  the  station  Forum 
DiatuB  to  Dunsuble,  and  that  of  C<Bsaromagus  to  Chelms- 
ford. It  may  indeed  be  justly  questioned  whether  there  ever 
was  a  station  at  either  of  these  places.  The  strong  encamp- 
nent  called  Maiden-Baicery  which  if  it  did  not  originate 
with  the  Romans,  was  certainly  occupied  by  them,  is  a 
full. mile  and  a  half  from  Dunstable,  on  tlie  edge  of  the 
Chiltern  hills,  overlooking  Tottemhoe  and  the  low  grounds 
towards  Buckmghamshire.  Here,  then,  was  the  real 
site  of  the  Roman  station,  to  which,  with  Ward,  we  should 
rather  give  the  name  of  Magiaoinium  than  Forum  Di-: 
ansB,  even  though  the  latter  be  supported  by  the  authority  of 
the  Bishop  of  Cloyne*.  The  situation  of  Chelmsford  is 
equally  as  inappropriate  as  Dunstable  itself  for  the  site  of  a 
Roman  fortress ;  and,  according  to  Gough,  in  his  additions 
to  the  Britannia,  there  was  not  even  a  road  here  till  Maurice^ 
Bishop  of  London,  had  one  made  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the 
First.  Before  that  time  the  road  run  through  Writtle,  a  vil- 
lage two  mile*  to  the  west.  The  inscription  alluding  to  the 
conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Emperor  Claudius,  of  which  Sir 
Richard  has  given  a  copy  from  the  origrnal  marble  in  the  wall 
of  the  courtyard  of  the  Batrberini  palace  at  Rome,  has  been 
printed  already  in  Wright's  Travels.  Some  years  ago,  before 
the  French  eagles  waved  their  baleful  plumes  over  tne  glories 
of  the  Capitol,  this  inscription  was  pointed  out  to  a  friend  of 
ours  by  the  Prince  himself,  with  this  remarkable  comment : — 
*^  What  transitions  there  are  in  this  world  I  You  that  were  in 
those  days  looked  upon  as  savages  placed  at  the  extremity  qf 
the  globe,  are  now  the  first  natian  an  the  face  of  it;  and  Italy, 
cnce  iJts  sole  mistress^  is  now  among  the  very  lowest  of  its  sub^ 
dmsums  !*'  That  this  may  be  properly  understood,  it  is  re- 
quisite to  repeat  the  inscription,  which  is  on  a  stone  three 
ieet  six  inches  high,  and  nearly  three  feet  broad,  having  a 
plain  border ;  about  ha|f  the  words  have  been  restored. 

^  See  L^soQs's  Magna  Britaimia,  vol.  I,  p.  26,  27. 
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The  Roman  geography  of  Britain  still  wants  ducidatioji^  for 
there  are  several  other  stations  besides  those  above  mentioned^ 
the  real'  sites  of  which,  as  fixed  by  Sir  Richard,  we  should 
strongly,  contend  against,  if  our  limits  were  kss  circumscribed. 
The  JburoUtum  of  Antonine  we  should  certainly  remove  from 
Rumford,  and  place  it  at  Atdburyj  nearly  three  miles  to  the 
north-westward  of  that  town ;  and  the  vast  earth-works  oq 
liexden  Heath  are  not,  in  our  opinion,  sufficient  to  prove  th^ 
the  British  city  of  Cunobelin  stood  there  rather  than  at  CamaU 
odtnutm,  (now  Colchester)  which  our  author  conceives  ta 
be  purely  a  Roman  foundation.  Some  of  those  entrenchments 
were  unquestionably  raised  in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars.  We 
jnuch  wish  that  we  could  follow  Sir  Richard  m  the  track  which 

-^  he  has  assigned  for  the  chain  of  forts  erected  by  Ostorius  Sca- 
pula, which,  contrary  to  most  other  writers,  he  supposes  to 
have  been  constructed  on  the  banks  of  the  Nen  ratlier  tbaa 
of  the  Avon,  and  that  Tacitus  mistook  the  Jntona  for  th^ 
'Af^oncB;  the  latter  appellation,  as  appears  from  a  passage  quote4 
from  Richard  of  Cirencester,  being  an  ancient  name  of  the 
Nen  river.  Yet  we  dare  not  indulge  this  desire,  and  sbal) 
only  remark  in  reference  to  one'  of  the  maps  by  which  Sir 

.  Richard  has  illustrated  this  part  of  his  work,  that  from  th« 
arguments  stated  by  Mr.  Bray  ley  in  his  Description  of  Hun* 
tingdon*,  we  are  compelled  to  hesitate  in  admitting  Godman- 
Chester  to  be  the  ancient  DuroUpons :  surely  that  sution  niust 
have  been  at  Huntingdon  itself. 

In  tracing;  the  operations  of  the  Legio  Secunda  Augu^stay  and 
tbeXieg-io  Vkesinta  Falens  Fictrix,  the  only  two  that  seem  to 
have  any  connection  with  Cambria,  Sir  Richard  has  copied 
and  given  engravings  of  all  the  inscriptions  relating  to  them 
that  are  known  to  exist  5  his  principal  authority  being  the  JBri- 
tanrda  Romana  of  Horsley.  This  part  is  followed  by  a  con- 
densed general  account  of  the  public  works  of  the  Romans^ 
and  more  particularly  of  the  various  roads  that  traversed  Wales, 

»f  which  we  find  tnat  there  were  seven  principal  ones,  and 


«  Vide  Beautks  of  £|iglaiid  j^id  Wales,  vol.  YU. 
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lixmt  «s  maD^  roads  of  communication  betw^n  different  sUh 
tions.  A  brief  account  follows  of  the  principal  historical 
events  that  happened  in  Cambria  fr«m  the  time  of  the  Romans 
till  the  preaching  of  the  Crusade  by  Archbishop  Baldwin  in 
1 188,  and  the  termination  of  the  independence  of  Wales  with 
the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  Lhewelyn  ap  Gruffyth  in  the 
yiar  lt8^»  when  Edward  the  First  annexed  the  principality  to 
the  Crown  of  England^  and  abrogated  the  law4  of  Howel 
Dha. 

We  now  arrive  At  the  Itinerary  itself^  to  which  Giraldus  has 
attached  two  prefaces^  both  of  them  addressed  to  Stephen 
Lanffton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  the  first,  which  is 
but  httle  to  the  purpose^  he  characterizes  Henry  the  Second 
and  his  successor  Richard^  as  Princes  '^  equal  in  vice,  little 
•killed  in  letters,  and  much  engaged  in  busincsa  /'  in  the  se<> 
cond  he  employs  these  wordas 

**  Since  those  things  which  are  known  to  have  been  done  throiigfa 
a  landable  devotion,  are  not  unworthily  extolled  with  due  praises ; 
and  since  the  mind  when  rekixed  loses  its  energy,  and  the  torpor  of 
alotfa  enervates  the  understanding,  as  iron  acquires  rust  for  want  of 
tise,  and  stagnant  waters  become  foul ;  lest  my  pen  should  be  injured 
1»y  the  rust  of  idleness,  I  have  thought  good  to  commit  to  writing  the 
devout  visitation  which  Baldwin,  Archbishop  of  Canter' lury,  made 
throughout  Wales :  and  to  hand  down,  as  it  were  in  a  mirror,  through 
you,  fllnslrious  Stephen,  to  posterity,  the  didicult  places  through 
which  we  passed,  the  names  of  springs  and  torrents,  the  witty  sayings, 
Ike  toils  and  incidents  of  the  journey,  the  memorable  events  of  an- 
eient  and  modem  times,  and  the  natural  history  and  description  of 
the  country ;  lest  my  study  should  perish  through  idleuess,  or  the 
praise  of  these  things  be  lost  by  silence/'    P.  cxci. 

The  Itinerary  was  divided  by  Giraldus  into  two  Books ;  the 
first  containing  thirteen  chapters,  the  second,  fourteen;  to 
«ach  of  these  Sir  Richard  has  added  annotations,  besides  giving 
illustrative  and  explanatory  notes  op  the  respective  pages ;  the 
Editions,  in  many  instances,  being  of  sreater  extent  than  the 
original  passages.  There  is  scarcely  a  chapter  in  Giraldus  hut 
what  bears  evidence  of  his  strong  passion  for  the  marvellous  iii 
natural  events ;  and  to  use  an  expressive,  though  colloquial 
phrase,  he  seems  always  to  have  bten  upon  the  hunt  after 
wonders.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  repeat  what  Sir  Richard 
says  in  his  defence  on  this  subject. 

^  Our  high  opinion  of  the  good  sense  and  judgment  of  Ginddus 
most  be  in  some  degree  lowered,  when  we  recollect  the  repeated  ttdes 
of  wonder  which  he  relates ;  his  own  words  however,  strove  that  he 
4oA  not  pve  implicit  ciedit  to  all  the  li*'*^'^  inseilcd  in  his'worlu^. 
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for  he  says,  '  I  know  and  am  well  assured  that  I  hare  committed  t^ 
writing  some  things  that  will  appear  ridicalous  and  even  impossible  to 
the  reader ;  nw  do  I  wbh  that  hasty  credit  should  be  given  to  every 
thing  I  have  asserted,  for  I  do  not  believe  them  myself/  "    P.  lii.^  > 

It  would  be  Bifficult  to  conceive  an  adequate  idea  of  thft 
country  travelled  over  by  Archbishop  Baldwin,  if  Sir  Richard 
had  not  illustrated  the  course  of  his  progress  by  a  large  map, 
which  also  incladcs  the  site  of  the  Roman  Stations,  and  of 
the  fortresses  throughout  the  entire  principality.  The  Arch- 
bishop entered  Wales  from  Hereford,  and  proceeding  to  New 
Radnor,  commenced  the  business  of  his  mission.  Giraldus, 
as  already  stated,  was  th«  first  who  took  upon  him  the  sign  of 
the  cross,  and  this  he  himself  states  *'  he  was  impelled  to  do, 
by  the  urgent  importunity  and  promises  of  the  King,  and  the 
persuasions  of  the  Archbishop  and  the  Justiciary.*'  He  after- 
wards accompanied  Baldwin  through  his  whole  journey,  which 
was  directed  south  waixis  from  Radnor  to  Abergavenny,  Caerleon, 
and  Cardiff,  and  thence  continued  westward  along  the  skirts  of 
theBristoiChanLtcltoCarmarthen,Haverford-westandSt.Dayid'8> 
whence  turning  to  the  north-east,  the  crusaders  proceeded  to  Car- 
digan, and  afterwards  made  a  short  inland  circuit  to  Pons  Stephani, 
now  Llanpeder,  Stratflur  Abbey,  and  Llanbadam  Vawr.  From 
the  latter  place,  proceeding  directly  north,  they  skirted  the  sea- 
shore to  Towyn,  Barmouth,  Harlech,  and  Pwllheli,  and  cross- 
ing the  peninsula  to  Ncvin^  pursued  their  way  to  Caemar^'on 
and  Bangor.  Thence  bending  to  the  east,  they  went  on  '\o 
Conway,  Abergeley,  Ruthlan,  and  Basinwerk,  where  inclin- 
ing southwards,  they  proceeded  through  Chester,  Whitchunch, 
Oswestry,  Shrewsbury,  Wenlock,  Ludlow,  and  Leominster,  to 
Hereford,  the  point  from  which  the  Archbishop  had  com- 
menced his  route,  and  where  Giraldus  concludes  his  Itinerary. 

Though  the  descriptions  of  Giraldus  include  many  interest- 
ing and  very  curious  historical  and  local  notices,  their  most 
prominent  features  are  the  traditionary  and  miraculous  tales 
with  which  they  are  every  where  interspersed.  The  first  chapter 
only,  in  Book  I,  includes  seven  of  these  marvellous  relations. 
One  of  them  is  of  a  Lord  of  the  Castle  of  Radnor,  who,  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  the  First,  having  entered  the  church  of  St. 
Avan,  with  his  hounds^  and  passed  the  ni^ht  there  without 
ftufiicient  reyeFence>  found  when  he  arose  eany  in  the  morning, 


.  *  *'  Scio  tamen  et  certus  sum  me  nonnulla  scripturum  qute  lecton 
vd  inipossibilia  vel  etiam  ridiculoaa  videbuntur.    Nee  ego  volo  temer^ 
credi  cuncta  quae  posui,  quia  nee  k  me  ipso  ita  creduntur,  tanauam 
»^  nulla  de  «is  sit  in  meft  cogitatione  dubitatio/'    Ibid. 
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Ihat  his  hoQQds  were  mad  and  himself  blind !  Another  it 
of  a  hind  who  had  antleri^^likc  a  stag,  and  of  twelve  years 
growth !  A  third  recounts  particubrs  .  of  a  desperate  battle 
among  the  fish  of  a  certain  pool'  in  Normandy ,  who  fought  so 
fiiriously  during  the  night,  "  both  in  the  water  and  out  of  it/' 
that  the  neighbounng  people  were  cittr|cted  by  the  noise ;  and 
in  the  morning  scarcely  one  fish  was  left  alive  1  One  of  th« 
«Qore  humorous  of  these  stories  we  shall  insert  at  length. 

"  In  this  same  province  of  Warthrenion,  and  in  the  church  of  St< 
Germanus,  there  is  a  staff  of  St.  Cyric,  covered  on  all  sides  with 
.gold  and  silver,  suid^resembling  in  its  upper  part  the  form  of  a  cross. 
Its  eflkacy  has  been  proved  ui  many  cases,  but  particularly  in  the 
removal  of  glandular  and  strumous  swellings,  insomuch  thut  all 
persons  alHicted  with  these  complaints,  on  a  devout  application  to 
the  slafi^  with  the  oblation  of  one  penny,  are.  restored  to  health^^ 
But  if  happened  in  these  our-  days,  that  a  strumous  piilieut  on  prer 
aeotiag  one  halfpenny  to  tiie  staff,  the  tumour  subsided  only  in  the 
middle,  but  when  the  oblation  was  completed  by  the  other  halfpenny, 
an  entire  cure  was  accomplished.  Another  person  also  coming  to  the 
staff  with  the  promise  of  a  penny,  was  cured;  but  not  fulfilling  lii^ 
engagement  on  the  day  appointed,  he  relapsed  into  his  fonner  dis- 
order :  in  order,  however,  to  obtain  pardon  for  his  offence,  be  tripled 
the  offering  by  presenting  three^nce,  and  thus  obtained  a  complete 
cure."    P.  5. 

In  the  annotations  upon  this  chapter  Sir  Richard  has  giv^n 
a  sumoiary  account  of  the  various  crusades  made  against  the 
Saracens^  from  the  assemblage  in  lOyO  of  the  first  disorderly 
mob  of  SOOjCXX)  atrocious  desperadoes^  who  under  Peter  the 
Henooit,  the  monk  Godescald,  and  Walter  the  Pennyless^ 
robbed  and  massacred  alike  both  friend  and  foe^  to  the  more 
Christian  confederacies  of  Kings  and  Potentates  of  Europe, 
who«  during  the  two  succeeding  centuries,  obstinately  endea- 
voured^ in  defiance  of  common  sense  and  adverse  experience, 
to  overthrow  the  power  of  the  Infidels.  How  strange  ^^that 
«ix  succeeding  generations,"  to  employ  the  words  of  an  elo- 
quent historian,  "  should  have  rushed  headlong  down  the 
precipice  that  was  open  before  them  ! " 

The  second  chapter  is  equally  or  even  more  abundant  itt 
miraculous  relations  than  the  preceding  one.  Among  oth^r 
things  a  wild  sow  is  mentioned,  **  which  by  chance  had  been 
fu^lded  hy  a  bitch,  famous  for  her  nose;  and  on  growing  up,; 
became  so  wonderfully  active  in  the  pursuit  of  wild  animals, 
that  in  the  faculty  of  scent  she  was  greatly  superior  to  dogs. 
'  who  are  assisted  %  natural  instinct,  as  well  as  by  human  art.!  , 
,  We  hare  abo  the  tale  of  a  soldier,  whose  name,  for  nothing^ 
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produces  eonvlctibn  like  exactness  in  these  ease^i  ^tis  Gilbeff 
Hageraell^  and  who,.  *'  after  an  illness  of  nearly  three  years^ 
and  the  severe  pains  of  a  woman  in  labour,  in  the  presence  of 
many  people,  voided  a  calf!"  In  the  same  chapter,  Giraldut 
repeals  various  stories,  bighlyderogatory  to  thefairsex,  and  makea 
several  quotations  in  proof  of  their  d^eneracy :  his  opinion, 
indeed,  may  be  fully  gathered  from  the  single  line  which  he 
has  given  from  Ecclesiastes,  "  I  have  found  one  good  man 
out  of  a  thousand,  but  not  one  woman.**  The  annotations 
upon  this  chapter  are  very  interesting,  as  are  also  those  upon 
the  third,  which  chiefly  relates  to  the  Abbey  of  Lanthoni,  in 
the  vale  of  Ewyzs.  The  following  anecdote  of  Richard  the 
First,  which  is  told  somewhat  differently  by  Giraldus,  is  here 
repeated  from  the  historian  Halinshed. 

*'  Hereof  it  catne  on  a  time,  while  tlie  King  sojourned  in.  IVance 
iibout  his  warres,  which  he  held  against  King  Phillqp,  there  came 
tmto  him  a  French  priest,  whose  name  was  Fulco,  who  retjuired  tbe 
King  in  anywise  to  put  away  from  him  the  three  abominable 
daughters  which  he  bad,  and  to  bestow  them  in  marriage,  lest  God 
))nnished  him  for  them. — \  Thou  liest,  hypocrite,'  said  the  King,  '  to 
thy  verie  face;  for  all  the  world  knoweth  that  I  have  not  one  (huigli- 
ter/— »^  I  lie  not,'  said  the  priest ;  '  for  thou  hast  thre«  daughters; 
xme  of  them  is  called  Pride,  the  second  Covetousnesse,  and  the  thi^ 
Lecherie/  With  that  the  King  called  to  him  his  Lords  and  Barons, 
and  said  to  them, — *  This  hypocrite  here  bath  required  me  to  mar- 
ri6  awaie  my  three  daughters,  which,  as  he  saith,  I  cheri^,  nourish, 
foster  and  mainteine;  that  is  to  say  Pride,  Covetousnesse,  and 
Lecherie :  and  now  that  t  have  found  out  necessary  and  fit  hus" 
bands  for  them,  I  wiU  do  it  with  effect,  and  seek  no  more  deiaies* 
J  therefore  bequeath  my  pride  to  the  high-minded  Templars  and 
'Hospitallers,  which  are  4is  proud  as  Lucifer  himself;  my  covetous* 
jiesse  I  give  unto  the  White  Monks,  otherwise  called  of  the  Cisteaux 
Order,  for  tliey  covet  the  Divill  and  all;  and  my  lecherie  I  commit 
.to  the  Prelates  of  the  Churdi,  who  have  most  pleasure  and  felicitie 
therein/'— P.  86. 

As  a  specimen  of  the  style,  and  method  of  description^ 
tk)th  of  Giraldus  and  of  his  annotator,  we  shall  here  transcribe 
the  whole  account  of  Caerleon  from  chap.  v.  All  the  notes,  it 
fhould  be  remembered,  are  Sir  Richard's, 

**  Caerieon*  is  called  the  city  of  Legions;  Caer,  in  the  Britiah . 
>language,  signifying  a  city  or  camp,  for  there  the  Rotnan  k^otts 

*  <<  This  cky  was  the  station  of  the  Legio  Seconda  Augusta, 

itnd  still  retains  many  vestiges  of  Roman  antiquity:  the  extent  of 

Jtsstone  walls  may. yet  be  traced;  the  gronids  wltUnits^prpcmettf 
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^ft^  KCustoiiMfd  to  winter  and  from  thh  ciitroinstance  k  wu 
ttyled  the  City  of  Legions.  Tiiis  city  was  of  undoubted  antiquity. 
and  fcandscMiiely  built  of  brick  by  the  Romana;  imuiy  vestiges  of  its 
fenner  splendour  may  yet  be  seen.  Iinnieiise  paiures,  oriiaiuented 
^th  pUbtd  roo&,  in  imitation  of  Roman  magniticence;  a  tower  of 
prod^lioas  size.  remai^Labie  hot  baths,  relics  of  temples,  and  theatres 
iBdosed  within  liiie  walls,  parts  of  which  yet  remain  standing.  You 
wfli  find  on  all  sides,  both  within  and  wiiliout  the  circuit  of  the 
walby  sabterraneous  vaults  and  aqueducts')  and  what  t  ihuik  worthy 
of  notice,  stoves  contrived  with  wonderful  ait,  to  transhiit  the  heat 
fawrmibly  through  narrow  tubes.  Julius  and  Aaron,  after  suili^riug 
martyrdom,  were  buried  in  tliis  city,  and  had  each  a  churcli  dedi- 
'  ftated  to  him :  after  Albanus  and  Aihphibalus,  they  were  esteemed 
the  chief  protomartyrs  of  Britannia  Major^  In  ancient  times  there 
were  three  fine  churches  in  this  city ;  one  dedicated  to  Julius  the 
Mar^r,  grated  with  a  choir  q(  nuns ;  another  to  Aaron  his  associate* 

^  -  -  .-   -     -       -  -         ■ 

are  thickly  strewed  with  Roman  bricks,  and  many  Latin  inscriptioiu 
have  been  dug  up.  The  ancient  city  was  surwved  by  Mr.  Coxe, 
and  its  plan  given  in  his  Tour  through  Monmouthshire. — From  Ross 
of  Warwick  we  learn  the  following  particulars  of  this  ancient  city. 
**  Sellinus  condidit  uriiem  Legionem  m  Cumbria.  Haec  urbs  Legi- 
onam,  nunc  dicta  CaerU  on,  k  fluinine  subtits  currente  prim6  dicta 

.  est  Caer  Usk,  sed  k  Romania  ibi  hiemantibus  propter  Icgiones  suas 

.  dicta  est  Caetieon.  Floruit  ibi  quondam  nobilis  studeutium  uni^ 
versitas.  Ibi  etiam  ipse  rex  statuit  unum  archiflaminem.  Huic  suc- 
ces^t  filius  suus  Gurgwynt,  Latin^  Our^uncius,  et  urbejn  Legionum, 
^aam  suus  pater  in  Cambr^  condiderat,  muris  nobih'bus  circumeuuut^ 
deporavit,  et  fordficare  studuit.  Erat  haec  metropolis  Demecias,  id  est, 
^utb^WaUise,  sicut  alia  urbs  Legionum  quae  nunc  Cestria  dieitur, 
eratmetippolisyenedociae,  id  est,  North-Walliae,  quse  etiam,  sicut 
et  praerecitata,  nomen  traxit  k  legionibus  Romanorum  ibi  comnio' 
landam.'  In  another  place,  this  ancient  writer  adds,  *  Coellus 
fflteaiani  snccessor)  dux  Kaercohni,  id  eat,  Colcestriae,  sedificavit 
CterlejfD  ist  Caennerdin,  et  Herfordwest  in  West  WalU^.'  Ros» 
Waiwick,   p.  25. 

^  f*  Girakhis  jKiys  that  thet^  were  formerly  three  fine  cliurches  in 
CarattoiMiy  and  mentions  two  oif  the  Saints  to  whom  tiicy  were  dedi-' 
cated.  I  an  inclined  to  think  that  two  of  them  were  in  the  neigh- 
iKmrhood  of  Caerieon,  and  not  within  the  walls,  whose  limits  were 
too  ccmfined  to  admit  of  so  many  ecclesiastical  eslablishuienls.  I 
have  been  mformed,  upon  enquiry,  that  one  of  these  churches  was 
probably  St  AlbHns  in  the  parish  of  Chri^church,  and  St.  Quenoc, 
m  tiie  parish  of  Langattoc ;  both  of  which  are  now  in  ruins.     Lelaiid 

*  aayi^  in  lis  lime,  '  that  in  the  towiie  b  now  but  one  paroehe'eliirche. 
and  Aat  ^  ijtS.  Cadocus.^    The  same  church  now  rendni,  abd 

.  tbe<iolyoiMwilhiatlfe'wallfl:  it  isdedicatedtoSt.Oada^  aiaecoiMit 
af  wi^MNWjM.iMia'in  tfae€A^       Kagtt]^.''..  , 
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and  ennobled  wttb  an  order  of  canons;  and  the  third  distm|:ai8iM4  , 
as  the  metropolitan  see  of  Wales.  Amphibulus,  the  instructor  of  Al^ 
.  banus  in  the  true  iaitli,  was  born  in  this  place.  The  city  is  well 
situated  on  the  river  Usk,  navigable  to  the  sea,  and  adorned  with 
woods  and  meadows.  The  Roman  ambassadors  here  received  their 
andience  at  the  court  of  the  great  King  Arthur ;  and  here  also  tlie 
Archbuhop  Oubncius  ceded  hia  honours  to  David  of  Menevia^ 
the  metropolitan  see  being  translated  from  this  place  to  Menevia^ 
.  according  to  the  prophecy  of  Merlin  Ambrosius : 

"  Menevia  pallio  urbis  legionum  induetur." 

*•  Menevia  fihall  be  invested  with  the  pall  of  the  City  of  Legions." 

**  Caerleon/'  says  Sit  Richard,  "  is  certainly  the  hca  Silisrum  of 
the  Romans,  so  called  to  distinguish  it  from  another  city  called  Isca 
Datnnaniarum,  now  Exeter,  both  being  built  on  rivers  of  the  same 
name;  it  was  also  the  principal  station  of  the  second  legion,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  Augusta ;  but  that  from  theuce  it  derived  its 
British  name,  '  quasi  castrum  legionum,'  is  strenuously  denied  by 
Welsh  etymologists.  Mr.  Owen  contends,  that  it  should  be  written 
Caer  Llion,  that  is  the  City  of  Waters ;  from  Llion,  the  plural  of 
Lli,  a  stream ;  alludiug  to  its  situation  on  the  river  Usk.  On  the 
other  band,  another  lexicographer,  Mr.  Walters,  supports  tlie  pre- 
sent reading,  and  derives  it  from  Lleon,  a  very  ancient  British  I^g» 
its  founder.  It  is  commonly  called  Caerlleon  ar  Wysg,  to  dbtin- 
guish  it  fpom  Caerlleon  ar  Dyfrd^yy,  or  Chester,  which  is  built  upon 
'  the  Dee.  The  latter  plane  is  universally,  even  at  the  present  day, 
called  Caer-Deon  Gawr,  or  the  fortress  of  King  Lleon,  by  the  na- 
tives of  the  principality,  which  rather  fiivours  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Walters.  This  Lleon  Gawr  was  the  son  of  Brut  Darian  Las,  and 
was  the  eighth  King  of  Britain ;  and  if  Caerleon  upon  the  river 
Usk,  as  well  as  Chester  upon  the  Dee,  received  their  names  firojui 
this  same  Prince,  his  dominion  nmst  have  been  universal  throughout 
North  and  Soutli  Wales ;  but  as  we  know  from  the  Roman  historians, 
and  the  discoveries  of  inscriptions,  coins,  &c.  that  the  station  of  the 
Second  legion  was  at  Caerleon,  in  Monmouthshire,  and  that  of  the 
twentieth  at  Deva,  or  Chester,  I  ain  rather  inclined  to  doubt  of  the 
extensive  range  of  territory  ascribed  to  Kme  Lleon,  and  to  give  the 
preference  to  the  etymology  given  by  tlie  historians  Ross  of  War- 
wick, and  our  author  Giraldus.  The  situation  of  this  aacient  city, 
on  tlw»  banks  of  tlie  river  Usk,  is  elegantly  expressed  by  an  anony- 
mous writer,  quoted  by^  Archbishop  Usher,  whom  he  calb,  Pseudo* 
Oildas: 

"  Nobilis  urbs,  et  amcena  situ,  quam  labilis  Osca 

"  Irrigat-r--j " 

««  Ponticus'Vininnius,  copying  from  the  legend  of  Geoffrey  -of 

^omnduth,  attributes  the  buddmg  of  this  eitv,  whidi  he  calk  Caer- 

.  wyse,  or  the  dty  on  the  Usk,  to  Belmus,  whom  the  Britons  caited 

BcU  Mawr,  or  the  Great,  upwards^f  thrte  hwidied  and  fi%  ycm 
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bdbre  Christ,  and  says  that  the  Romans  changed  its  name  to  tfa« 
City  of  Legions,  when  they  placed  their  tmops  there/' 

In  his  illustrative  accounts^  Sir  Richard  has  constantly  and 
most  judiciously,  we  think,  quoted  Lcland,  wherever  the  latter 
has  noticed  the  same  objects.  The  descriptions  of  this  early 
luminary  of  antiquarian  science,  arc  at  once  comprehensive 
and  just ;  and  however  the  shallow  witling  may  attempt  to  de- 
ride the  homeliness  of  his  phraseology,  there  is  a  strength  and 
discrimination  in  it,  which  cannot  be  exceeded,  if  even  equajled^ 
by  the  more  polished  diction  of  modern  times.  Fofcvidenc* 
of  these  facts  we  need  only  refer  to  the  accounts  of  Newport 
and  Caerdyff,  in  the  annotations  to  chap,  vi  of  the  work  now 
under  review.  The  description  of  LlandafF  cathedral,  which 
is  full  and  interesting,  is  accompanied  by  an  ichnographical 
plan,  in  which  the  situations  of  the  monuments,  &c.  which 
difier  very  widely  from  the  positions  assigned  to  them  by 
Browne  Willis,  are  correctly  marked.  Sir  Richard's  account 
of  the  curious  little  church  at  Ewenith,  which  v^as  erected  in 
the  time  of  King  Stephen  or  Henry  the  First,  by  Morice  de 
liondres.  Lord  of  Ogmore,  whose  tombstone  still  appear^  in 
the  pavement  of  the  chancel,  should  be  transcribed  if  our  space 
would  admit ;  we  must  remark,  however,  that  it  is  somewhat 
erroneously  described  as  a  *'  cathedral  in  miniature — consisting 
of  a  nave,  one  aisle,  two  transepts,  and  a  choir:"  we  believe 
that  a  cathedral  was  never  built  with  one  aisle  only,  though  we 
are  acquainted  wMth  one  on  the  Continent  which  has  two 
aisles  on  each  side  of  the  nave.  The  account  of  Margan, 
now,  alas  !  most  woefully  dilapidated  and  fast  verging  to  utter 
ruin,  if  hardly  less  interesting  than  that  of  Ewenith. 

In  his  eighth  chapter,  Giraldus  tells  a  marveUous  story  of 
a  youth  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  in  tlie  neighbourhood  of 
Swansea  became  a  resident  in  the  country  of  the  Pigmies,  to 
which  he  had  descended  by  a  dark  and  subterraneous  passage, 
and  found  that  they  conversed  in  a  language  "  very  conform- 
able to  the  Greek  idiom  1'*  .  Sir  Richard's  account  of  Dinevor 
Castle,  in  the  additions  to  the  tenth  chapter,  is  enlivened  by 
the  beautiful  description  of  that  fortress,  written  by  the  poet 
Djrer.  In  his  account  of  Ros  (now  Pembrokeshire)  Giraldus 
relates  more  wonders,  and  tells  us  that  the  Flemings  who  were 
settled  here  in  the  time  of  Henry  the  First,  *•'  fioni  the  in- 
spection of  the  right  shoulders  of  rams,  which  have  l>i;en  strip- 
ped of  their  flesh,  and  not  roasted  hut  boiled,  can  discover 
niture  events,  or  those  which  have  passed,  or  remained  long. 
nnknown.'*  He  also  gives  various  instances  of  this  smgulffr 
M0.  cxxin.  Yvu.xxxi.  a 
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k^i4  of  prcfQlenee ;  and  in  his  next  chapter,  when  discours-' 
ing  on  Penbroch  (Pembroke)  he  gravely  repeats  several  tales  of 
demons.  living  in  friendly  community  with  man  !  His  descrip" 
tion  of  Manorbeer  Castle,  his  native  place,  is  more  to  the 
purpose,  and  worth  all  his  prodigies  :  it  merits  quotation. 

**  The  castle  calfed  Maeaor  Pyrr  is  distant  about  three  miksfroiif 
PeDbroch.  It  is  excellently  well  defended  by  turrets  and  bulwarks^ 
and  is.  situated  on  the  summit  of  a  hill,  extending  on  the  western 
sick  t^wardsi  a  sea-port^  having  on  the  northern  and  southern  sidies  a 
fuie  &b-|»^9ud  under  its  walls,  as  conspicuous  for  its  grand  appear- 
ai^ce  as  for  the  death  of  its  waters,  and  a  beautiful  orchard  on  the 
svne  side,  inclosed  oa  one  part  by  a  tnneyard,  and  ou  the  other  bj 
a  wood,  reuMirkable  for  the  projection  of  its  rocks,  and  the  height 
of  its  ha2el  trees.  On  the  right  hand  of  the  promontory,  between 
the  castle  and  the  church,  near  the  site  of  a  very  large  lake  and  uiill^ 
a  rivulet  of  never-failing  water  flows  through  a  valley  rendered  sandj 
by  the  violence  of  the  winds.  Towards  the  west,  the  Severn  sea, 
bending  its  course  to  Ireland,  enters  a  hollow  bay  at  some  distance 
from  the  castle;  and  the  southern  rocks,  if  extended  a  little  further  . 
towards  the  norths  would  render  it  a  most  excellent  harbour  for  shi|H 
pug.  From  this  point  of  sight,  you  will  see  almost  ail  the  ships  of 
QzeHl  Britaiu,  which  the  cast  wind  drive&upon  the  Irish  coast,  daringlj 
brave  the  inconstant  waves  and  raging  sea<  This  county  is  well  sup* 
plied  with  corui  sea«fish,  md  imported  wines;  and  what  is  prefer- 
able to  every  other  advantage,  fix>m  its  vicinity  to  Ireland,  is  temper* 
ed  by  a,  salubrious  air.  Demetia,  therefore,  with  its  seven  cantreds» 
i^the  most  beautiful,  as  well  as  the  most  powerful  district  in  Wales; 
Penbroch,  the  finest  province  of  Demetia;  and  the  place  I  have  just 
described  the  most  delightful  part  of  Penbroch.  It  is  evident,  there- 
fore, that  Maenor  P^r  is  the  pleasantest  spot  in  Wales;  and  the  author 
may  be  pardoned  for  having  thus  extolled  his  native  soil,  his  genial 
territory,  with  a  profosion  of  praise  and  admiration.'* 

The  account  of  Pembroke  Castle  in  the  annotations  to  thi* 
chapter,  is  very  particular  and  curious.  In  the  church  of 
Manorbeer  is  the  sepulchral  effigy  of  a  knight  cross^leg-' 
ged,  in  a  shirt  of  mail,  with  a  surcoat,  and  plate  greaves  in 
front  of  his  lew.  This,  according  to  Sir  Richard,  represents  a* 
knight  of  the  Barri  family,  "perhaps  a  brothe/'  of  Giral- ' 
dus  himself.  The  last  chapter  in  Book  I,  which  concludes 
this  volume,  relates  principally  to  the  discovery  of  the  trunks 
of  trees  under  Niwegal  sands,  when  the  sea  shore  was  laid 
bare  by  the  extraordinary  violence  of  a  storm,  in  the  reign  df 
Henry  the  Second.  They  were  standing  in  the  very  sea  it- 
self «  the  strokes  of  the  hatchet  appearing  as  if  made  only,  yes- 
terday :  the  soil  was  very  black,  and  the  wood  like  ebony.'' 
Sir  fucbard  appears  to  surmise  that  these  trees  were  &n,  anct 
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firmarica  in  oppositioo  to  these  words  of  Csesar^  ''  BSdterid 
ftagtiaque  generis  nt  in  Gallid  est,  pr^eter  fagum  et  (Metemy^ 
that  "  many  of  the  names  of  the  firs  are  purely  British/' 
[To  be  coo  tinned.} 


Libel:  Str  John  Carr  against  Hood  and  Sharpe.  Report  of - 
the  eAove  Cane,  tried  at  the  Sittings  qfier  Trinity  Term, 
before  Lard  EUenhorough  and  a  Special  Jttry,  on  Monday 
25th  July,  1808  :  taken  in  Short-hand  by  Thomas  Jenkms: 
To  whieh  are  added,  several  Letters  on  the  Subject,  tcritten 
by  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris,  Sir  Richard  PkiUips,  and  th$ 
Anthor  qf^'  My  Pocket  Book.*'  Vcmor,  Hood^  and  Sharpe; 
Pp.  43.     8vo,  Is;    12mo,  (id. 

THIS  Trial  appended  to  the  third  edition  of  "  My  Pocket 
Book,**  with  various  additions,  is  also  printed  separately.  W<- 
arc  glad  to  see  every  means  adopted  to  facilitate  the  circulation 
of  (he  important  doctrine  laid  down  by  Lord  Ellenborough, 
his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  and  a  British  Jury,  on  thii 
occasion.  The  cause  of  action  is  too  recently  and  generally 
known,  to  call  upon  us,  in  this  place,  for  any  elaborate  or 
minute  account  of  it.  Of  the  wit  and  humour  of  the  worfci 
called  *^  My  Pocket  Book,**  we  have  already  spoken  fully,  in 
two  instances  (see  vol.  xxvi,  p.  37a;  and  vol.  xxix,  p.  406)« 
For  that  publication,  Sir  John  Carr,  whose  ^*  Stranger  in 
Lreland"  had  been  so  forcibly  ridiculed  by  it,  "brought  hii 
action  against  the  publishers,  and  laid  his  damages  at  206o{; 
His  principal  witness,  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  was  to  prove  that, 
but  for  the  publication  of  **  My  Pocket  Book"  he  would,  for  a 
•*  Tour  in  Seotkifid,"  have  given  him  flOO^  and  a  conditional 
lOOi  more  on  the  second  edition.  This  was  what  ht 
modestly  sought  from  the  Jury  in  the  first  place,  with  the 
remainder,  to  make  up  the  a(XX)i,  for  the  injury  done  to  hi^ 
character  as  an  author.  The  Jury,  however,  without  hesita- 
tion, ^und  a  verdict  for  the  D^endants;  and  a  verdict  of 
greater  moment  to  the  Liberty  of  the  Press,  and  the  honour  of 
good  letters,  has  not  been  brought  in  for  a  series  of  years.  If 
It  had  gone  the  other  way,  the  axe  would  have  been  laid  at  the 
root  of  ail  that  is  paiseworthy  in  literature.:  we  slsonld  have 
atopt  in  the  very  threshold  of  incipient  screncc.  If  nothing 
could  have  safely  been  contradicted  or  exposed  to  ridicule  (and 
nothing,  let  it  be  recollected,  suffers  from  contradiction  or 
ridicule  but  felsehood  and  folly),  we  must  have  remained  in 
false  philosophy  and  ignorance  to  the  end  of  lime.  Quackery, 
m  all  tht  noblest  pursuits  of  intellect,  would  have  reared  its 
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audacious  fronts  und  defied  suppression  or  the  attacks  of  truths 
The  profoundest  blockhead  might,  fearless  of  the  lash  due  to 
his  merits,  have  filled  the  town  with  the  vapid  effusions  of  his 
brain ;  and  folly  stalked  through  the  land  with  a  noli  me  tan" 
gercy  which  insulted  wisdom  and  common  sense  would  not 
have  dared  to  prophane.  Such  a  league  of  stupidity  as  the 
fiiends  of  Sir  John  Carr  (whoj  as  we  leam,drove  him  into  court) 
exhibit  in  this  instance,  against  genius,  wit,  and  all  the  better 
dualities  of  the  human  mind,  has  never,  we  believe,  been 
before  formed. 

The  opinions,  so  honourable  to  the  learned  and  enlarged 
mind  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  which  appear  in  the  following 
extract,  will  be  read  with  pleasure,  and  long  remembered. 

Lord  Ellenbaf^cugk.'-'*'  We  must  really  not  cramp  observatioof 
upon  authors  and  their  works.  They  should  be  liable  to  exposure 
to  criticism,  and  even  to  ridicule,  if  their  works  be  ridiculous ;  other- 
wise,  the  first  who  writes  a  book  upon  a  subject  will  maintain  a 
monopoly  of  sentiiuent  and  opinion  upon  it.— You  must  never  shew 
the  absurdity  of  it,  although  it  be  absurd  ;  that  is,  you  can  never  do 
it  with  effect.  This  would  tend  to  the  perpetuity  of  error. ,  A  bad 
book  might  appear ;  it  would  pro)>agate  error ;  and  so  we  should 
go  on  to  the  end  of  time.  How  any  body  could  conceive  that  an 
action  is  maintainable  for  publishing  a  ^ork  exposing  another 
to  ridicule  is  to  me  surprismg.  Reflection  upon  personal  character 
is  another  thing." 

Mr,  Garrow, — '*  I  am  not  contending  that  the  defendants  may 
not  endeavoul-  to  shew  that  the  pluintift's  book  is  a  ridiculous  one  ; 
but,'  they  must  not  endeavour  to  destroy  tlie  plaintiff  altogether,  a* 
an  author.'* 

Lord  EUenbarough.—"  I  do  not  know  that  Suppose  a  person 
publishes  a  book  containing  sentiments  that  are  injurious  to  public 
morals;  of  infinite  mischief  to  public  taste;  or  bad  maxims  of 
government ;  or  aiiy  thing  else  that  ought  to  be  decried ;  are  we 
not  to  be  at  liberty  to  expose  that  work  1  aye,  and  expose  the  author 
of  it  too,  as  far  as  he  is  connected  with  that  work,  and  tliat  in  the  most 
pointed  language  of  wit,  humour,  or  ridicule  ?>he  more  pointed  and 
forcible,  tlie  better.  He  who  does  so,  if  the  work  be  ridiculous,  or 
a  bad  one,  confers  a  favour  on,  by  producing  a  benefit  to,  the 
public.  That  it  destroys  the  reputation  of  an  author,  and  puts  an 
end  to  the  circulation  of  his  works,  is  nothing,  if  his  works  be 
wortliless.  Mr.  Locke  published  aif  answer  to  Sir  Robert  Fihner  ; 
would  any  body  give  two-pence,  after  that,  for  the  wcnrks  of  Sir  Robert 
Filmer  1  Wliat  then ;  was  Mr.  Locke  to  be  made  the  subject  of  an 
action,  for  destroying  the  reputation  of  Sir  Rober  Filmer  f  Not  at 
all.  It  was  a  reputation  that  ought  to  have  been  destroyed,  and 
was  dcstioyed,  for  which  the  world  has  been  greatly  indebted  ta 
lAr,  Locke.  I  really  do  not  know  wliere  we  are  going  to.  To  talk 
•f  the  liberty  of  tlie  Press,  if  one  man  may  not  write  freely  019  the 
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work  of  another,  lest  he  should  destroy  the  repatatkm  of  that  other, 
would  be  idle.  Shew  me  an  attack  on  the  morai  character  of  this 
phintiff,  or  any  attack  on  hu  character,  unconnected  with  hb 
books ;  and  I  shall  be  as  ready  as  any  man  who  ever  sat  here  to 
protect  him  in  that  character :  but  /  camuft  hear  if  maUee^  0m 
mecmuU  oftwmmg  kis  works  hUo  ridicule.'' 

In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  witness,  his  Lordship 
frequently  uttered  sentiments  so  truly  worthy  of  an  English 
Lord  Chief  Justice,  that  we  could  wish  them  to  be  taught 
with  the  A,  B,  C,  to  every  infant  throughout  the  widely  extended 
dominions  of  his  Britannic  Majedy,  convinced  as  we  are  that 
not  only  all  our  national  prosperity,  but  even  the  happiness  of 
mankind,  depends  on  the  unshackled  Liberty  qf  the  Press. 
"  Wk   must,'*  said  his  Lordship,  "  allow   a   latitvdb 

To  THE  FREE  DISCUSSION  OF  THE  MBaiTS  ANp  DEMB- 
BITS  OF  AUTHORS  AND  THEIR  WOBK9 ;  OTHERWISE  WB 
MAY  talk  INDEED  OF  THE  LIBERTY  OF  THE  PRESS,  BUT 
THERE  WILL  BE  IN  REALITY  AN   end  OF    IT."       While    SUCh 

exalted  sentiments  of  liberty  and  justice  are  maintained  in  our 
Courts  of  Judicature,  Englifhmen  need  not  fear  the  security  of 
their  political  constitution;  and  notwithstanding  the,^ery  efforts 
of  an  injiammatcry  bookseller ^^^n  though  a  new  fledged  Knisbty 
the  proud  pre-eminence  of  Britain  in  arts,  in  arms,  and  in 
letter?,  must  continue  unimpaired  to  the  latest  posterity. 

After  the  examination  ot  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  wno  was 
often  kindly  reminded  by  the  Chief  Justice  that  his  unseemly 
warmth  was  leading  him  to  coiwkt  himself^  and  oa  whose 
evidence  the  Attorney  General  made  this  remark  : 

"  I  say,  it  appears  from  his  own  testimony,  either  that  he  has 
given  us  false  evidence^  or  that  he  is  Ahes^greatest  fool  tliat  ever 
walked  upon  the  face  of  the  earth — ^^vithout  a  guide. 

"  Lard  EHenbanmgh  (interposing;),— IVeakest,  perhaps. 

*' Attorney  Gcn^rfl/.— (Weakest !)  The  weakest  man  that  ever 
walked  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  ^vithout  a  keeper.— Erasmus 
would  have  given  any  thing  for  him  when  he  wrote  his  Encoinioo 
Moriae---or  Pope,  when  he  wrote  his  Donciad," 

After  this,  we  say,  the  Earl  of  Mountnorris  was  called  on  the 
part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  his  evidence  went  clearly  to  prove  the 
goodness  of  the  criticism  in  "  My  Pocket  Book,"  since  after 
eamparmg  both  the  works  together,  his  Lordship  had  been 
-convinced  that  he  should  he  laughed  at  if  he  became  a  pur- 
chaser of  the  *'  Stranger  in  Ireland."  The  comment  of  the 
Attorney  General,  pn  this  part  of  the  testimony,  is  exceedingly 
acute  and  just. 

*'  My  Lord  Mountnorris/'  he  observed,  **  had  Uke  to  have  reposed 
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^  much  confidence  io  the  name  of  the  author.  But  hating  look^ 
Ht  the  book  uhich  gave  an  account  of  it,  and  then  having  compared 
Ibeni  with  one  another,  he  said  to  himself—'  This  work  of  my  friend^ 
8ir  John  Carr,  will  not  do  for  me :  I  will  not  buy  it/  This  is  put* 
ting  things  to  the  test ;  this  is  exactly  the  we  of  criticism^  which  is 
preventing  those  wJio  have  not  seen  from  buying  bad  hooks.  Ili< 
Lordship,  a  man  of  erudition,  a  friend  to  the  author  too,  and  par- 
tial to  his  subject,  thougiit  the  book  not  worth  buying,  and  tlms  he 
has  shewn  us  the  utility  of  criticism,  'Whcevtr  sends  into  the  world 
a  book,  gives  to  the  public  a  ris^ht  of  dealing  with  the  contents  of 
that  book  as  the  contents  deserve,  if  the  book  be  a  wor\  of  genuine  merits 
jut  attack  upon  it,  however  violent,  or  however  ingeniovs,  can  do  ii 
mty  permanent  injury.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  a  work  which  hat 
Ibr  its  support  nothing  but  knigiithood,  a  large  margin.  Lot  press, 
gilt  leaves,  and  moro«^co  binding,  it  really  iiever  can  stand  the  test 
of  criticisin  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is  sent  into  the  shades  the  better,  Tht 
public  are  indebted  to  the  critic  who  so  disposes  of  it :  for  Xbe  pub- 
lic have  an  interest  in  the  discouragement  of  bad  books,  almost  as 
much  as  in  the  encouragement  of  good  ones.  It  has  another  good 
eifect :  It  shews  those  who  have  not,  c^tlienvise,  the  nieans  of  disco- 
vering the  true  character  of  a  book,  how  to  save  their  money.  Siich 
is  the  effect  of  genuine  criticism,  and  a  very  valuable  thing  it  is  to 
the  public." 

Lord  Ellenborough's  summiDg  up  is  full  of  discrimination 
and  sound  sense,  confinning  what  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs  had  said 
of  Lord  M.'s  deposition. 

"  Indeed,  says  he,  "  it  (My  P.  B.)  does  not  appear  to  have  done 
any  material  injury,  as  appears  from  the  opinion  ot  my  Lord  Mount- 
norris,  who  considered  the  criticism  so  extremely  clever,  that  after 
having  read  it,  and  the  work  to  which  it  referred,  chapter  by  chap-, 
ter,  he  says,  *  I  should  have  bought  the  one,  but  for  the  other ;' 
which  is  equivalent  to  his  having  s«ud,  that  he  thought  the  volume, 
to  which  the  criticism  referred,  not  worth  buying." 

This  Trial  will  be  read  with  great  interest,  and  its  issue 
niu:>t  meet  with  universal  approbation.  Another  edition  has 
appeared,  which  is  not,  it  seems,  by  any  means  so  perfect  as 
this,  whose  Mvertisement  states,  that  in  the  other  Rkport 
*^  are  nuinerous  typographical  errors,  a  false  date  to  the  Trial, 
and  some  omissions,  particularly  the  replies  made  to  the  Earl  of 
Mouptnorris  and  Sir  Richard  Phill'i})?  by  the  author  of  *  Mif 
Pocket  Book.'  In  the  present  work  there  is  only  one  omission, 
and  that  is  a  note,  which  has,  by  some  strange  accidenty  crept 
into  page  54  of  the  Report  printed  by  Mr.  Gillet,  Printer  t« 
Sir  Richard  Phillips.  Its  object  is  to  attack  with  vulgar  ob- 
loquy the  Attorney  General  for  his  ingenuous  repiarks  on  the 
evidence,  and  to  panegyrize,  in  the  most  fulsome  zpanner,  the 
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life  and  behaviour  of  Sir  Richard  PhiHips.  The  fornlet*  tMs 
deemed  wholly  unjust  to  the  honouraole  character  of  the 
Attorney-General,  and  the  latter  was  suppressed  oUt  of  del(- 
cacy  to  Sir  Richard  Phillips,  who  is  said,  m  his  Memoir^  p.  B, 
'  to  be  known  to  nauseate  an  adulatary  (Ush/* 

The  suppression  of  these  replies  was  certainly  very  unfair. 
The  answer  to  the  noble  Earl  is  in  a  happy  strain  of  iruiy  and 
pleasantry ;  that  touching  Sir  R.  Phillips  is  more  serious,  but 
not  without  some  agreeable  spice.  We  think  it  just  to  give  It 
circulation. 

Later  Jnm  ike  Aadkarrf  "  My  Pocket  Book'' r#  Afr.  CMeit 
'•*Sir, 

«*  '  The  '  lieentMusoess'  of  the  pen  of  Sir  Richard  Vh3np$,  h 
your  hist  Register,  ought  not  perhaps  *  to  excite  any  other  emotioa 
than  contempt ;'  but  as  *  the  greatest  fool  that  ever  trod  the  eartfa^ 
(to  borrow  a  description  from  the  Attorney  General,  confirmed  by 
my  Lord  EUenborough)  may,  in  the  ven^  prevailing  party  ef  which 
he  is  the  towering  head,  find  some  congenial  souls,  *  Arimu  a$ino^  et 
9U$  sui  pulckpr,'  to  admire  his  wisdom,  and  to  believe  his  assertions, 
I  am  compelled  to  ask  you  for  a  corner  in  which  I  may  stand  to  make 
ray  defence.  You  have  ably  vindicated  the  right  of  freen^eu  to  ^x^caik 
the  truths  and  you  will,  of  cuurse,  be  the  last  man  to  deiivsiiyone 
that  honourable  privilege— Aoifoarra^/f  I  call  it,  notwithstunding  the 
meed  which  legal  wisdom  has  prepared  for  those  who  eiLcrci^f.  it  in 
Oar  enlightened  day! — I  was  present  wlien  Sh-  Richard  Phillips,  in  liis 
court  dress,  stood  uninvited  on  the  bench,  and  bore  witness  against 
his  neighbour,  f .  e,  brother  bookseller,  and  I  appeal  to  ever}  one  pre- 
sent whether  they  ever  saw  malignity  so  oversiioot  itself;  but  it  hati  its 
reward.  No  one  in  the  pillory  (for  speaking  the  truth  or  any  other 
crime)  would,  I  tlkiiik,  since  the  custom  of  fending  an  ear  to  Justice 
has  fidlen  into  disuse,  have  changed  ekvatiuns  with  him.  The  se- 
vere  remarks  of  the  Chief ,  Justice,  and  tlie  poignant  animadversions 
of  the  Attorney  General,  are  we!!  reitienibered  by  Sir  Ricliard;  but 
the  cause  which  warranted  them  has,  it  j<»eins,  wholly  e^cap<?d  him. 
He  ottered  oo  '  childish  things/  to  use  his  gentle  terms  I  With  this 
feet,  I  beg  to  couple  liis  assertion,  that  he  never  read  any  anonymous 
critidsms*,  or  cared  any  thing  about  them;  and  to  add,  that  before 
ne,  at  tliis  moment,  1  have  letters  written  by  Sir  Richard  to  a  pro- 
prietor of  a  work,  in  which  there  is  all  anonymous  review  of  hooks, 
and  these  letters  comfriaia  piteously  of  the  censure  which  is  there 
passed  on  some  of  his  publications^  and  request  a  friendly  confer- 
ence with  this  gentleman  on  the  subject.  Tliis  hemg  the  ca^  in  one 
instance,  perhaps  we  may  say,  '  ex  uno  disce/  Latin  again  I  I  beg 
pardon,  Mr.  Cobbett— but  one  slice  is  enough :  we  nee'l  not  eat  the 

*  See  Mr.  Bewick's  unanswered  and  uuansviDenble  letter,  in  Cob- 
tttt's  Pd.  Reg.  Sept  3. 
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whole  of  agooee  to  know  that  it  is  not  sweet!-^The  principal  object 
of  my  letter  yet  remains  ttf  be  stated :  '  You  must  be  too  well  ac« 
quainted  with  the  artifices  practised  by  anonymous  writers,  to  be  sur- 
prised at  learning,  that  the  report  of  the  late  trial  between  Carr  and 
Hood,  copied  from  a  newspaper  into  your  last  Register,  trajt  9rriite^ 
hy  the  very  person  whose  pamphlet  had  been  the  object  of  that  trial. 
Hence  you  may  readily  acco^mt  for  the  inconsistencies  of  which  the 
plaintiff  and  his  mtnessee  are  by  this  reporter  made  guilty!' — ^^Fbeae 
are  the  words  of  Sir  Richard  Phillips  in  your  ftegister.  Now,  on  th« 
honour  of  a  gentleman,  and  as  I  value  my  last  hopes,  I  ne>-er  re- 
ported, or  influenced  the  report,  of  the  trial  in  any  newspaper,  or  ir 
any  shape  whatever:  and  as  I  have  at  no  time  been  suspected  by  an 
attorney  general  (not  much  given  to  jesting)  to  have  *  slipped  in  my 
testimony,'  I  trust  that  I  shall,  at  least  on  this  occasion,  have  tlie  pn> 
ference  due  to  my  solemn  asseveration. 

"  '  I  am,  &c.  Sec. 
The  Author  of  *  My  Pocket  Book/ 
**  'j^MgustS,  1808. 

**  *  P.S.  As  to  *  the  respectable  ch2LnLcteT  of  Sir  John  Carr,'  do- 
mestically speaking,  I  am  as  ready  to  believe  it  to  be  such  as  Sir 
Kichard  is  to  tell  me  so;  but  I  need  not  inform  Mr.  Cobbett,  that 
*  quandonpark  d'ouvrages  d'esprit  ilne  s*agif  point  d'honn^tes  hommes, 
mais  de  gens  de  ban  sens/ — A  calf  may  be  a  very  worthy  calf — aye, 
and  make  a  very  good  knight ;  but  I  have  reiison  to  believe  tliat  he 
would  make  a  very  sorry  uriter  of  travels^  bookseller,  or  sheriff.' " 

The  preceding  just  and  pointed  remarks  on   Sir  Richard ^s 
letter,  as  far  as  they  relate  to  the  trial,  are  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory.    But  we  should  not  discharge  our  duty  to  the  public,  a 
duty  now  justly  defined  and  duly  appreciated  by  the  Lord  Chief 
Justice  and  his  Majesty's  Attorney  General,  did  we  pass  in  si- 
lence the  calumnious  charges   against  all  reviews,    which  at 
the  same  time  this  accusateitr  public  swears  he  never  read ! 
The  noble  rebuke  of  Lord  EUenborough,  on  summing  up  the 
evidence  to  the  jury,  should  have  taught  him  somewhat  morf 
discretion,  if  it  could  not  impress  him  with  more  correct  no- 
tions of  justice.     "  It  would  be  unfair  in  me,"  said  his  Lord- 
ship, ^*  to  censure  what  I  have  not  read,  like  the  Sheriff.   God 
forbid  I  should  do  so  I"     The  knight  however,  declares,  but 
not  upon  oath,  "  I  am  a  friend  to  criticism  and  to  the  unre- 
sti'ained  publication  of  it  1  !"  How  does  this  friendship  appear? 
Is  it  a  proof  of  friendship  to  criticism,  and  to  the  free  publication 
of  it,  to  attempt  to  silence  it  by  an  appeal  to  the  laws?  Can  it  be  " 
from  pure  attachment  to  criticism,  that  it  is  wished  to  violate 
the  "  modesty  of  genius/'   by  rendering  it  unlawful    not  to 
subjoin  the  signature  of  Phillip  Richards,  alias  Richard  Phil- 
lips^ alias  any  other  name  which   the  critic  may  chuse  tjk 
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adopt?  Is  it  a  proof  of  respect  for  criticism  to  pour  forth  m 
torrent  of  virulent  abuse  indiscriminately  on  aH  critical  workf, 
of  which,   could  we  believe  his  oath,    he   knows  nothing  ? 
"  Still,"  says  Richard,  "  I  do  not  object  to  the  free  publica- 
tion of  such    (anonymous)  criticisms,  mannfacturedy  as  they 
generally  arc,  under  the  direction  of  some  i7i*ere«fed  book  seller. ' 
ifi^£re9ted.bookseller  !  ijon  M .  Sherif  1  this  is  your  attachment 
to  criticism.     Here,  however,  the  abuse  is  avowed ;  but  the 
Monthly  Magazine,  and   "  the  Picture  of  London,"  contain 
much  *^  anofiymous  scurrility"  and  gross  calumnies  against  all 
the  critical  publications  in   the  united  kingdom.     But  let  us 
hear  the  knight  himself :  ^'  availing  themselves  of  this  conceal^ 
meat,  it  is  well  known   to  tltose  who  have  been  behind  the 
scenes  [here  the  be-knighted  author  speaks  from  personal  expe- 
rience] during  the  getting  up  of  an  anonymous  review,   that 
books  are  commonly  reviewed  by  authors  themsekes  [as  witness 
the  Oxford  Review  and  the  Bloomsbury  Physician]   by  rival 
authors  in  the  same  branch  of  literature,  by  the  personal  enemy 
of  the  author,  or  by  the  most  corrupt  and  ignorant  scribblers, 
[the  knight's  own   toad-eaters  and  miserable   dependants  wc 
must  presume.]   *Every  man  of  letters,  and   every  person  ac- 
ijuainted  with  the  details  of  literature  [the  advantages  of  a  «ti- 
jet  donne,  and  the  manufacture  of  books,  like  the  *^  Travels  in 
Spain"]  will  thank  me  for  thus  exposing  a  crqft,  the  practices 
of  which  are  as  ^graceful  and  as  pernicious  as  those  of  ad- 
vertising money-lenders  [or  of  dealers  in  accommodation  bills  ?] 
The  cr^  may  furiously  assail  me  in  return,  but  the  cause  I 
advocate   is  the  catise  of  truth,  science,  and  literature!  And 
convinced  as  I  am,  that  the  abuse  of  the  critical  art,   arising 
out  of  the  concealment  of  the  critics,  has  discouraged  and 
blighted  the  genius  of  the  country !  bajffled  the  cause  of  truth 
[the  religious  and  political  principles  of  citizen  ^om  Paine  ?] 
and   obftiiicted   the   progress  of  science  I !  /"     Enough,    Sir 
Richard;  the  trial  before  us,  which  we  most  sincerely  hope 
will  be  carefully  preserved  in  the  library  of  every  elector  and 
respectable  citizen  in  the  united  kingdom,  as  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  superiority  of  English  jurisprudence,  is  alone  suf- 
ficient to  prove  how  far  you  are  an  "  advocate  for  the  cause  of 
truth,   science,  and   literature.''     Is  it  a  proof  of  respect   f«r 
truth  ina  man  to  sv^ear  th.at  he  never  reads  reviews,  yet  to  produce 
an  extract*  from  one  (the  Monthly)  on  an  obscene  book  ?  The 

*  See  Monthly  Magazine  for  August,  p.  53,  wliere  the  same  iudif- 
criminate  abuse  is  heaped  on  all  critical  works,  as  what  we  have  just 
quoted  from  the  letter  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  dated  August  4,  where  also 
Lord  EUeiiborough  is  falsely  accused  of  confouuding  Milton  with 
\jodfJt,  in  the  remarks  of  the  latter  on  the  principles  of  Fihuer^ 
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very  acquaintance  with  such  awork^  which  hat  long  beefi  juitljr 
condemned  by  the  laws^  testifies  a  vicious  mind.  Is  it^  we  migbit 
again  ask^  consistent  with  the  assumed  character  of  an  advocate 
for  science,  to  have  "  cut  up*'  Chaptal's  Ckemie  appKquee  atiar 
ArtSy  and  given  it  not  only  in  sheets  but  even  in  leaves  to  a  horde 
of  ^*  the  most  ignorant  and  corrupt  scribblers,**  to  be  *^  done 
into  English^'*  but  in  fact  to  be  rendered  an*  unintelligible 
chaos  of  words,  neither  French  nor  English  ?  Would  any 
roan,  really  a  friend  to  science  and  literature,  have  introduced 
that  dishonourable  practice  of  rival  translations  among  book- 
sellers, by  which  means  the  public  have  been  so  abused,  that 
translations  are  no  longer  saleable?  Lastly,  would  any  friend 
to  literature  attempt  to  abolish  the  British  liberty  of  the  press  ; 
wish  to  extirpate  that  greatest  of  all  stimulations  to  literary 
study  and  general  reading,  monthly  anonymous  criticism  ;  or 
seek  to  degrade  literary  men  into  sneaking  sycophants,  base  pa- 
rasite, and  vile  panacrs,  administering  to  the  atrocious  pas- 
sion^ of  the  ambitious  .or  the  brutal  appetites  of  the  voluptu- 
ous ?  No  !  whoever  attempts  such,  is  "  a  traitor  to  the  cause 
of  fr^e  discussion,**  a  ^^  ruthless  despot,  who  most  ^car*  that 
which  he  most  wishes  to  repress.**  One  word  more  respecting 
anonymous  criticism.  France  presents  a  striking  example  of 
critics  (no !  we  shall  not  abuse  so  venerable  a  term, — we  should 
say  sycophants;  for  that  country  has  not  latterly  been  blessed 
with  critics  or  reviews)  who  sign  their  names  to  their  ac- 
counts of  books.  There  is  not  honesty  enough  in  France  to 
support  one  anonymous  publication  purely  critical.  What  is 
the  consequence  ?  why,  that  in  the  United  Kingdom,  although 
it  contains  only  two^thirds  of  the  population  of  modem  France, 
there  are  more  books  sold  in  one  month  than  in  the  whole 
French  empire  in  a  year  !  So  much  for  Sir  Richard's  plan  of 
nominal  criticism.  As  to  the  ^^  craft  furiously  assailing"  him, 
we  confess  wc  are  unacquainted  with  such  characters ;  but  we 
would  not  be  so  rude,  neither  are  we  so  sceptical,  as  to  doubt 
the  truth  of  the  knight's  statement  of  what  he  himself  knows 
to  be  fact,  especially  when  he  speaks  pf  '*  the  vile  practices  of 
hireling  traders  in  literary  criticism,'*  his  own  accjuaintance, 
friends,  and  dependants;  we  do  therefore  implicitly  believe 
him,  that  his  expiring  ^*  Medical  Journal,'*  the  half-yearly 
anonymous  criticisms  (alias  puffsj  in  the  Monthly  Magazine, 
fwhich  the  Attorney  General  appears  not  to  have  recollected) 
The  "  Oxford  Review,**  and  **  Public  Characters,"  are  really 
the  productions  of  "  most  cormpt  and  ignorant  scribblers." 

In  the  preceding  remarks,  which  relate  soldv  to  litefatute 
considerea  as  it  immediately  afftcts  the  moral  ana  political  cha- 
rtcter  of  states,  we  have  strictly  adhered  to  the  just  and  acut* 
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distinction  laid  down  by. the  Lord  Chief*  Justice;  and  we  can 
assure  Sir  Richard,  that  the  **  liccntiou8ne*8"  of  his  "  indis- 
criminate and  scLirriious  abuse"  has  not  excited  in  our  minda 
the  least  hostile  feeling  towards  him,  as  we  have  passed  over, 
in  charity  to  him,  his  '*  very  foolish^"  alias  vtiy  false  letter  to 
Mr.  Mail) waring,  and  the  direct  contradiction  it  received  even 
from  a  committee  of  his  own  friends.  We  might,  indeed^ 
have  preferred  the  magnanimity  of  preserving  silent  contempts- 
had  not  the  subject,  as  well  as  our  duty  to  the  public,  obtruded 
itself  on  our  attention.  We  wished  also  coolly  to  shew  the 
Knight,  that  his  opinions  respecting  criticism  (it  he  really  be* 
Ueces  what  he  writes,  which  is  very  doubtful)  are  wholly  erro- 
neous, and  as  inimical  to  the  true  mterests  of  literature  as  those 
of  Tom  Paine  and  the  French  revolutionists  have  been  to  ge- 
nuine liberty.  We  lament,  too,  that  a  man  of  so  active  a 
mind  could  not  bear  a  temporary  elevation,  without  suffering 
his  inordinate  vanity  and  lawless  ambition  to  render  him  just- 
ly an  object  of  public  ridicule  and  contempt ;  we  think  him, 
indeed,  a  very  proper  subject  of  commiseration,  and  do  most 
sincerely  pity  him,  although  we  are  well  aware  that  all  the 
passions  of  the  most  passionate*  man  may  always  be  subjected 
ty  hope  or  fear.  Still,  however,  we  arc  not  without  gloomy 
apprehensions :  if  the  putting  on  a  gold  chain  has  been  pro- 
ductive of  such  untoward  consequences,  what  may  not  be  feared 
from  the  loss  of  such  honours,  especially  in  the  gloomy  month 
of  November  ?  As  Christians,  indeed,  we  cannot  contemplate 
Buch  things  without  emotion  ;  and  if  we  anticipate  any  catas- 
trophe, it  is  only  that  we  may  discharge  a  friendly  duty,  in 
opportunely  using  the  only,  and  we  hope  effectual,  means  in 
our  power  to  prevent  it. 


ReUgious  Education,  as  it  constitutes  one  Branch  of  the  Dis^ 
cipHne  of  the  Church  of  England^  considered  in  a  Charg4 
deUcered  to  the  Archdeaconry  of  St.  Alban's,  at  the  Visita^ 
turn,  holde9i  June  8,  A.  D.  1808.  By  fthe  Reverend) 
Joseph  Holijen  Porr,  A.  M.  Prebendary  of  Lincoln, 
and  Archdeacon  of  St.  Alban's.  Published  at  the  Request ^ 
qf  the  Clergy  present.  4to.  Pp.  44.  ^£s  6d.  Riving- 
tons.  18025. 
IT  was   with  the   highest  satisfaction  we  found  that  tlie 

■  ■■■■■  ■  M  ■■■-...I..  ^^^■^■■  ■■ 

*  The  reader  wHl  distinguish  between  the  passionate  and  thfe  mere- 
iy  irritable  raau;  tiiefbnner  is  as  uoifonnly  avaricious,  as  the  latter 
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tttcntion  of  the  clergy  of  this  district  bad  been  directed  to  the 
Tery  important  subject  of  religious  education,   by  its  most 
estimable  and  pious  Archdeacon.     The  mischievous  sj'stem  of 
that  presumptuous  egotist,  Lancaster,  which,  to  the  disgrace 
of  the  country,  has  met  with  encouragement  in  quarters  where 
it  ought  to  ha\^  experienced  the  most  determined  resistance, 
bas  given  additional  importance  to  this  subject ;  and  has  ren- 
dered it  one  of  the  first  duties  of  the  members  and  guardians 
of  our  church,  to  make  it  properly  understood.     One  \Vould 
really  think,    that  no  man  could   have  read  the  Scriptures, 
without  being  fully  convinced   of  the  absolute   necessity  of 
inculcating  religious  impressions  on  the  infant  mind.     Has 
not  the  wisest  of  men  taught  us  the  importance  of  trainingf 
tip ,  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  ?     Nay,  has  not  our 
blesiged  Redeemer  himself  condescended  to  give  the  stamp  of 
his  sacred  authority  to  this  essential  truth  ?     And  shall  vain, 
presumptuous,  ignorant  man  dare  to  promulgate  a  contrary 
doctrine  ?     Forbid  it  decency  !  forbid  it  common  sense  !  for* 
bid  it  religion  !     Pliant  and  ductile  as  the  infant  mind  ia, 
susceptible  even  of  the  slightest  impression,  shall  we  leave  it, 
■without  guide  or  director,  to  receive  any  stamp  which  accident 
or  malice  may  give  it  ?     Shall  wc  leave  weakness  exposed  to 
temptations  which  even  strength  is  often  unable  to  resist  > 
Does  reason  teach  us  so  to  do  ?     No  : — it  is  the  corruption  of 
reason,  and  the  perversion  of  human  intellect  alone,  that  can 
dictate  a  line  of  conduct,  not  more  repugnant  to  the  principlei 
of  religwn  than  to  the  dictates  of  common  sense. 

This  sensible  and  judicious  charge  opens  with  a  congratu-r 
htion  to  the  respectable  clergy,  to  whom  it  is  addresseTl,  on 
the  general  amount  of  the  returns  made  to  the  inquiries  insti- 
tuted respecting  the  schools  of  instruction  /or  the  poor  within 
the  archdeaconry  of  St  Alban's;  when  it  appeared,  that,  in 
six  and  twenty  parishes,  the  number  of  children  receiving  gra* 
tuitous  instruction,  and  advantages  of  various  kinds,  fell,  very 
little  short  of  two  thousand.  So  little  truth  was  there  in  the 
confident  assertions  of.  Lancaster  as  to  the  total  neglect  of  the 
education  of  the  poor* 

The  worthy  Archdeacon  truly  ranks  religious  education 
among  the  chief  means,  provided  by  the  wisaom  oi  our  an- 
cestors, for  the  preservation  of  the  bond  of  order,  and  fortli« 
common  edification  and  improvement,  to  which  all  schemes 
of  order  are  designed  to  serve ;  and  hence  justly  considers  it 
as  a  charge  specially  committed  to  the  spiritual  guides  and 
pastors  of  the  national  establishment.  He  then  shews  that  .it 
IS  solemnly  enjoined  by  diiferent  constitutions  and'canons  of 


ihe  fCslm ;  and  proceeds  to  trace  its  origin  and  progressi  frcmi 
the  patriarchal  times  to  the  Christian  »ni. 

*rhis  pious  divine  next  takes  a  brief  view  of  some  of  the  de- 
lusive theories  of  modem  ^philosophers ;  but  more  especially  of 
the  fanciful  system  of  Rousseau,  as  explained  and  detailed  in 
his  Entile.  But  we  were  astonished  to  find  tliat,  in  the  Eng- 
Ksh  Encyclopoedia,  a  book  which  we  have  never  seen,  Rous- 
fcau's. principles  of  education  are  seriously  and  strenuwusly 
recommended  to  the  adoption  of  Christian  parents.  But  no-* 
thing  more  can  be  requisite  to  put  the  public  on  their  guard 
agamst  such  mischievous  publications,  than  to  extract  th« 
passages  quoted  by  the  Archdeacon,  with  his  own  general  re* 
.  marks  upon  them. 

"  The  Guide  of  Youth,  in  matters  of  belief,  and  plans  of  duty 
and  demeanour,  must  be  dismissed.  The  young  niust  be  left  un» 
l^iassetl,  that  tliey  may  take  up  rational  opinions,  and  form  scheinec 
of  conduct  with  a  reasonable  choice.  Thus  those  measures  of  do- 
cility, by  which  the  child  was  once  thought  to  display  a  pattern  eve« 
to  the  more  experienced,  must  pass  for  things  of  little  value.  Thui 
the  dutiful  compliance,  which  is  so  entirely  proper  in  its  season,  and 
which  the  order  of  Nature  and  the  laws  of  Providence  prescribe,  is 
to  be  cancelled.  We  are  reqiured  to  quit  this  old  track*  and  to 
pursue  such  methods  with  the  young,  that  their  assent  in  points  of 
fiuth,  and  their  moral  resolutions  shall  be  suspended,  until  that  pe- 
riod of  life  shall  arrive,  when  the  ^xm^ers  of  reason  shall  be  vigorous 
and  active  for  the  purpose  of  deliberation  and  decision.  Till  that 
time  the  parent  and  preceptor  must  keep  silence,  lest  they  should 
instil  prejudice  for  tmth,  and  war|>  the  mind,  instead  of  furthering 
its  Ingress  and  proficiency.  Such  were  among  the  fancies  of  Rous- 
seau ;  and  whimsical  and  idle  as  they  seem,  they  have  a  root  of  bit^ 
temess.  They  have  contributed  theu*  share,  with  other  speculatiom 
from  the  same  school,  in  producing  the  miseries  of  which  tliis  age 
has  had  so  dire  a  spectacle.  They  call  therefore  for  some  mark  of 
cautKHi,  and  more  especially  as  they  have  been  translnsed  and 
adopted  in  more  recent  publications*." 
—     -  -       ■       ■     —  ■  .     ,_  -  ■       -  -    .      .      _,  -    ■  ^ 

••  •  There  are,  doubtless,  many  lively  and  many  useful  hints 
given  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  concerning  education,  wliich  might 
weD  be  adopted  in  any  miscellaneous  publication,  or  in  any  scheme. 
The  main  principles  of  the  system  are  the  things  opposed  in  this 
discourse,  as  wholly  inconsistent  with  the  order  of  Providence,  se 
evidently  founded  in  the  ties  of  nature,  in  the  bonds  of  relative  con- 
nection,* and  in  the  early  obligations  to  mutual  duty.  The  editors 
of  the  British  Encyclopcedia  have  obseived  a  due  discretion  in  their 
artkia  of  £ducatx>n.  They  have  detailed  the  heads  of  various 
mtems^  that  of  Rousseau  is  only  mentioned  after  others,  with  sui^* 
Acknt  cautions,  and  without  preference.    What  relates  to  religion  is  ' 
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fi^  Admxttmg,  llwRfeK,  tfa«t  opinioiis  entertained  tm  trast,  bflfere 
a  right  knowledge  of  their  reasons  shall  be  gained,  may  bear  the 
name  of  prejudices,  how  then  shall  we  dispense  witii  such  rules  for 
the  govemnient  and  conduct  of  the  young  ]     Withdraw  your  child 

1,  -  .X     ....         .^. 

wholly  8U{^>re8sed.  But  in  the  English  Encydopoedia,  the  system 
of  Rousseau  is  given  with  decided  preference,  with  a  large  and  par^ 
ticular  detail,  of  which  such  aa  these  are  chief  aphorisms. 

" '  Prepare  early  for  the  cii]oymeut  of  liberty,  and  the  exercise  of 
the  nattiral  abilities  of  the  child,  by  leaving  him  in  full  possessioa 
of  them,  unrestrained  by  any  artiHcial  habits ;  and  by  putting  him 
in  a  situation  to  be  always  master  of  himself,  and  to  do  whatever 
his  resolution  prompts  him  to,  as  soon  as  he  is  able  to  form  one.— 
Instil  no  ideas  of  command  or  obedience :  but  let  him  conceive  botb 
your  actions  and.  his  own  to  be  equally  independent.— ^He  should  b« 
made  to  do  nothing  out  of  obedience,  but  only  out  of  necessity.  Tha 
words  command  and  obey  should  have  no  place  in  his  dictionary; 
much  less  those  of  duty  and  obligation :  but  those  of  power,  neces- 
sity, impotence,  and  restraint,  ought  to  stand  forth  in  capitals/ 

"Mr.  Locke's  plan  of  educatmg  children,  by  reasoning  with  them, 
18  ridiculed,  and  we  are  told  that  '  No  children  are  so  silly  and 
lidiculous  as  those  with  whom  much  aigument  has  been  held. — ^Us© 
force  with  cliildren,  and  argument  witii  men;  such  is  the  order  of 
nature.  The  philosoi>iier  stands  m  no  need  of  legal  restrictions. — 
Let  iiim  not  imagifle  you  protend  to  have  any  authority  over  him. 
Let  him  only  be  sensible  that  he  is  weak,  and  you  are  strong;  that 
from  your  situation  and  his,  he  lies  necessarily  at  your  mercy.  Let 
hun  know,  let  huii  learu  to  perceive  this  circumstance :  let  him  early 
kei  on  his  aspiring  cresl  the  hard  yoke  which  nature  hath  imposed 
upon  man ;  the  heavy  yoke  of  necessity,  ^nder  which  every  finite 
being  must  bow.— The  bridle  of  liis  restraint  should  be  force,  an4 
not  authority.— Give  your  pupil  no  kind  of  verbal  instructions.  He 
should  i^ceive  none  but  from  experience.  In6ict  on  him  no  kind  of 
punishment,  for  he  knows  not  what  it  is  to  be  in  fault.  Require  hun 
aever  to  ask  pardon,  for  he  cannot  offend  you.  As  he  is  insensible 
of  all  moral  obligation,  he  cannot  do  any  thing  morally  evil,  or  that 
13  deserving  of  punishment  or  reprimand.— It  is  thus,  by  attempting 
nothing  in  tlie  beginning,  you  might  produce  a  prodigy  of  educa- 
tion.—Take  the  road  directly  opposite  to  that  which  is  m  use,  and 
you  will  almost  always  do  right.— Exercb^  his  corporeal  organs,  senses, 
and  faculties,  as  much  as  you  please,  but  keep  his  intellectual  ones  m- 
active  as  long  as  possible.— A  child  not  knowing  what  he  is  about,  in 
making  engagements  cannot  be  said  to  tell  a  lie,  or  deceive  in  so 
dom*'.  Hence  it  follows,  that  deceit  and  lymg,  m  children,  must 
all  l^  attributed  to  their  masters,  and  that  in  endeavoiuing  to  teach 
them  the  truth,  they  only  instruct  them  to  lie,— Never  exact  anj 
promise  of  him,  for  fear'he  should  be  tempted  to  break  it.— By 
appearing  to  preach  up  virtue,  we  make  them  in  love  with  vice,  and 
encourage  them  to  practise  by  forbiddhig.    in  order  to  render  tbenl 
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tt^m  aB  cr4eily  and  social  converse,  or  pi«oe|Kiiw  kistiMBon  ;  leaTt  . 
han  untutoied  to  collect  rules  at  length  lor  himself,  or  to  grow  vf 
under  the  sole  management  of  one  who  lefiMes  to  instil  any.     What 
wfll  be  the  consequence  I     He  will  not,  indeed,  be  warped  by  pte* 

|>ious»  we  tire  out  their  patience  at  church ;  and  hy  making  them 
mutter  their  prayers  per^vetually,  we  compel  them  to  sigh  for  tbf 
liberty  of  not  ptaying  at  all.-^Let  him  take  nothins;  on  trust  from 
his  preceptors,  but-  on  his  own  compreheiision  and  conviction :  tia 
ihould  not  ksMm,  but  invent  the  sciences.— in  requiring  him  to  bt 
dodie  and  tractable,  when  be  is  little,  you  prepare  hrm  to  be  a  cny 
dnlous  dupe  when  he  is  grown  up/ 

**  The  section  of  reli^n  begins  Ihus :  <  tlie  reader  will  doubt  lesl 
be  surprised,  that  we  hiwe  attended  our  pupil  throughout  the  wbok 
fint  age  of  life,  without  ever  speaking  to  him  of  religion.  He  hardly 
knows,  at  fifteen,  whether  or  not  lie  has  a  soul ;  and^  perhaps,  it 
will  not  be  time  to  inform  him  of  it  when  he  is  eighteen :  if  he  leumi 
it'teo  soon,  he  runs  a  risque  of  not  knowmg  it  at  alL^Wcre  wc  to 
design  a  picture  of  the  most  deplorable  stupidity,  we  would  draw  a 
pedant  teaching  children  their  Catechism :  and,  if  resolved  to  crack 
the  brain  of  a  child,  it  is  only  necessary  to  oblige  him  to  explain 
what  he  said  when  he  repeated  bis  Catechism.— The  faith  of  children, 
and  indeed  of  many  grown  persons,  is  merely  an  affair  of  geography.  Are 
they  to  be  rewarded  in  heaven,  because  they  were  bom  in  Britain 
ind  not  at  Mecca  ?— When  a  child  says  he  believes  in  God,  ft  is  not 
in  God  that  he  believes,  but  in  Peter  or  James,  who  tell  him  there  it 
KNuething  called  God. — ^The  diflerence  that  exists  bet^veen  us  and 
the  reader  is,  that  he  thinks  children  of  seven  years  old  may  believe  in 
God,  and  we  do  not  think  them  capable  of  it,  even  at  fifteens 
Whether  we  are  right  or  wrong  in  this  particular,  is  not  of  itself  an 
ardcle  of  faith,  but  only  a  simple  observation  in  natural  history.— 
To  whalt  sect  shall  we  unite  the  man  of  nature?  The  answer  appean 
to  be  very  simf^e :  we  will  unite  him  neither  to  one  nor  another, 
but  place  him  in  a  proper  situation,  and  qualify  him  to  make  choice  of 
that  which  the  best  use  of  his  reason  may  incline  him  to  adopt.' 

"  Yet  one  half  of  the  human  race  are  cut  off  at  a  stroke  from  all 
benefit,  from  the  foregoing  declamations  concerning  independent 
virtue,  and  against  imbibed  opinions ;  and  a  complete  dependence, 
both  in  mind  and  in  body,  is  assigned  to  them  in  tiie  section  of 
female  education. 

"  *  The  good  actions  of  a  man  depend  solely  on  himself;  he  mar 
bid  defiance  to  the  public  judgement ;  but  those  of  women  depend|' 
upon  others,  since  her  reputation,  which  is  nothing  but  opinion,  is ' 
as  dear  to  her  as  her^life.  The  consequence  is,  tliat  their  system  of 
edooatio»  ought  to  be  different  from  ours.  Opmion  i$  the  grave  of 
wtue  amoiig  men,  but  its  throne  in  women.'  If  tiiis  were  the  worst, 
that  the  biar<^  opinion,  the  fetter  of  the  mind,  the  badge  of  error, 
must  beep  women  in  paths  which  every  one  sees  and  knows  to  be 
]%bt^  w%ai^  bedisposad  to  ery  oat,  *  felioes  erroresuo:'  but  it' 
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.  judice*  He  will  not  be  tinctured  with  any  pnnMMttioni  ilvhicn  6160  . 
serve  to  be  called  bpinions ;  but  he  will  be  the  slave  of  appetite^ 
and  the  sport  of  passion*  Again,  if  moral  practice  be  die  object* 
strip  your  child  of  what  you  may  chuse  to  call  the  fetters  of  prejn-* 
dice,  coDcemiug  decent  manners,  modesty,^  and  fit  behaviour,  and 
how  surely  will  it  follow,  that  the  decent  and  the  modest  will  have 
reason  to  reprove  your  wild  experimeqt,  and  to  resent  the  injurf 
which  will  happen  to  society  through  your  perverseness.    And  yet 

,  -      -  -  r     I         -    -      -  r    _     -  I  -  -■■..■■.  .,   .^.         . 

remams  for  them  not  only  to  be  told  that '  the  education  of  Uie  fair 
sex  should  be  entirely  relative  to  ours,'  with  no  flattering  exception^ 
and  no  reserve  of  auy  common  privilege ;  they  must  be  content  to  • 
hear  also,  that  *  woman  is  by  nature  a  coquette,  but  her  coquetry 
changes  its  forms  and  its  objects,  according  tp  her  different  views  a 
let  us  regulate  these  by  nature,  and  then  she  will  have  the  education 
suitable  to  her  sex/  Accordingly  love,  and  influence  in  the  hearts 
of  men,  fonn  almost  exclusive  ends  and  olyecls  of  the  rules  which 
follow.  But,  as  many  fall  short  of  those  ends  of  female  education,  qb 
this  plan,  without  any  fault  of  theirs,  their  cast,  with  none  but  such 
rules,  would  be  sad  indeed.  There  are,  however,  good  and  perti« 
nent  remarks  relating  to  domestic  life. 

'"  The  maxims  produced  in  tliis  note  are  not  detailed  in  th* 
work  alluded  to,  as  descriptive  only  of  the  notions  of  one  celebrated 
writer  on  such  subjects,  but  as  solid  parts,  and  commanding  propo- 
sitions, in  a  manual  of  education  framed  for  general  use.  The 
Editors,  whilst  they  avow  a  decided  preference  for  the  system  of 
Rousseau,  profess  that  they  avail  themselves  of  the  remarks  of  others, 
wherever  they  seem  more  to  the  purpose.  There  are  two  passages 
toivard  the  close  which  speak  indeed  in  plain  and  earnest  terms  of 
instillmg  mto  the  minds  of  children  an  apprehension  of  the  Deity,  a 
belief  of  future  rewards  and  punishments,  with  a  sense  of  \he  vanity 
of  present  things:  but  such  directions,  whether  from  the  pen  of 
Rousseau,  or  any  other,  stand  in  such  flat  contradiction  to  the  rest, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  them ;  nor  is  it  attempted. 

"  Thus  we  are  bid  at  length  to  accustom  children '  to  feel  themselves 
always  in  tlic  presence  of  the  Deity ;  to  have  hun  for  a  witness  to 
their  actions,  to  their  thoughts,  to  their  vutues,  to  their  pleasures ;  to 
do  good  without  ostentation,  because  he  loves  it ;  to  sufter  evil  with» 
out  repining,  because  he  will  juake  them  amends;  m  short* 
to  be  every  day  of  their  lives  the  same  as  they  would  desire  to  have 
been  when  they  appear  m  his  presence.  This  is  a  system  at  least 
unsusceptible  of  abuse,  impiety,  or  fenaticbra.  Let  others  preach 
•ubluner  cjoctrines  as  long  as  they  please,  for  our  parts  we  acknow- 
ledge  none  but  this.'  But  who  can  reconcile  this,  or  any  other  incul- 
cation of  religious  principles  on  the  minds  of  children,  with  a  schema 
approved  and  followed  through  so  many  pages,  which  caste  out  the 
knowledge  of  God,  of  the  soul  and  iU  concerns,  together  with  the 
exercise  of  prayer  of  all  kmds,  from  periods  of  life  fys  beyond  the 
age  of  childhood,  even  to  the  years  of  twelve,  fifteen,  and  eighteen  r 


•tUs  IS  de  iplan  which  professes  to  subdue  appetite  and  ptt»iaii : .  iiot 
bv  Vemos  of  duty ;  Done  auch  are  to  he  given :  much  less  by  habits 
of  obfdiwcc ;  ^  whole  notion  of  obedience  must  be  baoialied  wifth 
a  strict  exclusioD  from  the  scheme :  not  by  inspiriug  any  leaae  of 
social  obligations ;  they  are  equally  proscribed  ;  it  is  total  indepen- 
deoce  wldcb  is  sou^t;  not  bypoiiiting  out  and  clierisfaiiig  tlie  main 
ties  of  TelalioD  among  men ;  all  such  are  to  be  kept  out  of  view ; 
tut  b^  leaving  the  child  to  find  out  at  length,  if  he  can,  to  what 
^itmmtks  his  nature  must  submit. 

*'  Yet  this  is  called  the  system  of  nature,  though  its  admhers  and 
Abettors  boost,  that  in  no  age,  time,  or  country,  was  it  ever  tlKO«ig||t 
of  before  the  day  of  itjs  eccentric  author.  To  him,  indeed,  it  waa 
^tural'  enough  to  endeaVour  to  multiply  the  image  of  himself,  /ar 
the  scheme  is  expressly  calculated  to  mise  such  men  as  he  was :  mep 
iotplerant  of  Ihe  sense  and  practice  of  all  others,  though  demandiQ|( 
cveiy  speck»  of  latitude  for  themselves." 

We  must  refer  our  readers  to  the  Charge  itself  for  a  furthct 

exposure  of  these  priuciple^y  iK>t-only  flagrantly  abominable^ 

but  perfectly  ridiculous;  betraying  not  only  depravity  of  heart, 

^-  but  imbecilit)'  of  mind.     Having  traced  the  natural  cpose- 

alienees  of  such  a  vile  system,  the  Archdeacon  next  exhibitf 
le  beneficial  effects  of  a  religious  education. 

**  fer  <SifereBt  was  the  course  m  every  age  and  geheratfon  of 
le  who  have  had  the  light  and  blessing  of  revealed  truth.    Voder 
1  rfwpenwirtkMisthe  Almighty  having  provided  for  the  admission  of  the 
«bild  totfae  jNTivil^es  of  liis  Coyemtnt,  was  careful  to  provideaftlofor  his  • 

'  caily  educatjoo  in  Ifae  hnmvledge  of  the  truth.     The  plain  -aiid  4xr- 

'  tain  enddenoe  that  such  privileges  were  opened  to  the  young,  io^li^ 
all  that  I  contend  for ;  and  demonstrates  that  the  first  and  oreatest 
ichai^ge  which  belongs  to  those  about  them  must  be  to  en^vour 
constantly  to  make  them  sensible  of  the  benefits  enlarged  to  tkem, 
jnd  to  impress  them  with  aA  early  apprehension  of  their  callings 
Tbe  reasons  and  advantages  of  this  mode  of  nurture  are  apparent^ 
Tbqr  who  are  made  acquainted  from  the  first  dawn  of  reason  with 
ihtir  obligations,  will  find  the  strongest  motives  operating  oh  tieir 
minds  to  withhold  them ftom  such  courses  as  may  produce  tbeforifeiture 
of  the  grants  of  fovour,  and  to  guard  tliem  from  such  kinds  of  conr 
duct,  ^leech,  or  manners,  as  might  disgrace  that  honourable  badge 

.  wbicrh  forms  their  chief  distinction,  and  constitutes  the  pledge  of 
good  hope  to  them  from  their  earliest  yeurs.  If  this  he  deri  led,  as 
itImsWn,  as  making  knowledge  and  salvation  a  geogr,,p',ir.il  cor.- 
eeni,  because  the  advantage  is  confined  to  this  or  that  division  of 
i^«aith,  alUhatw^need  to  answer  is,  that  the  same  Lor^i  wjjo 

JBttde  the  earth,  and  moves  it,  and  upholds  it,  Jbas  set  fjith  these 
pmikges  with  a. gradual  progress,  ai«l  most  desprrate  and  un^jrate- 

16al,  moflt  rash  and  senseless  are  these  who  shall  refuse  advauta«;ei 
AP/CXXIU.    Y«L,  XXXI.  C 
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becftOBe  tliey  aie  local/  and  at  hand.  Alas !  it  is  too  probable  tbut 
the  wider  prevalence  and  cacreaae  of  the  Ueanig  over  all  the  cailii 
is  [are]  nrach  hindered  and  obstructed  by  the  want  ofvalne  for  the  be* 
nelits  which  we  eiyoy.'^ 

Incredible  as  it  mi^  appear,  we  have  really  beard  of  twa 
faoulies^  one  in  the  vicinity  of  the  xnetropolis,  another  ia 
Huntingdonshire^  who  actually  brought  up  their  children  in  ooa- 
formity  with  the  principles  of  Rousseau,  and  the  English  Ency- 
clopoedists ;  and  the  conduct,  speecfa,and  manners  of  these  un-  . 
•  happy  children  were  precisely  such  as  every  man  of  common 
sense  would  expect  them  to  be.  They  were  a  disgrace  to  their 
parents,  a  torment  to  themselves,  ana  likely  to  become  pests 
to  society.  This  Charge  contains  ihany  other  sensible  reflcc* 
tions  ana  judicious  remarks ;  and  is,  in  every  respect,  highly 
creditable  to  the  author's  zeal,  knowledge,  and  piety,  and  en- 
titled to  the  most  serious  attention  of  the  public. 


A  General  System  qf  Nature,  through  the  three  grand  Kmgdam^ 
qf  AiumaUy  Vegetables y  and  Mbierals,  systematically  Scided 
into  their  several  Classes,  Orders,  Genera,  Species  and  Vari" 
eties,  with  their  HabitcUions,  Manners,  Economy,  Structure, 
and  Peculiarities.  By  Sir  Charles  Linne :  translated  from 
Gmelin,  Fabridus,  Willdenow,  ^c.  Together  with  varitnm 
modem  Arrangements  and  Corrections,  derived  from  the 
TVcmsactions  of  the  Idnnean  and  other  Societies,  as  well  09 
from  the  Classical  Works  of  Shaw,  Tiiomton,  Abbot,  Dono^ 
van,  Sowerby,  Latham,  DiUwyn,  Lewin,  Martyn,  Andrews, 
Lambert,  8^c.  ifc.  with  a  Life  of  Linni,  appropriate  Copper^ 
plates,  and  a  Dictionary  explr^iatorv  of  the  Terms  which 
occur  in  the  several  Departments  of  Natural  History.  By 
William  Tuuton,  M.D.  F. L. S.  &c.  Sec.  In  ^even 
volumes  large  8vo,  about  800  pages  in  each^  42  4^* 
Lackington,  Allen,  and  Co. 

IT  would  now  be  superfluous  to  speak  of  the  merits  of  the 
Systema  Natures  of  Llnn^  ;  its  general  and  decided  superiority 
is,  we  may  venture  to  say,  so  universally  acknowledged,  that 
therer  are  lew  or  no  civilized  countries  in  the  world,  not  even 
excepting  the  bigotted  Mohammedan,  where  the  works  of  this 
great  Swedish  naturalist  are  wholly  unknown.  Such  |^eral 
and  early  fmnc  cannot  be  solely  the  eflect  of  fortuitous  curcum- 
stancei</  or  of  fashionable  caprice,  but  must  also  be  dependent 
on  the  intrinsic  merit  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  importance  of 
the  subject.    Natural  history,  indeed,  is,  6f  all  human  studies^ 
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6ie  iilO^t  eongenial  and  the  most  easy  to  man :  it  requires  no 
complex  or  expcfasive  apparatus ;  neither  the  furnace  of  the 
chemist  nor  the  telescope  of  the  aflronomer ;  simple  inspcc*^ 
tion  alone  being  sufficient  for  the  naturalist.  The  student^ 
however^  who  would  aspire  to  this  enviable  title,  must  not 
only  possess  a  capacious  and  methodical  mind^  but  must  leave  off 
all  the  low  vices  and  passions  which  predominate  in  common 
characters,  ere  he  can  expect  to  make  any  distinguished  pro- 
gress in  this  amiable  and  interesting  science.  Such  studies^ 
mdeedy  while  they  directly  administer  to  the  means  and  com- 
forts of  social  lite,  seem  much  better  calculated  than  monkish 
instituti<Mi8  to  raise  up  a  class  of  men  destined  to  preserve 
society  from  degenerating  into  mere  commercial  decorum  and 
worldly-mindedness,  and  to  set  the  noble  example  of  natural 
science  supporting  Christian  piety,  and  thereby  displaying  tlM 
true  dignity  and  character  of  human  nature.  Theprogress,  there«» 
fore,  of  the  natural  sciences  affords  at  least  another  ground  fot 
hpping  that  a  gradual  and  permanent  reform  may  take  plac* 
among  men  without  the  horrors  of  political  frenzy  and  the 
'effusion  of  human  blood.  It  will  superinduce  habits  of  regularity 
and  of  more  just  reasoning,  and  teach  men  insensibly  to  reform 
themselves  before  they  think  of  reforming  the  State.  A  knowr 
ledge  of  the  order  and,sympathy  which  prevails  throughput  the 
whole  economy  of  nature,  must  demonstrate  equally  flie  exist* 
tence  and  necessity  of  that  integrity  or  intircn^ss  which  con* 
stitutes  all  true  grcathess  in  man  ;  it  likewise  proves,  i  prbri^ 
that  he  whose  private  vices  destroy  this  intirepess,  whatever 
may  be  his  talents  and  political  tenets,  is  t6tally  incapable  of 
being  a  legislator,  and  unworthy  of  enjoying  power  in  any 
nation.  But  without  dwelling  at  greater  length  on  the  moral 
land  political  advantages  to  be  derivtd  from  the  study  of  natural 
history,  a  subject  too  copious  to  be  discussed  in  this  place,  we 
shall  extract  a  part  of  Dr.  Turton's  elegant  ancJ  wnnprehensl^'e 

Ereface  to  this  work,  on  presenting  it  to  the  English  reader  in 
is  vernacular  tongue. 

**  Man,"  observes  this  able  naturalist^  ''  always  etlfk>uB  and  in- 
quwitive,  and  ever  desirous  of  adding  to  his  useAil  knowledge* 
among  other  sources  of  amusement  and  instruction,  M  naturallv  led 
to  contemplate  and  to  enquire  into  the  works  of  iratUi  e.  He  fool  i 
vith  gratefy  reverence  upon  those  vast  families  of  created  foeiug% 
^wiiich  it  has  pleased  the  Autlior  of  all  things  to  place  subordinate  ta  « 
bi^  wisdom  and  power ;  he  exaraioes,  with  wonder,  their  formatk>Q, 
babits,  and  economy;  and  hears  with  del^t  the  namtious  of  tho.«« 
who  have  sought  imer  the  natural  curiosities  of  distant  countries. 
ThsU  this  bMUtiful  and  inviting  study  may  be  fadlilated,  and  that  the 

.........  •    C  2        ■    ■ 
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v^fetf  4ke|todnoliMi8«ii4  iiihriutBayo^  lM»e  nay  M 

•nudged  and  oonvedieolly  exhibited;  systeim  have  been  iDveDled  i«* 

diMciiig  them  to  their  several  kingdcnu^  classes,  tribes,  femili^  and 

individuals;  with  their  names,  habitations,  manners,  economy,  and 

appearance.    These  have  eqjoyed  their  various  degrees  of  repute 

-wna  exoelienoe,  but  the  amazing  comprehension,  learning,  and  labour 

of  the  celebrated  Sit*  (jharles  Lrnn^,  hAB  [have]  {Produced  a  system  so 

cidU-  dnd  ^ihpl'e,  to  tom|i«!ndi6Us  and  aceurate,  that  the  lover  of  ua^ 

Hind  histoid  ihay  difectly  discover  the  name  and  the  properties  of 

^Iriiait^vtu-  subject  may  Mi  in  his  way,  or  be  may  <*hoose  to  iufestisat^ 

^  ittsyst&Mftib  arhmgement,  tiie  student  has  this  peculiar  niWan^ 

%^  that  by  in^itedtately  ahrivuig  at  th^  name,  the  whole  ^  its 

ttinomh  ^uiditil»  Mt  iitomediat^y  dapfaiyi^d  to  him ;  but  without  ft  sJqh 

4enatic  eiaasificatioB,  he  wamlers  m  obsciinty  mkI  nncertaiiity,  and 

imist  collect  Utt  whole  of  its  habits  and  peculiarities,  b^ore  he  can 

jDcertafai  the  individHal  he  is  examining.    The  traveller,  for  exata>- 

ple>  who*  wishes  to  collect  the  more  curious  subjects  of  natural  hi^ 

4ofy,  finds  a  bird,  whose  name,  habits,  and  economy,  be  is  desirous 

jd  investigating;  from  its  conic,  sharp-pointed  bill,  slender  le0»  and 

jSvide^  toes,  he  finds  that  it  belongs  to  the  order  Pssaseres;  and  from 

Its  thidk,  string  convex  bill,  with  the  lower  mandible  bent  in  SLt 

Ihe'^^g^  and  the  tongue  abruptly  cut  off  at  the  end,  he  ¥€fen  it  t6 

^the  gehos  Loxsi  or  Grosbeak;  And  nmnh^  hfseye  over  the  specific 

"Offia^c^  b^  ihiMK^iately  deterniines  it,  from  its  exactly  imswer- 

ia|;  Ihfe  isp^cific  character,  '  body  Abov^  bro^ii,  beneath  yelidwish'- 

SMiite,  ekbwn  and  breast  pale  yelhnv^  chih  brown,'  to  be  the  Phfli^ 

y^  Grosbeak  fi;tMrf«  PkiUfifina) ;  a  tittle  bird  which  he  finds  ts  It 

native  of  the  Philippine  ishind^  and  endowed  by  nature  with  instmc^ 

five  notions  of  fMeservation  and  comfort,  nearly  af^Nnoaching  to  hu- 

.   jnan  ititeU^oice ;  that  it  constructs  a  curious  nest  witli  the  loqg  fibres 

..of  pkmts  ordry  ^rass,  and  suspends  it  by  a  kind  of  cord,  nearly 

halt  an  ell  long,  from  the  end  of  a  slender  branch  of  a  tree,  that  it 

imay  he  inaccessible  to  snakes,  and  safe  from  tlie  prying  intixision  of 

the  numerous  monkies  which  inliabit  tliose  regions;  at  the  end  of 

this  cord  is  a^urd-sliaped  nest,  divided  into  three  apartmtots^  th^ 

first  of  whicKis  occupied  by  the  mate,  tlie  second  by  the  female,  and 

-the  tl&-d  containing  the  ^jroung;  and  m  th^  first  apartment,  >vhcre 

the  male  ke^  wntch  while  the  female  is  hatching,  is  phK:ed,  on  one 

side,  a  littk  tough  cUy,  and  on  the  top  of  this  clay  is  fixed  a  glow* 

worm  to  afibrd  its  inhabitants  light  in  the  night  time. 

•'  Tliat  the  English  student  may  be  put  in  possesion  of  this  vast 

jtreasure,  comprehending  and  illustrating  all  nature  through  the  thrae 

kingdoms  of  anunals,  vegetables,  and  minerals,  I  have  undertaken  a 

^translation  firom  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  NATURiB  of  LiN- 

KK,  by  Gmelin,  amended  and  enlarged  by  the  improvements  and 

additions  of  later  naturalists.    Tlie  cxpcdiencv  of  this  transbtion 

has  long  been  acknowledged,  and  the  want  of  it  often  lamented.; 

.  and.  it  has  been  a  principal  view  of  the  editor  to  deliver  itin  9S  intel- 

Mffble  and  as  uselul  ■%  form  as  the  nature  of  such  a  woik  woiilS  ad- 
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of  such  M  are  PflCttliuriy  appropri^le  to  the  afimae^  i»  afixe4  to  tf^ 
tist  vohuDe.  For  the  (onvcni^n^  of  «i^|i  ^  w^ih  to  tooonc  ic-« 
q4aJDted  with  the  pi9<ftictioii8  of^thw  owb  cowUry,  the  diffi»eiit 
subjects  of  mtonl  history  hitherto  ibund  io  Omt  Brittki  are  point- 
ed oat  by  an  asterisk.  In  the  ornithological  dqwrtoMBt,  I  have 
been  dfiefly  aafliited  by  the  works  of  Dr.LATHAM;  in  cntomolofy, 
h¥thel^ed]1^^the8yaKai6#Fidi«ieHHi;  in  thutaf  facHa. 
blcs^,  by  the  S|Mcies  Plantanm  of  k|«  Mw4  w4  d9%«i«  WiUir 
BENO  w ;  and  in  all  by  the  accurate  Pr.  Sbaw,  m  hfSis)^||»C  spul 
beautifal  pubycation,  the  NataraKsfs  MiaoeUaaf. 

''The  travelfer  who  has  leisure  and  ^lioatioB  to  Us  aeqwatcd 
with  this  chamiinff  science,  who  may  find  it  necessary  to  iMi^nnlne 
what  animals  are  nt  for  food,  and  what  are  poisonous^  or  who  may 
wisb  to  add  whatever  new  taateriais-nay  occur  to  hfaa ;  theooUeotor 
of  such  aul^tsasaie  vahiabk  either  for  thair  bteuty  or  their  nrity, 
and  who  nay  wish  to  arran^  hip  oahjnet  atairdia^  to  the  km  «f 
nature  and  science ;  and  the  retivad  and  piivaAi»  ipdfviAasil»  whoaviy 
desire  to  iili  his  vacant  hours  with  a  natunl  knowledge  of  th^  varifOd^e; 
oJUjects  around  hin^,  must,  excqit  they  Ue;  well  acquainted  with  tbr 
Latin  language,  and  the  technical  terms  peculis^r  to  the  science,  be 
for  ever  ignorant  of  the  means  by  which  this  information  may  be  best 
obtained.  Had  natural  history  been  more  scientiik^ly  known.  Ml  L- 
TON  would  not  have  described  the  whale  as  a  scaly  animal,  nor  the 
snake  as  having  a  hairy  mane ;  nor  would  the  arms  of  many  o/ our, 
nobility  have  been  supported  by  the  represenrtations  of  compound 
animals^  eausting  only  in  the  imaginatien  of  fanciful  divamers.  T(ie 
■dynneenwnt  of  agriculture,  and  roost  of  our  avts  and  mannfhe- 
t«ir€9,  must  depend  in  no  small  raeasuve  upon  our  comparative 
hnoudedge  of  natural  history,  particularly  ehemistry  and  botany; 
and  these  wiU  questionless  become  enlarged  as  this  science  is  more 
atudied  and  mpre  known*  The  editor  therefore  hopes,  that,  in  de- 
livering thb  work  in  the  English  language,  he  is  adding  somethiog  to 
the  stock  of  innocent  amMsement,  and  somettung  to  general  utility/* 

Four  volumes  of  this  translation  are  dedicated  to  the  animal' 
kingdom ;  the  first  volume  includes  the  mamxpalia^  birds, 
amphibia,  and  fishes,  occupying  about  9^50  pages  ;  the  second 
nod  third  are  devoted  to  insects  ;  and  the  fourth  to  worms.  The 
'  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  embrace  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  the 
seventh  gives  an  account  of  tlic  minerals,  with  a  vocabulary  of 
terms,  and  a  life  of  Linn^.  We  shall  notice  these  volumea 
in  the  respective  order  of  their  subjects,  in  which  it  will  ap- 
pear that  the  translator  has  executed  this  arduous  task,  with 
considerable  ability  and  fidelity;  that  the  important  additions 
which  he  has  maae  from  the  writings  of  later  naturalists  have 
rendered  his  translation  almost  a  new  work  ;  and  that  he  has 
laid  before  the  English  reader  such  a  general  sjrstem  of  nature 
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as  all  who  cither  pretend  td^  or  wish-  for,  an  extensive  1cn6w-»' 
ledge  of  the  natural  sciences,  should  attentively  peruse;  in  a 
word,  that  his  translation  of,  and  additions  to,  the  works  of 
the  illustrious  Swede,  deserve  a  ptace  in  the  library  of  every 
well  educated  person,  whether  male  or  female. 
{To  be  continued:] 

Essays  x>n  the  Morbid  Anatomy  €^  the^  Human  Eye.  By 
jAMiiS  Wahdrop>  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur^ 
geons,  of  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Societies,  and 
one  of  the  Surgt-bns  of  the  Public  Dispensary  of  Edinburgh, 
tllnsirnte'dhij  Plates.  *  Pp.  l6<>>  large' 8vo,  ills.  Consta-* 
ble,  Edinburgh;  Murray,  Lbndbli.    '1808.  '     ',       ■ 

THE  object  of  these  Essays  Is  to  describe  the  various  ftior- 
bid  alterations  in  the  ^truclupeof  the  human  eye,  and  to  iU 
I'ustrate  by  engraving  those  -which  are  most  remarkable. 

It  would  seem  that  the  author  ha»  been  led  to  this  under- 
taking from  Yio  former  attempt  having  been  made  in  this  coun- 
try to  treat  of  the  pathcilogy  of  thfe  human  eye ;  and  though 
Richter,  of  Gottingen,  has  f]perhaps  given  the  best  dcscrip^ 
tion  of  these  diseases,  and  laid  down  the  most  judicious  prac- 
tical rules  that  have  yet  been  suggested— though  Beer  of  Vi-^ 
^nna  has  contributed  many  uscfuT  hints-- though  Voigtcl  and 
Sybcl  have  collected  a  great  store  of  facts  connected  with. the 
morbid  anatomy  of  the  eye— though  Conradi,  Scarpa,,  aixl 
Others,  have  likewise  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  tlie  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  this  organ— yet  none  of  Uiese  authors  have 
delineated  the  morbid  changes  of  structure  which  they  -have 
described.  A  few  drawings  ortly  are  to  be  found,  in  the  works 
of  Beer  and  Scarpa,  and  in  some  periodical  publications.  The 
author  is  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  importance  of  ai 
work,  the  object  of  which  is  to  supply  these  defects,  is  suffi- 
oicntly  obvious. 

Some  general  observations  form  its  commencement.  In 
t)iese  o  j^ervaiunis  the  aiuhor  explains  the  purport  and  tendency 
pf  the  classification  which  he  means  to  adopt,  an-  abstract  of 
which  v/e  ehall  lay  before  our  readers. 

"  Most  of  the  organs  of  our  body  are  made  up  of  a  variety  of  ele- 
mentary parts,  or  textures,  each  of  which,  in  vvhaf ever  situation  it  is 
found,  anbnis  uuiforniN  the  same  j))iysical  properties.  These,  are  tlie , 
elementary  parts,  whir-h,  by  the  diviei-sity  of  their  combinations,  pro- 
(iuce  all  tiic  iiioditications  of  structure  aud  functiotrs  whidi  the  dif^ 
ferent  organs  of  animals  exhibit.  The  study  of  these  elementary 
parts,  independent  of  tiie  organs  which  they- concur  to  form,  is  tb* 
object  of  general  anatomy. 
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^  ThisnMtliodof  conaidefiiif  <MniiiMd  bodies  k  BOtm  iBOSta* 
mk  aMnetkn,  nor  a  y  cahtwg  rtfincnieBt,  ItmsM  Ami  tlie  «•- 
flBBtklflttiureof  thdr  ooastifiitiiNi*  and  it  accords  with  every  phcno- 
ascnomnth  which  weave  acquainted*  We  may  traceit  nmobscr^r 
mtionsafinaiiy  (tf  tbedderanatomisti;  and  it  may  be  considered  as 
the  bads  of  some  of  the  most  aigcnioiis  phvsiologiad  theories  of  the 
late  celebrated  Mr.  John  Hunter,  Althoiij^,  therefore,  at  first 
ttghfy  it  may  ha?e  the  appearance  of  beinff  arbitrary  and  artificial,  it 
is  neverthelesi^  I  am  persuaded,  founded  on  the  most  9pprDfed 
principles  of  philosophical  invest^ation.  A  knowledge  of  the  qualities 
Off  the  different  parts  of  which  our  organs  are  eoomosed  mustaiSbrd 
the  surest  means  of  acquiring  infiNrmalioH  coneemmg  the  fimctions 
of  these  oigaasy  and<^  bec««iingpc^uainled  with  the  changes  which 
they  andetgo  in  disease.  On  these  prmdples  Bichftt  has  founded  his 
anatomical  ratem.  To  numberless  experiments  upon  living  an'mals^ 
beadded  all  the mfiMrmadon  which couM  be  acquired  by  dissectioa. 
He  employed  chemical  re-agents  to  luppiy  the  defidepicies  of  the 

less  all  t"  


scalpel,  and  examined  with  minutenesB  all  the  yarieties  of  morbid 
atructure.  By  these  means  he  endeavoured  to  fix  the  characters  of 
the  elementary  textures^  and  then  proceeded  to  investi^te  their  com* 
bimtions,  as  they  are  nattiratty  presented  to  us  in  the  different  organs. 
*'  Of  these  textures,  he  has  enumerated  twenty-one,  all  of  which 
he  has  shewn  to  be  difierently  organiaed;  and  hence  he  proves  the 
dissimilanty  of  their  properties,  b^  in  health  and  in  disiease.  This 
is  the  ground-work  of  tlie  whole  fiibric,  and  to  it  we  must  ultimately 
recur  in  every  attempt,  to  account  either  for  the  natural  or  morbid 
appearances  which  are  to  be  met  with  among  organized  beings.'' 

On  these  principles  our  author  divides  the  diseases  of  the 
cycy  which  be  describes  into  ttvo  great  classes.  The^rst  con.  « 
tains  an  accoont  of  the  morbid  changes  of  each  separate 
structure  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  that  organ;  and 
the  gecondy  an  account  of  those  diseases  which  have  a  speci- 
fic character,  and  have  symptoms  peculiar  to  themselves  in 
whatever  structure  the^  appear,  or  which,  when  they  attack 
the  eye,  affect  a  greater  or  less  number  of  its  different  parts  at 
'  the  same  time. 

Under  the  first  class  are  comprehended  the  diseases  of  the 
Cornea,  Iris^  Aqueous,  Vitreous,  and  Crystalline  humours; 
Optic  Nerve,  and  Retina  Choroid  coat;  Sclerotic  coat;  Con- 
junctiva, and  Cellular  membrane;  Tarsi  and  Palpebrse,  La- 
chrymal gland  and  Caruncle. 

Under  the  second  class  are  included  Rheuniiatism,  Cancer^ 
Scrofula,  Lues  Venerea,  Exanthemata,  Ophthalmia,  8cc. 

These  subjects  occupy  fpurteen  chapters,  the  first  of  which 
contains  general  remarks  on  the  Cornea;  shewing  that  its  struc- 
tu»c  neither  resembles  the  nails,  as  has  been  conceived,  nor 
that  it  is  a  more  continuation  of   the  sclerotic  coat^  but  a 


BMBubram^  ^  gewerw  /  that  its  external  8urfWce.i9  $,  ocmtmulT 
ti«n  of  the  tunica  comunctiva,  a  tmioottf  mambrane;^  tbaft  iti . . 
mteraal  dulface  is  Hnedf  By  a  ^eroii^  membtane  ;  that  ibis  aiU* 
logy  in  the  two  surfaces  of  the  cornea  to  wittont*-  and  iermt 
membranes  which'  is  observed  in  the  sound  eye,  is  also  re^ 
marked  in  the  morbid  changes  of  this  organ,  some  of  the  dis-  - 
t3LSts  to  which  the  cornea  is  liable  being  the  aiame  with  those 
which  occur  in  membranes  of  the  serous  and  mucous  textur^ 
ih  all  other  parts  of  the  body. 

The  second  ch^ter  treats  of  the  inflammation  of  the  cornea  ; 
first,  as  affecting  the  conjunctiva  which  covers  the  cornea  ex* 
temally;  secondly,  as-  being  confined  to  the  proper  substance^, 
of  the  cornea;  andj  thirdly,  as  affecting  the  membrane  whicft 
linea  its  internal  surfiebce.  We  quote  the  following  passage  ^ 
containing  matter  Worthy  of  consideration. in  the  treatment  of 
tJiife  inflammation. 

*'  If  an  attempt  be  made  to  divide  the  enkrj^ed  yessels  as  they  pass 
over  the  cornea  (a  practice  reconimeaded  m  tlie  treatment  of  the 
disease),  they  are  found  to  lie  deep,  and  they  cannot  be  so  easilv 
raised  from  tee  cornea  or  sclerotic  coat  with  the  forceps,  or  elev»tea 
by  a  pointed  instrument,  as  may  be  done  in  the  natiiral  state  of  these 

Krts.  In  order  to  complete  die  division  of  one  of  tiiese  vessels,  it 
comes  necessary  to  remove  a  considerable  portion  of  tlie  substance 
of  the  cornea,  or  scleroHc  coat  Soon  af)er  such  sm  operation  has 
been  performed,  lymph  is  effused  on  the  surface  of  the  wound;  and 
it  often  happens  that  vesseb  shoot  through  this  lymph,  forming  a 
medium  of  communication  between  the  divided  extremities ;  so  tlmt, 
after  the  effects  of  tlie  operatibn  seem  to  have  abated,  the  vessel  re« 
mains  in  one  continued  trunk,  and  appears  as  if  no  division  had  been 
made.  In  other  cases,  the  minute  ramiikatiens  of  the  divided 
vessel  which  remain  anastomose  on  the  c0mea,  so  thai  red  blood 
continues  to  be  circulated  through  the  trunk.''     P.  18, 19. 

The  third  chapter  is  employed  in  considering  the  pterygium, 
a  term  used  to  denote  all  those  morbid  changes  in  which  that' 
portion  of  the  conjunctiva  covering  any  part  of  the  cornea  or 
sclerotic  coat  becomes  thickened,  vascular,  and  opaque. 

In  the  fourth  chapter  we  have  a  description  qf  Fleshy  Ex- 
crescences of  the  Cornea.      Of  these  there  are  two  very  dis- 
tinct kinds :  one  of  them  appears  at  birth,  or  soon  after  it,  and 
resembles  the  nsevi  materni  so  frequent  on  the  skin  of  various  . 
parts  of  the  body.     The  second  species  has  a  greater  analogy  to 
the  fungi  which  grow  from  mucous  substances,  and  they  arise  . 
commonly  from  previous  ulceration.     It  is  remarkable  that 
these  excrescences  sometimes  afford  growth  to  a  certain  num-  . 
berof  hairs.     *^  Such  tumours,"  it  is  said,  "  greatly  reseiti^. 
fale  those  spots  covered  with  hairs  which  ere  so  frequent  it^ 
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dSlfererit  pirts  of  tte  «urface  of  Uie  body,   particularly  the 
face." 

All  accotiht  6f  pustules  of  the  cornea  occupies  the  fifth 
chapter.  These  pustules  of  Small  tumours,  however,  are 
^ntnsd  on  the  sclerotic  coat  a&  well  as  on  the  cornea ;  but  they 
occur  tnost  frequently  near  the  junction  of  these  membranes* 
When  th^  contents  of  a  pustule  are  artificially  dischar^,  all 
the  accoiBpanying  ihflammatory  symptoms  are  much  mcreas-' 
ed.  The  author  thinks  it  highly  probable  that  the  pustules  of 
the  cornea  and  white  of  the  eye  very  much  resemble  the  small 

fmstules,  or  aphtluB,  ad  they  are  called,  which  are  so  fireqnent- 
y  observed  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  on  the  tongue,  lips^ 
and  on  the  internal  surbce  of  the  alimentary  canal.     Por^ 

*'  Although  these  aphthae  may  be  perhaps  considered  as  a  m«r<  . 
kid  change  of  the  mucous  membranes,  yet  the  phenomena  attend- 
hg  the  disease  are  very  different  from  uiose  which  are  observed  in 
flie  bomrami  mflamraation  of  a  mucous  surface.     Prom  the  swelling 
winch  takes  place,  and  fh>m  the  tendency  of  this  swellfaig  to  suppu- 
ration, thaneappears  to  me  to  be  a  striking  anaioey  between  this  im  • 
ftnantioii-afid  iMlaranaitiMi  in  the  ceihilar  membrane  in  tudier  parts 
4kf  the  b6dy,  or  the  ecimmKmtfkkgmam :  it  is  tberefone  by  nenMUis 
impvobable  that  pustules  are  formed  in  tlie  cellular  texture  which  e»- 
aenvitD  f3a»  cmmsitwn,  or  which  ties  hnmediaiely  and^OKath  tha  , 
coi^ctini  which  covers  die  eye4mll/'    P.  46. 

iti  illustration  of  this  analogy,  some  remarks  of  Professor 
Himly,  of  Brunswick,  are  adduced.  CoM  is  considered  a» 
the  exciting  cause  of  this  affection.  In  Ekiinburgh,  where  it 
IB  not  a  tery  frequent  complaint,  the  author  has  generafty  t*- 
aerved  it  in  the  winter  months;  and  during  the  winter  of 
lfk>4,  he  saw  a  great  number  of  patients  tt-ith  this  disease  in 
the  clinical  school  of  Dr.  Beer,  at  Vienna,  for  diseases  of  tha 
eyes  ;  and  in  aH  of  them  it  was  accompanied  with  such  a  dos* . 
gtce  of  feverj  as  to  require  attention  almost  solely  to  the  gene- 
ral treatment.  He  hafe  in  several  cases  been  able  to  trace  ita 
origin  to  the  sudden  change  from  a  very  warm  to  a  cold  at- 
mosphere. At  one  of  the  theatres  of  Vienna,  where  a  very 
cold  stream  of  air  passed  immediately  behind  the  orchestra,  it 
iwas  observed  that  those  peoplfe  wlio  were  placed  near  irt-  were 
often  affected  with  this  complaint. 

The  sixth  chapter  treats  of  the  Abscess  of  the  Cbm»  and 
Anterior  Chamber.  In  the  former  case  the  matter  is  collected 
between  the  lamelte  of  the  cornea,  and  the  disease  is'  termed 
migms  or  oryx;  in  the  latter  it  is  lodged  m  the  anterior  cham* 
bet  along  with  the  aqueous  humour,  and  gets  the  name  otkgpop- 
pion^  or  empyem  ocuU.  When  the  matter  is  lodged  in  the  ante- 
rior chamber  of  the  eye,  the  author  conchides  that  it  sometimea 
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ulcerates  the  comea.  ^  Unless  when  lA  great  qoantity/'  sajrm 
he^  *'  the  matter  h  generally  absorbed  in  proportion  as  the  in* 
ilammatory  symptoms  are  alleviated  j  but  if  it  remains  a  fong* 
fime,  it  sometimes  ulcerates  the  cornea,  or  becomes  inspis- 
sated into  a  tough  light-coloured  mass^  which  remains  after 
ail  the  inflammatory  symptoms  have  disappeared/'     P.  49. 

This  position^  however,  we  are  not  disposed  to  admit* 
Authors,  indeed,'  have  talked  of  the  corroding  power  of 
miatter,  as  if  it  were  a  mineral  acid  or. a  caustic  solution; 
and  ascribed  the  progressive  ulceration  and  ^listing  of  soft 
parts,  and  even  of  bones,  to  this  power.  But  whence  does 
matter  come  ?  lis  it  not  an  effect  of  disease  in  the  solid  parts  ? 
Were  matter  the  cause  of  ulceration,  there  could  be  no  ulcers 
previously  to  its  tbrmation.  The  reverse  is  the  case.  The 
solids  become  diseased,  and  matter  is  formed.  If  they  becomo. 
.  sound  again,  a  stop  is  put  to  its  formation.  If  they  continue 
diseased,  or  increase  in  disease,  there  is  a  correspondent  pro- 
duction  of  matter.  Matter,  therefore,  is  an  effect,  and  not  a 
cause,  of  ulceration. 

On  these  principles  we  cannot  admit  that  matter  lodged  iti 
the  anterior  chamber  "  ulcerates  the  cornea.'*  The  cornea, 
is,  indeed,  diseased.  But  ^'  these  abscesses*'  (viz.  of  the  ante* 
rior  chamber)  "  are  comifaonly  the  effect  of  violent  ophthalmia 
occasioned  by  blows,  or  injuries  of  the  eye-ball.*'  p.  50.  How, 
then,  can  the  comea  escape  ulceration  ? — Or  how  can  matter 
be  collected  in  the  anterior  chamber  without  a  morbid  condi-» 
tioii  of  the  adjacent  parts?  And  is  not  this  morbid  condition, 
especially  if  it  be  progressive,  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ul«> 
ceration  of  any  of  these  parts  ?  "  If  it  (the  matter)  remains 
along  time,  it  sometimesulcerates  the  cornea/*  or,  more' 
properly,  if  the  affection  continues  a  long  time,  the  comea 
gets  more  and  mor^  diseased,  and  at  last  becomes  ulcerated. 

The  seventh  chapter  relates  to  ulcers  of  the  comea.  These 
have  been  divided  by  some  authors  into  a  number  of  species* 
But  as,  in  this  author's  opinion,  these  divisions  are  notfound* 
ed  on  any  specific  differences  in  the  nature  of  the  disease ; 
and  as,  uistead  of  elucidating  the  subject,  and  assisting  us  in 
our  inquiries,  they  lead  to  erroneous  conclusions,  and  render 
more  complex  a  sirbject  in  itself  s'unple,  he  omits  mentioning 
them,  referring  those  who  wish  for  information  on  the  matter 
to  the  works  of  Wallis,  Maitre-Jan,  Mauchart,  and  Rowley. 

The  most  fireauent  variety  of  ulcer  of  the  comea  is  that  which 
remains  after  tne  cornea  nas  suppurated  and  burst,  either  in 
consequence  of  a  pustule  or  of  an  aoscess:  they  also  take  plaoe 
from  the  "formation  of  abscesses  or  collections  of  purulent 
matter  betwixt  the  layers  of  the  cornea  j  fix>m  wounds  of  tha 
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.  eomea ;  and  from  the  action  of  corrosive  siibstanccs.  The 
foltowing  cases  are  worthy  of  notice.  The  first,  a  woman, 
ia  whom,  by  a  violent  attack  of  inflammation,  the  cornea  was 
destroyed,  and  ca.ne  off  in  large  sloughs.:  a  transparent  tumour 
was  formed  bv  a  prolapsus  of  the  vitreous  humour  through  the 
opening  of  the  cornea,  by  which  means  she  was  enabled  to 
see  with  considerable  distinctness  for  several  days,  until  the 
vitreous  humour  bc^an  to  be  absorbed  and  the  eye-balL  to  col- 
lapse. The  second,  a  man  some  time,  ago  under  Mr.  Thom- 
son's care,  in  the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh.  He  bad  a 
cancerous  sore  on  the  under  eye-lid,  which,  in  spreading^  inflamed 
tbe  eye-bally  and  ulcerated  nearly  the  whole  cornea.  Through 
this  ulcer  a  iK>rtion'Of  vitreoiui  humour  was  exuded,  forming  a 
large  transparent  tumour,  which  enabled  him  for  several  days 
to  distinguish  tninute  objects  with  tolerable  distinctness. 

The  eighth  chapter  treats  of  wounds  of  the  cornea ;  an^  the 
lunth,  of  foreign  bodies  adhering  to  the  cornea.  When  a 
foreign  body  once  adheres  to  the  cornea,  all  attempts  in  rub- 
bing the  eye-lids,  or  winking  and  shutting  them,  forcibly  tend 
iBOre  to  imbed  it  firmer  rather  than  to  remove  it.  From  the 
exteroai  layer  of  the  cornea  being  soft  and'  yielding,  the 
foreign  body,  if  it  be  small,  soon  forms  to  itself  a  seat ;  and 
tbcs  constant  ilow  of  tears,  and  disposition  to  shut  the  eye-lids, 
produced  by  its  irritation,  soon  bring  on  a  violent  inflamma- 
tion^  which  nev$;r  abates  until  the  body  is  cither  removed  by 
art,  or  comes  away  by  a  tedious  process  of  suppuration.  It 
sometimes  happens^  however,  that  after  a  body  is  imbedded 
ia  the  cornea,  a  layer  of  a  new  substance  is  formed  over  it,  so 
that  it  does  not  excite  any.  inflammation,  but  remains  through 
Hfe.iua  kind  of  sac.  The  author  has  observed  this  process 
begiaand  be  completed,  in  a  case  where  a  small  portion  of  the 
iris  had  been  pushed  through  an  nicer  of  the  cornea.  The 
cornea  near  the  prolapsed  iris  became  obscure,  and  the  opaque 
matter  was  daily  eSu$ed  from  the  circumference  towarch  the 
centre  of  the  opening,  so  as  finally  to  cover  the  prolapsed  iris 
•o  completely  that  it  appeared  afterwards  like  a  common  speck 
of  the  cornea.  In  another  case,  he  found  a  piece  of  whinstone, 
inclosed  in  a  sac  of  cellular  membrane,  lying  close  to  the 
sclerotic  coat,  -which  had  remainexi  for  ten  years  prior  to  the 
penon's  death,  without  his  experiencing  the  least  uneasiness 
firom  it,  or.  even  suspecting  its  presence* 
In  the  tenth  chapter  we  have  an  account  of  the  ossification 

of  the  cornea,  and  in  the  eleventh  of  the  speck  of  the  cornea. 

h  Of  the  Varieties  qfthe  ^eck  of  the  Cornea;-^,  Of  the  For- 
mtim  of  Specks  qf  the  Cornea  ;S.  Appearances  of  Speck 
09  J[)iwcttOA;-Hi,  Causey  of  Specks  of  the  Cornea. 
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.   K'Thc  .great  varietiea  in  the  degree  of  the  obscurity,  as  w«ff. 
as  those  which  occur  in  the  shape,  the  mode  of  formation,  tte 
relative  position,  and  extent  of  corneal  specks,  have  induced 
some  authors  to  consider  them  as  distinct  species,  and  to  dis^ 
tiiigui^h  them  by  particular  names.  As  the  meaning,  ho\vever> 
of .  these  names  is  very  ambiguous,  there  being  scarcely  two 
authors  who  use  the  same  word  to  deacHc  the  same  variety  of 
the  disease ;  and  also,  as  it  will  appear,  that  Aerc  is  such  a 
close  resemblance  between  soipe,   and  such  a  similarity  of 
ch^aractcr  in  all  the  forms  ia  which  specks  appear,  the  author 
thinks  that  these  arraiigeuienliS  are  not  only  useless  hut  incon^ 
sistent.     Instead,  therel'ore,  of  introduchig  a  rariety  of  iiaiBC9,  < 
€ir  atte^mpting^  to  arrange  in  a  systematic  manner  the  varieties. . 
of  this  morhid  alteration  of  structure,  he  ooksiders  it,  in  what**' 
ever  form  it  may  appear,  or  in  wiiatever  degiee,  under  the. 
gen^  name  of  oiiscurity  of  the  oornea,.  or  ogrneal  -speck. 

The   (irst   and    most   simple  variety   or  fbma   of   corneal 
specie  is  when  a  particular  part  of  the  cornea  loses  its  natucal    . 
tiansparency,  and  appears  clouded ;  objects  appearing  lo  the  • 
patient  as  if  seen  through  a  mist  or  smoke.    In  a  second  forus 
of  this  affection  the  Ofuiciiy  is  of  a  darker  shade,  giving  the. 
cornea  a  bluish,  or  in  some  parts  a  white  milky  appearanoe. . 
And  in  a  third,  the  cornea  becomes  of  the  opaque,  glistening^; 
white  colour  of  common  pearl,  and  the  ofocity  generally  ex- 
tends through  the  whole  of  the  lameliaB  of  the  cornea;  so  thait' 
if  even  several  of  those  layers,  which  are  external,  be  removed^ . . 
'  the  remaining  ones  continue  to  fomi  a  complete  ohstruction  to 
the  entrance  of  ligHi.     Besides  these  fonns  of  corneal  specie^ 
there  are  instances  where  the  cornea  acquires  a  very  peculiar- 
mottled  appearance ;  and,  in  other  cases,  the  opacity,  instead 
of  being  formed  towardos  the  central  part  of  tha  cornea^  or  at 
some  distance  from  its  circumference,  begins  at  the  plaoe  of 
the  junction  of  the  cornea  and  sclerotic  coat,  and  gradualky 
extends  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea,  forming  an  opax^ue 
ring  around  its  circumference. 

2*  Specks,  most  commonly,  are  either  preceded  or  acconv*.  j 
panved  by  inflammation  of  the  cornea.     In  some  instances, 
however,  the  cornea  acquires  a  very  remarkable   degree   of 
obscurity,  when  the  inflammatory  symptoqos  are  apparently  • 
mild,  and  where  there  is  very  little  perceptible  redness.     The 
author  has  observed  several  instances  of  this  kind,  And    in  - 
aU^of  them  ,the  obscority  cacne  on  by  very  slow  degrees,  ai|d 
was  attended  by  i\p  pain. 

.  3..  When  the  cornea  is  examined  after  death,  no  chanee  of 
Btructore  can  be  observed  in  those  oases  where  tbene  had  been- 
a  mere  cloudinAss  or  general,  opacity  educing  lift^  and;  eve»^ 


jthen>thft  CGfnea  has  been  much  more  opaque,  no  other  cbaige 
b  (0  be  perceived  than  a  diminution  of  the  transparency  either 
V  due  external  lameilse,  or  of  the  whole  substance  of  ths 
jcornea.  The  author  has  bad  many  opportunities  in  the  living 
Wiy  of  taking  off  layers  of  vcr^'  opaque  specks,  and  be  be« 
never  been  able  to  observe  any  other  change^  except  tliat,  tB 
jome  of  diose  which  had  been  of  long  dumtion,  the  conwm 
bad  acquired  a  degree  of  harducss  much  greater  ttian  that  of  a 
sound  cornea. 

4%  Ab  the  deposition  or  efTusion  of  the'  albuminous  .part  oF 
the  blood  is  a  conunon  effect  of  innammation  in  many  or^isn# 
lof  the  body,  and  as  this  change  produces  a  dimrnution  of  thiK 
transparency  of  the  serous  membranes,  Mr.  W.  thinks  it 
probable,  from  the  analogy  in  the  natural  ^structure,  that  it  is  ft 
similar  change  which  t^cs  place  in  the  cornea  during  the 
fcnnation  of  specks.  An  opacity  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  cornea,  losing  its  vitality,  as  by  caustic  substances,; 
aod  he  thinks  it  also  probable  that  the  cornea  may  become 
obficure,  in  consequence  of  an  alteration  in  the  quautity  of  thit 
contents  of  the  eye-ball  producing  a  change  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  its  component  particles.  In  some  opacities  of  di^ 
cornea  whi<ji  seemed  to  arise  from  an  increase  m  the  qnanti^ 
of  the  contents  of  the  eye-ball,  it  occurred  to  him  that  tihe 
opacity  might  be  removed  by  making  an  incision  throvigh  the 
cornea,  and  discharging  the  aqueous  humour.  Accordinglj^ 
the  instant  he  discharged  this  humour  by  a  small  ot)enmg  juadiK 
in  the  cornea,  he  observed  that  all  the  general  ooscunty  dis- 
appeired,  and  nothing  remained  but  the  more  opaque  spots^ 
which  became  more  distinctly  circumscribed. 

The  twelfth  chapter  is  employed  in  treating  of  tfae'Staphy^ 
toma.  This  term  has  been  applied  to  a  disease  in  whiofa  ih% 
cornea  loses  its  transparency,  and  swells  to  such  a  degpee,  that 
Its  internal  surface  comes  in  contact  with  and  adheres  to  4fae 
iris,  and^  forms  a  prominent  tumour  externally.  The  term^ 
thweffetf  has  bad  very,  extensive  ^plications,  having  been  fm- 
^kljF^d  by  same  authors  to  denote  not  only  various  ;paprfac||. 
Amga^^  the  cornea,  but  also  a  variety  of  tumours  involyiflC 
"oAer  {sorta  of  the  organ  of  vision.  The  author  foUovti. 
Sicbter,  and  limits  its#irnificatiou  to  those  changes  whic^ 
Aroduce  «B  alteration  in  the  structure  and  form  of  t&e.ep];^^ 
tVh^tL^  the  sftmcture  of  the  whole  com^  is  ehaqg^  it  ^b^ 
Ifeen  odl^d^tbe  staphyloma  totule ;  aaxd  when  the  dUeASieji 
ianSaaci  to  a  ponioular  part,  sUfpkgloma  wurtiale. 
*  The  ilurfQanth»chg|iter  relates  to  the  alterations  m:the'fyt^ 
Mof  4he  oornea^  and  the  last^  to  the  efllision  .of  blpc^  ,k^mt^ 
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Such  arc  the  contents  of  thi3  very  interesting  iyiofJc.  tfl 
short,  it  contains  a  most  excellent  hist£)r7  of  the  various  morJ^ 
bid  alterations  of  which  it  treats }  and  the  plates  illustrative  of 
these  alterations  are  executed  in  a  mbst  masterly  style.  The 
author  infonlis  lift  that  the  drawings  were  executed  by  Mr. 
Syme,  f^an  ingeaious  artist  of  this  place;"  (Edinburgh)} 
"  He  has/*  says  he,  **  coihbined  the  art  oS  the  painter  with  the 
skill  of  the  anatomist!  and  as  he  has  taken  the  trouble  to  retouch 
all  the  impressions  of  the  plates,  there  is  a  truth  and  ac« 
curacy  preserved  in  the  colouring  which  is  [are]  seldom  to  be 
met  with  in  works  of  this  kind/*  Nay,  we  will  venture  to 
soy  that  they  stand  alto^ther  unrivalled.  Whoever  studies 
these  plates  most  ever  after  be  perfectly  able  to  recognize,  iii 
the  living  subject^  the  diseases  which  they  represent. 

If  the  public  shall  aroroire  of  this  Essay^  it  is  the  author's 
intention  to  prosecute  his  plan>  by  consideriiig  the  remaining 
diseases  of  Uie  eye  and  its  append^^es,  and  the  treatment 
tvhich  snch  diseases  require.  Should  it  meet  the  public  appro-^ 
bation  in  proportion  td  its  merit,  we  shall  certainly  be  favoured 
with  this  promised  work  ;  and  if  its  merit  agam  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  foregoing,  it  will  be  a  valuable  addition  to  medical 
and  surgical  literature.  In  a  word,  the  present  Essay  on  the 
Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Eye  will  be  highly  accept-^ 
able  to  all  those  who  wish  to  acquire  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  diseases  of  this  organ,  which  are  here  described  with  elc* 
gance  and  scientific  precision. 


The  Shipwreck  of  Saint  Paul;  a  Seatonian  Prize  Poem.  By 
the  Rev.  Chablbs  James  Hoare,  A.  M.,  Fellow  of  St. 
John's  College,  Cambridge,  and  Vicar  of  Blandford  Fo- 
rum, in  the  County  of  Dorset.  4to.  Pp.  18.  Deightoa, 
Cambridge;  Hatchard,  London.     180B. 

IT  has  been  often  observed,  and  the  frequency  of  the  ob- 
servation only  serves  to  confirm  its  truth,'  that  sacred  subjects 
require  more  genius,  talents,  and  judgment,  to  treat  them 
successfully,  in  poetry,  than  any  other.  Many  poets,  how». 
ever,  undeterred  by  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  have  attempted 
to  perform  it,  but  few,  very  few  indeed,  have  succeeded  m 
the  attempt.  We  therefore,  we  confess,  opened  Mr.  Hoare'a 
Poem  with  no  verj-  sanguine  expectations  of  being  gratified  hff 
the  perusal  of  it ;  but  we  were  most  agreeably  disappointcd-s 
for  we  have  seldom  read  a  poetri  on  any  subject  which  has 
tnore  mterested  or  more  delighted  us.  It  is,  indeed,  a  very 
flwstcriy  "composition,  and  bespeaks  a  heart  deeply  imbaeA 
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with  the  warmest-  feelings  of  piety»  and  a  mifld  Enriched 
WUb  the  highest  intdlectual  endovanents, .  The  luriguage  aiid 
sentiments  are  dignified,  and  appropriate  to  the.  subject ;  the 
lines  display  at  once  the  correctness  of  classical  taste  and  the 
rich  boUncss  of  superior  genius ;  they  are  uniformly  nerv 
OQs  and  impressive^  and  not  unfrequently  sublime.  In  proof 
of  the  justice  of  our  decision,  and  as  a  fair  specimeii  of  the 
poem,  we  extract  the  passage  with  which  it  opens* 

*r  Unloose  the  helm,  th^  lo^  mast'hcad  sca]e» 
Aiid  bid  the  swetliag  canvas  catch  the  gale  2 
Guide  me»  ye  gentle  zq>hyr8,  safely  round 
The  wide  Atkmtic>  European  bound  ; 
Guide  ne  where  checked  tiie  sullen  bflfow  waitSi 
And  rampir'd  Calpe  guards  the  frpwnioq^  straits. 
Safe  through  the  pilter^d  portal  let  me  glide. 
And  gain  Sie  bosom  of  that  claasic  tide; 
Whidi  ardent  here  to  flultiy  Mricioacs^ 
There  milder  breaks  on  Europe's  southevn  shores ; . 
Which  onward  deeps  embayed- on  Asia's  sands^' 
Eventfel  centre  of  unmortal  lands : 
Gladly  I  ride  where  heroes  ploughed  the  deep, 
Shoat  where  they  triumphed,  wiwre  they  perish'd/weep* 

*'  Hail,  distant  iales,  with  b(iie4opp*d  mountains  graced  I 
Hail,  first-born  tenants  of  the  watery  waste! 
Nor  thou,  the  least  in  hiHiour  mid  the  throng, 
Whate'c)- thv  name,  shalt  grace  my  humble  8oog; 
Daughter  of  arms,  fair  Malta,  fem'dafer 
For  matchless  enterprise  and  deeds  of  war : 
VHiat  though  unkindly  Nature  never  smiles 
Ob  thy  stem  &ce,  as  on  thy  sister  isles ; 
Or,  haply,  envkms  at  thy  migfat  forekmywi^ 
Thv  finture  fate  and  feme  above  her  own, 
Sick  at  the  s^t  in  joyless  moment  pfaum'd 
Hiy  rocky  desert,  and  thy  shapdes  sand ; 
Yet  sweetest  strains  for  thee  the  Muse  shall  breath% 
And  twine  around  thy  rock  her  feirest  wreath ; 
For  thee  shall  bid  roll  back  th^  historic  page, 

•  And  track  thy  tided  praise  from  age  to  age. 

*  Sdll  o'«r  thy  towers,  in  mystic  pomp  on  high. 
Sits,  eagleAving'd,  thy  guardian.  Victory ; 
Still  thy  i«d  banners,  wavmg  to  the  skies. 
Responsive  tell  thy  high-bom  destinies. 

TVas  thine  with  Europe's  choicest  sons  to  shine. 
And  call  her  brightest  flower  of  knighthood  thine. 
lUustrious band!  who  erst  were  doom'd  to  bleed 
On  Jordan's  banks  for  Judah's  cqslsve  seed : 


Chased  their  rude  foea^  wA  et»a«4h'ii  ^Mir  itrftfti% 
woiiadff. 

''  And  kter-ytt,  wktM  Mecei^  eountkM  hum 
Vi^ifvaMem  ymr^  waA  tbook  the  bigafe*  flotito ; 
W!ifii  the-fieiPQe  I*|iik  drove  op  Ub  nwWiiig  orcw^ 
And  liie  proud  cn^soMit  o'er  St.  £ltno  Aew» 
Thy  harrier  rack  «tUl  bar'd  its  dautitksslwMiflt; 
And  bade  th'  afirighted  chiefe  of  Europe  rest. 

"  Nor  then  alone  thy  sons  the  GfONierer^d, 

Or  glad  hosannas  through  thy  ihores  were  heard ; 

Roll  baek,  ye  years,  and  ^hew,  frpKi  eldest  timei 

The  sainted  honours  of  that  fkvour'd  clime. 

Yes  !  to  that  dime  with  earliest  dawn  was  borne 

llie  bright  efiulgence  of  the  Christian  morn ; 

Her'e  was  tjie  lot  mid  angel-choirs  to  shine 

Of  first-born  saints,  and  wake  the  theme  divine ; 

From  God's  own  haD4  to  catch  the  heavenly  breads 

f)rink  living  waters  from  the  fountain-head ; 

Before  the  mfairt  cross  in  faith  to  fall. 

And  view  th^  Saviour  in  the  God-like  PAtJ|..  •   • 

**  park  was  the  night,  and  loud  the  tempest's  xoar. 
And  rude  the  wave  which  laid  him  on  the  shore : 
J5ee«  jnM '^  fragmeots  on  the  wK<ik«<voni  straody 
Tlie'heioJ^aint,  the  great  Aposde,  alBRdl 
His  heavnig  bieast  the  foamy  abowers  yet  beat, 
.And  streaming  garments  flow  around  his  feet  ^ 
Down  his  stem  cheek  the  ooeaiMlrops  deMe&d» 
And  tears  of  joy  a  auogliiigttribute  lend ; 
Whilst  notes  o^  praise  by  faVring  whirlwinds  djriveni 
Mount  i^  the  blast,  and  wing  their  waytofieax^. 
Wildly  around  his  rude  companions  pisoss ; 
Part  kneel,  and  crowd,  the  l^pophet-Saiat  la  Mess ; 
Part  struggliog,  yet  ^scarce  scale  the  shelvuig  baidK, 
Part  heave  the  wiQQck,  part  «lasp  the  fls^atiagplaiiki 

**  Hail,  mighty  master  of  the  Gentfle  race  { 
Hail,  chosen  vessel  of  inmiortal  grace  t 
Thou,  on  whose  path  a  more  than  midniay  Uscee 
Proclaimed  thee  destinM  to  liiy  Maker's  praise  I 
Yet  £unt  the  emWen*  ^smit  the  mystic  sign 
Of  giowiij^  ardours  and  a  wal  like  thine. 
Thine  were  the  gifto  of  more  tbpn  Nate»is  hixAi 
Celestial  treasures  lodg'd  JDWofJtyilv^rtiii 
Thiflie  was  the  look  to  Heaven's  oiiraiuse  altte^: 
Whaae  wiih'rii^  gfanee  coiM  htot  t^  bn»w  p(Vride« 

**        HHmif  ^fi         ..■»■      „■*.»*  ■  ■»»•;••■  '» — »■■■>  —  ,  y'j-  rtp.*  will »      I  ■■■■  — 
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'Tivti  thine  persuaakm's  varying  powers  lo  nrovie. 
This  which  conimauds,  and  Um  which  meiU  to  kyvt : 
For  thee  each  earth-bora  pasaioii  dropp'd  its  name ; 
Pain  was  thy  pleasure,  and  reproach  toy  fiune  ; 
Thy  safety,  suflfering  'mid  severest  foes ; 
Despair  thy  hope,  and  daoger  thy  repose." 

We  apprehend  that  not  one  of  the  poems  which  have  ob* 
tained  this  honourable  prize  at  different  periods  has  more  rich* 
ly  deserved  it  than  Mr,  Hoare's  Shipwreck  of  Saint  Paul. 


Thwels  through  Spain  and  PaH  of  Portugal,  with  Ommerdal, 
SkiiUticalj  and  Geographical  Details.  MQTTO'-^^Half  a 
Wordjixed  upon  or  near  the  Spot,  is  worth  a  Cart-load  qf 
-, Recollection,"  Gray.  In  a  vols,  small  8vo.  Pp.  voL  Ip 
867;  vol.  II,  178.  London:  Printed  for  [Sir]  Richard 
Phiilipsi  [Knight,  SheriS;  &c.]  Bridge-street,  Blackfiian^ 
July,   laot).    10s  (k\,  boards  1 !  ! 

^^  MAKE  hay  while  the  sun  shines,"  is  a  good  maxim  of 
practical  husbandry ;  but  it  does  not  inculcate  the  practice  of 
'  afipropriating  our  neighbour's  property  merely  because  it  is  un* 
guarded.  The  author  or  compiler  of  these  vommes  has  thought 
othemirise,  and  has  determined  to  bring  half  a  guinea's  worth 
to  market  wherever  or  luiwever  he  could  find  it !  The  *^  ad« 
vertisemeni''  to  these  pretended  travels  asserts  that 

^  The  following  pages  claim  tie  wmii  €f  extreme  mamaqf.  Vug 
ware  wrUteu  Mfprni  the  tsoe,  wheo  the  imfrmeiene  [of  what?}  they 
doscryw  were  strong  am  fiiecjse.  The  objects  whieh  they  embrace 
wn  such  as  naturaUy  pvesent  thnmsalves  to  a  person  who  travela 
tfarougfaacooDtry  for  amusimMmt ;  and  as  every  one  has  his  partictt^ 
lar  taste  for  observation,  tb^  will  not  be  louud  without  imeetty  or 
intesest,  especially  as  je  ss  ^me  time  ein^  oay  autmbntic  aeemmi 
tme  affemred  of  Uie  mteiestiiig  part  of  £ttrop^  which  is  the  subject 
of  than  [a  sound  reason  or  r^eratnise  for  a  'trader  in  ttteratare']» 
£xdliifhrely  af  such  topics  as  usually  attract  the  fleeting  notice  of  the 
traveller,  thc^  wQl  be  found  to  contain  comaiereial,  statistical,  and 
geogi^phicid  details,  fo4is4  the  writer  kae  couuBCTSB  laifi 
hubuiry,  emdhekefeewmhereadwkth  MereeiUr 

After  this  declaration^  issued  under  the  name  of  one  of  thp 
chief  officers  pro  tempore  of  the  first  city  in  the  world,  what 
reader  but  must  conclude  that  these  vMumes  are  really  tl^B 
production  of  some  gentleman  who  has  actually  travelled 
through  Spain  and  Por&gal  i    Yet  what  must  be  his  surprise^ 
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when  we  bring  forward  the  '^  stolen  goods,*'  identify  them  in 
open  court,  and  adduce  proofs  of  the  robbery  to  the  satis&ction 
of  both  judge  and  jury  ?  One  out  of  many  instances  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  make  the  reader  ask  himself  if  Buonaparte,  or  any 
other  highwayman,  ever  discovered  such  barefaced  audacity  as 
the  following  extract  exhibits. 

Phillips.  Semplb. 

"  The  Prado  b  admirable  in  *' The  prado  (on  the  contrary)  is 
all  its  parts,  being  a  broad  walk,  admirable  in  all  its  parts^  beiDg  a 
adorned  with  tmndsome  foun- broad  walk^adomed  with  handsonie 
tains^  and  divided  into  avenues  fountains^  and  divided  into  avenues 
by  rows  of  trees ;  it  bounds  the  by  rows  ai  trees ;  it  bounds  tha 
whole  of  one  side  of  the  town,  be-  whole  of  one  side  id  the  town,  be* 
ioff  tenninated  at  each  end  1^  one  ing  terminated  at  each  end  by  One 
of  the  gates  of  the  city.  The  of  the  gates  of  the  city.  The 
streets  leading  down  to  it  are  the  streets  leading  down  to  it  are  the 
broadest  and  finest  in  Madrid,  and  broadest  and  finest  in  Madrid,  and 
on  the  opposite  side,  are  the  gar^on  the  opposite  side  are  the  gar- 
dens, pleasure-grounds,  and  pa- dens,  ploisure-grounds,  and  pa- 
lace or  theIletiro»  worthy  of  the  lace  of  the  Retiro,  worthy  of  the 
readeneeof  a  prince,  althou|^  at  residence  of  a  piinoe,  although  at 
present  only  used  by  the  king  as  a  present  only  used  by  die  King  as  a 
abootnggrooDddniing  his  stay  at  shooting  ground  during  his  stay  at 
Madrid.  The  feontams  of  the  Madrid.  The  fountams  of  the 
Pkndo  ate  in  geaeral  fimned  after  prado  are  in  general  formed  after 
mitiqne  modeb,  and  the  water  of  antique  models^  and  the  water  eS 
one  of  them  is  the  purest  m  the  one  of  them  is  the  purest  in  the 
whole  city»  and  the  only  kind  of  whole  city,  and  the  only  kmd.  of 
wUcb  tte-pieaent  king  drinks,  wa-  which  the  present  King  drinks  wa> 
ter  bflhig  lus  sole  bevwage.  One  ter  being  his  sole  beverage.  One 
ytKy  bTOMi  walk  adorned  with  very  broad  walk  adorrod  with 
these  fouamins,  is  thronged  every  these  fountains,  isthronged  every 
fiiK  evcak^  with  the  ^best  eom-  fine  evening-  with  the  l^st  com- 
ftmj,  and  on  Sundwjfs,  the  king,  pany,  and  oq  Sundays,  the  King, 
qneen,  and  rojal  iniilyt  ride  up  Queen,  and  royal  fiunily,  ride  up 
and  doim  the  canh^  road^  and  and  down  the  carriage  road,  and 
aahila  dw  P^ple  constantly  as  salute  the  people  constantly  aa 
theypasB.  It  is  on  the  Prado  Ihat  they  pass.  It  is  on  the  prado  that 
the  stoanger  may  atndf  with  ad-the  stranger  may  study  with  ad« 
vaalaca  t£adniB»  the  an*,  and  the  vantage  the  dress,  the  au*,  andthe 
gait  0?  the  apanhtrda;  for  then  aU  gait  of  the  Spaniards;  fordienail 
pass  in  review  beibte  him,  fiom  pass  in  review  before  him,  from 
the  prince  to  the  bc^Sgar.  The  no- the  prince  to  the  b^g^.  Theno- 
Iftleman  aUghts  fitmi  his  carriage,  bleman  alights  fiN>m  his  carriage* 
and  sawiteM  among  the  throng,  and  saunters  among  the  thro^ 
t^enui^  careless  abooft  hb  fine  seemingly  careless  about  his  fine 
drass^  and  the  iiimaiisiils  at  hiJdreas^  and  the  ornaments  at  hia 
koM^i-hole.     aMMMmJii    asMylbnltoihbole^     aldioogh   nobody 
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^buMBie^  It  tbem  so  often  as  him-  glances  at  them  so  oftte  at  him^ 
mM;  the  citicen  dresses  in  the  self;  the  citizen  dresses  in  the 
made  general  thronghoat  Europe  mode  general  thhMighout  Euh>pe 
thirty  years  ago ;  whibt  the  lower  tbnrly  yean  ago ;  ll^Ulst  the  lowei^ 
classes  that  Tenture  on  the  Prado,  classes  that  venture  on  the  prad6» 
still  wear  their  clothes  thrown  over  still  wear  their  doaths  tllrown  over 
the  shoulder,  and  thus  preserve  the  shoulder,  and  thus  prtaerve 
the  httt  reliqnes  of  the  ancient  to-  the  last  reliques  of  the  ancient  to* 
ga.  idl  the  men  wear  huge  cock-ga*  All  the  men  wear  large cock« 
ed  hata»  and  all  smoke  figan ;  for  ed  hats,  and  all  siilioke  gigars;  foi^ 
this  latter  purpose  hoys  run  upthis  latter  purpose  boys  run  np 
and  down  the  Prado  with  a  kindand  down  the  prado  with  a  kind 
of  dow  torch,  which  bums  with- of  slow  torch,  which  hums  with^ 
out  flamingo  and  serves  to  light  the  out  flaming,  and  serves  to  light  the 
(igats.  In  oppoeition  to  them,9igars.  In  opposition  to  th«n, 
water  carriera,  with  ibxaat  p<Hrous  water  carriers,  with  theur  porous^ 
earthea  vases  and  goblets,  vend  earthen  vases  and  goblets  read 
the  cool  water  of  the  neigh- the  cool  water  of  the  neigln 
bouring  fountains;  and  the  vari-  bouring  fountams;  and  the  vari^ 
cos  cries  of  fire,  fire,  and  fresh  ous  cries  of  fire,  fire,  aud  fresh 
water,  water,  are  heard  above  the  water,  water,  are  heard  above  the 
bttss  of  the  mingled  crowd.  Botibuaz  of  the  mmgled  crowd.  But* 
the  women  principally  attract  thelthe  women  principally  attract  tha  . 
eyet  of  the  stranra-.  Their  sun-  eves  of  the  stranger.  Their  8bn«« 
pie  and  degant  dress^  their  veils,  pie  and  el^;ant  dress,  theif  l^eils, 
whidiaerve  any  purpose  but  that  which  serve  any  purpose  but  that 
of  oonoealing  dieir  mces,  the  free-  of  concealing  their  nces,  the  free* 
dom  of  their  walk,  and  their  looks  dom  of  their  walk,  and  their  looks 
attractive  but  not  immodest,  tend  attractive,  but  not  immodest,  tend, 
to  make  an  Englislunan  forget  for  to  make  an  Englishman  foi^  fi>r 
a  nmaent  that  they  are  greatly  in- a  moment  that  they  are  gre^yin- 
(enor  m  point  of  real  beauty,  to  ferior  in  point  ef  real  beauty  to 
thew^mien  of  his  own  country.       the  women  of  his  own  country. 

**  niere  is  one  custom  which  *'  There  is  one  custom  which 
pleased  me  much,  and  which  no  pleased  me  mneh,  and  which  no 
where  produces  so  striking  an  ef  where  produces  so  strikmg  an  ef^ 
iect  as  on  the  Prado.  Exactly  at  feet  as  on  the  prado.  Exactly  at . 
mntet  the  bells  of  the  churches  sunset  tiie  beUa  of  the  churohes 
and  comenti  give  the  signal  for  and  convents  give  the  signal  for 
repeatmg  the  eteaing  prayer  to  repetL^gx^  the  evening  prayer  to 
the  Vitgin.  In  an  instant  the  busv  the  Virgm.  In  an  instant  the  buav 
maltitadela  hashed  and  arrested,  multitude  is  buAed  and  arrested^ 
as  if  by  magic  The  canriages|as  if  by  magic«  The  carriages 
atopv  the  women  veil  thebr  fiiceitstop,  the  women  veil  their  fiicet 
widh  their  fima;  the  moi  take  oflf  with  their  fans;  the  men  take  off 
tiKir  katSy  and«ll  breathe  out,  or  iheirhats,  and  all  breathe  out,  or 
mn  nqipofled  to  breathe,  a  bImmi  are  supposed  to  breathe^  a  short 
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pra^  to  the  pretecAig  power  prayer  to  the  protecting  Power 
tirhich  has  brought  them  to  the  which  has  broui^t  them  to  thtf 
close  of  another  day.  After  a  dote  of  another  day.  After  a 
short,  a  solemn,  and  not  unplea-short^asolemniandnotdniiiiipleas* 
8ant»  pause,  the  men  bow  and  put  ing  pause^  the  men  bow  and  pat 
on  thenr  hats,  the  women  unooter  on  their  hats,  the  womoi  uncovef 
tbaJr  faces,  the  carriages  drive  on,  their  feces,  the  carriages  drive  on« 
and  the  whole  crowd  is  again  in  and  the  whole  ciowo  is  again  in 
motion  as  bef<»e«  This  is  one  of  notion  as  before.  This  is  one  of 
the  few  Catholic  customs  which  the  few  Catholic  customs  which 
appears  to  partake  of  piety  with-appears  to  partake  of  piety  widi- 
out  superstition,  and  mvested  of  out  superstitif  m,  and  divested  of 
altars^  candlesticks,  tajpers,  and  altars,  candlesticks,  tapers  and 
images.  I  felt  no  reluctance  to  images.  I  felt  no  rdnctanee  to, 
imcover  my  bead  among  the  uncover  my  head  among  the 
crowd  under  so  noble  a  canopy  as  crowd  under  so  noble  a  canopy  as " 
the  vault  of  heaven,  where  some  the  vault  of  Heaven,  where  some 
of  the  stars  already  begin  to  ap-  of  the  stars  already  heffa  to  ap* 
pear.  Those  around  me  mutter  a  pear.  Those  around  me  mutter  a 
petitkm  or  a  thanksgivmg  to  ^eir  petition  or  a  thanksgiving  to  their 
lavourite  samt,  or  to  the  motherpavourite  saint,  or  to  the  Mother', 
of  God;  but  I  have  only  a  here4of  God;  but  I  have  only  a  here- 
tic though  heartfelt  prayer  to  of-  tic  though  heartfelt  prayer  to  of* 
fer  for  those  fer  distant  from  me,  fer  fer  those  to  distant  fhrni  me^ 
a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a  a  parent,  a  brother,  a  sister,  or  a 
tnesMi." -^  Travels  ikrmigh  ^oatii  <Viend.^— Obsxryations  ok  a 
mtd  Pari  ftfPartngal,  &c.  Vol.  II,  Jodrney  throvoh  Spain  an» 
p.  25— 29-  Hiillips,  July  9^  1808.  Italy  to  Cokstantinoitub^ 

by  Robt.  Semple,  vol.  I,  p.  59  to 
1)3,  datedLondon,  March  25, 1 807* 

The  records  of  Kteraiy  profligacy  perhaps  do  not  present 
such  another  barefaced  act  of  plagiary  and  audacious  impost* 
lion  on  the  public,  as  the  above  quotations  evince*  To  take 
four  whole  pages  of  i^  work  published  about  sixteen  months  be- 
fore, and  attempt  to  pass  them  on  the  public  as  origmal  writ-* 
ing,  surely  required  no  small  portion  of  abandoned  impu* 
dence;  they  have,  however,  the  merit  dF  exactness,  as  only 
Otie^ord  and  one  comma  are  altered  in  the  whole,  except  tfaait 
the  pluhdeier,  always  true  to  that  spirit  which  lerels  erery 
thing  only  to  ruse  itself  upon  the  ruins,  has  not  only  robbA 
^e  words  ITing  and  Queen  of  their  characteristic  capitals,  but 
ifeaVen  itielf  1  From  pages  45  to  69  of  vol.  I^  we  find  anac* 
count  of  the  **  Prince  of  the  Peace,"  which,  althou]^  we 
believe  the  most  authentic  of  any  extant,  we  have  seen  m  the 
Monthly  Magaeine  above  three  years  ago.  This,  however^ 
is  only  simple  trtspasi  oa  the  public,  as  the  Magazine  is  tfa^ 


property  of  Sir  Richard^  but  not  the  Travels  of  Mr.  Semple^ 
fifom  which  the  account  of  the  principal  promenade  in  Ma* 
dtid  haa  been  feloniously  purloined^  without  any  acknowled|^« 
ment  wluttever.  No  authority^  indeed^  ia  asknowledged  tot 
any  part  of  these  ddusive  volumes,  except  the  preface,  which 
is  confiessed  to  be  translated  from  the  prospectus  to  A.  La« 
horde's  Picturesoue  Travels  in  Spain.  There  is,  however^ 
scarcely  a  page  of  these  half-guinea  books  which  we  could  not 
trace  to  one  writer  or  another;  and  this  compiler's  ignorance  of 
Spanish  is  auch,  that  he  even  gives  **  Miihca  Onulad  ni  2K* 
M,"  for  the  title  of  a  Castilian  book !  Fairbum,  who  li  cer* 
tainly  one  of  the  '^  first''  publishers  in  London^  has  also  &- 
voured  the  public  with  a  geographical  account  of  Spain,  but 
\kt  has  had  the  old-fashioned  honesty  to  mention  his  authoritiea^ 
and  only  charge  the  public  5s.  6d*  for  their  information. 
.  Alter  such  an  exposition,  we  cannot  dwell  on  these  pretendeil 
tnvels :  we  have  stated  facts,  summed  up  the  evidence,  heard  the 
verdict  of  «n  independent  and  impartial  jury,  and  deliberately 
pronounce  their  just  decision— gtti%j  and  finally  call  upon  the 
Sheriff  of  London  to  execute  our  sentence  on  the  infamous  de« 
iinqnent !  We  also  admonish  the  culprit  to  make  every  effort  in 
his  power  to  ^tone  to  society  for  his  manifold  sins  and  trans* 
£ressions«  and  to  implore  the  mercy  of  that  God  whose  name 
ne  has  blasphemed,  and  whose  works  he  has  abused  by  the 
use  of  deceptions  and  calumnies.  To  be  serious,  if  Sir  Richard 
FhiUifs  does  not  produee  the  author  (or  authors,  even  should 
they  be  4cas%,  as  atated)  of  this  scandalous  imposition,  he  must 
|)ardon  the  public  for  forming  their  own  opinions  of  his  integ'* 
9ily,  and  us  for  guessing  at  the  oatiae  of  his  antipathy  to  cri*> 
tics« 


DIVINITY. 


A  Sermtm  preadUd  tit  the  parish  Church  i^^  St.  Paul,  Bedfari, 
hdsTs  the  Reverend  Dr.  Shephet*d,  Archdiacon,  at  the  annual 
'f^sitati4m  of  the  Clergy,  held  an  Thursday,  the  I2th  of  May,  1S08, 
3y  the  Rev.  Joshua  Morton,  Vicar  of  Risely,  in  the  Couoty  of 
Bedford,  and  Chaplain  to  his  Royal  Higbpess  the  prince  of  Wales. 
4to.  p.  U.    Rivmgtons,  1808, 

Mx.  MORTON  tells  us,  m  his  dedioation,  that  «'  the  Cletyy  of 
IbilihiiMiiie  hftrehetn  publklv  attacked  as  being  defftient  in  ortbo- 

4loarf«*'  ¥nMie«nd  by  whom  this  attackhas  been  made  we  know  not ; 
lMit»  noat  aswradty,  the  author  of  the  Sennon  before  us  has  eoni-« 

>|pkt|l7fwv«4  4he  iijustm  of  itsat^l^tioii  tob^^    He  has 
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taken  his  text  from  the  aecond  verse  of  the  fourth  diapler  of  the  IrM 
epistle  of  Peter,  fnMn  whence  he  has  deduced  the  divine  origm  of 
^e  clergy,  and  the  importance  and  ivgency  of  thdr  duties,  which 
fie  enforces  with  considerable  strength  and  ability.  On  the  fintof 
these  subjects,  he  observes,  at  the  beginning  of  his  discourses 

'*  Under  the  Old  Testament  dispoisation,  none  were  admitted  Uk 
die  office  of  the  priesthood,  but  und«r  thf  immediate  sanction  of 
Jehovah,  called  of  God  as  was  Aaron ;  and  when  the  kingdoms  of 
this  world  become  the  kingdoms  of  the  Son  of  God,  the  ministers 
of  Christ  derived  from  the  apostle  and  apostolic  m^  the  qfHritual 
authoritv,  delegated  imn^edisitely  from  t|ie  supreme  Read  of  the 
church,  and  finally  saqctioned  and  authoriied  by  the  powers  that 
are  ord9ined  of  God.  And  it  is  worth  the  serious  consideratkm  of 
all  men,  that  those  who  resist  this  power,  resist  the  ordinance  of 
God.  No  man,  says  the  apostle,  taketh  this  honour  unto  himself* 
The  work  of  the  ministry  should  be  assumed  with  awe ;  it  should 
attract  the  attention  by  the  clear  leadings  of  Provideace,  or,  as  oar 
church  has  it  more  expressly,  be  called  to  take  upon  th^n  this  o& 
fice,  bemg  th^reiuito  moved  by  the  Holy  Ghost;  and  not  only  so, 
but  be  r^;ularly  admitted  thereto  by  the  constituted  authoritiesi 
who  have  power  in  the  church  to  examine,  to  judge,  and  to  ordain.** 

it  would  be  happy  for  this  countrv  if  these  serious  truths  were 
strongly  impressed  on  the  minds  of  all  its  inhabitants,  It  would  not 
then  be  overrun  as  ft  is  by  a  swarm  of  sdf-ordained  tochers,  wh^ 
corrupt  the  ignorant,  ihislead  the  unwary,  and  disgrace  the  religion 
whicb  they  profess.  On  the  subject  of  heathen  morality,  Mr.  Mor« 
ton's  notions  are  strictly  just. 

^  In  the  most  brilliant  efforts  of  unenlighteiied  reason,  we  discover 
n  retrograde  path  hom  the  fountain  of  li^t.  In  the  boasted  galaxy 
of  Heathen  philosophers,  and  Heathen  moralists,  there  noMuns  a^ 
inifienetrable  gloom,  m  relatkm  to  the  Deity  and  a  friture  worid. 
Their  gods  were  capricious  and  sensual,  subject  to  be  agitated  by 
those  passions  which  can  only  originate  m  human  infirmity,  and 
human  imperfection.  Their  Elysium  and  their  shades,  then*  am- 
brosia and  the  pains  of  Tartarus,  all  go  to  demonstrate  that  thehr 
fa  th  was  fiction,  then*  ethics  [were]  baseless  and  visionaiy»  ^nd  thiit 
the  world  by  wisdom  knew  not  God,^ 

Hie  pr^achei'q  concluding  observations  on  thg  signs^  of  the  times, 
and  the  profligacy  of  the  9ge,  shew  that  he  is  no  m^ttentive  observer 
of  passing  events,  and  that  he  is  not  one  of  those  fkithless  shepherds 
who  sleep  in  the  fold,  while  their  flocks  are  exposed  to  the  ravening 
wolf. 

*<  Finally,  my  reverend  brethren,  let  us  rememb^  that  the  signs 
pt  the  times  require  our  serious  and  solemn  c<Mi«derati<^n :  they  i^ 
'  quire  our  vigBance  and  all  qnr  energies.  We  have  been  the  calm 
^and  un^irturbed  spectators  of  events  which  lead  to  this  cosKtoaoo, 
ihat  God  is  visitmg  the  earth.  We  have  lived  to  view  the  whole 
continent  of  Europe  subjected  to  the  military  domination  of  anoln 
fcure  bnt  sncoessfiil  usuiper.    W«  m^  the  libdrtiea  of  mankind  iHro%% 


trmte  at  the  feet  of  de^)otisiii»  and  the  sacred  interoU  of  rel^kMi 
.vriped  away  vritb  tiie  spuuge  of  atheism  and  impiety,  Andwlnbt, 
too,  it  must  have  pressed  on  our  aUeution,  that  God  has,  hitherto,  de> 
ieated  the  insidiotts  advances  and  open  violence  of  the  enemy,  yet 
we  cannot  but  confess  that  we  have  not  rendered  unto  him  accord' 
lag  to  the  blessings  we  have  received.  He  has  been  mercifitl  to  us^ 
tbouii^h  our  sins  have  provoked  his  indignation. 

"^  It  is  our  reproach  that  our  cities  take  the  lead  in  profligacy. 
Our  towns  copy  them  in  licentiousness.  Our  villages  are  vicious  and 
abandoned. 

"  The  awful  sanctions  of  religion  are  despised  by  the  mul- 
titnde. 

"  Amidst  the  countless  speculations  of  professed  religionists^  the 
national  religion  is  traduced  and  trampled  on.  Every  noviciate  in 
.modem  theology  assumes  a  right  to  approach  the  sanctuary  of  God, 
and  to  shake  the  ark  with  his  unhallowed  touch.  Thus  are  broken 
down  the  barriers,  formed  by  the  wisdom  of  ages,  in  defence 
of  revealed  truth.  The  venerable  fabric  of  our  church  cemented  by 
the  blood  of  the  martyrs,  (in  which  church,  freed  from  superstition 
and  idolatry,  we  have  worshipped  the  God  of  our  fathers,)  is,  by 
an  unccmtrouled  daring,  asaaitea  by  the  avowed  champions  of  infide^ 
lity  on  the  one  hand,  and  tlie  insidious  creed  of  Anus  and  Socinus 
on  the  other.  But,  in  every  circle,  whetlier  of  modem  free-thinkersy 
•or  the  revivers  of  ancient  heresy,  there  is  an  obvious  deKlictkm  of 
that  strict  morality,  which  the  religion  of  Christ  has  imposed  on  adi 
its  disciples." 

€3lf«ffMm  Liberty  advocated.  A  Diaanarse  deiivcred  June  29,  180k, 
at  ike  Uniiariam  Chapel  in  Uncah.  By  HsNKY  HcNT  PiPBft. 
8vo.    Pp.  27.    Longman  and  Co. 

W£  know  not  whether  ignorance  or  presumption  predominate  19 
this  precious  efiusion  of  Mr.  Henry  Hunt  Vipex^s  imbecile  braiii. 
Never  was  « text  of  Scripture  more  grossly  perverted  by  infidelity  or 
fimaticnii),  than  that  which  Mr.  Piper  has' prefixed  to  his  discourse* 
**  Stand  fiist,  therefore,  in  the  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made 
^B  free,  and  be  not  entangled  agam  with  the  yoke  of  bondage." 
lliese  words  of  the  apostle  are  thus  expkiined  by  his  Unitarian 
coomientator;  'Vhe  will  be  freed  from  those  slavish  terrors  of  super- 
ftitioo,  which  are  caused  by  mistaken  notions  of  the  character  and 
Mvermnoit  of  God ;— he  vnll  he  set  at  liberty,  in  religions  concerns* 
mm  the  restraints  of  civU  authority^  and  the  fetters  of  eecksiastical 
tyranny/'  In  other  words,  he  will  be  freed  from  the  dread  of 
iMse  pumshnients  in  a  ftiture  life,  which  Christ  himself  has  pro- 
ipised  to  the  disol>edk^t ;  apd  he  will  be  set  at  liberty  fit>m  the  ob- 
servanc^K  of  those  ordinances  ^d  rites,  and  of  that  discipline,  which 
he  established  for  his  own  church.  This  explanation  is  not  m/mn* 
Half  but  plainly  set  forth  in  the  sermon  before  us;  the  auraor  of 
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which  does  mit  blush  to  term  the  doctrine  of  the  THnUy^  ao  *'  absurd 
ttfid  contradictory  notion ;"  he  dares  to  assert,  that  <*  the  doctrines 
of  eternal  torments,  and  of  vicarious  satisfaction,  are  equally  irra* 
tional  and  unfounded ;"  and  he  presumes  to  reject  '*  the  doctrine  of 
the  atonement,  established  m  its  present  state  by  the  Reformers/'  as 
''a  feeble  security  against  the  probable  danger  which  the  wrath  of 
God  threatens/'  The  task  is  too  disgusting  to  mark  every  passage, 
in  tins  wretched  production,  which  deserves  reprobation.  The  de- 
clamation in  pages  12  and  13  is  alike  impious  and  iniitUBous.  He 
thus  gwoM  up  the  second  head  of  hb  discourse. 

**  Such  views  as  these  are  necessary  to  the  proper  estimatioB  of 
the  nature  of  that  liberty  wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free ; 
since  deliverance  from  unjust  apprehensions,  and  from  the  painful 
sense  of  the  propriety  of  regarding  unnecessary  rites  and  superfluous 
exercises,  which  superstition  woidd  enjoin,  constitutes  an  essential 
part  of  that  liberty/' 

It  is,  indeed,  politic  if  not  necessary  for  those  presumptuous 
men  who  reject  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  faith,  and 
who,  therefore,  have  no  claim  to  the  appellation  of  Christians,  to  re- 
lieve themselves  from  the  dread  of  those  terrible  punishments  wfalcfa 
tiie  Almighty' has  denounced  against  obstinate  unbelievers.  Intlie 
thh^  and  last  head  of  this  discourse,  Mr.  Piper  denies  the  leeaHty 
of  an  established  church ;  and  boldly  avers,  that  the  hierarchy  is  not 
founded  **  upon  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion/'  Towards 
the  conclusion,  he  delivers  the  following  panegyric  on  the  hde  Rector 
of  Cold-Norton. 

**  A  recent  event  has  afibrded  a  decided  proof  that  the  existence 
of  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authority  in  union  is  adapted  to  che<^ 
the  progress  of  free  inquiry"  (that  is,  infidelity),  "  and  that  thdr 
efforts,  are  at  times  directed  against  that  which  »  by  many  Chris- 
tians" (Socinians)  "  held  to  be  the  truth.  We  cannot  but  consider 
this  event  as  aflbrding  a  demonstration  that,  m  the  religion  as  by  law 
established,  there  is  an  earthly  authority  to  ^4kich  the  Scr^tures 
taust  submit.  Nor  can  ttt  withhold  merited  praise  fi'om  one,  wfao, 
tied  to  his  woildly  interest  by  his'obligations  to  a  numerous  ftmfly, 
,  chose  to  preserve  a  conscience  void  of  offence,  and  determined  to 
count  all  thbgs  fight  m  comparison  with  the  excelleiice  of  the  know^ 
Mge  of  the  truth  as  it  is  in  JesUs"  (m  other  words,  with  the  excel* 
lenee  of  the  liberty  of  denying  the  truth  of  the  accoimt  which  Jesus 
gave  of  himself  and  of  his  mission.)  '^From  this  time,  the  nine  of 
the  Rev.  Pkakcis  SlrolTK  must  be  enroyed  amongst  the  names  of 
those  who  have  been  willing  to  sacritce  every  thing  for  truth's  sak^ 
and  thdr  conscience.^ 

Never  was  a  more  deliberate,  wilfiil,  and  nnpiideilt  falsehood  ad* 
vanced  by  any  writer,  of  any  sect  or  pei^uasion,  than  this.  So'ftir 
from  Mr.  Francis  Stone  havmg  been  wiling  tosacrSce  fafeittteiest 
to  Us  conscience,  it  is  notorious  that  he  was  wlllmg  to  madtetheHKiat 
degrading  ^oooesskms^  to  stoop  to  every  meanness,  m  ordcrto  p#e« 
serve  his  Uving,    B)it  no  joatt^:  if  a  man  be  but  an  enemy  to  t||p 


ErtiA»Gili!ed  Church,  the  whole  herd  of  Dincaebers  are  preptnMl  to 
oal^nice  him,  uui,  however  profligate  and  unprincipled  he  may  b^ 
lo  hohl  him  up  as  a  model  of  perfectioii«  as  a  martyr,  and  a  mint. 

Mr.  Piper  prates  a  good  deal  about  virtue  and  the  beUjrwuU  ^f 
tini^tdety,  though  &  ought  to  know  that  the  greatest  disturben  of 
civU  society  have  been  UnHmtimu.  But  we  liaveakeady  saidi 
of  the  productioii  of  a  man,  whose  understanding  is  a 
piim^l^  are  nuscbieyous. 


POETRY. 

Oit  PmimifMe,  tfimsfe  amt  Pnnk$  ghniatmu  mtm  k  Jmut  tynm^ 
ntfse  et  oyin'eueur  de  ee  FUtm  ae  Vaumamti,  u  duant  Emfenwr 
df  fiwtftUt  i  tOtetukm  dt  la  nMe  et  ghHinm  Jmmrrtctiam  det 
EepagmoU  eemtre  ee  Devastateitr  de  VEmrcpe.  Dedi^  par  Cnmm- 
iemat  epMal,  6 ea  Mige$t6  tree  Ckretiemu,  Lome  XVIII,  Rcide 
Vrmoe  et  de  Nmmre.  Par  M.  Lenoir,  Auteur  des  Faites  Br»- 
amniques,  ftc.  Pp.  15,  8vo,  1%.  The  author,  BartooHrtreet,  West- 
andDulEui.  1808. 


M.  LENOIB*  a  nmn  of  talents,  and  faidifU  to  his  k^Bmate 
soveveigB,  has  availed  himself  of  the  glorious  straggle  of  Spaiii,  t^ 
aapwsB  his  honourable  sentiments  on  the  cause  of  juatiee  and  han^ 
ak^  in  vm  respectable  and  animated  Fi^ench  Pindarics.  The  dedi* 
eatKNi  to  Lewis  XVIII  is  conceived  in  terms  at  once  manl^  asd 
icipaaCfuL    TliefoUowioigisthe  fintstansaof  the  Ode. 

**  IVop  long'-temps  reffircM  de  la  terre, 

A»ta,  Mara,  en  de  viles  mains, 

'Fltfmis  rabns  de  ton  tonnere^ 

Extemunateur  des  humains : 

D'un  M<H»tre  digne  du  suppKce, 

Ah!  cease  d'etre  le  eoDiphoe : 

Viens  mettre  un  terme  ^  ses  fureurs : 
.    Si  Ja  hravoure  et  le  courage, 

Des  mortals  m^ritent  I'hommage, 

C'est  lors  qu'ils  en  sont  les  vengeurs.^ 

jfsnaemi  Btdkie,  ^dectedfiwm Percj^e  COectiem:  wUh  ean^anatcrg 
NeUe,  taken  from  dijgfirent  Autlwre,  for  the  Use  and  Entcrtam- 

'  -Iml/t  of  T&tmg  Ptreofu.  «y  a  Lapy,  with  Plates.  Pp.  215, 
ttmo,'ft.    Temor,  Hood,  and  Shatpe. 

THIS  b  a  veoy  j[udicious  selection  from  Percy's  Anoient  Ballads^ 
and  accompanied  with  several  curious  and  interesting  notes  as  wall  as 
explanations  of  the  obsolete  terms.  It  is  a  very  elegant  vokm^ 
jMWtainiag  Chevy-Chase,  Kmg  Estmere,  Kobm  Hood  and  Ouy  of 
Oisbome,  the  Heir  of  Little,  Oemutus  the  Jew  of  Vemce,  Mr 
^  )pp^tojq^aIUi^doiiieii^^JUAcdot  duljik^  Mannige^tf  &r 
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Gawaine,  Riiig  Ryence's  Challenge,  King  Arthut's  Death,  Hardy- 
biute  (a  Scottish  Fragment),  Kmg  John  and  the  Abbot  of  Canter- 
bury, Sonnet  by  Kii^  James  to  his  Son  Prince  Henry,  the  Riiii^  nt 
the  North,  Northumberland  betrayed  by  Douglas,  Valentine  and 
Ursine,  and  Sir  Patrick  Spence,  a  Scottisli  Ballad.  These  Ballads 
will  be  found  very  prc^r  tor  yoimg  ladies,  to  convey  to  them  some 
imowledge  of  the  style  and  manner  of  life  of  their  forefathers,  as 
they  will  probably  interest  their  feelings  enough  to  prevent  their 
modero  artificial  blandislmients  from  mocking  the  simplicity  and 
innocence  of  ant!e^t  language  and  sentiment. 

J%e  Cottfurar:  or  the  Turkey  and  the  Ring:  m  come  Tide.    By 

the  Author  of  "  Old  Friends  in  a  New  Ditss.''    With  Piate% 

plain  18»  coloured  Is  ()d.     Button.    1808, 
The  Master  Cat ;  or.  Puss  ts  Boots,   By  the  -same  Audior.   DuttoiL 
.     1808. 
UttU  Thumb  and  the  Ogre,  being  a  Versytcatien  of  one  of  the  cei^ 

brated  Tales  of  Mother  Goose.  By  the  Author  of  "  Cinderiila» 
'    Blue  Beard,  Puss  in  Boots,''  &c.     Duttpn ;  and  Sherwood  and 

Co.     1808. 

THE  Conjuror  discovers  some  huniour,  and  is  well  adapted  t» 
iaeulcate  the  toUy  of  giving  any  faith  to  fortune-tellers.  Puss  in  Boots 
furnishes  a  good  practical  moral  never  to  despair,  but  '*  always  hope  and 
act  the  best,''  in  whatever  situation  of  life  young  persons  may  be 

E laced*  The  objections  to  the  Ogre  are  his  unoaturalness  and  caonl- 
alisni,  from  which  no  moral  lessen  can  be  drawn,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Little  Thumb'^  honesty  and  fraternal  afiection. .  The  venifi- 
cation  of  these  tales  is  fluent  yet  concise,  and  very  well  adapted  to 
puch  subjects,  in  which  the  author  dbcovers  respectable  talents. 


EDUCATION. 


A  Grele  of  the  Arts  and  Sciences,  far  the  Use  i^  Schools  and  Ymmg 
Persons;  containing  a  char  yet  brief  Ex]^anation  ^  thePrineMam 
and  Objects  of  the  most  imp<niant  Branches  of  Human  Knowled^ 
Illustrated  with  Engravings.    By  William  Mavo&«.  ULp. 

Pjp.475,  12m6,    4s  &d  bound.    Phillips.     1808. 

THIS  work  is  designed  asim  introduction  to  Mr.  Ketfs  ElenMOfei 
of  General  Knowledge :  it  wiU  be  found,  however  a  mnch  mom, 
useful  book,  as  being  extremely  well  adapted  to  mitiatie  yaoqg  per- 
sons into  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  tirst  and  sonple  prmc^les 
of  those  arts  and  sciences  which  contribute  to  expand  tne  nund^ 
repress  vanity,  and  inspire  a  <iesu«  for  usefol  knowl^ge.  It  ia 
written  in  the  simple  but  imprsssive  sMe  of  question  aad  answer^ 
aad  contains  a  very  compreheBsivQ^  iotdugible»uid  geDeiailyconec^ 
view  of  the  prhici|Nd  bmches  ofbununi  knowledge.    We  were  sur* 


Mifcellcneous.  59 

INised,  however,  to  find  in  tlie  geography  the  length  of  Spain  stated 
at  only  520  miles,  when,  in  net,  it  ii  aboiFe  70Q  in  length,  sind 
many  more  in  br^th*  We  have  noticed  this  trifling  error  partly 
•from  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  and  partly  that  the  aatbor  mav 
correct  it  in  a  fiitnre  edition,  and  thus  render  so  useful  a  Httle  woric 
as  correct  as  possible.  Upon  the  whole,  we  can  recoinmend  this  vo» 
lame  as  a  valuable  and  necessary  work  in  every  w^cedncated  family, 

A  Gemerat Fr&nmmcing  Dietummy ;  ^ewingai  mu  Vkw  the  Ot- 
thagrsiphy^  ExpkmaHan,  AccaUtuOiau^  amdPrommcUiHai^,  cfali  the 
pwrt9t  and  mott  t^fprotfed  Terms  m  the  EmgUsk  Langiuge,  accord^ 
'  Img  to  thefreseni  Practice  ef  the  mett  ewdmttd  Ltxieographers  end 
Orat&rw,  By  W.  Enpibld,  M.A.  Seamd ^  EdHim,  ITM^^ 
mtgmaUed^  wrreeted,  and  mptv^*  Pp.  3$6.  12mo.  ds  6a. 
Crosby.     1808, 

WE  expressed  our  approbation  of  the  firrt  Edition  of  this  vsefhl 
'Dictionary  in  our  Number  for  August,  1807 ;  we  have  now  only  to 
add,  that  this  second  edition  is  matly  improved  throughout*  and 
tliat  a  brief  Statistical  Sketch  of  the  united  kingdom  is  added.  Iii 
additioik  to  an  easy  and  correct  pronunciation,  Mr.  Enfield's  work 
has  the  peculiar  merit  of  containing  only  the  purest  and  best  terms 
in  the  language,  and  thus  prevents  the  student  from  acquiring  }hose 
pedantic  expressions  which,  in  the  present  age,  disgrace  many  half- 
learned  person^  and  vitiate  the  taste  of  youtn. 

An  Eagy  Grammar  of  Natund  and  Experimental  PkUoBcphy :  fir 
the  Vae  of  SehdoU.    WHk  ten  EngratingM.    By  the  Rev.  D. 
Blair,  M.  A.    A  new  Edition  earreeted.    Vp,  l6S,  18mo.  39^ 
'     bound.     Phillips.     1S08. 

A  MORE  comprehensive  and  systematic  introductlcm  to  natural 
philosophy,  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  youth,  has  not  yet  been  laid 
before  the  public^  the  approbation  of  which  it  has  most  deservedly 
received.  The  plan  of  numbering  every  sentence,  and  making  it  a 
kind  of  proposition  or  definition,  and  afterwards  asking  questions 
which  refer  to  the  foregomg  positions,  deserves  to  be  very  generally 
adopted  and  imiti|ted,  as  bemg  c(dniir|ibly  calculated  to  assist  the 
inhnory,  induce  habits  of  regularity,  and  establish  the  fundamental 
principles  firmly  in  the  mind.  Mr.  Blair  deserves  our  thanks  toif 
thus  dSSordhg  youth,  as  well  as  the  heads  of  familjcs,  such  an  easy 
and  effectual  method  of  acquiring  or  communicating  a  Tery  re^iect^ 
able  knowleflge  of  natoral  phimophy.  The  plutes  are  numerbuy, 
well  execnteOf  and  not  unworthy  the  attention  of  many  persons  of 
inaturer  yearsw 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


4  Vindkatkn  of  Mrs.  La^$  Comfad  to  the^Gordam.    Written  bv 
Herself.    Pp. 65,  4to.  >,    Qnadmidminoa^ 
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A  PERFECTLY  Atis&ctory  ViodicAtioa ;  not  to  die  vulgar,  in- 
deed, who  alwavs  embrace  the  worst  opioioiui  became  the  moat  fit- 
aniliar,  but  to  all  who  know  what  are  the  operatioiu  of  the  hmMfli 
jBiDd  when  actuated  more  bv  abstract  leasomug  thas  by  the  esti^ 
bliahed  customs  of  society.  Let  it  not  be  suppoaed,  however.  th«t 
we  mean  to  approve  of  such  deviations^  neither  shonkl  they  all  be 
considered  as  positive  crimes.  Mrs.  Lee  dqiended  on  her  masansiy 
powers  to  persuade  the  Gordons  to  abandon  their  project  on  her  for* 
tune,  and  even  when  she  discovered  their  insuffciency  die  was  act»- 
lUed  by  a  Quixotic  humanity  to  save  their  Itves^  at  the  enpcape  of 
iier  own  reputation  in  the  world.  This  is  the  simple  6ct;  and  she  has 
experienced  the  troth  of  the  proverb,  **  save  a  tUef  ham  the  gal- 
lows, and  he  will  cut  your  throat.''  Had  Mrs.  L.  not  been  inflwanced 
by  a  superior  sentiment  of  friendship,  notioof»  ^  both  the  Gordon^ 
ahe  would  have  acted  very  differently,  and  thr^  would  faa^e  Ibrleitod 
their  lives,  while  she  would  have  enjoyed  a  mir  character,  awl  Che 
public  would  not  have  been  insulted  by  the  circulatiou  of  thoae  odi- 
ous reports,  which,  even  had  they  been  as  true  aa  they  weie  ftlae^ 
none  but  the  vilest  of  the  vile  would  have  promulgated  onder  any 
circumstances.  This  Vindication  every  where  evinces  a  dimatition  t» 
metaphysical  reasoning,  a  self^rontroul,  and  a  vigour  and  depth  of 
intellect  which  are  alone  sufficient  to  omvince  us  of  the  fidsehood 
^  the  calumnies  propagated  against  the  author,  whose  talents  aie  n^ 
less  superior  than  her  virtues  to  those  of  the  Gordcos*  We  oouUI 
bive  wished,  indeed,  that  she  had  more  explicidy  denied  the  accu* 
jation  of  so^tkiim,  although  that  is  not  «o  offwake  as  Lockhart 
Gordon's  prayers:  the  foimer  partakes  of  foUy,  the  kttar  of  exe^ 
csafile  bbu^emy •  We  are  persuaded,  however,  that  Mrs.  L,  haa  tea 
much  genius  to  be  long  duped  either  by  tfie  aof^iistry  of  mfidelity,  or 
the  cant  of  methodistical  hypocrisy.  Her  true  chancter  wfll  doubts 
less  unfold  itself,  and  she  will  eventually  receive  from  the  public  that 
justice  of  which  she  has  been  so  artfully  and  indusbriously  deprived 
by  despicable  men. 


REVIEWERS  REVIEWED. 


TO  THE  SDITOK  OF  THK  ANTIJACOBW  JlETISW* 
Sir, 
IT  hsiB  always  been  my  opinion,  that  the  friends  of, order  and 
good  government  are  moreindebted  to  your  Review  than  to  any  other 
modem  publication  whatever.  Nor  do  I  think  that  any  dqwlueat 
of  this  truly  loval  and  independent  work  has  been  productive  of  more 
extensive  good,  than  tiiat  which  is  entitled  **  Me  JRmeuKrt  rerancmf.'* 
Well  do  I  remember  ;how  happily  the  miachievous  efforts  of  a  host 
of  these  writers  were  immediately  restrained,  when,  at  an  awful  crisis 
of  peroidousopinion^,  with  an  intrepidity  aa  dtstiMuishod  as  yew 
ob^^was  meritorious^  jott  furst  came  fosward  in  defenoe  of  youv 
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Ek^  your  but,  nd  your  jwligioii.    No  sooier  ^ad  yom 

mg  tkt  jim§lsfNeiJmnew%  tlmi  these  onicles  of  ScUna,  JmuMmmim 
'  Infideli^  were  diBgniced,  their  generml  tone  wm  lowcredL  aoa 
oTtlMvatlfaaltiBietiieiBMtljiiiguidiwchkfeii^  eiecfanUy 


•OeooecL 

As^  hoMver,.  the  principles  of  thii  clan  of  critH»  ttfe  t^^ 
they  wfll  ooiyooadttct  themaehes  with  deeency  just  ao  kng  as  th» 
«e  f igilMitly  witched ;  and  aa^  some  tine  ago,  thejwen  if^an^ 
icRd  to  pwacaed  with  little  flMleataitioii,  they  have  rramaed  thdr 
old  hahita,  and  again  "  hwrat  forth  into  all  tbur  fermer  vindence  aa4 
nalignity/'  With  great  aadirfictioa,  th»elbfe»  I  obaerve  you  nxalBM 
yoar  aaoie  aerions  otlentiDn  to  thne  writers ;  and  |4edgBg  yovneU^ 
that  Ihey  ihafl  not  any  koger  **  indulge  h  their  Ikcntioiia  ribaidijr 
witiMmt  reatnintr  that  they  ^  ahall  not  remaia  mevpoaed,  nor  wtk^ 
eonfitted;^  bn^  that  yon  will  "^  perform  yonr  duty^  ^  hoMii^  mf 
nch  deapkahle  acribUera  to  the  acorn  and  contempt  of  att  rational 
nsn.'*  <Bfafch  ISOt^p.  1^5).  ThispMge,  Snr,  I  eameatly  entieat 
yon  pnnetnafty  to  mdeem.  No  writer  is  qnaliiied  to  execnte  tho 
tadt  wUh  noreefiect.  Nor  caB«yoor  talents  be  employed  in  aa^ 
way  that  will  mcwe  entitle  yon  to  the  support  and  gratitttde  of  oveiy 
genaine  friend  of  yonr  country,  and  of  mankind. 

You  ainnot  to  nfosm,  that,  beaidea  the  Clr«l<60f  and  JUmOfy^ 
thne  U€  mam  the  FMtlbmigk  aiid  Amniai  Reviewa,  which  aystean* 
ticaHy  and  HKosantlyhnpi^  both  the  doctihwa  of  onrdinrafa,and 
theneaaawsolonr  gomnment;  and,  tiuit  others  of  our  periodical 
works  one  jBnfia%  anaDnnd,  and,  when  not  chargeable  wi&  heresy^ 


i  hi|tor  ai  InswiHiJMl  Yon  know  how  many  ciraunstanceaooneuc 
t»  gii«  tma  meies  of  poUicaliona  an  undue,  mllnence  over  the  pub* 
lieaand;and.he«r,  alinoat  neoeasariiy,  Ibe  person  who  is  sufoed  cofr* 
iBBally  to'' Ml  ualDsatory,moniing  and  evening,  becotnes  our  mas* 
tBr.**  Von  hnaw  the  myalary  of  iniquity  which  is  practised  by  tha 
conduetors  of  theaejonmala,  and  how  oon^letely  all  peraona  who 
pbeethe  anallcst confidence  in  their  decisiona  are  duped :  you  know 
the  kind  of  peraona  who  are  employed  to  write  for  tlieae  Reviews^ 
and  Hbe  kind  of  iuBtiuetiona  which  they  receiTe  from  their  employ^ 
en.  You  knew  how  frequently  ni<Aoivfv»ici9  their  o«ra£oofc#,  or  the 
boekaoftheirperfoaa/yrMifr  or  opponenit.  You  kaow  whatun* 
flurnwtfaodsameaMed  to,  in  order  to  bring  forward,  and  puff  ofl^ 
wuikafrnmuableto  certain  views  and  objects,  and  to  damn  aU  others. 
&C.  Ac*  (See  Antyacobin  for  July  1798»  ProapectuSy  and  p.  56. 
Ae.  Jnniniy  I80t,  p.  58;  March  1808,p.291,4sc.  May  1808,  p. 
14,  Ac.  Ac*)  All  wae  circumatancea  sbew  the  necessity  there  is  ror 
an  ahie  Atview  cosaiacted  oa  honourable,  loyal,  and  orthodox  prio- 
is  all  ttaag  ffonsi<hiiitionswill,  I  trust.  Sir,  increase  your  seal  in 
ap  hafaelba  paWe,  in  their  tme  l%ht,  these  dkhooeat,  hereti- 
cal, nhianalieai,  driflrtenl,  snd  jacobiokal  publications. 

l^aidyomhndabiaeadeavoanai  this  important  work,  my  design 
i^  l^^aalgM^aacw  to  yaar  taadMs  the  principles  and  behaviour  of 
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jMroUlM^vriRtaooeitiieCVMM/lttov^     My  critique,  Itomt^^ 
mXlbemeximAtimiii    fbr,  hr  dt^tkitiiig  achanctcrioradka^ 
bad,  where  can  one  mtSAy  stop?  The  labour  bestowed  oo  thia  partis . 
cular  Review  will  not»  however,  1  hope,  be  lost;  beoMiae,  with  aome 
very  alight  alleratioii  of  mnes  and  ctrcunstanoea,  frcm  thia  otkt^  . 
many  characterktic  featurea  of  the  whole  body  may  be  Imowa. 

This  joumaly  I  am fuIlyMnuaded,  haa,  at  preaent,  the  finf  claim 
to  your  fiuther  notice*  For,  however  contemptible  on  aoilna  other 
accounta  it  nu^  have  become,  it  ia^  beyond  ui  qoeatiQD,  pre-emi^ 
Motly  dirtmguiuied  by  principlea  ^  at  once  dan^roua  to 

oar  church  eatabliahnMotk  tod  our  commtechiiatianity*  It  la  highly 
worthy  of  conaideration,  too,  that  ahice  your  first  animadveraiona  on 
ita  contents,  thia  Review  haaaffected  a  reformatioD ;  or,  at  least,  haa 
dbavowed  all  reaponsibilily  fi»r  ita  former  principlea.  (See  their  ad* 
vertiaementfai  1805)  Now  if  auch  tcfonnation  ina  not,  m  htttg  takeo 
place,  this  hypocritical  pretension  to  it  will  haveneaUy  mcreaaed  the 
v(<Nfk'8  power  of  deception,  and  rendered  it  nMmdangeroua  to  the  uoh* 
viraiy.  And,  really.  Sir,  after  the  most  inqiartial  attention  to  the 
changes  which  thn  publicaticm  haa  undeigone,  it  muat  be  aaid  of  it» 
that  if  a  experience  atrikingly  reaemblea  that  of  a  certain  character 
described  by  our  Lord,  **  whoae  laat  atate  ia  worse  than  tibe  first." 
(Mat.  xil,  45.) 

Nor  muat  we  here  omit  to  notice  the .  extravagantiy  hi^  ton« 
in  which  the  conductora  of  thii  work  trumpet  their  owh  praise;  be* 
cause,  unhappily,  there  ia  alwaya  one  targe  claaa  of  aodety  upon  whoiA 
tins  pulling  ayatem  haa  too  ml  an  influence.  If  we  may  credit 
these  Critical  Reviewers  themselves,  ttttir  publication  is  eminently 
distingutthed  by  ''  impm'Htdjmtike!'  '«anek&rate€nl«asm>''and  Ae 
jwresf  prmc^ite;  and  they  are  oontinually  receiving  ''  numnioun 
testimonies  of  unsolicited  approbation  respecting  il^  fimn  all  parts  of 
the  country.''  "  Our  political  and  our  religkma  pimcii^es  aie,  w« 
trust,'*  say  they«  **  such  as  will  secure  us  the  steady  support  of  the 
good  and  wise^  of  every  sect  and  party  in  the  united  Entire.  We 
are  the  friends  of  all  who  are  tiw  firicndsoftruth^oftheff  country, 
and  mankind.''  *'  Every  man  who  » the  Iriend  of  reason  wiU  be 
ourfriend;  andtheCriticalReview,inthistimeofperilandof  difiicul- 
ty,  will  serve  as  a  light  to  the  ignorant,  a  stay  to  the  doubtful,  and  a 
ndutaiy  antidote,^  dfc,  &c.  What  can  Dr.  BroAm  say  morel 
(See  August  1807,  p.  344,448).  Let  us  then.  Sir,  carefully  exanune 
howfiir  thisboasting  ismade  good.  Undismayed  by  thn  matphleas 
effrmitery,tetusexamuie,  .    ^   ..  .   ^ 

First,  whether  this  publication  is  not  notoriou^  d^graced  by 
iaamrigieney  ifprimciplemA  iitkofMty  cfenHeitmf  To  exhibit  ita 
cuilt  on  these  heads  fully,  and  in  its  true  deformity,  would  mdeed  be 
:Sn  endless  task.  This  would  be  to  contrast  whole  series  and  voluinea 
of  it  with  its  other  volumes ;  to  quote  at  large  its  palpably  partial, 
and  party,  and  opposite  decisions  and  opmions,  through  all  the  ifi« 
cissitudes  of  its  fortunes  and  its  masters.  I  will  furnish  a  spedmesi 
of  this  unprincipled  inconsistency  on  sol>|eelB  of  the  fiist  fanpoit»^ 
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My  fint  mBtanoe  dudl  be  polUkai,  and  shall  relate  to  that  gkny 
orBnl€a%  ouxwmrkhM9onereigniymulTigM8*  Thk  floveieigBty, 
OB  some  occafioiiSy  these  Reviewers  justly  represent  as  the  only  <^ 
lectnal  barrier  agabst  the  sobjagatkm  of  the  world,  and  the  imiver* 
saltyranay  of  France;  and  which,  therefore^  it  is  the  mlereit  of  idl 
other  nation^  as  well  as  of  our  own,  oarefully  to  jMeserve.  AninHkU 
^ertiDg^  m  1805,  od  "  LatrUle's  ThoughU  on  War/'  they  say:  **  Uk$ 
€  trme  dMflt  of  Buomparte,  the  author  of  these  considerationi  in-, 
veighs  most  bitterly  agamst  the  wkaritime  dammeAum  af  ike  Engiiik.'' 
&a»  what,  th^  fyroned  to  ask,  would  be  the  deptorable  state  of 
the  world,  except  &)t  such  English  domination,  and  if  thift  sovereign* 
bf  of  the  seas  was  obtained  by  France?  And,  having  described  the 
Jvench  nation  as  displaying  m  all  its  public  transactions  the  most 
unproK^ded  rapacity,  and  the  English  as  universally  characterised 
by  a  respect  for  justice  and  humanity;  &c.  &c.  they  add:  "  If  other 
intiotts  understood  their  own  interest  so  well  as  they  ought,  thcj 
would  not  calmly  look  on  and  see  the  sceptre  of  the  ocean  wrestiedl 
fiom  the  hands  of  Enghuid  and  placed  in  those  of  France.  Enghnd 
is  at  this  moment  the  only  barrier  in  the  world  against  the  eacroaefa^ 
ing  spirit  of  French  ambiticm.  Wherever  that  ambition  can  operate 
upon  the  continent,  there  liberty,  security,  and  hs^piness,  have  vamsh^ 
ed  before  its  grasp,  and  it  is  at^y  the  navy  of  England  which  pt^ 
vents  its  iDcunions  upon  the  ocean,  and  the  esctenmn  ofvU  rAMigtt 
fnm  fde  to  poUr  (Vol.  vi,  p.  501,  o02). 

In  1807*  however,  these  Critical  gentlemen  talk  in  a  directly  o|^m>^ 
site  straint  r^resent  this  British  maritime  sovereignty  as  dowBi%ht 
tyranny  and  oppressicm,  and  the  especial  means  by  which  it  is  preserve 
«cl  aa  nothing  better  than  highway  robbeiy.  Reviewing  a  woric 
"  on  the  maritime  rights  of  Great  Britain,''  they  remark:.'*  This  writer 
m^  *  we  can  only  counteract  Buonqyarte's  code  of  eantmmM 
agginmdmment  by  a  British  code  of  wuaritime  nghit$/  We  do  not^* 
tbey  proceed,  *' precisely  know  what  this  author  means  by  raaif« 
time  rights.  The  ocean  is  not  and  cannot  be  made  mivate  property. 
As  £ir  ns  ri^t  is  omcenied,  one  nation  has  as.good  a  nght  to  nav¥> 
gate  this  liquid  nmd'  as  another.  As  tlie  ocean  is  the  common  pron 
perty  of  all  who  have  ships  to  launch  upon  its  waters,  the  ma* 
ritime  rights  of  nations  must  be  ledprocal;  but  for  one  nation  t^ 
declare  ita  maritime  rights  to  be  paramount  to  those  of  every  other 
aatiosi  in  the  world,  is  downright  tyranny  and  injustice :  it  is  a  riglbf 
whidi  force  onlj  can  support:  but  that  which  morality  diaclahn^ 
mid  wrhichnotfamg  but  violence  upholds,  is,  in  our  vocid^ulary,  not  a 
right  but  a  wrong;  it  is  much  the  same  as  if  a  robber  should  post  him* 
S^on  the  highway,  and  declare  that  no  passenger,  who  was  weaker 
than  himself,  shojuld  proceed  on  his  journey  without  submitting  to 
what  be  might,  m  civil,  dipigmatie  language,  call  his  right  ofman^,'' 
(December  1807>  p.  442>--Thus,  bimself  being  the  judge,  does  our 
reviewer,  in  his  turn,  resemble  a  <<  true  disc4)ie  of  Bu<maparte/' 

Xshe  another  instance  of  similar  inconsistency.  Ascribing  a  su^ 
unportance  to  Itoratureb.  and  affirming  that  her  heroes  <fha^ 
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ymiUedOttmoAdp''  ihk  irmweraddttwtasaprMf  of  hil  faunks0 
**  what  not  long  since  paaaed  mnsmg  our  wm^btnnf  fnd  tddst 
^  The  sMiige  zevdvrtioii  there  ■dueved  was  eomfautH^  AeNnty« 
To  tk  *0m*Miiu- jpAOMop^  <i^  JR^^ 

^  Fi^&Hra^  m^^  aitriktied  the  wild  opubiu  m  9ovttnMMiil  aikl 
zeligioii*  tpAicft  gemr^kd  tkeferodom  wtgtmtn,  and  ^Ae  $Mgmmmrp 
fioaiabcf  ofapcopletowhon  wasonoe  givim  a» 

an  appropriate  appeUatioa/'  (Vol.  !▼,  p.  d7^>-8iich  was  this  Critic's 
osmct  opaiioBHi  1805.  In  1607»  ne  says:  **  BMmy  writexa  hne 
wncuned  at  aaeribtng  the  revolution  to  the  exertions  ef  the  philoBO' 
fhera ;"  but  that  "  pkii$&opkj^  had  nBmow  Aart  m  ffdmtimm  ^ 
fmltlfikdatrae^woftkerecditHmthnC^^  JBurke 

Bamielt  and  otfaerwnterB,"  he  add%  ''have  ascribed  to  the  literati  and 
a^ses  of  Fkaace  a  greater  degree  of  concert  and  infcaioe  than  tliey 
fver  possessed."  The  ancient  govenment  <»f  FVanoe  **  was  mai  m^ 
efrpyerflyfAtfjiAi&wgn^fofitsadversa  but  hy  the  vices  and  the 
CBBes  of  tiioae  who  profened  to  be  its  fmnds.''  (July  1807,  p.  307) 


But  let  us  advert  to  our  reviewer's  aentunents  reqMctag  Uiat  i 
Mentous  event,  the  French  Revolution  itself.  On  this  wtiS^txX^  oa 
•ome  oocasioBs^  language  is  exhausted  m  reprobaling  its  priBR^jrfea 
and  its  agents.  Sp^u^of  thedhNnafw  jw^som  who  a|jpeaied  in 
the  very  first  acts  of  this  most  horrible  tragedy,  tiie  Critical  Re* 
iFiewers  say:  ^  that  these  revolutioiiisls  had  w$k  m  mugie  idSM  ^  rm- 
tkmai  Hbaiy,  nor  the  spirit  of  tderation,  af4)ears  Iran  their  bnt*, 
m^  bladk4i8^  of  all  those  whoae  opinions  were  innnical  to  thcar  deeo* 
latttig  views.'*  On  the  oontrary*  the  most  active  and  distiagiiished 
simong  them,  we  axe  hdbrmed,  were  "  wtdtckai*  who  ''anlir  *■  d^ 
Hrog^mg  famd  eue  to  ihdr  rekmUna  thmtgkts;'*  **  mm  ^  tha  mth 
imt  ^  Ugen^  who  had  premeditated  the  revolution^*'   ''  cmsl  n^ 

Um/rtd^  ^*  to  ike  wnaentd  extaraH&m  rf posterity  f*  ^  a  mdJiUnn 
mad  biood-thinfy  factum  f*  ''  a  moti  feroeums  and  aaaricUma  fap- 
thmt  mfho  perpetraUd  the  ram  of  their  gotenmaU  and  anrnfty  ^ 
^  Parmak  anarakiato,  who  assumed  the  appellation  of  patriots^  to 
deHro^  not  to  |Mreserve  their  country."  Even  '*  Necker"  for  whoae 
behaviour  so  many  apologies  have  been  framed,  is  charged  by  thi^ 
critic,  either  with  bemg  *'  htrntelf  hrfatuated  wkh  ihepriaeMea'^  of 
these  vnretdbes,  or  vrith  the  most  **  aeploraUe  tradbiew  andjmaUh^ 
pia^f*  with  bemg  *  blinded'*  by  "vanity"  and  *' popular  sqp* 
plause,''  ^'tothe  Mrigma  and  plans  of  a  oeditiom  and  ihod4kiraijf 
facUonf  muppottad by  Orfamt  and  iHmffeon."  (vol.  v,  p.  4d7$4S^t 
vol.  vii,  p.  2730 

8o^  at  another  time,  enumerating  the  incredible  enormSties  of  diot 
^  neat  actor  in  the  French  revolution,  TaUeurandi'  and  *'  his  maattr^a 
<o£^  agents,''  La  Croix^  MerMn,  JBrtme,  Ikiroe,  JeandeBHe,  Acw 
thtfe  reviewers  say :  ''  We  mean  Bonap^^%  ministers,  althouch  wo 
might  naturalW  enough  he  mistaken  to  mean  Hum  ^  the  DaaoL" 
Thedepravitylof  TaUeyrand  is  represented  as  liteiaily  wUhoni  mpa^ 
mfWr  W  JBltfto  is  styled  the  ^srtkfondf  and  the  "  ^ -~^ 
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of  £hc  former,  we  are  assured,  "  contain  a  body  of  authenticated 
infonnation,  enough  to  convince  tho^e  >«ko  are  90  alow  of  belief  us 
not  to  be  already  convicce^l,  that  t!ie  ivor'd ncrer  produced  svch  men" 
sfers  of  iniquity,  as  it  has  done  since  the  Fr<5Tirh  revolution;  and  that 
the  present  Sultan  and  Grand  Vizier  of  France,  Buouaparte  and  Tal- 
leyrand, are  doubttess  two  of  the  n^rst  vMe,  but*  at  the  same  lime 
mosi  remorseless  and  unpriricipied  char  act  erg,  who&e  plots  and  act  ions 
ner  disgraced  the  page  of  history*'     (vol.  vi,  p.  173,  184.) 

To  the  saine  eflect,  in  opposili':n  to  Mr.  I^tirdon,  wJio  admires 
the  cause  of  the  revoiutionists,  and  reprost-iits  liie  di^asteis  wliicii 
have  attended  it,  as  the  blcs>sed  results  ol  m  Imt  he  cails  "  tlie  first 
ciMlition  against  Frendi  liberty,"  tliey  rcnrark :  "  \Ve  too  can  glow 
at  the  name  of  iibefty  ;  but  we  cnmirA  cou]>I*i  tiiat  sacred  name  with 
the  name  of  Frcnrhmen ;  we  can  l>f  stow  no  praise  on  that  cause 
whose  notorious  and  avowed  object  was  thf.  hUJin^hion  of  established 
governments,  and  the  dethroning  cf  lci:;ilim(,ie  kings."  (vol.  iv,  p^ 
277-) — And,  with  regard  to  thefevribie  disu?lcr9  wlucii  we  have  wit- 
nessed, **  Those,''  they  £"•*;,  **  n*ho  erciie  a  rei^ulutiifn  are  themselves 
the  authors'  cf  all  the  horrors  of  a  cjttntir-recolution,"  (vol.  vi,  p« 
243.)  This  revolution  is  moreover  denominated,  a  "  torrent  of  tm- 
prikc>pled  aggression,  which  has  threatened,  and  contiimes  to  tlireat- 
en,  with  destruction,  every  sacred  establishment  in  Europe."  (vol.  iv, 
p.  2890  The  symptoms  which  tliey  say  pi-evailed  at  its  very  **  com- 
menceincnt,'*  were  those  of  a  "  tremendous  distemper  which  attack- 
ed the  vitals  of  civilized  society:"  it  was  "  rebellion*'  assuuiing  every 
^pe,  and  promoting  its  "diabolical purposes  by  every  artifice." 
(vol.  V,  p.  409,)  &c.  &c. 

To  such  a  system  our  reviewers,  therefore,  consider  the  most  de» 
termined  opposition  ad  the  6l>vious  duty  of  every  friend  ofhis^cies; 
as  "  the  last  struggles  of  independence  ;'  **  tlie  common  cause  ofjus*^ 
Hce  and  humanity,"  Nor  do  they  know  how  sufficiently  to  ridieule 
the  absurdity  of  those  who  dignify  the  abettors  of  it  w  ith  the  name 
ef  paJtrU^Sf  and  pretend  to  contemplate  in  its  progress  the  advance^ 
ment of  human  happiness,  (vol.  vi,  p.  245,  24/.)  Thus,  the  inm- 
sion  of  Holland  by  the-English  is  styled  "  a  very  natural  and  a  very 
commendable  effort  of  the  court  of  St.  James's ;  a  generous  attempt 
to  deliver  the  United  Provinces  from  a  state  of  servitude  and  deffra> 
dation;'''"i'rom  French  tyranny  and  oppression,"  (vol.  vi,  p.  2oO.) 
*Tbe  object  of  5%«f?tfrrtf^  in  Italy  is  represented  as  having  been  si- 
milarly laudable,  to  **  deliver  Italy'  from  "  the  most  insolent  and 
capricious  tyranny,*'  and  "  the  most  cruel  oppressors,"  (ibid,  p, 
244.)  The  brave  coilduct  and  jE^nerous  loyrJty  dic>}ila\< d  hy  the 
Tyrolese  iu  thb  opposition,  are  re]>re8cntcd  as  worthy  of  hciug  ry.'- 
corded  for  the  everlasting  admiration  of  posterily,  (vol.  vii,  p.  9.%) 
And,  lamenting  in  1805,  that  the  vile  creatures  of  Taileyraud  uiid 
the  arch-fiend  his  master,  have  t0€>  painfully  fulfilled  Ijicir  iiiost  di- 
abolical threats,* these  criti(^s  add:  "hut  the  time  s^uns  to  be  ar- 
rived, when  theliorizon  of  Europe  is  brightening;  whtu,  awakened 
to  a  sense  of  their  iitipe^ding  <}auger,  the  tv^o  greatest  potentates  are 
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wHengOkmrniei  wUk  m»  im  thecommtmemueqfJuiHee  andhututkHy. 
We  tiiHt  ere  loag  to  see  othen  join  the  oonfederacy/'  (vol.  vi,  p. 

Ucm  truly  British  is  all  this.  O  si  sic  omnia!  But  what  must  not 
be  our  disgust  to  find  after  this^  these  same  Critical  Reviewers  er« 
t9Umg  tkeprineiples  mid  tmimdn  of  ike  ranhtUm  tn  the  kif^kni 
stratu  ^  ptmegyrie:  vtprohaimr  wiik  the  mtaw9t  teverUy  dl  who 
kmse  applied  it:  and  ascribing  tie  nfferings  of  Eaurope  whoUy  tc 
them  it$  vffiMenl  Yet  such  is  litemlly  the  fiict.  Aaerall  this, 
these  same  critics  really  talk  in  rapturous  admiration  of  6ie  ''  paei^^ 
gemmmid  vittuom  prineiplu  of  the  revolution  ;"  of  the  **  pmnjic 
4mdgener0iu  principles  of  the  French  revolution ;"  of  the  **  purity/' 
the  **pacyU  qririt,"  the  *'  gaurmu  maw,"  the  "  bmeficent  tetidin- 
cjar/^  ^c.  Ae.  by  which  it  was  characterised!  Alter  all  this, 
tlMy  have  eourage  to  represent  its  opposers  as  wretches  who  regard- 
ed in  first  openings  **  as  Satam  vimoed  Paradise  T  as  culprits  justly 
ntSamf  the  signal  vengeance  of  heaven  for  having  endeavoured  '*to 
mill  ike  emue  iokkh  was  auspicioas  to  humanity,  and  adt<ena 
onfy  io  ihe'seijishnesst  ike  pride,  and  tyranny  itf  a  few ;"  for  hav« 
ing»  in  order  **  to  gratify  the  basest  pastiansy  the  most  sordid  and  im^' 
kaUowsdetsdSy  ob^nrtd  the  brightest  piijspetts  aud  disappointed  tha 


nsosi  ekeering  hopes  of  the  hamam  raeet'  Alter  all  this^  they  graveir 
tdl  us^  that  "  the  enemies  of  the  revolution  by  the  calumnies  which 
were  so  lavishly  disseminated  agaasst  ^e  authora,  the  spirit,  and  the 
principles  of  it«'*  were  the  authors  of  all  the  mischief  which  has- 
been  petpetrated:  that  **  i^prisseipks  of  the  revolntion  tear  good/* 
and  *'  can  virith  no  more  justice  be  charged  ^h  the  massacres  of 
September,  the  distresses  of  nations,  &c,  than  the  precepts  and  ge^ 
nkm  of  Chriotianity  can  be  made  accountable  for  the  massacres  of 
8t  Bartholomew,  or  the  lavage  of  tlie  crusades :"  that  **  the  pcmi* 
ciotis  elects  and  wide-wasting  ruin  of  the  revolution  can  justly  be 
Oseribed  only  to  those  who  conspired  to  hmder  its  bene^cial  conse-^ 
fuemees^  to  alter  Us  nature,  to  oitiaie  Us  purity,"  &c.  These  abo> 
miiiable  conspirators,  tliey  say,  were,  "  the  unprincipled,  periidi^ 
ous,  and  cowardly-  nobles^  who  abandeaed  their  country  and  their 
sovereign ;  hordes  (^  aasassms  against  the  liberties  of  France,  in 
conjunction  with  tlie  courts  of  Vienna,  of  Beriin,  &c.:*'  they  were 
<*  blind  zealots,  intriguing  and  half-sighted  politicians,  lawless  aad 
rqindous  despots,  the  fiends  of  ambition,  of  avarice,  of  tyranny^' 
and  priestcraft:'*  they  were,  in  short,  mtheacoonnt  of  these  review^ 
en,  miscreants,  influenced  by  the  "  basest  passions^*'  combining  by 
the  most  "  malignant  attrmpi^"  to  obstruct  the  diffusion  of  the 
very  greatest  blesse^lness,  "  the  fatrettt  promise  of  freeehm  and  cf 
happmeso;^  and  who,  therefore,  besides  the  sufferings  which,  "by 
the  wise  retributions  of  the  Deitv,'*  tbey  experience  in  this  world,. 
RMist  give  "  a  dread  aeeounf  o/  tlieir  behaviottr  "  at  die  knpend- 
ing  day  of  moral  retribution  I!*'  «&c.  &c.  &c.  (See  vol.  x^  p.  30t, 
308i  imdvol.x,p.369.)   . 

Such  a  '*  light  to  the  igimraat^  and  slay  to  the  doubtful,''  isjtW 
Critical  Kevisw  on  the  moatimportani  polilical  ipiestiottsl  Letih^  • 


Rftier  roitnun  bis  iodignrtieii  if  kc  can.  Let  himcsdmate  ss  M 
oaght,  a  publication  which  thus  impudently  insults  khn  with  epi^ 
nioDS  and  statements  so  palpably  contradictory  ;  which,  in  this  high 
tone  of  eottfidenee,  smathematiies  at  one  ihne  what  it  eulpnzes  at 
SBother,  and  thus  eulogizes  wiiat  it  liasbcfbre  anathenrntlKea. 

Nor  is  this  Review  less  disgustingly  inconsistent  oa  theological  mih^ 
jects.  Here  indeed,  Sir»  it  is  so  completely,  and  passionately,  at 
nriance  witb  itself;  so  unequivocally,  and  unqualifiefHy,  and  vim- 
leatly,  does  it  reprobate  on  some  occasions  what  at  other  times  ites^ 
l»{v,  on  afanoat  every  leading  doctrine  of  Christianfty,  and  every  to» 
pie  connected  witb  religimi,  timt  tt  b  impossible  in  a  few  short  es«^ 
tracts  to  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  itsabsunfity. 

Thus:  at  one  time,  "the  writings  of  St.  Paul'^  are  praised  ^ 
"  given  by  ioqunrtion  of  God,  and  pr^Mefor  doctrine,  for  re^ 
fwd,  for  onrrection,  fer  instraetiott  in  righteousness  :^'(vo!.  v,  p.  45)* 
Atuother  tinie,  "  Tke  peace  of  the  chmreK  they  say,  **  would  km 
km  mkck  km  JiHurbed  if  the  eputks  of  St.  Paul,  which  St.  Peter 
himself  confesses  that  be  found  it  dlflicuit  to  understand,  haiptfi^ 
id  with  the  ehurcheo  to  whkh  they  were  fi^  adireeeed,  and  tot 
whose  dkection  in  many  pomts  of  temporaiy  expediency  or  fiq;itiv# 
hiterest,  they  weie  paiticttlarly  composed,  (vol.  xii,  p.  919.)  Oa 
some  occasions,  these  reviewers  profess  tbemsdveseAwrAmen,  ymna^ 
ly  iccomueDd  the  defence -of  the  estabbsbment,  and  largely  exps^ 
tiate  on  the  immlemUUe  emh  ofeehism.  See,  for  example,  thev  re^ 
Tiew  of  the  Sj^hge  Omfeeewmae^  vd.  vii,  p.  113;  of  Lawrtnett 
Bmptmi  Ltctwree,  ibidL  p.  1 ;  and  of  the  Aylws  to  Dr.  GUI,  au^ 
Chor  of  the  Dissenter's  Reasons  for  separatuig  from  the  Cfaurdi  of 
Eagland ;  vol.  v,  p.  4S3.  In  a  letter  fitmi  a  rector,  "  A  satisfe^ti>* 
yy  answer,'^  they  say,  '*  is  given  bv  bim^to  the  several  i^easons  of  Dr. 
Gill,  and  tbdr  futility,  bigotry,  and  unteasonabieness  is  [are]  very  abhr 
ciposed."  They  a^:  ''  We  should  trust  that  the  church  can  suf- 
fer aothbg  by  tbeir  crambe  sqietita,  by  the  revival  of  the  old,  ntor- 
Tovr-ninded  objections  of  the  dissenter,  whfle  she  can  find  advocates 
b  her  behidf  such  as  the  present,  such  as  the  lieamcd  and  venerable 
Mr.  Hart,  and  such  as  Mr.  Cobbold,  whose  labours  we  noticed  with 
merited  commendation  m  a  former  Review.''  (vol.  v,  p.  434).  Mt. 
Cobbolffs  Tract  ia  said  to  fomish  **  a  very  pleasiog  example  of » 
frnupipA  effected  by  sound  judgment  and  good  ai^gament,  over  mis* 
TqHescntBtion,  error,  and  bigotry. «-«  We  commend  the  woilc,'^  they 
s<U,  after  other  temacks  on  Mr.  C/s  complete  success  in  his  cans(i, 
*  to  the  laity  of  :our  church;  we  recommend  it  to  the  dergy;  ne 
lecommend  it,  generally,  with  our  good  wishes,  to  tho$e  who  are  iM 
^oar  own  tommmdomJ'  It  is  well  calculated^  they  think,.' to  excitb 
m  generous  wuds,  even  *'  among  the  dissenters,  emotions  «f  honest 
laiE^tioD,  or  of  regret  imd  shame,  when  it  displays  the  frivoloue 
fntemeee,  tmd  He  etp^otmded  charges  whid$  hate  keen  urged  hi;  the 
Bissf  Ttaime  ektmtpiims  of  the  dUsentmg  came  itijustificatfon  of  their 
^efondlemfrom  Ae  cAareA,  and  thereby  propagating  and  extendiiy 
thrp^gh  tbe  ^roM  Ibe  inadeubblemb  m«mij*'&oiii  reiitgious  dife- 
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wiotD.*  (voL  V,  p.  322— 8ee  also  p.  98  and  260;  and  toL  iv^  p.  43?, 

On  other  occasioos,  they  avow  themselves  to  he  of  no  portiadat 
rdigimu  comnmnUm,  plead  zealously  the  cause  of  Papists  and  Dis- 
9e$Uer»  from  the  church  of  Engla^,  furiously  coufend  for  the  aho^ 
litioD  of  ail  religious  tests,  and  calumniate,  as  interested  knaves  or 
bigotted  foob^  all  persons  who  think  and  act  otherwine.    (See,  for 
example.  voL  xi,  p.  174—  1 82,  294—301,  344, 420—427,  439—441  ; 
voLxii,  p.  97,  99p  214,  220,  324,  374—381;  vol.  xiii,  p.  26\  33.) 
*'  While,"  say  they,  "  we  profess  an  unfeigned  good-will  to  all  sects, 
WE  are  ourselves  of  none!  '  Nullius  addicti,'  &c.    We  reject  the  in- 
^dious  appellations  of  Trinitarian,  Arian,  or  Socluiaji;  the  only  name 
which  we  covet  is  that  of  Christian."  (vol,  \i,.p.  344.)    "  It  appears," 
they  tell  us,  that,  upon  a  late  occasion,  **  the  dread  of  the  secret  cabal; 
behind  the  throne  was  not  excited  more  by  the  indulgencies  which 
wexe  designed  for  the  Jrish  Catholics,  than  by  tho&e  \vhich  were  in- 
tended  for  the  £nglish  Presbyterians  and  other  descriptions  of  Pro- 
testant dissenters.    A  repeal  of  tlie  religious  tests  was  proposed  in  the 
clause  which  was  introduced  into   the  mutiny   act  by  Lord   How- 
jck,  and  which  was  inserted  in  the  i)ill  which  he  afteruards  brought 
into  the  House  of  Commons.  '  Hinc  Ula  lackr^m^J  "    Yet  these  in- 
tended indulgencies,  tliey  say,  "  Were  only  an  act  of  common  justice 
to  both"  the  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  (vol.  xi,  p.  298,  301.)     "The 
empure,"  they  add,  *'  is  at  present  standing  op  the  very  brink  of  per- 
dition, and  nothing  can  long  avert  ils  fall,  but  tlic  complete,  and.  un^ 
qualified  anancipation  of  tlte  Catholics,  the  repeal  of  the  tmnaturaf^ 
VMtmonabk^  and  unscriptural  tests  against  every  sect  of  dissenters, 
and  the  restoration  of  the  late  ministry''  to  their  places!  Those  who  op* 
pose  these  measures  of  obvious  destruction  to  the  establislied  church 
are  '^  the  anii-papistical  Mr,  Petxeval  And  his  pensioned  coadjutors;" 
a  *'  pensioned  list  of  men,'*  in  whom  these  impartial  critics  say  they 
.are  apt  to  think  that  they  see  "  the  abstract  qualities  of  selfishness^ 
JalMdy,  and  ignorance  personijicd  I  ^  a  clergy  in  whom''  the  luxury  - 
of  tithes  is  sure  to  generate  a  dispoMtion  to  swallow  the  Athanasian 
creed,  and  all  other  creeds,  which  the  legislature  in  its  wisdom  may 
impose:'*  a  body  of  teachers  whose  '*  mental  somnolency  and  indo- 
lence'' are  "  the  natural  consequence  of  pluralities,  of  titlies,  and  of 
the  many  diversities  of  sensrual  repast  which  ar/e  appended  to  tiie  al- 
tar," and  who,  "  (hiding  themselves  perfectly  at  tlieir  ease  in  the  good 
things  which  are  attached  to  ol»si!quicus  t^stsent,  never  feel  the  will 
nor  harbour  the  presumption  of  thinking  for  tlii'mselves.*'      Even  the 
venerable  Soiiety  for  promoting  Christiuu  Know kdge,  when  employ- 
ed in  defending  tlieir  church,  are  "  -d  junto  of  miserable  and  priest-rid- 
den  poliliciflnSf"  ^s:c.  sStc.  (vol.  xi,  p.  2^8,  439>  441,  421  ;  vol.  xii, 
p.  374.)     WliO€\er  has  impartiiiUy  perused  the  three  last  volumes  of 
these  Reviewers,  or  only  their  critiques  on  the  articles  relating  to  the 
Catholic  question,  and  on  theu*  favourite  authors,  Lancaster,,.  Evan- 
.  son;  and  Stone,  must  be  satiated  usque  ad  nauseam,  witli  their  im- 
pudent clamour  and  gross  calumnies  on  these  heads. 

Sometimes  with  Bufaop  Skinner,  Bishop  Cleaveri  andothersj  these 
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critics  coiimcsid  in  |he  strongest  tenn%  the  pittv,  ifiadenrtiMr^  pra-* 
d^Dce,  charity,  and  tnily  evangelical  priiicipies»  displayed  in  our  tkir-^  . 
iy-nine  articles  of  religion,  and  other  mdhorisxd  fvmu  of  doeirmti 
and,  as  they  say,  in  ^  the»  public  confesstons  of  all  the  reformed 
churches,  at  the  period  of  the  refomiatioB/'  From  the  attthcnrita-t 
tive  documents,  contained  in  the  Sylhgt  Comfesilomtm,  published  at 
Oxford,  HI  1804,  they  say,  **  we  may  learn  to  emulate  and  copy  the 
trufy  coangeUcal  prineiples  of  those  great  and  hofy  men,  who  at  the 
immiuent  peril,  or  with  the  loss  of  their  fortunes,  and  of  life  itseU^^ 
preached,  taught,  and  defended  those  weightier  matters  ef  the  gos-- 
fe/,  wbiek  must  ever  U  the  life  and  ornament  of  the  Christian  church»* 
as  well  as  to  avoid  the  corruptions  and  errors  both  of  the  Romanists 
and  some  of  the  Reformers,  (voL  vti,  p.  1 14.)  Besides,  they  add»  the 
important  advantages  which  this  volume  will  alford,  for  the  general 
illustration  and  exposition  of  our  public  and  authorized  books  of 
doctrine,  by  shewing  us  how  **  truth  displayed  herself  by  degrees  !• 
the  earnest  search  emd  soHcitaticsu  of  her  enamoured  Ofid  ilStstriouM 
notaries  of  those  days^  we  shall  feel  a  peculiar  gratification  in  per- 
ceivin<r,  that  tn  the  high  and  lofty  arguments  in  wki^  thepkty  and 
reeermtial  awe^  the  prudence,  moderation,  and  charity  of  all  wera 
laudable  and  admirable,  thbsb  vik^tues  wbke  pbe-eminbntly 

AND  PKCULIAELY  CONSPICUOUS  IN  THE  HEAVEN-BLBST  ANH 
f  AVOUBBD  HBFOBM  ATION  OF  THE  ENGLISH  ChUBCH/*     (Ibtd» 

p.  117.)  These  admirable  virtues^  they  tell  ui,  were  particularly 
displayed  by  the  English  Reformers  ^  respecting  those  arduous  aod 
mysterious  doctrines"  which  are  connected  with  *^  the  Cahfimstital 
controversy/'  as  hath  heen  well  shewn  by  the  Bishop  of  Bangor. 
(Ibid,  p.  115.)  And,  having  extolled  the  Enchiridian  Theologicum^ 
pobiished  at  Oxford  by  Dr.  Randolph  in  17$2,  which  includes  King 
Edward*s  Catechism,  Jewell* s  Apology,  NoufeWs  Catechism,  and  other 
works  of  our  very  principal  reformers ;  having  mentioned  aspeculiariy 
adapted  for  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  our  dergy,  a  sue- 
^^essrion  of  pubiications  which  have  issued  from  the  Clarendon  Press 
ihiee  that  period,  among  which  are  the  HomiHes  of  aulr  Church  ;  the 
Canons,  and  Thirty-nine  Articles  ;  the  works  of  the  judicious  Hooker^ 
and  the  Syntagma  Confessionum,  they  observe :  "  To  those  who  are 
jK)t  entire  strangers  to  English  Literature,  a  very  large  })ortion  of  this 

'  series  cannot  need  atiy  recoi/imendation  from  us.  They  are  works  of 
the  very  first-rate  importance  and  excellence. — He  who  has  ma<le 
these  his  own  bf  l<mg  and  habitual  meditation,  will  be  well  qualified 
to  maintain,  with  ineslimahle  benefit  to  others,  and  with  unspeakable 
eatisf action  to  himself,  the  exalted  character  of  a  minister  rightly , 
dividing  the  ward  of  truth."  (Ibid,  p.  118.)  They  think  no  clergy- 
man, who  has  the  means,  can  easily  be  accjuitted  of  serious  blame, 
who  neglects  the  golden  opportunity  of  muking  the  entire  treasure  of 

,  this  colkction  his  own:  they  know  no  gift  to  the  young  student  in 
4h€ology,  which  might  be  expected  more  to  answer  the  affectionate 
Irishes  of  frifflids  or  the  pioiis  intentions  of  the  charitable  than  the 
ranching  his  library  with  these  works :  they  consider  the  curators  of 
the  Clarendon  Press  as  entitled  to  "  the  thanks  of  all  true  friends  to 


pad  icbgioiia  educatHm,"  for  their  pmiB  mA  wim 
axertiaiii  in  fdectia^  uid  rcpttUtthing  such  articles:  6cc.  &c.  (Ibidt 
•Be  alio  vol,  v,  p.  96.) 

Ar  other  thnei^.  our  authoruoed  books  of  doctriae,  with  all  simiiar 
mi  eoiitrtnporary  utitiogs  of  the  Refonners»  are  treated  with  evsry 
tedet  of  abqse;  and  that  clergyman's  vrndication  of  himself  fro^a 
Ae  charge  of  heci:9T  »  consideced  as  **  M/tij^mct^ny  mud  cangfieie," 
who  affimis  that  he  nas  "  na  wmre  cmicem  with  He  3$  Affkka  then 
^M  ike  raeriee  if  ike  Karm,  ar  witk  tke/aNes^ef  tke  TuimMa''l ! 


2<MU.xiii,  p.  £6.)  Now,  these  **  worke  eftke  tetyjlrnt-nae  w^^^ 
MS  mid  eaceHMMp;'*  these  **  mUkariUtive  ififMmmi^*  contauiK^g 
^  the  tndu  EemtgeHeal  prmc^flee  ^  ikeae  ^ruf  mtd  hofy  nwt ;" 
Hm^  promictioDS  of  the  "  enmiouired  mut  illu^rume  vetwriee  eflndk" 
iBL**ika  kmnem-tket  rnndfrnxmred  nfermMom  of  ike  Btgtkk  chtnK* 
^  nhich,  wfaOe  in  all  they  were  adiQinible»  the  virtues  of  *^mefyg 
pmi&mee^  mcderatwn,  mtd  ikmify"  were  so  **pre<mmmt1y  4mapat»* 
mmfgtmapicimie;'  now  alas !  these  subjects  of  our  critic's  highest 
pmegyricy  are  *'  mucriptwral  dogmae  amdffersecuting  ande ;'  **  the 
iff^e  ef  papery  nkd  mjfnttitiam  f*  **  «idngmous jargaii  and  taup^ 
aamd;''  **  eeuseiese  md  intaJermi  cot^feeaiame  offaiikr  "  the  aria* 
^dai  oyidemBy  metapkjiakal  creeds,  and  k^fpecntieal  cmfea^knu  of 
ilfn  ;'*  "  tke  dogfrtirfie  njirmctuma  ofperaema  who  Hved  m  a  period^ 
igmrance  and  aaperHition  P'  Now  our  thirty^nine  Articles  of  reb'gioa 
itst  *'  iUrty-m^hie  abaarditiea^*  Now  the  Lturgy  and  arlicleaof  the 
ehurch  of  Eisghind  contain  ^*  many  kratumal,  idolatrous,  and  im- 
aeripimral  tefuts ;"  **  unsalptKralfahehoada,  and  trratiantd  ckncreiK* 
t(m  ;'*  and  cannot  be  enforced,  as  a  standard  of  doctrine,  upon  the 
elnegy  who  have  subscribed  them,  *'  witkatft  the  utmaet  aggraoaiiat^ 
^  edmardUy*^  Now  those  teachers  who  adhere  to  this  staiMard,  are 
tied  down,  *^  Hhe  mme^^*  to  "  that  traugk  of  rq)ttted  orthodoxy  whadi 
1b  tilled  With  the  mere  o  ffai,  af  theology  ;'*  and  an^  «'  priests  who  die 
nothing  but  repeat  the.  old  common  jmee  ^  ignorance  end  at^eroH' 
Hon.**  Ac.  Arc.  ^.  (yoL  xi>«  P*  iOO,  374,  ^75, 444 ;  xiii,  p.  96^32, 
f  10 ;  xiv,  p.  1  $0.)  Has  the  reader  ever  witnessed  in  any  pebticatiQtt 
whtt^ver  such  aggravated,  such  impudent  oentradictions  and  abaurw 
^ties?  or  so^h  vulgar  abuse?  .       ^ 

On  some  occasions,  th^  critics, ^Mak  o^  facts,  which,  they  anj, 
f*  go  to  establish  under  divine  assisUuice  iaendu  individual  the  gasw 
iiai  conviction  of  ordinal  gmU  and  dtpranty^  and  the  necessity  of 
a  personal  interest  in  the  atonement  and  merits  of  Jcses  Chnst^" 
(vol.  xi,  p.  144.)  Now,  *'  the  atonement  is  a  fandamenial  4oehima 
of  our  common  Christianity,''  (vol,  v,  p.  324.)  Now  too^  the  doc* 
trbe  of  the  Trhdty,  the  divinity  of  Christ,  and  the  other  tenels  of 
ifae  orthodox,  as  stated  ui  oqr  articles  of  religion,  are  *'  doctrkiea,'* 
we  are  informed,  which  have  been  "  belie v<^d  and  reverenceft  by  tlie 
^greatest  and  best  of  men,  through  eighteen  revolving  centuri^" 
(vol.  V,  p.  21^.)  While  in  this  htacour,  f  UfdiariantT  are  <'  adaaram^ 
rm  of  oMrfaUk,"  and  of  the  Church,  whom  it  is  in  the  highest  dc^ 
|ree  meritonoiis  to  attack  a|id  rtfute;  .and  our  reviewer^  haw  ^ 


1»'ptt6tffy  for  te  tAe0A««9il  rewNcet  ^  vDr.  F^^^ 

Oft  other  occasioQSy  these  theological  roaiaiices  me  Ihe  only  tnie 
phrirtiaoity.  **  Christ,''  th^  my,  **  nev^  prea^ed  either  tiie  doc* 
trioe  of  mignuU  m  or  of  tkmrimu  pvniakmmt :  these  are  the  cof- 
tmaacey  of  aoeo  who  uiiderstaiid  not  his  great  oommaiidiiient,  to  4p 
as  fi«  would  be  done  by,  and  to  love  oneaoother.  This  is  the  sob- 
stance  of  that  doctrine  which  Christ  preached ;  all  besides  is  vanity 
and  strife/'  *'  The  ministers  of  the  esttblithnienf'  are  therefore  et- 
hortei  *'  to  eomfuie  their  preachng  to  ,thofliiB  mani  duiks  which  aije 
cmjoined  in  the  EvaflgeHsts.''  ."  Tliese  duties/'  it  is  said,  ''consli- 
tttte  the  only  vital  Christianity.''  All  besides,  wi(h  ''ar^fud  dn^" 
**  JHmty/*  and  ''  tUcmemeHt^*'  eicpressly,  are,  in  this  reviewerli  esti- 
mate, *'«M  tertmmMt  and  nofsterHm^  eneds  f  **  a  BahyUmUhjm^ 
gm  €f  ikeologieat  catUtwUctwnf,"  (vol.  xii,  p.  205,  321,  324.) 
I^ov,  UniUrums  are  the  only  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England 
who  are  allowed  to  possess  either  intellect  or  integrity ;  all  who  op- 
pose them  are  ehar^  with  ^'m&Hceand  higatrif"  and  w^M-ihemled 
sdfisfanesB:  while  die  silly  w^mdenee  of  ^Fdlawe$  and  the  Mrt- 
pkemm  of  Ewmwn  and  Stcme  are  the  subject  of  our  critic's  higbeot 
admiration  and  pan^yric,  (vol*  xi,  p.  9^ ;  xii,  p.  374 ;  xiS,  p.  22-<» 
.53 ;  178—132),  &c.  <Jtc. 

b  thdr  sixth  volume  these  reviewers  highly  extd  Ae  **  CkrisHm 
^^tm  €i  Mr.  Robhuonf  This  writer's  <«  title  to  praise,''  th^ 
My,  ^  is  hu^  and  umpiestimiable."  They  commend  at  once  lus 
irfigi^,  doctrines,  knowledge,  method,  style*  judgment,  temper, 
piety,  and  good  sooe.  '^  His  disciiminalion  aa  a  divine,'*  tlu^  tdl 
lis,  *^  ia  joined  to  lan  animated  and  earnest  execution  of  hisoAioe  as 
^  pnish  priest,"  imd  his  ''  work  shews  that  in  the  dischmrge  of  his 
Aity  hehas  acquired  tliat  experience  by  which  he  is  enabled  r^^^dfy 
ti>  JMde  the  wtrd/'  &c.  &c.;  Mr.  R.  is,  in  short,  the  subject  of 
their  waraoest  panegyric,  and  is^  lepresented  by  them  as  nearly  a 
.perfect  oiodri  for  clerical  imitation.  At  the  savae  time  they  say  of 
hhtt,  that  he  exhibits  «*  ideas  of  the  Christian  character,"  which  ap- 
pear to  them  *' #«  fe  fii  iM/srmiry  with  tkemiabtuked  erUerkt^ 
imr  Church  f  that  he  manifests  an  ''  exact  retard  te  Skriptmt,  and 
MKfanmtgto  thedrtul^s  cfthe  e9tahK$hmfit?  (p.  293-.308 :  412— 
420)  r  yet;  ekfevi^here,  these  lame  critics  afirm,  that  **the  tenets 
SBftUI  att  maintained  in  the  JMnrgy  of  the  Chm-ch  are  utterly  at 
siwlinyg  #M  ihe  teneieof  all  Um  mmtstete  who  have  anjf  pretensuma 
4$  SHdkatkmawkdge,  or  wlh  are  criticaUy  acquainted  with  the 
QariaUan  SeriptureT' !  !  (vol.  xiii,  p.  21 1.) 

in  the  saitte  volume,  in  the  very  strongest  nviimer,  the  *' practiced 
teadenc^  of' this  clergyman's  system  and  efibris  is  commended. 
^Tbe  object  of  his  work,"  they  say,  **  is  to  promote  the  practice  of 
.fiety^^and  the  rehrtivedttties.;''  and  they  think,  "  he  may  safely  rest  th^ 
Merit  at  hia  performance  on  this  test,"  that  his  representations  are 
^'calcttfaited  to  secure  this  poiiit,"  (p.  306.)  "  We  have  already,^ 
Jhqrranatk,  ^exprciMed'our  approbation  ^  the  aahiiarg  m^d  praof 


^  REVIEWERS    RETIEWRD-- Cn/fVa/RmfC?. 

tieaJtendenn/of  the  Strictures  on  Jtistification.  The  same  praise  is  dtt€ 
to  the  Essay  on  *  Salvation  by  Gtace  alone/  and  to  that  on  tlie  '  Com- 
pletion of  Sanctifi cation/  (p.  418.)  And,  speaking  of  the  moral 
law,  they  say,  "  the  vie»v  here  aftbrded  of  the  sanctions  and  mo- 
tives on  >vbich  it  ought  to  be  practised,  will,  it  is  hoped,  induce 
many. to  a  thorough  revisal  and  reform  of  tbtir  principles,  who  ha^e 
hitherto  acknowledged  its  amhovity  to  a  very  inadequate  extent,  and 
upon  very  inadequate  grounds."  Others  "  will  here  find  the  moral 
system  so  enlarged  and  refined  by  the  injunctions  of  Scripture,  as 
to  detect  tlie  insulHciency  of  their  scheme,  and  the  questionable  na- 
ture of  those  motives  which  have  determined  its  limits/'  Flere,  they 
say,  Mr.  R'.s  "  exposition"  is  "  vciy  masterly,"  bis  **  address  highly 
interesting  and  important  /'  his  "  expostulations  are  forcible  and 
pathetic,  his  exhortations  animated  and  eloquent /'  his  "reflections 
do  credit"  to  his  "  pi<  ty  and  good  s^n^c  /'  and  the  "  command- 
jnents"  are  so  unfolded  and  enforced,  "  that  scarcely  a  subterfuge  is 
suftered  to  escape  without  detection  and  reproof/'  *c.  <Sfc.(p.  413 — 
415);  yet,  elsewhere,  theee  stnne  boasted  "  guides  to  the  doubtful"  af- 
firm, and  veheiTiently  main  fain,  that  ihost  re7y  principIeA,  if  "acted 
•  upon,  "  would  tear  t(p  iheverj/  foundations  of  society,  and  haniish 
every  fariicle  of  truths  Justice^  and  kumenifi/,  from  among  men  /" 
that  it  is  their  direct  and  obdous  tendency  to  promote  every  species 
of  wickedness;  and,  that  it  is  owing  to  the  prevalence  of  these  prin- 
ciples that  ti>e  nation  so  abounds  witli  villains,  ond  that  there  is  so 
nmch  work  for  the  magistrate  and  the  executioner ! !  (vol.  xiii,  p.  183; 
xiv,  p.  389).  Let  nof  the  reader  hesitate  to  believe  so  shameless  an 
insult  on  common  sense  and  conunon  decency  possible.  The  Critical- 
Reviewers  say  expressly,  that  the  principle*  which  they  thus  repro- 
bate "  are  congenial  with  the  Articles^'*  the  **  tkirty^ine  ahsnrdities  f* 
(vol.  xiv,  p.  180),'  to  which,  they  also  say,  Mr.  Robinson  exactly 
conforms.    (See  above). 

In  remarking  on  this  same  article,  these  critics,  moreover,  expressly 
recognize  and  commend,  as  true  and  scriptural,  and  of  essentiiil  im- 
•portance  in  the  Christian  system,  all  those  great  doctrines  of  the 
orthodox,  which  on  many  occasions  thty  so- ridicule  as  absurd  and 
'mischievous.  Mr.  R/s  "  consideration  of  the  apparently  hapeie99 
state  of  man  after  the  fair  is  said  to  be  "  rational  and  pious/'  "  Id 
the  two  Essajs  on  the  Atonement  J'  his  **  reflections  are  adapted  to 
make  a  salutary  and  practical  impression."  "  On  the  necessity  of 
the  Holy  Spirits  agency"  he  is  "  ample  and  satisfactory."  On  tlie 
do/trine  of  "  justification  by  faith  alone"  he  displays  an  "  exact 
regard  to  Scripture,  and  conformity  to  the  articles  of  the  estnl4ish- 
juent."  Oti  tlie  necessity  of  'a  "  renovation  of  principle  in  a  sincere 
Christian,  his  expressions  are  clear  and  correct."  Andy  haVin^t  inti- 
mated, that  "  in  treating  of  the  mysteriovJi  subjects  of  the  Trinity 
and  the  GodJiead  of  the  Saviour,"  some  texts  are  introduced  by  the 
author  wliich  are  only  remotely  connected  with  his  positions,  they 
add  :  "  77^?*^  doctrines  rest  upon  ike  firm' and  uras^cifoble  basis  of  ^o 
raany  express  textSy  as  to  render  it  entirely  uuae<^essHTy  to  superadd 
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ritatiofle  wbboe  support  b  questfooable.^'.  Again,  formally,  in  wfaat 
tkey  call  saniniing  up  the  evidence,  and  pronouucing  their  judgment 
on  Mr.  R/s  performance,  to  the  same  efiect,  they  ^y  :  "  If  in  1^ 
course  of  our  examination  we  have  hesitated  to  admit  some  of  the 
tents  adduced  in  support  of  the  mast  important  dcctrines,  we  are 
eager  to  enter  our  protest  against  any  misintcrpi;etation  of  our  re* 
marks,  (hw  zeal  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Trinity,  the  Divine  natmre 
of  Ckriit  mid  of  the  Holy  Ghost;  our  conviction  of  their 

TRUTH,     AND    THEIR    FUNDAMENTAL    IMPORTANCE,    are  the 

'  motives  which  lead  us  to  a  scrupulous  investigatic>n  of  the  texts 
employed  to  substantiate  Ihem/'  And,  'f  if  it  be  asked,"  they  proceed, 
*'  why,  in  a  work  professedly  practical,  subjects  of  controversial  dis- 
cussion have  been  at  all  introduced  1  the  question,"  we  are  assured, 
''  can  proceed  only  from  those  who  are  totally  ignorant  of  humaii 
nature,  and  of  the  iirst  principles  of  moral  and.  iutellectual  know- 
ledge." '  Why  all  tliis  stir,'  say  they,  (that  is,  these  Critical  Re- 
viewers at  other  times)  *  about  unintelligible  doctrines  ?  Ut  us  lay 
them  aside,  and  cottfine  ourselces  to  practice.'  The  absurdity  of 
such  an  idea,"  it  is  added,  ''might  seem  a  truism,  and  tlie  notice  of  it 
imnecespary,  were  it  not  obvious  that  its  folly  is  almost  exiled  by 
its  frequency,  and  by  the  obstinacy  with  which  it  is  mamtained  :^ 

^and  such  heretics  are  rightly  remiiKie<i,  that  m  order  to  a  religious 
practice,  there  mu&t  be  suitable  religious  principles  and  motives,  (P. 

•301,  307,  417 — 11 9-)  Nor  is  this  high  coiumoMlation  of  orthodox 
writers  by  any  mcaua  peculiar  to  the  article  before  us.    Similar  senti- 

'ments  are  displayed  by  the  critic,  iu  his  review  of  Lloyd,  Jerram, 
Bryan  and  others;  and,  especially,  as  we  have  seen,  in  his  exalted 
encoridums  on  our  established  forms  of  doctrine,  and  on  our  re- 

.fonnera.    (See  vol.  v,  p.  323 ;  vi,  p.  211 ;  xi,  p.  144;    and  above 

Let  the  reader,  then,  compare  all  this  with  what  has  been  quoted 
'in  a  preceding  page :  let  bun  contrast  this  language  of  our  reviewets 
'with  the  scorn,  the  contempt,  and  outrageous  abuse,  which  they 
bave  poured  upon  this  class  of  doctrines  and  writers :  let  him  com- 
pare these  laboured  encomiums  on  the  system  of  Mr.  Robinson  with 
Iheir  unbounded  admiration  of  those  distinguished  Socinians,  Evanson, . 
Stone,  and  the  modest  Pellowes ;  and  witli  the  whole  tone  and  spirit  of 
several  of  their  last  numbers :  let  bun  observe  these  critics  thus  at 
one  time  affinning,  respect mg  certain  doctrines,  that  they  "  rest  upon 
-ike firm  and  unassailable  basis  of  many  express  texts  of  Scripture;'^ 
.that,  tliey  possess  a  *'zear  for  them,  a  "  conviction  of  their  trutkand 
fwsdBoa^ewtal  imporUnce;'  and  at  other  times  describing  these  very 
same  doctrines,  as  "  vnscriptural  falsehoods,  irrational  absurdities^ 
and  the  bane  of  morality :  let  him  behold  this  Critical  Review,  thus 
nnequivoc^ly  condemning  its  own  language  and  practice,  as  the  re- ' 
wltof  ignorance,  absurdity,  and  the  most  obstinate  folly :  let  bun  recoK 
lect  how  diam^ically  and  vehemently  this  publication  is  at  variance 
with  Itself  on  abnost  every  important  political  subject :  let  him 
especially  mark  the  tone  in  which  the  conductors  of  this  work  tyaw 
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iMM^  im^^li  lipttdnifttliietjilein  of  iiiuHAogf,mhiA  \ 
witritimiby  tfatimelves  so  pn-eminHitl  j  to  diiplay  die  wiadom  tad 
^fvfetf  of  our  fCBfiftUerdbmitn;;  tfaat  vfBlem  wbidi  k^ttbacribed  by 
-Ibcvrbolebody  ofoyrcki|[y>  andwbklibu  bemnuuBtaiii^  by  tli^ 
gititc^  oraaments  of  literature  and  religkw,  from  tbe  days  ot  the 
apofttkt :  let  faiiti,  at  the  saxnie  tone,  hear  these  lenewers  bosMt  loucHy 
^t^impmfi&f^fusim,''  ''^purt  prmdplu;'  and  tbe  most  imfiecT 
•idmmhf;  and  pveler  tbe  very  highest  daim  to  piibKe  confidence : 
let  a  reader  of  conmx<«  sense,  ai^  commoB  boMstv.  attend  to  these 
eirciunstances*  and  say,  whether  he  is  aflgmMnt^irf  with  ai^  other 
pnblieatien^  which  is  so  stat»gly  charactomd  by  contradictory  absnr* 
dilya  vulgar  inibecilitY,  and  shameless  impudence ;  and  whether  tbe 
.(bct»  that  such  a  work  can  obtain  any  degree  of  drcidation,  or  poo- 
aess  tbr«naliest  credit,  is  not  a  very  serious  reflection  upon  vat 

Intending,  at  another  opportunity,  lo  shew  that  this  i»  by  no 
means  the  want  of  this  Review,  in  the  mean  time» 

I  am»  Sir»  with  due  respect,  yours, 

Dktbctok* 


POLITICS. 

HAVING,  in  the  Historical  View  prefixed  to  the  Ajqiendix  of  Vol, 
XXX*  which  was  written  before  the  receipt  of  the  last  mtelligence  from 
^brtugal and  France,  taken  as.  extensive  ^  view  up  the  limi|i  of  our 
%ork  will  adniit  of  the  political  state  of  Europe,  we  little  expected 
Ihat  any  thing  further  would  occur  to  call  for  presenfaniniadversion. 
In  that  View  we  anticipated  the  unconditional  surrender  of  the 
French  army  in  Portugal,  and  of  the  Russian  fleet  m  the  Tagus.  And 
never  was  anticipation  better  justified  by  the  circumstances  on  which 
it  was  founded.  In  prop<Miion,  then,  as  our  exultation  was  high  at 
ike  glorious  news  of  the  victory  of  Virai^ra.  was  our  disappointment 
deep,  at  the  subsequent  intelligence  of  the  Convention  of  Cintra*— ^ 
)?o  events  which  has  occurred  from  the  commencement  of  the  last  war 
to  the  present  moment,  however  disastrous^  howev^  big  with  prd» 
sent  disappointment,  and  with  fiiture  calamity,  has  created  such  a  der 
prci.sion  of  spirits,  such'  an  anguish  of  heart,  as  this  fiital  act»  When 
we  first  saw  the  dismal  account,  we  inclined  to  discredit  the  tesdmoaj 
of  our  own  senses ;  and  we  read  it  again  and  again^  before  owr  miofi 
would  admit  a  full  conviction  of  its  reality.  In  the  first  moment  of 
mingled  indignation  and  grief,  we  would  not  venture  to  submit  oiftr 
tiioi^htson  the  subject  to  paper;  but,  unfortunately^  scib&tk>n  ha« 
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6rsi  ittpretsiMM* 

If  we  iuMi  Ken  the  uiicki  of  tte  cooMBtM  1^ 
He  sccoojit  of  tke  battie  of  Vimien.  we  A^M  Iwe  ooodttdej 
Ihat,  iiwtcad  of  beiog  vktorigofl^  our  anny  bad  ban  compltldy  dt» 
featod.  And  eren  tben^  wo  Aould  hafoiahadflifiedattbacuii^aa* 
lion.  But  indepamlaiily  of  tb^fwrtkalafa  of  Ite  battle  il^ 
laf^,  w^&ekal  avkktice  of  tikeiacty  we  have  dM  i 
ef  Sir  Hew  DoliyiDpk  Idttisdf,  tbat  notmbat 
t  ngnml  ifftatr  As  one  balf  of  our  foree  bad  proved  aafficHDtta 
beat  tbe  wbole  of  the  Fieocb  anoy^  we  naturally  coDdaded  Cfaat 
oar  yJ^e^ll^^l  wouM  follew  up  tbe  blow  whkb  Ibqr  bad  s^mdc,  aad 
by  a  rapid  raareb  of  that  put  of  our  force  wbkb  bad  not  be^a  c»» 
gaged,  bave  endeavoured  to  interoept  tbe  enemy  on  tbeur  return  to 
liiboa.  At  all  events  wc  were  convinced  tbat  not  a  moment  wonM 
ke  lost  in  knpreving  oor  advantage  to  the  utmost,  and  in  compeUiof 
IbewicoBditianaiiQrraMlerof  JuDOt's  traops. 

But  from  the  nMment  of  Sir  Hew  Ddrym^k's  anrival,  tat  wfaola 
anny  seen  to  bave  been  palsied ;  lor  never  was  smji  a  contrast  ex^ 
bibited»  as  that  which  their  conduct  I^^mv  and  wfUr  tbe  battle  of 
¥imiefa  presented*  Tbe  French  commander,  aware  that  bis 
tion  was  despefate,  and  that  no  chance  of  escape  remained,  J 
to  court  a  su^)ension  of  arms,  and  to  negotiate  a  convention.  Tins 
conduct  was  also  sufficient  to  convince  tbe  Britnh  commander,  that 
luaot  bad  no  means  of  succeisfiil  resistance  left;  fcr  tbe  bist<»ry  of 
the  war  between  tbe  two  countries  supplies  not  a  single  instance  oif 
fucb  a  proposal  bemg  made  by  a  F^endb  genenl  who  was  not 
deprived  of  every  hope  of  escape.  If  be  were  diqped  by  tbe  boast* 
ingdedaration  that  the  Frendianny  would  never  consent  to  baconw 
priKKiers  of  war,  hb  total  ignorance  of  the  cbaiacter  of  the  encny 
incapacitated  lum  for  Lis  ntaation. 

Having  offeree!  tl^  few  preliminary  refledioaB,  wc  prooaed  If 
aeosider  the  articies^  the  suspension  of  arms,  and  of  the  definitiaa 
eianvaation;  Tbe  very  first  article,  which  we  are  utterly  '*'*'^islx4 
that  Sir  Arthur  Wellesky  could  sanction  with  bis  truly  re^ptctaUa 
moae,  though  acting  under  the  immediate  direction  and  controul^of 
Ihe  commander  in  chie^  is  most  objectionable ;  as  it  contains  a  dia- 
lect admowfedgment  of  the  usurped  power  of  the  Conican,  who^ 
iar  the  first  tune  in  a  British  official  document,  is  hailed  as  Emfervr, 
mi  Kk^l    Tbe  second  article,  by  postponmg  the  definitive  ar* 


nmgemtnt  to. ».fiifvre  day,  d«leAto  the  T«rf  objtct  mhkh  Sir Ifcir 
Dsdnrinplc  professed  to  have  in  view.  The  fifth  article  niaket  wt 
gicat  and  unprecedentied  concession  to  the  enemy,  withont  exacting^ 
any  rctvm  whatever;  a  eoneessjon  which,  at  all  events,  ought  to 
have  been  reserved  for  the  final  treaty,  and  to  have  beea  made  the 
coaditien  of  some  adequate  advantage  to  ourselves;  and  a  concession, 
kMy,  wholly  unjustified  by  the  relative  situations  of  the  respective 
aiaiies,  which  ousrht,  on  no  account,  to  have  been  made.  But  this  m 
■ot  the  only  anjusUfiable  provbion  of  the  fifth  article  ;  for  it  allows 
the  whole  French  army  to  be  conveyed  to  France ;  *'  with  arms  and 
taggage,  and  ail  fkar  prhate  property  of  m:rry  degcripiion,  no  pari 
9f  which  shall  be  wrested  from  them."  Here  tlie  British  general  as- 
MBied  an  aathority  which  he  did  ix>t  possess,  and  whieh,  if  he  had 
possessed  it,  he  ought  not  to  have  exereised.  He  could  not  be  ^- 
Borant  tliat,  when  the  French  entered  Porlagal,  they  had  no  baggage, 
and  no  private  property  whatever ;  and  he  must  have  known  that 
this  sti)>ulation  was  only  insisted  on,  on  their  part,  in  order  to  enable' 
than  to  carry  off,  without  molestation,  the  fruits  of  tbek  rapine  ; 
the  property  of  which  tliey  bad,  in  a  manner  which  diagniced  them^ 
both  as  soldiers  and  as  men,  robbed  the  Portuguese.  AH  this  bag- 
gage and  private  property,  then,  ^wcre  the  real  property  of  the  Portu- 
guese ;  anil,  putting  out  of  tlic  question  the  indelible  disgrace  attached  to 
thesanction  of  such  arts  of  lawless  violence,  we  insist,  that  the  Bri* 
ttsh  .i;eneral  had  no  right  or  power  to  give  the  Freffch  a  legal  title  to 
it ;  or  to  prevent  the  lawful  owners  from  wpesiing  the  whole  of  it 
fnoifa  them.  By  such  conduct,  we  become, accessaries  after  the  fact» 
imd  voluntary  partakers  in  the  criminality  of  the  deed.  This  is  a 
trulli  so  obvious  and  so  glaruie,  that  it  is  scarcely  credible .  that  it 
could  have  escaped  the  observation  even  of  the  most  inattentive, 
veakv  and  incapable  negotiator.  It  would  appear,  by  this  article^ 
Iviueh  cajmot  be  read  without  mdignation  and  rage,  by  any  man  wha 
feds  for  the  honour  or  the  interests  of  his  native  land,  that,  instead 
of  coiupeliing  the  Freuch  army  to  leave  the  cquotry  by  the  force  of 
British  amis,  we  bribed  them  to  depart  with  the  plunder  of  Portugal. 
But  radically  bad  as  the  article  was,  as  it  stood  in  the  preliminary 
agreement,  it  is  rendered  much  worse,  \yy  the  definitive  arrangement. 
For  there  the  boon  to  the  French  is  extencl^,  the  bribe  is  enlarged  : 
to  the  possession  of  their  anns  and  baggage,  is  superadded  not  only 
the  lihcrly  of  serving  on  their  ffvrival  in  France  ;  to  which  we  kind^ 
nudertakc  to  con%  cy  them,  at  our  own  ex|)ence ;  bat  the  privilege  of 


tt3aax%  wHti  Ifaem  all  their  artilkryrborsei^  and  sixty  Voandh  of  am« 
IQiiiiidoD,  tlieir  military  chest,  and  their  carriaices;  tint,  on  their  ai^ 
nval,  they  may  be  ready  equipped  for  the  field,  and  fully  prepaveii 
to  act  agahut  our  Spanish  allies.  They  areidlovred  tD  embark  eiglH 
hundred  horses,  or  to  sell  what  they  cannot  Gouveoieiitiy  eiiiMiii^ 
hawt^nr  acquired,  uhether  purchased  or  stolen  I   . 

By  the  mfA  artide  of  the  suspertswn  it  is  agreed^  that  "  no  hi«B* 
fiduaJ,  whether  native  4^  P^riugai^  or  of  France,  skaU  be  mole$ti4 
far  kit politkai  amduct  ;•  tlicy  shsli' be  protected  ui  tiieu*  penoni^ 
their  properties  respected,  and  they  shall  be  at  liberty  to  rcvami 
Irom  Portugal^  with  what  belongs  to  thcin,  within  a  stq>uiatfl(l 
tine."    . 

We  wlU  venture  to  assert^  without  fear  of  contradiction,  duft  thib 
article  stands  witliout  a  parallel  in  the  'annals  of  diplomacy,  |>pevioui 
to  the  French  Revolation.  Since  that  horrible  peiimi,  indeed,  if 
has  been  a  constant  practice  with  the  French,  whenever  they  have  4tt9». 
taUd  the  terms  ^f  a  treaty,  to  stipuhite  for  the  impunity  of  those 
i«hels  and  traitors -who  have  fonvarded  then*  Tide's  m  the  dillereni 
eountries  which  iiave  been  cursed  with  tlieir  pcsence.  But  this  k 
the^rst  time,,  and  we  ho})e  it  will  be  the  la^t^  tliat  a  British  gemnl 
lias  lent  his  sanction  to  a  principle  of  rebellion,  which  violates  aH  diltji 
and  destroys  all  allegiance.  The  article,  however,  is  essentially  nuQ,  fo 
no  British  general  could  have  the  rie^lit  to  consent  to  it.  What) 
fifaall  one  of  our  commamlers  presume  to  exercise  the  high  iprtxa^ 
tive  of  the  Sovereign  of  Portugal,  and  to  grant  pardon  to  his  criminal 
anbjectsi  Or  rather,  shall  he  presume  to  insult  that  Sovereign,  kfj 
exteadfAg  impunity  and  protection  to  rebels  and  traitors,  who  Iwvt 
j<Miied  the  enemies  of  his  comitry,  and  the  usurpers'  of  his  throne! 
If  such  presumption  be  permitted  to  pass  without  a  rigid  investigation 
and  appropriate  reproof,  we  sliall  become  the  scoiFand  mockery  of 
£or<^;-  an  object  of  ridicule  to  our  ciieiuies,  and  of  dread  to  our 
allies. 

-  By  the  seventeenth  article  of  the  definitive  convention,  thisprm- 
ciple is  adopted,  and  exCended  to  persons  who  actually  accepted  sHuO^ 
tions  under  the  French  in  Portugal,  the  us-'tunmce  of  tlieir  good 
friends  the  French  being  taken  for  gospel,  that  thej  fiiid  no  option  in  the 
acceptance  of  such  situations.  And,  although  the  )>roperty  of  tftii* 
toca  becomes,  in  every  country,  the  property  of  the  crown,  by  con- 
ibcalieny^  the  British  commander  has  made  no  scruple  to  grtmt  the 
Pclrtufuese  vriiels  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  their  property,  and 
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•f  retiring  iridiili  pfoitm  to  the  only  coantry^Aichtiiey  will  not 

Aahonoar  by  thrir  pnaeuot;  to  the  general  country  of  all  traiton, 

Franoe. 

By^iie  tixtoenlfaartide  of  tbe  eonveatioDy  too,  the  promised  aecu-* 
lity  IB  tether  extended  to  the  ummwMe  property  of  French  tub* 
jeata ;  no  doubt  for  the  purpofe  of  including  Mr.  JunotV  usurped 
dmtmmjof  Akrtm^,  from  ivhich  he  derives 'the  title  wfakh  the  grand 
IMUiptr  of  the  throne  id  the  Bourbons  has  conferred  on  him,  aiid 
which  our  negotiathig  ge&erals  have  so  liberally  acknowledged.  W« 
know  not  in  whom  that  territory  vested,  before  the  inuiilkiu  of  the 
Gallic  barbarians  into  Portugal ;  but  we  should  like  to  hear  the 
observation  of  a  Portoguese  judge,  on  tl)e  claim  of  a  purthaaer 
deriving  Im  right  from  the  stipuhrtions  of  a  British  general,  in  oppo- 
iition  to  the  lawful  )>roprietor.  If  he  did  not  treat  the  claim  with 
i^iignition  or  contempt,  he  vrouM  be  a  very  unworthy  minister  of 
justice. 

bi  tbe  amena  article  of  Uie  tiupekriam,  tbe  British  negotiator  leapa 
«v«r  all  the  boundaries  of  cumobisjmi,  into  the  unfiithomable  depths 
of  lOetoBiff.  He  extends  his  kmd  protection  from  the  TreDch  to 
Ifaair  allies,  and  allows  the  Rusriaa  fleet  to  sail,  unmolested,  froos 
die Tagus!  Fortunately,  the  British  admiral,  whose  sanctioa  wn* 
lequisite,  refused  his  consent  to  this  m<mstrous  stipulation,  and  enfeoed 
Btmself  into  a  separate  conventioD  with  the  Russian  admind.  Though 
this  naval  convention  may  be  considered  as  c^mpanimfy  good,  k 
most  be  regarded  as  p09iihefy  bad;  for  it  imiiiiedistoly  lalcaaes  all 
the  Rnssian  officers  and  men,  who  wne  to  be  sent  home,  at'our  txr 
pcswe^  to  act  against  our  allies  the  Swedes ;  so  diat  our  transpoits^ 
inslaad  of  being  engaged  in  Ae  conveyance  of  British  troopa  tot 
the  annoyance  of  our  enemies,  are  to  be  employed  m  the  trans|K)r« 
tatioQ  oi,  French  and  Russians,  for  the  annoyance  of  our  fiiendsl 
It  is  rather  ex^toaordiDary  that  it  shouki  have  never  occurred  to  our 
commanders^  that  as  the- French  troops  are  to  be  seat  home  ermfd^ 
there  will  be  nodiing  to  prefent  them  frein  setting  the  ships  ap- 
pointed to  convey  them,  makiug  the  crews  prisoner^  and  directi^ 
their  coui:se  whitheiaoevef  they  may  choose.  And,  diodd  Ihey  luoft 
do  this,  what  security  have  we,  or  can  we  haire,  te'liie  letnm  of 
the  shipsi    To  rqNMe  confidence  m  men  who  have  vMaled  eveij 


prindpie  and  broken  eveiy  tie,  hy  whkh  either  aoMiers  or  4 

are  bound,  is  folly,  not  generosity.    Besides,  wtre  the  rrfurh  nftrrni 

diip^tod  to  fulfil  their  part  of  the  iqpeamaBt  to  frilOtt^ 
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Apcnd  upon  theniaelves ;  bat  od  die  port  ofiom  flppointed  bj  te 
tynmt,  their  msfer,  who  has  refined  to  obeerre  the  Gommoii  negey' 
ol*  war,  to  establish  a  cartel  for  the  exchange  of  prisoners^  «r  efca 
to  alkwr  prisoners  to  retom  who  had  beeoreknsedoiitbdr  paidle; 
who  has  ordered  flags  of  tnice»  respected  by  all  civiiuEcd  stsltesy  to 
h^  filed  on ;  and  wbo»  in  a  word,  has  abrogated^  all  the  established 
laws  of  national  and  substituted  bis  own  wiil  in  their  seead. 

The  nairal  comrention  is  singular,  in  another  point  of  view;  ibc 
Ifae  cnen^s  shqts  are  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  opcaratioii  or  jnoeeftf' 
known  to  our  naval  commanders,  or  achnowledged  by  tlie/nrlnsri« 
Umum  of  this  or  of  any  other  country.  They  are  not  to  be  tat^ 
«si«l; degtr§ped,  or  plaeed  m  the  list  of  the  Britbhimvyw  Noi,  fer^ 
#Mith;  our  admiral  has  assumed  anew  character,  has  turned  jwviN 
4fvfar«  and  taken  them  mpkdge;  or,  in  the  more  polite  phraseologf 
4f  the  conventioD,  he  has  agreed  to  -hold  them  «s  a  dtjmtii,  an  ex* 
fkression  for  the  true  signification  and  accurate  definition  of  whick 
%e  sh^  feel  highly  indebted  to  any  of  our  An^-rwdSerf.  Tbeftetwie 
Mtqfpate  to  be  this :  that  we  are  kindly  to  take  charge  of  these  shqji 
ef  his  Impeiisd  Majesty  Alexander,  (who,  be  it  observed,  is  the  a^se- 
vable  tool  of  Buonaparte,  and  who  has  endeavoured,  inTMaiid,  t^ 
imitate  his  ferocKMis  and  sanguinary  conduct,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of 
tile  Rttssiaa  army,  now  richly  deserving  to  be  stigiuatixed  as  "  ftoi*-* 
iarioHs,'*)  to  lodge  them  safdy  iq  one  of  our  ports,  to  keep  them' 
lb  good  repw,  and  Uberdly  to  restore  them,  on  the  oondaskm  of  a 
peace,  without  ao^  conditkm,  and  without  the  smallest  mdemnifica^' 
tioQ  for  any  expence  which  we  may  have  incurred.  We  aie  verf 
aracli  dispel  to  question  the  authority  of  a  British  admiral  to  con- 
clude any  such  convention  i|s  this ;  unless,  indeed,  wliick  we  catmo? 
JupfMMe,  he  acted  in  obedience  to  particular  instructions  from  liia 
Admiralty*  If  he  had  no  such  uistructions,  tiie  articles*  of  war,  wi 
applicable  to  the  navy^  could  form  the  only  rule  ^f  his  conduct ;  and 
we  risk  nothing  in  a  defiance  to  produce  any  thkig  in  these  ftttkl^' 
sriiich  could  justify  the  cons^t  to  hold  an  enemy's  fleet  ta  defosV 
during  the  war.      ^ 

After  this  brief  reaiew  of  die  leading  articles  of  the  two  conven- 
tioas^  our  reaclers  will  not  be  surprised  at  our  decided  opinion,  that' 
by  tbem  the  just  expectations  of  thecountry  have  been  defeated ; 
^  ^irittf  of  our  soldiers  and  aeamen  depressed ;  the  lustre  of  the  Bth' 
tall  arms  ^tinuned  ^  and  the  honour  of  the  nati^  tamisfaed. 

IfoviD«.amdyied  the  terms  of  the  conviemtwn,^  it  isno#  proper  tr 
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examine  wheUier  any  thing  can  be  found  in  the  way  of  excuse  for  the 
qonduct  of  our  commanders,  in  conchiding  them.  General  Dalrvni- 
pie,  hi  his  letter,  acknowledges  to  our  utter  astotnishinent  that  he  wa^. 
entirely  unacquainted  with  the  actual  dtate  of  the  French  anny,  and. 
nith  many  circumstances  of  a  (ocal  and  incidental  nature  which  had 
great  weight  in  deciding  the  question  of  a  convention !.  Now  we 
conceive  it  to  be  the  first  duty  of  a  commander  to  render  himself 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  actual  state  of  the  enemy's  force, 
whether  hiso^jc^tbe  to  fight  or  io  negotiate;  and,  without  such. 
I^nowledge,  be  muat  be  acting  in  the  dark,  and  utterly  incapable  of 
forming  any  plan  of  action^  or  of  fixing  any  basis  of  negotiatiou. 
Jut  not  only  has  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  avowed  his  ignorance  of  thi^t 
^seutial  point  which  was  to  constitute  the  very  foundation  pf  his 
proceeduigs ;  but  he  plainly  confesses  that  he  concluded  a  convention, 
without  the  smallest  knowledge  of  many  of  those  circumstances 
ivhieh  had  great  weight  in  inducing  the  conclusion  of  }t,  and  the 
Igiowledge  of  which,  therefore,  must  have  been  necessary  to  enable 
i)im  to  form  a  corr<?ct  judgment  of  the  wisdom,  the  pohcy,  and  th^ 
expediency  of  the  measure.  This  acknowledged  ignorance,  however, 
is  not  a  little  extraordinary,  as  the  General  tells  us  that  tlie  trea^' 
was  not  concluded  till  after  considerable  discussion  and  repeated 
references  to  himself.  It  is  unpossible  net  to  renrark,  here,  en  pas- 
'9ant,  that  if  it  had  not  undergone  the  least  discussion,  nor  been 
subjected  to  any  reference,  the  terms  could  not  possibly  have  beea 
worse  than  ihey  are. 

But  having  proclaimed  his  ignorauQ^  of  some  essential  points,  he 
next  explains  his  principal  reason  for  signing  the  convention  to ' 
be  "  the  great  importance  of  time,  which  the  season  of  the  year  ren- 
deied  peculiarly  valuable,  and  \%hich  the  enemy  could  easily  have 
consumed  in  the  protracted  defence  of  the  strong  places  they  occu- 
pied, had  terms  of  convention  been  refiised  them."  In  the  first 
place,  if  the  plea  of  time  was  of  sufficient  validity  to  justify  the  con- 
Tention,  those  who  planned  the  expedition  must  have  been  aware  of  it, 
and  have  given  instructions  accordingly.  But  had  such  mstmctions 
been  given,  the  General,  who  seems  to  be  sensible  of  the  necessity  of 
$onie  excuse  for  his  conduct,  w  ould  not  have  failed  to  refer  to  thenx 
in  his  letter.  Assuming,  then,  that  no  such  instnir.tions  were  given, 
^e  conceive  it  to  have  been  the  duty  of  the  Geneial  to  give  credit  to 
the  projectors  of  the  expedition  for  having  talien  every  circumstance 
respecting  it  into  consideration ;  and,  as  ihey  laid  no  stress  upon  the 
^Mwoit  or  time^  to  disiniss  that  plea  entirely  from  his  own  ndnd.  'Bat 
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it  tune  realty  so  pressed,  how  came  the  General  to  suffer  a  pr&traded 
negocktion  ?  the  superiority  of  his  force  gave  him  a  decisive  advan** 
tage  over  the  enemy,  and  ought  to  have  rendered  him  master  of  the 
>emu  of  capitulation.  He  should  liave  instantly  made  up  his  own  mind 
as  to  the  conditions  which  he  would  grant,  and  have  fixed  a  very  early 
period  for  a  definitive  ans^ver.  Instead  of  this  activity,  promptitude^ 
and  dednon,  he  first  sigils  a  suspension  of  anns,  for  an  indefinite; 
term,  not  to  be  broken  without  a  previous  notice  of  forty-eight 
hoursy  and  does  not  even  fiv  a  time  for  the  conclusion  of  the  pro^ 
posed  convention.  A  period  of  fitae  dayn  v^  suffered  to  elapse  before 
the  conventioii  is  signed ;  and,  admitting  the  object  of  sending  a  part 
fif  the  army  to  coH>perate  with  the  Spanish  patriots  to  have  been  a 
sufficient  inducement  to  conclude  the  treaty,  such  a  delay  ought  oil 
no  account  to  have  been  allowed  ;  as  it  niigiit  prevent  a  junction  of 
the 'British  and  Spanish  forces,  before  a  decisive  engagement  was 
fought.  It  is  impossible,  for  a  moment,  to  admit  the  monstrous 
supposition,  that  General  Kellennan  would  not,  on  the  very  day 
when  he  signed 4he  suspension  of  arms,  have  eagerly  acceded  to  the 
very  favourable  terms  definitively  granted  to  Junot ;  in  which  case, 
at  least  srren  days  might  have  been  saved :  the  degree  of  consequence 
to  be  attached  to  such  a  space  at  such  a  crisis,  remains,  indeed,  to  be 
Socertained  ;  but,  at  all  -events,  the  advantage  should  not  have  been 
neglected  by  those  who  deemed  expedition  of  such*  consequence  as  to 
sacrifice  to  it  every  other  consideration  wh)ch  generally  operates  on 
the  mind  of  a  commander. 

We  have  thus  considered  the  plea  of  time  on  the  General*s  own 
ground,  and  have,  we  appreliend,  sufficiently  disproved  its  validity. 
But  it  is  rather  extraordinary',  that  so  much  stress  should  have  been 
laid  on  thb  point  by  the  Comniabder  in  Chief,  when  it  had  not  been 
deemed  necessary,  by  the  Cabinet  to  send  a  British  army  to  Spain 
during  tlie  whole  of  the  summer,  and  while  the  Spaniards  were  la-* 
bouring  under  numerous  disadvantages  in  the  grand  struggle  which  they 
have  so  nobly  maintained*.  Even  General  Spencer's  brigade,  which 
went  to  Spain,  was  so  little  wanted,  that  it  was  fon^arded  to  Por^ 
tugal,  where  it  shared  in  the  glory  of  the  hittle  of  Viiniera.  We 
are,  indeed,  fully  aware  that  this  brave  j)eople  will  have  \ct  to  sa*^ 
tarn  many  severe  conflicts,  ,and  are  convinced  of  the  wisdom  autl  ex- 
pediency of  sending  |)owerful  reinforcements  to  their  aid  with  as 
fittle  debiy  as  may  be.  But  we  shall  strenuously  contend,  that  this 
consideration  was  not  sufficient  to  justify  ♦he  conclusion  of  suck  a 
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eonmotioo ;— that  our  annqr*  nvilh  the  atriilMfle  of  tins  g^itupi^^ 
was  fiilly  adequate  to  the  ledudioD  of  Juoofs  £os«:e,  io  a  y^rj/  d|p|t 
lime ;  aii4  that,  exposed  to  jattackd  on  a)l  wdes,  the  F^ch  coiilA 
nor,  if  oi>r  troQiis  had  immediately  pursued  tkem>  bare  zesisM  fi» 
Biapy  days.  Ir  is  fair  to  presume  tQo^  that  troops  vould  have  li^ea 
sent  Iroin  Ei^gland  to  Spuiu  direct,  if  the  emei;geucy  ivete  leaUy  ao 
'pressiiig.  On  the  oUiet-  h9iid>  is  it  qf  no  consequence  to  atiengtbca 
tile  French  anny  destined  to  actiigainst  the  SpaiWda*  at  this  crii^c^l 
jimetarQ,  in^^ith  ten  thousand  veteran  troop^^  under  ^bltt  an|l  e:ipeti- 
traced,  conunanders,  and  completely  equipped  for  the  fifeld  1  Bei^d^/ 
if  espeditiou  were  so  imperatively  urgent  ^.  necessity,  why  were  thoae 
transpoils  which  might  have  conveyed  tli^  British  army  to  &paip 
Kirith  the  greatest  celerity  devoted  to  the  conveyastce  of  the  Ffieiicli 
mniiy  to  Fniicel  Other  reasons  have  rather  be^en  intimated  tfaw 
assigned  by  Ovnend  Dalrymi^e— the  diiiculty  in  landing  tvo<^» 
aud  keeping  up  a  conuimnicatu>i|  with  tlie  fleet :  the  fonner^  hov* 
ever,  was  removed  as  soon  as  suggested ;  and  the  latter  should  rather 
have  acted  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion,  than  as  a  motiv4e  (or  eoiyaession. 
These  diiiculties  never  strike  the  genemb  of  France ;  amcemm  if 
not  to  be  ^und  in  tlieir  military  vocabulary,  nor  depont  in  their 
maritime  code.  And,  surely,  never  was  the  wisdom  of  adbenenoe  tp 
the  old  maxim,  fa$  eat  et  ai  koiie  deeerit  so  strikingly  apparent  as 
at  the  present  moment.  That  our  genends  rfequire  to  be  ttn^fU  Iff 
somebody,  is  a  truth  which  nobody  will  dtspnte ;  and  <f  ihqr  won't 
reap  instruction  from  the  conduct  of  the  enemy,  it- is  high  lime  tba| 
some  other  school  should  be  instituted  for  their  benefit 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  consider  this  disgraceful  transaction, 
we  find  it  alike  upjustifiable  and  calamitous :  and  our  disappointn^t 
aud  indignation  are  heightened  when  we  contemplate  the  description 
of  men,  in  iavour  of  whom  these  unwarrantable  concessions  bxv^ 
been  made.  If  it  had  been  «  gallant  army,  led  by  a  brave  and 
honottinble  man,  reduced  to  the  hard  necessity  of  capit^ikting,  after 
A  l<mg  and  gallant  resistance,  the  feelings  of  compassion  nuglit  have 
risen  superior  to  the  dictates  of  judgment  in  the  bosom  of  the  British 
commander,  and  might  possibly  have  justified  a  departure  from  the 
strict  line  of  duty ;  it  would  have  been,  at  worst,  an  amiable  error, 
which  a  generous  nation  would  have  been  more  disposed  to  sanctioi^ 
than  to  censure.  But  here,  there  was  every  thmg  in  the  personal 
characters  and  conduct  of  the  individuab  who  conqposed  the  Freiicb 
army  in  Portugal,  firraa  the  ntfian  who  commanded  them,  to  tli^ 
private  in  the  ranks,  to  excite  disgust,  to  extort  ^tfenfioD,  fn^  ^® 


K«l  cotttaiiftMi  wfMk  ttaUng  loyalty  a  ciiar,  aad 
i;,  tt  cdM  Uood^ifae  ^lliM  ff«fa^tf  of  tlie  boiMAIimr^ 
«£  ¥«rUiiai,  thMc  ralblen  bavbarians  iDflicltad  on  At  wrdcluid 
people  liK'Ml  meaiiire  of  Ibeir  aangufaitty  van^onoe.-  nm  ana 
«D  act  of  nyoftice,  hoarcvar  glaring;  no  act  of  craattyv  toweyar 
atrocious*  which  they  did  not  coouak  on  the  defimoeleit  lahahitafiN^ 
iril^-arere  Jncenaatiy  ntyected  to  every  species  of  iobhery»  yiolcay, 
ifppnakm,  and  moider.  In  ahort,  tiie  F^eneh  leaemMed  lev  ap 
a»y  of  soldiers  who  were  entitled  to  honouiahle  and  libaal  Unat- 
nMAt,  thaaa  band  of  thieves  who  merited  the  just  Yengeaaoe  of  the 
hur.  And  had  the  judges  of  Portugal  demanded  the  peown  of 
ioBot,  or  of  any  of  his  royrmjdons,  to  be  tried  for  aiQr  ail^ciip 
marder,  robbery,  or  sacrilque,  yrhkh  he  had  conuaitted  during  bis 
occupation  o£  the  country,  we  should  be  ^bd  to  kam  what  tfa^ 
general  who  had  been  sent  to  protect  the  Portuguefe  would 
have  objected  to  such  a  demand.  Would  he  have  veotattd  Ip 
oppose  the  laws  of  his-  own  convention  to  tbe  laws  of  PoclwifiLI 
Wiauld  iw,  instead  of  affording  protection  to  the  people,  ha^^  ex- 
tended it  to  their  assassins?  This  is  a  problem,  the  aolutioii  f^i 
we  leave  tp  HMliCary  diplomatists.  We  are,  however,  cqih 
il,  that  uatfl  some  signal  examine  has  b^en  made  oi  the.fiaUic 
barbarians,  and  until  the  regubr  governments  pf  Europe  hafe.pr0- 
davaed  to  the  wiofid  that  a  nalitary  uniform  shall  afford  190  pro- 
teeticMi  tp  a  thief  or  a  murderer,  we  shall  wage  most  unequal  ifv 
9ffautt  the  fVeach^  who  must,  in  such  case,  ultimately  triumpl^^viet 
alltiMsrenemiea. 

We  have  had  no  opportunity  of  atcertaining.the  scfitiaienta  of  his 
M ^csty's  mauflters  on  this  melancholy  subject ;  but  the  vigour  ai6l 
decision  of.  their  general  policy  are  sufficient  to  convini:e  us,  that 
•tfadr-lcelings  cammt  be  diSBrent  from  those  of  the  nation  at  huga, 
wiiich  hyve  been  so  stron(j^y  and  emphatically  expresseijl.  .  Tbid  is 
not  a  ytstinn  of  jawty,  but  a  question  of  patri^timB,  and  ji\volves 
Ibe  character  and  the  interests  of  the  co^ontry ;  and,  coosoqviaatfy^ 
affects  every  individual  of  the  community.  Our  aaimadyerNOiis  upofi 
it  have  been  confined  to  the  public  docmuents.  "  How  ^  v^e 
reason,  but  from  %vhat  we  anow  T  But  it  must  be  subjected  to  a 
asore  serioov  aad  formal  investigation :  the  tarnished  honour  of  our 
•anos  requires  it ;  the  voice  of  the  nation  calls  for  it.  We  ai:e  pelr- 
floadad  ^at  sosii  an  inqunry  will  take  place,  or  we  should  foel  it  Qur 
#atytoeatend  our  rcnmrks  to  a  mnch  gnatec  kngth.  and  to  d(!«llie 


our  upkaoo  in-  &  lioae  cf  much  gnaler  strnigtli  and.deckmi.  IW 
pniod  is  nxMt  critical ;  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  are  v|)on  ua.  Upon 
the  wisdom  and  energy  of  our  measures  •  the  emancipation  of  the 
^  civiliaed  world  may  depend.  -It,  therefore*  becomes  an  imperative 
«krty  to  wipe  off  every  stain  from  our  character^  and  to'sufier  no 
impntation  of  weak  or  dishonourable  conduct  to  attach  to  us.  It 
specially  behoves  our  ministers  not  to  suflcr  interest,  favour,  or  pr^* 
judioe,  to  influence  the  appointment  of  commanders,  naval  or  military^ 
Let  established  merit  be  the  sole  motive  of  preference.  So  much 
depends  on  the  skill,  knowled^  and  talents  of  our  generals,  in  the 
arduous  contest  in  which  we  have  just  embarked,  that  the  greatest 
judgment,, impartiality,  and  circumspection,  sliould  be  exerted  in  the 
selection  of  them.  The  evil  consequence  of  iuattentiou  to  this  tnlth, 
has  been  already  manifested.  Let  us  hope  thi|t  experience  will  pra^ 
dttoe  its  proper  effect ;  and  that  some  amends  will  be  made  for  past 
ii^ligenoe  by  future  caution*  While  the  crisis  is  such  as  to  call  for 
thie  most  unanimous  and  decided  support  to  ministers,  in  tlie  dis* 
charge  of  the  important  duties  which  they  have  now  to  fulfil,  it  is 
such  as  to  demand  the  utmost  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  public, 
and  the  union  of  every  voice  in  reproof  of  unjust  preference,  should 
any  sueh  be  displayed^  and  in  condemnation  of  all  weak,  tempcniBing,  . 
indeeisive  measures,  alike  unwortliy  the  character  of  the  British 
nation,  and  of  the  great  cause  which  it  stands  pledged  to  upport. 
By  a  strict  observance  of  this  conduct  we  will  perform  our  |Mirt,  and 
thus,  at  once,  supply  the  best  answer  that  can  be  given  to  the  bnae 
accusations  of  those  calumniators  who  falsely  charge  us  with  being 
-the servile  supporters  of  a  party ;  and  display  that  independence  of 
mind  which  constitutes  cur  best  boast,  and  our  greatest  pleasure. 

Intelligcnoe  recently  received  from  France  fully  confirms  the  opi- 
.nion  advanced  in  our  Historical  View,  of  the  fiam  detemunation 
^  of  Buonaparte  to  spare  no  efiorts4for  the  subjugation  of  Spain. .  We 
*  trust,  therefore,  that  a  British  army  of  fiAy  thousand  men  or  more, 
.under  experienced  ^nd  spirited  commander?,  will  be  sent  with   ail 
{Nracticable  expedition  to  that  country,  which  will  socm  become  tlie 
principal  theatre  of  war,  and  the  scene  of  the  most  sanguinary  con- 
flicts.    At  tiie  same  time,  it  woiild  be  a  wise  policy  to  make  power- 
ful diversions  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  either  in  Holland  or  on 
-the  French  coast    It  b  now  that  we  should  become,  if  necessary,  an 
armed  nation.     We  should  make  every  possible  exertion  to  improve 
the  golden  opportunity  which  now  presents  itself:  we  have  ahrondy 
succeeded  in  removing  the  film  of  prejudice  from  the  eyes  of  one  . 
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\l  wk>  knows  but  tiuit  it  it  nserved  for  os  to  diqpcl  the  dchi* 
son  which  is  idil  suffered  to  blind  so  Humy  otheni  Let  pariia-- 
mcnt  he  snmnioiied  to  meet ;  let  a  bill  be  pissed  for  accepting  the 
gallant  offers  of  our  brave  militia ;  let  every  nerve  be  strained  to  sob* 
dne  the  tyrant  of  tbe  Continent :  the  jg;reater  the  exertions  now  mada^ 
the  shoiter  will  be  tbe  danitioD»<^  the  contest.  Let  us  convince  the 
Freachy  that  however  gigantic  their  efforts  to  subjugate  the  people 
of  the  Contment  may  be,  our  efforts  to  ph>tect  those  people  from 
the  curse  of  French  tyranny  shall  keep  pace  with  them. 

P.  S.  Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  we  hftre  b^ea 
given  to  understand;  that  Sir  Hew  iMrymple  was  mdebted  for  his 
appointment  to  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom  he  was  milttary  secre* 
tary  on  the  Continent;  that  his  command  was  first  limited  to  Gib* 
lahar,  as  the  Duke  intended  to  go  himself  Jto  Portugal ;  but  when  that 
design  was  abandoned,  the  limitation  was  removed;  and  the  com- 
mand in  chief  of  the  army  in  Portugal  was  given  to  Sir  Hew.  We 
deprecate,  as  pr^^iant-with  ruin  to  the  service,  and  with  disgrace  to 
the  country,  a  system  of /tftotiri/m,  in  which  merits  and  laMmkdgt^, 
and  expentacet  and  ikiU^  aud  tahHis,  and  whatever,  in  short,  onght 
to  constitute  the  exclusive  ground  of  preference,  are  now  but  ##-> 
etmdny  considerations.  This  matter  opens  a  field  for  lellectiott,  into 
whicb  we  cannot  enter  at  present;*  but  on  a  subject  so  important  to 
the  country,  and  so  immediately  connected  with  its  honour,  its  pros* 
perily,  and  its  best  interests,  no  genuine  patriot  ean  remain  silent. 
We  shall  therefore  take  an  early  opportunity  of  returning  to  it. 
Stpi.  24,  1808, 
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POK  THK  ANTIJACOBIK  REVlBW. 

THE  DISSENHERS'  TRUE  FRIEND ; 

OK,     A   SCRUTINY    INTO    THE    EESPECTIVE    CLAIMS^  OP  THE, 
CHURCH  AND  OF  DISSENTERS  TO  THE  DIVINE  FAVOUR.     , 

(hi  a  Series  of  Letters  to  the  Rev,  Dr.  i— *-.^ 
LETTER    I.    .    - 

DearL—— -, 

OUR  farte  conversations  in  your  clasneal  and  delightful  retrei^  the  - 
abode  at  m^eof  the  Muses  and  of  genuine  tbeolo^,  having  princt*- 


psll^f  tmniHl  «it  d^  iiibf^t  c/i  tiie  fhllMag  Letter^,  I  luv«  i^ 
tojved  OQ  dius  publicly  addreaqjug  to  you  iiIy  MtitiinenU  oti  a  dUestioii 
of  such  infinite  importance. .  I  conceived  that  it  iniglit  be  hivlily  use- 
ful, f^iiqiosely  and  exchi^vely  to  consider  tlie  leading  texts  and  pas- 
sages Hi  Sfcri^rtor6,  \rhfch  i^tat^  elthet  to  thfe  Church  or  (5  tlifc  fcf*- 
tMi^ts  frdiii  ft.  Tills  is  mf  topic  t  andtfaoagh  you  ngtet  xviA  nk  itt 
piiticipies,  you  do  not  s^mi  to  he  atVare  of  the  reduHs  ^hieh  t  ftkter 
Bsyseif  will  arise  fr6iB  it.  Your  extreme  calklour  ^owitrds  our  Dis- 
senting brethren  is  an  amiahle  trait  in  your  character,  but  I  diink  I 
discover  soniej;reat  trutlis  which  candour  ouglit  not  to  prevent  us 
from  bringingtmtcar  ds,  arid  ^iilich  are  pfetfsctfy  id  uilisoh  wfth  chsMy, 
tfaougli  not  perhaps  with  complaisance. 

.  Oa  the  general  qcrestion  of  ummimitv  tliere  cao  be  bat  ooe  opfatfta 
lunongBt  all  considerate  persons.  Religious  dissentiomt  are  tilings  in 
themselves  unnatural  arid  contradictory,,  and  have  been  matter  of 
flie  deepest  regret  to  every  serioi(s  and  well  disposed  mind,  'fiicy 
ire  fci  direct  oppdSitioh  to  the  ^rohgcit  injunetlotis  hi  flfoly  Wrft. 
At.  P«ter  add  St.  Paul  repeatedly  e.^fhort  us  '*lo  be  of  one  n^od/' 
*.*  I  besieedi  you,  brethren,"  says  St  Paul,  **  by  the  name  of  our  LonI 
Jesns  Chriat,  tliat  you  all  speak  tlie  same  tiling,  and  that  Uiere  be  no 
aivkioiu  among  ^ou,  biit  th^t  ye  be  perfectly  joined  together  in  t|ie 
saini  mind  and  iri  the  saro^  judgment,'*  (1  Cor.  i,  10).  Yef  in  dt- 
wffHt  itad  hi  d«fbnce  of  th^se  mandates  frOin  above,  and  a  norbber 
df  otherf  e<(tially  sKrfeinti,  we  eanflot  but  (yereeite  that  the  cf)fl|N)site 
pfuipiple  of  dismiioiiisalaniimgly  on  the  increase. 

To  vour  opinion,  nny  dear  friend,  that  "  it  is  impossible  that  men 
stiouM  ever  be  brought  to  be  stil  of  one  mind/'  I  must  be  allowed  to 
tfcnltff,  'JTIiough  iii  the  present  state  of  things  unanimiW  hiay 
iftrt  hk  attainable,  yet  as  etery  appr6ach  or  tetidfeney  iawAtds  it  » 
btiiefieifll,  m  every  dttempft  to  prinuote  sach  tendency  ttmst  Be  iiMBf- 
dable ;  .96  that  ^e  ought  l^  no  means  to  weaken  or  r^Mfess  the  ar<ki«r 
of  those  who  excite  men  to  unity  and  concord.  What  camiot  be  ful- 
ly effected,  may  still  be  effected  to  a  certaui  degree ;  and  i^  a  blesa- 
edness.be  entailed  on  the  very  attempt,  let  no  one  be  disheartened 
through  a  diffidence  of  complete  success.  But  if  we  consider  the  sub- 
ject prospecttvelvy  a  time  will  tmie  when  men  not  only  may  be,  but 
inuit  be  *'  all  of  one  mind."  Divisions,  like  the  world  that  fosters 
ithem,  must  come  to  an  end,  while  union  remains  immoveable  as  its 
native  Heaven !  *'  Wh^il  tlie  (ciiigdoifi^  of  this  world  shall  have  be- 
come the  kingdoms  cf  our  Lord  and  his  Christ"  (Refv.  xi,  15),  there 
cannot  posably  exist  any  longer  a  diversity  of  faith  or  opuiions.  Some 
>tie  kiih  must  then  ffnsdiy  pr<^T^.    Our  grand  eticfUiit^,  tfaferftfort^ 

«Ught   to   he,  ^ftAT    FAtTH  THAt    Id  ^tllCH  WII^L    tHtTS  Sr0R- 

VIVE,  for  to  that  every  wis^  naaa  would  be  anxk>as  to  attach  him^ 
aelf.  The  irue  and  only  way  of  ascertaining  this  is  to  try  if  we  can 
by  any  means  discover  what  sett  of  faith  it  is  that  appears  at  present 
to  have  *'  the  fairest  claim  to  the  Divine  fevour,"  for  tfaatmii^  ht  the 
iittlhwhieb  will  pre^aflntth^  hist.  Thisi8tfae#eritf%Ipror«s6f6i^ 
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im»le  '^MiDd  ^  ttfe  Spirit^  m  this  rapect,  by  «  reftsrenee  to  the 
OiUr  poMiMe  avthorhj  in  th&  ciise,  the  Word  of  Sod. 

Tbe  whble  body  of  Christtens,  at  lea^  in  this  kinj^dofn,  imy  be 
divided  into  two  great  parties— the  Chorch  imd  the  DiiMentefs-^fbr 
Popei^  need  not,  I  think,  be  taken  into  the  account.  Our  hlesseil 
Loid  MS  built  hb  church,  according  to  his  promise,  upon  the  ftitinda- 
tkio  of  the  fiuth  and  profession  of  St.  Peter ;  and  that  oiir  Piotest^ 
nnt  Church  has  been  regularly  deduced  irom  this,  with  all  necessanr 
es«ctne9B»  n  not,  1  believe,  denied.  Tlie  Church  of  EogWuKi, 
tllereibre,  bimi^  erer  been  esteemed,  by  the  wisest  and  best  of  our 
Reformers,  to  be  tbe  purest  and  the  soundest  branch  of  the  Ke^ 
Ibmudon,  it  may  properly  be  styled  "  the  Cliurch.''  Dissenters,  liow- 
ever,  must  neceasarily  be  taken  in  the  gross,  since  to  discriminate 
them,  or  to  weigh  and  appreciate  their  several  pretensions,  Is  foreign 
from  the  present  purpiose :  what  I  mean  is  to  notice  in  what  manner, 
cr  with  what  marks  of  approbation  or  disapprobation,  tlie  two  parties 
are  respectively  spoken  of  in  Holy  ^ripture. 

With  this  view  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  consult  atiy  volume  but 
one.  I  would  wish  to  avoid  clogging  m^  own  jndemeut  by  search- 
^s%  lor  that  of  others,  thbugh  the  opmions  of  others  may  be  inc^- 
doitnHy  quoted  by  way  of  illustration.  I  m^an  not  toafl^t  a  total 
indiftreBce  between  the  above  parties ;  the  Apostles  themselves  do 
aot  appear  to  huve  possessed  such  an.indiflference,  and  I  wish.  If 
possible,  to  see  with  no  eyes  and  to  speak  with  no  tongue  but 
theirs.  1  shall  strive,  however,  to  hold  the  baliincc  impartially, 
but  should  the  Divine  favour  even  be  found  to  h\\  exclusively  into 
ene  only  of  diese  scales,  it  should,  I  tfanik,  be  regarded  as  an  ex* 
ample  and  proof  that  God's  ways  are  uniform,  and  tliat  "  with 
Him  is  no  variableness,  neither  shadow  of  tummg,"  (Ja.  i,  IJ,) 

I  mean  not  to  write  controversy,  though  a  pei^sou  (Dr.  Priestley) 
irho  fctteiy  made  a  considerable  noise  in  me  world,  was  perpetually 
catting  out  for  controversy !  controversy !  cKscussion !  discussion ! 
that  &e  tmJtk^  as  he  chose  to  alledge,  might  be  found  out  at  last. 
It  aecms  dien  that  all  the  saints  and  holy  martyrs,  Miose  venerable 
Rdbrmers,  who  were  our  fathers  in  faitli,  and  all  thehr  followers, 
nuBt  have  wandered  about  in  darkness  and  error,  till  a  person  at 
the  end  of  the  18th  cejitury  pointed  out  a  method  of  tometime  or 
9^her  discovering  religions  trudi !  This  truth,  indeed,  is  so  divinely 
constituted,  that,  for  the  encouragement  of  sacred  literature  and 
Investilgation,  it  is  capable  of  being  confirmed  and  illustrated  more 
and  more  by  iftur  and  genuine  criticism ;  but  this  cannot  be  effected 
by  wrangling  and  contention.    St.  Paul  seems  to  have  been  as  much 

inst  this  contentious  ^irit  as  the  person  here  alluded  to  was  ft>r 


*  I  had  entitled  these  Letters  "  The  MM  of  the  Spirit,  or  a 

Senitiny,"  &c. ;  but  to  mark  and  express  more  strongly  the  principal 

design  of  them,  which  is  to  call  the  attention  of  my  Dissenting 

l^rethren,  for  tl^  own  sakes,  to  various  passages  in  Holy  Scripture^ 

'1  have  substituted  the  present  title. 
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it*.    The  Apostle  exhorts  us  to  "  avoid  prophane  and  vain  babUiags,  • 
and  oppositions  of  science  falsely  so  called,  and  questions  and  strifes  , 
of  ivords,   ^vhereof  cometh  envy,    strife,  railing,    evil   surinisings* 
perverse  disputings  of  men  of  corrupt  minds,  and  destitute  of  &e  . 
truth ;  foolish  and  unlearned  questions  that  gender  strifes  rather  than 
godly  edifying ;  that  turn  from  the  truth,  and  are  unprofitable  and 
vain."   (See    1  Tim.  i,  4,  6,  7;   iv,  7;    and  vi,  4,  5,  20,  21 ;  2 
Tim.  ii,  l6,  23  \  Tit.  i,  14,  and  iii,  9.) 

But  the  chief  reason  why  I  have  alluded  at  all  to  the  above  "  dis- 
puter  of  this  \^orld"  (1  Cor.  i,  20)  is  in  order  to  notice  that  he  always 
pretended  to  a  greater yrff^on?  in  thinking  and  writing  than  they 
could  possess  who  had  subscribed  to  articles.  Here,  however,  I 
roust  so  far  controvert  as  to  say,  that  if  I  was  writing  a  laborious 
work  instead  of  a  slight  sketch,  I  would  undertake  to  prove  that  in 
numberless  cases  this  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  truth ;  of  this,  per- 
haps, I  may  have  occasion  to  produce  a  few  instanc«;$.  When  relir 
gious  truths  were  brought  to  light  at  tlie  Reformation,  the  Churchy 
to  prevent  their  loosely  floating  about,  collected  and  consolidated 
them  into  certain  Articles  of  Faith.  Such  articles  are  essential  to . 
the  very  being  of  a  church,  but  since  the  subscribers  of  them  are 
only  bound  to  believe  as  necessary  to  salvation,  "  whatsoever  is  read 
in  Holy  Scripture,  or  may  be  proved  thereby"  (Art,  6),  they  cw 
surely  be  restrained  from  nothing  but  error,  nor  is  tliere  a  particle 
in  the  Scriptures  that  they  cannot  comment  upon  with  the  utmost 
freedom.  That  mind  alone  which  is  warped  and  biassed  by  errors 
and  prejudices  is  enslaved  ;  while  the  mind  which  is  influenced  only 
by  tlie  word  of  truth  is  free  as  air.  **  Ye  shall  know  tiie  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you/ree"  (John  yiii,  3.2,)— free,  not  only  from 
Jewish  ceremonies,  but  from  delusive  and  erroneous  opinions.  The 
Apostles  were  "  guided  by  a/rec  spirit,"  and  this  spirit  may  be  looked 
for  wherever, the  apostolical  doctrines  and  discipline  are  preserved  ^ 
^*  >vhere  the  spirit  of  the  Lord  Is,  there  is  iiberty,"  (2  Cor.  iii,  17.) 

But  what  is  usually  meant  by  religious  liberty?  It  is  generally 
used  to  signify  a  free  liberty  of  chusing  and  embracing  any  sect  or 
fonn  of  worship  whatsoever.  If  so,  this  must  surely  be  the  liberty 
claimed  and  exercised  by  the  followers  of  Ebion  and  Ceriuthus,  but 
disclaimed  by  those  of  St.  Paul.  Now  the  word  heresi^  strictly  and 
properly  means  an  option,  or  election,  and  it  was  applied  \rf  the  apostles 
to  all  those  who  chose  for  themselves  any  mode  of  faith  differing 
from  that  which  they  had  appouited  and  established.  It  may  seem 
remarkable  .that  the  same  thing  should  be  now  termed  religious  li* 
berty,  or  lil^erty  of  conscience,  and  stickled  for  as  the  greatest  of  all 
possible  humau  blessings,  which  was   formerly   spoken  of  by  th^ 

•  Pn)}>hety,  iiniecd,  is  purpose U  ^iileiulHl  for  (tiscussiop,  and  the 
world  has  recently  been  very  much  enlightened,  and  Christianity 
confinned,  by  the  truly  lau.tablc  exertions  of  learned  men  pn  this 
astonishing  subject !  But  what  the  Apostle  condemns  is  the  raising  of 
doubts  and  disputations  respecting  the  fundamental  and  essential 
points  of  Christianity, 
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^Ktttles  mder  the  name  of  Heresy*,  being  very  different  from  wbbj 
blessing  at  ail!  To  those  who  can  estet;ui  this  to  be  a  blessing  the 
cbuTch  extends  an  almost  unbounded  toleration ;  yet  we  cani\ot  for- 
get that  they  who  now  claim  this  as  a  right,  when  they  themselves 
w€fe  in  power  in  the  seventeenth  century,  refused  the  same  tokra^ 
tioii  to  others,  alleging  that  "this  would  be  establishing  iniquity  . 
by  law.*' 

I  have  promised  to  confine  myself  in  my  "  scrutiny''  to  the  wcurd . 
of  God  ;  yet  it  may  not  be  amiss  if  reason  be  suO'ered  previously  to 
oftr  a  few  preparatory  observations.     Sects  are  extiemety  uumer- 
oos-— call  tliem,  for  tlie  sake  of  argument,  one  hundred.     If  then  we 
enquire  which  party  will  iiiuiliy  prevail,  it  is  presumable  from  reason 
that  it  will  rather  be  the  church,  whose  very  essence  is  unify,   than 
an  assemblage  of  one  hundred  diHerent  sects  whose  essence  must  be 
diversity.    The  latter,  if  established,  would  surely  constitute  a  kind 
of  ^uritual  Babylon,  r^tiier  than  that  of  heavenly  Jerusalem  (Fleb.  xii» 
22),  which  may  be  said,  more  truly  tiian  the  earthly  one,  to  be  "  at 
unity  in  itself,  (Ps.  cxxii,  3).     We  kuow  tliat  previously  to  the  gredt 
consummation  of  all  things,  Jews,  Turks,  and  liihdeis  must  be  con* 
verted  to  the  Christian  faith ;   and  here  again  reason  will  suggest 
that  they  are  more  likely  to  be  Gonverte<l  to  one,  than   to.  one  hun- 
dred diilerent  faiths.    But  what  is  the  Christian  taith?  On  this,  alas!   . 
Christians  themselves  are  very  far  from  agreeing ;  and  is  not  this  dis- 
cordance and  contrariety  the  very  reason  that  there  are  still  Jews^ 
Turks,  and  Infidels  upon  the  face  of  the  earth?    They  may  justly 
say  to  OS,  ^'  you  must  first  agree  among  yourselves  as  to  what  Chris^ 
lianity  reaUy  is,  before  you  can  reasonably  expect  us  to  be  converted 
to  it."  They  must  necessarily  ce^se,  as  we  have  seen,  at  some  future 
period.     How  much  more  then  is  it  to  be  wished  than  expected  that» 
in  conformity  to  the  Divine  command.  Christian  divisions  could  be 

f  -  '  ■    ' 

*  It  is  much  to  be  feare<l,  that  hertay  is  looked  upon  by  many  as 
ra&er  meritorious  than  criminal,  merely  because  the  Papists  have 
|)erversely  entitled  all  who  differ  from  them  kerriics.  As  it  was  plain* 
ly  prophccied  of  poprry,  that  it  should  "  wear  out  the  saints  of  th# 
Most  High,"(Dan.  vii,  25.)an^  ^  "  drunken  with  the  blood  of  the 
saints,'  (Rev.  xvii,  6\)  it  was  natural  that  it  should  give  an  ill  name 
to  those  whom  it  meant  to  sacrifice;  and  the  ill  name  it  found  out 
was  "  heretic."     How  wonderfully  Uifterent  are  these  expressionfr— 
those  whom  popery  calls  "  Iieretics,"  the  Holy  Spirit  calls  **  saints  of 
the  Most  High!"     If  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  church  of  Rome 
is  that  grand  apostacy  foretold  by  St.  Paul,  (2  Thess.  ii,  3.)  they  will 
be  much  more  like  lieretios  who  remain  in  it,  than  they  who  coiue  out 
of  it,  according  to  tlie  Divine  command,  (Rev.  xviii,  4.)     Though 
Protestantism,  therefore,  is  the  very  reverse  of  heresy,  yet  it  8houl4 ' 
he  remembered  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  heresy  condemned  bV 
the  apostles,  and  to  settle  what  tliis  is,  must  be  a  matter  of  higl| 
importance.     It  should  lie  remembered  also,  that  whatever  is  reaD3f 
heresy  in  the  sight  of  God,  can  never  be  made  otherwise  by  any 
*  aicts  of  toleration"  that  can  be  passed  by  num. 
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eK^fpAAoA  ainmig  ti«.  Let  nil  therefore,  aikl  cnperiaR)^  Iff  if|irigllt 
vid  c4Bfflseieiiti^ui  Dissentcrsj  turn  tiiefr  eves  towards  tbat  ino^  glori* 
oo»  seft,  atid  coiisklet  wbiit  a  blessedness  would  attend  any  one  wbo 
eoald  in  the  smallest  degree  cotitrihiito  to  aveelcrate  th»  eoirtom* 
nmtioii  Off  hmiRm  felicity!  Were  I  worthy  or  eafmbl^,  I  wouM  Ilea 
candidate  for  soch  blessedness;  nor  ought  we  fo  despair,  sinee  what- 
ever is  decidedly  a  Divine  command,  such  as,  "  Let  there  be  no  di^ 
i^isions  among  you/'  cainot  surely  be  looked  opon  as  a  thing  iinpds- 
sfble  to  be  complied  With. 

-  It  should  not,  however,  be  disguised  that,  there  is  one  partkalar 
iRitiiNent  or  prineiplc  which,  as  some  assert,  per^des  and  unltci 
the  difierent  sects;  and  tbat  is  '' enmity  against  the  chterch."  I  <fo 
not  here  enquhe  whether  this  be  true,  but  if  tie  sects  are  so  united, 
Ihey  must  be  united  in  the  spirit  of  Cain ;  and  surely  no  Cain-like  spirit 
can  ever  be  tinaUy  established,  as  true  Christianity.  I  #ish,  heweter* 
to  dwell  as  Mttle  as  possible  on  whatever  may  sound  like  censure. 
Yon  were  apprehensive,  my  dear  friend,  lest  I  siionld  say  any  thing 
that  might  oH^uid,  and  thereby  disincline  mv  dissenting  breilnreit 
ikmk  attendtfig  to  tne.  This  I  am  equally  desirous  to  av<nd.  Yet  it 
iMnt  appear  et  very  bad  conifiUment  fo  (iiflsenters,  werfe  we  to  loeik 
}ipm  them  as  petted  children,  or  as  persons  who  must  be  pleased 
ind^mked^  bv  ^  speaking  unto  tliem  smooth  tilings,  and  prophecy- 
kg  deeeits."  (fsn.  xKX,  ID)  AH  I  have  to  hope  and  entreat  is,  tikai 
thay  win  Ihvoar  me  witli  an  unbiassed  attention,  while  I  endeavour 
**^^  to  speak,  not  as  pleasing  men,  but  God,  which  trieth  our  hearts." 
(I  'ITics.  ii,  4.) 

My  eaqniry  is  of  the  most  serious  and  avrful  nature.  I  have  no 
eaoetrn  with  the  thoughts  or  words  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men  what* 
tfOevet;  but  mine  is  a  sctutmy  into  *'  The  mind  of  the  spirit,"  a  inind, 
to  ^hieli,  if  it  could  be  once  ascertained,  every  human  mhid  ought 
insfanfty  to  conform  itself.  As  the  producing  of  a  few  detached 
|Kissages  or  solitary  instances  from  Scripture  might  appear  insatti- 
ticnt  to  determine  a  question  like  tliat  we  are  considering,  I  shall  at- 
ieiupt  a  short  and  rapid  sketch  of  scripture  history  and  doctiioes^ 
from  the  first  to  the  second  Adam ;  from  the  creation  ef  the  wwid 
b>  the  final  establishment  of  Christianity. 

B.N.T. 


TRIAL  OF  DUNCAN  CAMPBELL,  ESQ.  AT  WELLS. 

to  THE   KDITO*   Ol^  TftE    ANTIJACOBIN   BSVIEW. 

Sir. 
NO  one  can  hold  the  administration  of  justice  in  this  country  ai 
higher  veneration  than  myself;  and  I  hope  it  wiU  not  be  deemed 
ihcaisifitcat  with  this  proiesskni,  to  offer  to  the  poblic,  Arough  the 
channel  of  your  miscellany,  some  observations  on  the  trial  of  Dun- 
aan  Campbell,  Esq.  Indeed,  if  1  understand  the  true  meaning  ef 
ihe  term,  Hiferty  ^ihefrm,  k  implies  a  right  freely  mxi  f^  %o 


rtUfMfe  ftooBffiSmsi  wtetfoeter,  wfac^ier tt«y  fn^m  ki  [Mr- 
t  or  tt  ifae  IrilHiiiab  ^  jitsike,  ov  whetlier  tlw^  rdate  to  tht 
colldiietaf  Uk  wntfters  «f  diecrown;  or  o^ier  puh^  cliafftcters. 
The  ablBi^  of  the  rig^tia  4}iM8doii  consists,  I  afifHclieiicI,  in 'making 
ijKitiiwiHu  m  mere  fvetext  to  cfliamiiBife  iddivktiiab  of  hi^  stiitioif, 
m  Id  wMtiiian  t;«e  respect  and  tfttachmeiit  o#  tlie  pecfl^  ftou  lt» 
■DitiivliMsxvf  thecountiy. 

.  I  knfom  DoHiiD^  of  tke  Ibcis  of  this  ease,  but  u^kat  I  slather  iW»ni 
ibe  jfitHic  papers;  and  i  am  totally  unaeqnainted  with  ali  the  fmr- 
iifea  ooaeeisad  te  it.   The  MKmiiigi  ikeU  were  proved  upott  the  trkl^ 


peeorAiag  to  a  report  of  it  which  appoayed  ai  the  Courier  of  Sepi> 
"      1. 


.  Mr.  Campliell,  as  High  Coaatable^  attended  a  Sunday  rerel^ 
A  laoadown,  near  ftath,  where  two  men  were  sparring^  which  is 
deauibdl  to  be  «  wmekjigki,  hk  mkkk  toy  hard  hkm$  an  giten  m 
mti.  Mr.  Canipbell  warned  them  to  desist,  which  tliey  not  doB^» 
ot  took  them  uito  custody,  abd  delivered  them  to  tbe  petty  coin 
stebkjL  A  tbifd  nan  cane,  mtd  swore  tbey  stioukl  not  90.  Mr.  C. 
laiai  faini  into  cnstody.  Tbe  mob  assembled^  and  becaane  very 
tarbuient,  aod  atten^Hed  to  rtseoe  tlie  prisoners.  Mr.  C.  holding 
the  third  taan  with  his  left  hand,  and  apistol  in  liis  right,  leaved  the 
pBlai  iaktlie  air,  and  said,  "  My  good  friends,  fall  back ;  you  know  not 
wImI  iliiRliief  nurs  ensue  if  yon  offer  tmy  violence  to  nie."  He  then 
retiiined  las  pistcM  to  hk  pocket,  and  fought  liis  way  through  with 
bb  staff.  The  deeeased  now  came  up,  aiKi  endeavoured  to  drag 
Mr.  C/b  prisoner  from  him  ipto  the  mob.  Several  blows  were 
give^oii  both  sides.  Mr.  €.  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased  fell  ta 
Ifafe  gwwmd  together.  The'  deceased  struck  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
C.  was  on  tiie  grovnd ;  be  rose  reeling  from  the  blow,  then  sprang 
ftK#an)  to  seiae  Ins  prisoner,  and  fired  the  pistol.  Ti^  deceased 
^.  Belbre  the  waving  of  the  pistol,  the  greater  part  of  ttie  mob 
bad  expnssed  mnch  fury,  by  such  words  as  Go  it ;  murder  tke  eon 
wf0''  *  ;  kieod,  khod;  here  gwes,  &c.  Some  witnesses  swore, 
that  daHng  the  ight  that  took  place  on  the  man  being  seised,  they 
fal  on  the  wall,  expecting  mischief  from  the  fury  of  the  mob. 

Such  were  the  cirenmstaaces  of  the  case,  as  proved  on  the  trial, 
and  iaported  in  the  Courier.  It  is  true,  that  according  to  that  re^ 
port,  tiiere  s^pears  to  bare  been  contradictory  swearing :  but  the 
anbatancc  of  the  foregoing  statement  seems  to  have  been  proved  \a 
the  satisfcctiMi  of  1^  judge ;  and  though  the  case  had,  in  soiue 
fespeets,  bean  even  less  £ivoarabie  to  Mr.  Campbell,  I  mnst  be  at' 
ia#cd  to  say,  that  be  has  had  very  hard  measure  dealt  to  him,  in 
bemg  fband  gviity  of  manslm^hter,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment 
fcr  three  moiths.  As  ttiis  opinion,  however,  is  at  tariar>ce  with 
ibsiwbieb  has  prevailed  ia  a  eoart  of  justice,  I  think  myself  bound 
to  state  die  grounds  on  wbieh  it  is  founded. 

It  irill  oal^  I  believe,  be  deaied  by  any  one  who  is  at  all  ac- 
fUinlHl  witb  the  laWi  of  this  country,  that  Mr.  Cam|^ll,  as  con- 
«iiH%  iiasfKilMlf  jiMliAtd  ia  taUdg  into  aaslady  the  two  nte^ 
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ff ho  were  sparriDg^  and  in  apprehending  the  thtrd  intn»  who  ai^ 
tempted  to  oppose  him  in  the  execution  of  his  office.  The  diBtinelioii 
between  sparring  and  iiglitiiig  does  not  at  all  alter  tlie  law-  in  that 
respect.  A  fight,  in  which  hard  blows  tare  giveti^  is  a  breach  of  tlie 
^  peace ;  a^^d  it  is  not  for  a  peace  officer  to  consider  whether  they  an 
'  given  in  jest  or  in  earnest.  Such  fights,  indeed,  though  they  begia 
in  jest,  may  end  in  earnest,  and  they  lead  to,  and  are  avowedly^  a 
preparation  and  qualification  for  those  serious  and  desperate  fi^ta^ 
which  so  much  disgrace  our  country,  and  which  have  frequently  a 
£ital  termination,  l^e  former,  therefore,  tend  to  proauce  the 
latter,  not  only  amotig  the  parties  iuunediately  .concerned,  boEt 
among  the  bye-standers,  who  are  usually  collected  by  such  a  acenc 
in  great  numbers,  and  the  assembling  of  whom,  for  such  a  purpose, 
is  itself  illegal.  A  peace  otHcer  who  is  present  on  such  an  occasion » 
is,  for  tliese  reasons,  not  only  justified  in  appreliendhig  th^  persona 
so  engaged,  but  it  is  bis  duty  to  apprehend  them,  if  he  cannot  other^ 
,  wise  put  an  entire  stop  to  the  illegal  act» 

This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  eoor 
sequence,  that .  Mr.  C.  was  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  Lord  Hale. 
whose  authority  I  believe  will  not  be  disputed,  says,  *'  if  a  coik 
stable  or  watchman  be  assaulted  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  he  ia 
not  bound  to  go  back  to  the  wall,  as  private  persons  ought  to  do,  ia 
order  to  avoid  a^i  attack  ;  and  if  he  lull  the  assailant  it  is  no  felony, 
but  velf  defence:*  I  Hale  F.  C.  4$K  Thai  Mr.  C.  was  assaulted  in 
the  execution  of  his  ofnce,  is  an  indisputable  fact ;  and  that  fact 
would  have  been  his  justilicatiOu  for  killing  the  assailant,  even  under 
circumstances  of  ita^  aggravadou  on  the  part  of  the  mob,  and  of  les^ 
forbearaqce  on  his  pisrt.  For  hb  cot/uct  was  so  distinguished  by 
moderation,  and  by  a  clv^^ire  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  resorting  to 
extremities,  tliat  he.  may  be  said  to  have  gone  back  to  the  waii^  which 
he  was  not  bound  to  do.  U  appears  .that  he  began  with  warning 
the  ofi'ending  parties  to  desist.  When  he  had  them  in  aistody,  a 
mob  attempted  to  ri:.scae  .rhem,  and  tliat  mob  displayed  its  fury  by 
threats  of  blood  and  murder,  before  he  produced  a  pistol.  He  tfaea 
only  waved  Uic  pistol  h\  the  air,  by  way  of  deterring  them  from  vio- 
lence ;  and  to  suew  iiuw  uuvi  iiling  he  was  to  use  it,  lie  returned  it  to 
his  pocket,. iuid,  for  a  time,  dq)cuded  only  on  his  atafil  After  this 
the  deceased,  in  aitemptiug  to  rescue  the  .prisoner,  engaged  in  a 
struggle  with  Mr.  C,  wIid  liad  received  several  blows  and  was  actually 
tlirown  to  tlie  £;roiii.'J,  licfore  he  iireU  the  pistoL  It  is.  undeniable 
that  his'situiitiou  was  mast  perilous;  and  that  he  had  reason  to  ap- 
preiiend  the  Morst  cuasc^uiuKes  to  himself,'  unless,  he  gave  up>  Jiis 
prisoner ;  and  r<ilher  titan  do  this  he  was  justified  m  resorting  to  any 
extremity.  It  seenis  to  r.ie,  tiiercibre,  that  under  such  circumstances^ 
the  act  of  Mr.  C.  in  killing  tiie  assailant  was  clearly,  as  Lord  Hale 
cxprrsses  it,  **fwJehuj/,.butselfdfJ€nceJ' 

I  should  t}mik/iinlei:(l,  thatttiisconclusiou  is  fully  wairanted  by 
t>vo  obstrvatiouft  which  the  Ju<lge  is  reported  to  have  made;  vis. 
that  ,*Vthe  seizure  at  th«,  s<jyerai  men  was  .perfectly  warranted  by 
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hWf'*  -and  tfaat  it  was  "  fiilly  proved  tiiat  Mr.  C.'s  Yi£t  was  in  inuni* 
nent  danger  at  the  time  nvlien  lie  Ared  the  pistol."  If  uolhing  more 
were  knowH  of  the  case  thaa  is  contained  in  these  admissions,  I 
humMy  cmceive  it  follows  of  course  that  Mr.  (}.  could  not,  in  law^ 
be  guilty  of  mmislaughler* 

Should  any  stress  l^e  laid  on  Mr.  Canipbeirs  cnrrybi^  or  using 
pistols  on  such  an  occasion,  I  am  ready  to  own  that  police  oiVicers 
oaght  not,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  thoir  duty,  to  carry  about  thein 
audi  weapons;  though  1  conceive  it  uill  haitily  be  contended,  that> 
when  assaulted  in  the  execution  of  tlieir  duty,  and  especially  when 
engaged  in  a  service  of  dan^r,-  if  the  circuuistiuices  lie  such  as  M 
ju^ify  their  killing  the  assailant,  they  will  not,  in  law,  be  guilty  o^ 
mmdaughter^  merely  because  the  death  was  inflicted  by  a  pistoI» 
whfle  it  would  have  been  xlf  defence  if  produced  by  any  otlier 
means.  A  distinction  is  said  to  have  been  taken,  respectnig  tlie 
right  of  peace  officers  lo  use  pistols,  between  cases  of  telony  and 
those  of  an  inferior  degree  of  criminality.  But  I  apprehend,  that 
the  true  principle  on  which  alone  tlio  use  of  such  weapons  is  jubti^ 
fiable,  is  not  so  much  the  nature  of  the  oHV-Dce  which  calls  for  th6 
interference  of  a  peace  officer,  as  the  neccssitv  he  is  under  of  re- 
aoitiiig  to  them  for  self  defence.  Where  no  sucn  necessity  exists,  to 
employ  them  in  cases  of  felony  would  be  wanton  and  luijustifiabie* 
On  the  other  hand,  a  case  of  misdemeanour,  as  a  riot  for  instance, 
may  be  attended  with  so  much  danger,  as  to  render  them  necessary 
means  of  self  defence.  And  t  presume,  it  is  difUcult  to  conceive  a 
sitaation  of  greater  danger,  than  that  in  which  Mr.  C.  was  placed. 
IrVbat  peril  can  be  greater  than  tliat  which  b  produced  by  an  enraged 
and  furious  mob,  intent  on  blood  and  murder  ?  What  then  can  be 
a  better  justificatioa  to  a  constable  for  the  use  of  pii^tols  than  such 
.«  peril?  Lord  Hale  does  not  confound  the  risht  of  a  constable,  \dien 
assaulted,  to  kill  the  assailant,  to  cases  of  felony,  but  speaks  gene- 
rally of  the  execution  of  hLs  office.  It  is  said  in  the  pu)Y<T  whence 
I  have  drawn  my  statement  of  facts,  though  I  do  not  know  wlietlier 
it  was  proved  on  the  trial,  that  Mr.  Cduipbell  did  not  carry  pistols 
with  bam  for  the  first  time  at  Lansdown  Revel,  but  had  lon<r  been 
induced  to  carry  them  in  cousequeuce  of  haviu*r  vecciveii  threatening 
letters  menacing  his  life.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however,,  that  he 
,did  not  display  his  pistol^  till  he  had  reason  to  apprehend  personal 
danger ;  and  that  he  tlieu  shewed  a  disposition  to  avoid  employing  it 
unless  obliged  to  do  so  for  his  own  premier  vast  ion.  Nor  should  it  be 
forgotten,  that  he  was  a  liigh  constable,  an  olHcer  of  a  superior 
-ckscription,  who  has  the  direction  of  the  pelty  cojHtabics  ,v  wiiH  that 
the  occasion  of  his  atteiulanee  was  f.uch,  as  .juT^Uy  to  iuf.luce  aa  up- 
prebeosion,  that  the  perforatHuce  of  hi^  duty  would  be  attended  with 
much  peril  to  himself,  a  circuuistancc  w!uch,  I  appiehend,  would 
itself  have  justified  liim  in  going  armed  to  tlie  revel. 

.  This  brings  me  to  a  part  of  the  case  on  which  the  judge  seems  to 
have  laid  much  stress,  though  I  can  scarcely  believe  liim  to  iiive  ut- 
tered the  sentunents  which  are  attributed  to  hun.     His  Lordship  is 
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reported  to  have  saM,  **  Aat  he  could  not  acquit  Mr.  CampMI  of 
groat  temerity,  in  interfering  at  all  to  Interrupt  a  revel,  which,  as 
1ar  as  he  could  learn,  was  never  attended  with  mischief.''  Whether 
the  revel  at  which  Mr.  C.  interfered  was  harmless  or  not,  or  whether 
his  interference  occurred  as  he  was  casualty  walking  on  the  highway, 
yet  as  tlie  immediate  occasion  of  the  catastroplie  which  ensued  was 
a  breach  of  the  i^eacc,  and  as,  according  to  the  statenient  of  tfic 
Judge,  *'  his  seizure  of  the  several  men  was  perfectly  warranted  hf 
law ;"  and  as,  moreover,  he  was  assaulted  and  brought  into  the  most 
iumiinent  dagger  when  thus  euga^^d  in  the  execution  of  his  office,  lie 
was,  as  to  the  result,  fully  justitied  on  the  ground  of  self-defence'. 
But  I  cannot  believe  it  pos$H)le  for  tlie  judge  to  have  expressed  him- 
self as  b  above  stated.  It  is,  in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  of  the  case,  and  one  much  in  favour  of  Mr.  C.»  that  this 
unhappy  business  occurred  on  9  day^  which  we  are  commaiided  to 
keep  holy — ^thal  it  was  a  Sunday  levitX  at  which  he  ipterfered.  Can 
it  be  then  supposed  possible  for  the  Judge  to  have  said  that  the  re- 
vel, as  far  as  he  could  leani,  was  never  attended  with  mischief?  W^s 
it  no  mischief  by  so  gross  a  profanation  of  the  sabbath  to  violate  thf 
laws  of  both  God  and  roan?  Was  it  not  uiischief,  that  Sunday  should 
be  tunied  into  a  day  for  revellhig  and  sparring?  I  sliould  liave 
thought  that  the  interference  of  a  peace  officer,  to  prevent  so  gro^ 
and  scandalous  an  outrage,  instead  of  being  made  the  ground  of  m 
charge  of  temerity,  in  order  to  deprive  him  of  the  benefit  d(  that 
iustiiication  to  which  he  was  in  law  entitled,  would  have  operated 
m  his  favour,  by  wa;^  of  mitigation,  eve^  if  it  had  been  impossible, 
in  point  of  law,  to  justify  his  conduct  ui  other  re^)ects.  By  iuter- 
fering  at  all  on  such  an  occasion,  he  certainly  exposed  his  personal 
safety.  But  as  he  did  so  in  the  execution  of  h's  duty,  ana  for  th« 
sake  of  a  great  and  important  public  object — ^to  prevent  the  open  yU 
obtion  of  a  day,  a  due  respect  for  which,  in  a  Christian  countiy,  is  - 
essential  to  the  very  existence  of  religion,  and  consequently  to  d^c 
well  being  of  civil  society  itself— instead  of  being  charged  with  te- 
merity, he  surely  deserved  high  conunendatioh.  Suppose  the  ^ase  to 
have  been  reversed,  and,  instead  of  the  assailant,  Mr.  C.  to  have 
been  killed,  such  an  act  would  clearly  have  b^n  murder  in  all  cooh 
cemed  in  it,  either  as  principals  or  accessaries;  for  Lord  Hale  says, 
*'  if  a  constable  be  assaulted  and  killed  m  the  execution  of  his  of- 
lice,  it  is  murder."  2  li.  P.  C.  85 ;  but  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  tlie 
partv  causing  the  death  would,  in  such  a  case,  have  been  allowed 
the  benefit  of  every  possible  drcumstance  of  alleviation.  Is  then  a 
rigour,  which  b  abhorrent  from  the  mild  spirit  of  our  constiltutioD, 
to  be  observed  only  against  those  who  come  forward,  not  as  breakers 
of  the  peace,  not  as  violators  of  the  sabbath,  but  against  those,  afid 
those  CMily,  who  exert  themselves  in  support  of  the  biws»  and  fq/t  tH^ 
maintenance  of  religion,  decency,  and  good  order  ?  I  am  ynA 
aware  that  all  who  are  distmguished  by  their  zeal  in  such  a  cause,  ai« 
sure  to  be  viewed  with  un£ivourable  prejudices  bv  the  licentious  aikl 
the  uotbilikmg.    But  I  should  not  have  expected  inch  prejudicaa  te 
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CampbelFs  tcial  be  correct,  it  was  si  circuoitUnce  o(.thia  nature 
which  turned  tiie  scale  against  that  gentlemaiL  For  the  Ju4ge  it 
•taled  lo  haffe  said;  tluU  tl^  iwminept  danger  to  which  Mr.  C/s  life 
was  exposed^  wh^  he  fired  the  pistol,  %vas  "  the  consequence  oC 
his  ong^Bal  lashness/  ui  "  intcmiptiag  the  revd/'  If  his  Lordsliip 
e^pcewed  himaclf  in  this  manner,  which  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe^ 
I  wiil  ventuve  oonfideotly  to  aflinu*  that  he  saw  the  matter  in  « 
»m)^  light;  and  that  the  jury  found  their  verdict  uuder  an  errone* 
opis  direclion.  Nay,  I  wiil  even  assert,  uotnitlistaiidiug  such  high 
and  respectable  autUority,  that  Mr.  Campbeirs  origiiuil  interference 
lo  jpterxupt  the  revel,  instead  of  deservbg  to  be  d<;ooininated  ra«A- 
W€U»  vrasa  mwti  prautworih^MCt.  1  should  indeed  have  expected 
that'  instfiid  of  a  high  constable  only,  tlie  magistrates  would  have  in- 
terfered to  put  a  stop  to  a  Sunday  revel ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
9ay,  that  the  existence  q(  such  a  reveU  within  the  precincts  of  their 
authority,  waa  dii^racefiil  to  them.  But  in  their  absence  it  wiif 
highly  cteditaUe  to  the  high  constable  to  attempt  what  they  might 
have  efiuected  with  much  more  facility  and  safety. 

Sir»  t]u)agb  I  have  not  the  least  knowledge  of  Mr.  Cavpbetl,  a|iid 
do  i^tjuiow  that  I  have  ever  seen  him,  it  makes  my  heart  bleed  to 
Ihiii^  that,  for  such  meritorious  conduct,  a  gentleman,  whose  dia* 
iicter  was  proved  on  the  trial,  according  to  the  observation  of  the 
Judge,  to  be  "perhaps  as  higli  as  could  be  given  to  any  human  be* 
11^  should  aufer  the  disgrace  of  a  conviction,  and  ti^  horrors  of  a 
gaol.  But,  in  a  public  point  of  view,!  fear  the  cousequeoces  of  this 
case  will  befiir  more  serious.  For  it  tends,  in  my  apprehension,  to 
w^ken  that  confidence  in  the  administration  of  cruninal  justice, 
vduoh  hitherto  every  individual  in  this  country  has  been  entitled  to 
tteL  It  tends  also  to  deter  peace  officers  from  the  execution  of  thjeir 
duty,  in  which  they  are  already  but  too  re^liss;  and  even  to  iutro* 
duce  doubt  and  uncertainty  into  the  law  itself,  by  invalidatipg  those 
principles  and  maaims  which  fiow  jfrom  the  highest  authori^ty,  and 
which  i^ve  always  been  considered  as  indisputable.  I  .wish.  Sir, 
that  the  extraordinary  circupistance^  oi  this  case  were  made  kuo\)^ 
to  his  Majesty.  It  would  not  become  me  to  encourage  a  hope  th^ 
Ibry  a  gracious  interposition  of  tlie  royal  prerogative,  the  prison  doors 
would  then  be  thrown  open  to  the  unhapf^  sufferer;  but  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  svmpatliy  of  the  royal  breast,  that  seat  of  ri^ligioA 
aud  virtue,  would  be  excited  in  behalf  of  an  uufortuua^te  subject, 
whose  chief,  or  rather  whose  only,  fault  seems  to  consist  in  hb  ohedji- 
CBoe  to  the  proclamation  of  his  sovereign,  who  has  thereby  com- 
muided  '<  all  officsrs  and  ministers,  whether  ecclesi- 

MnCAL  Q^  CIVIL,  TO  BE  VERY  VIGILANT  AND  STRICT  IN 
THE  DiaCOVSRY  AND  EFFECTUAL  PROSECUTION  AND  JPUNISH^ 
MENT  OF  ALLPEJaaONa  WHO  ARE  OUILTT  QF  PROFANATikOJSf. 
bF  THE  LoitD's  Dat/' 

lava.  Sir,  &c. 
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ON  SLANDER. 

to  THE  KrilTOll  OF  THE  ANTIJACOBIN  REvJeW* 

Sir, 

AS  sliander  is  a  vice  coiidenuied  by  Christian  aod  by  Heathen  mo^ 
ralists/  I  presume  it  will  not  meet  with  any  advocate,  nor  is  it  neces^ 
sarytobe  often  the  subject  of  public  animadversion,  when  its  atro- 
t!iousuess  is* so  generally*  allowed.  But  tliere  is  another  habit  more 
generally  indulged  in,  of  a  doubtful  nature,  and  to  which,  I  hope« 
cannot  be  annexed  so  great  a  degree  of  guilt.  How  far  it  may  be 
sometimes  useful,  and  consenuently  justifiable,  I  wish  some  of  youi^ 
correspondents  would  be  kind  enough  to  determine. 

I  allude  to  tlie  practice  of  censuring  the  faults  and  follies  of  our 
neighbours. '  I  do  not  mean  indulging  a  censorious  disposition,  oi* 
feeling  any  pleasing  gratification  in  tfetecting  or  exposing  their  errors, 
or  magnifying  their  inadvertencies  into  crimes ;  but  whether  it  is  al-* 
lowable  to  mention  in  conversation  those  actions  which  are  of  public 
notoriety,  and  to  express  our  opinion  of  their  impropriety  or  guilt. 

It  has  been  admitted  that  in  our  social  meetings  phiios<^hical  sulv« 
jects  are  seldom  dis<!ussed,  laws  of  inoi-ality  detincd,  or  even  objects 
of  taste  and  science  examined.  Tlie  tea'^table  lies  uncler  tlie  general 
im(mtation  of  being  "  the  school  for  scandal,'^  and  if  it  is  scanda- 
lous to  remark  on  the  conduct  of  neighbours,  I  fear  the  charge  is  too 
jiist.  It  is  often  a  relaxation  from  bodily  labour,  and  sometimes 
from  the  severer  duties  of  the  study ;  and  under  these  circumstances, 
'the  occurrences  of  the  day,  the  anecdotes  of  the  village,  naturally 
become  the  topics  of  conversiition.  As  man  is  an  active  animal,  in-^ 
fluenced  by  a  variety  of  passions,  and  actuated  by  a  variety  of  pur- 
suits, few  situations  are  so  secluded  but  our  neighbours*  actions  will 
sometimes  obtrude  themselves  on  our  observation  ;  and  our  relations 
to  each  other  and  mutual  dependencies  are  such,  that  perhaps  few  of 
6ur  virtuous  or  vicious  actions  terminate  in  ourselves.  We  feel  an 
interest  as  men,  as  members  of  the  same  society,  and  often  in  our 
bodies  and  estates.  Is  it  then  criminal  to  remark  such  events  ?  to 
censure  such  aS  are  immoral  ?  or  to  laugh  at  such  as  are  ridiculous  ? 
Or  may  the  action  be  related,  though  our  judgment  upon  it  must 
remain  impenetrably  locked  up  in  our  own  breasts  ? 

It  has  been  thought  by  some,  that  while  a  sense  of  honour  re* 
mained,  a  love  of  reputation  was  at  least  some  guard  from  ill,  and 
that,  where  nobler  motives  were  waiituij^,  a  fair  reputation  was  the 
object  of  our  care,  and  tlie  "  trorld's  loud  laugh"  the  object  of 
our  dread.  But  under  this  philanthropic  system  of  morality,  the 
drunkard  may^revcl,  or  tfie  proHigate  may  indulge  in  his  vices,  with- 
out any  restraint,  or  censure  from  an  ill-natured  world. 

But  perhaps  a  more  important  difficulty  arises  from  the  considerH-> 
lion,  that  for  the  security  of  bur  peace,  our  interest,  and  our  hap- 
f»mess,  it  is  necessary  that  some  characters  should  be  known, and  some 
avoided.  Are  we  to  be  ignorant  of  the  wiles  of  the  specious  flatterer, 
till  we  have  felt  the  eflecte  of  his  skill  ?  Is  not  tiie  artful  seducer  to  bb 
kncrwn  till  innocence  has  fallen  a  prey  to  his  snares  ?  Or  are  we  not 
to  be  put  u[M>n  our  guard  against  the  plausible  schemer  till  we  have 
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tttflbfed  in  <mr  property?  If  we  have  been  n^jared  by  the  artifice  ot 
our  neigfaboiir,  is  it  criminai,  is  it  not  our  duty  to  give  an  apostolical 
rautiQO  to  our  friend,  '<  Of  him  be  thou  aware  also/'  Are  we  not 
nUowed  to^use  the  experience  of  others  in  aid  of  our  own  1  or  must 
we  wait  for  conviction  from  our  own  errors  1 

But  when  we  would  impress  upon  the  minds  of  young  people  the 
Altai  consequences  of  vice,  would  the  most  eloquent  declamatioa 
against  drunkenness  and  debauchery,  or  tlie  most  sublime  harangue 
in  favour  of  virtue,  make  so  deep  or  so  forcible  an  impression,  at 
the  palsied  hand  or  emaciated  body  of  the  profligate  debauchee  1  It 
is  said,  indeed,  that  "tee  must  not  speak  ill  ef  the  dead:"  but  if 
the  living  claim  the  same  exemption,  from  whence  are  we  to  draw 
our  examples  of  vice  ?  £sop  himself  could  not  find  an  example  of 
intemperance  among  all  the  birds  of  tlie  air,  or  among  all  the  beasts 
of  the  field. 

If  the  tea-table  may  not  be  allowed  to  criticise  the  actions  of  inen#' 
is  the  pulpit  to  be  indulged  in  personal  and  pointed  applications  1  It 
is  undoubtedly  the  duty  of  the  Christian  minister  to  "  reprove,  re- 
bake,  and  exhort ;"  but  I  must  question  whether  public  reprehen'^ 
■ons  for  inadvertencies  are  likely  to  do  much  good,  or  to  promote 
that  love  and  esteem  which  ougiit  to  subsist  between  a  pastor  and  his 
flock,  and  which  every  good  man  would  be  solicitous  to  preserve.  A 
respected  minister  may  always  find  access  to  every  individual  in  his. 
parish,  and  private  admonition  would  be  fiir  more  likely'to  check 
the  errors  of  those  who  are  not  hardened  in  vice,  tluin  public  re* 
proofl  Besides  there  is  something  ungenerous  to  take  the  advan- 
tage of  office  and  situation,  when  the  delinquent  has  no  opportunity 
to  extenuate  or  deny,  or,  should  he  presume  to  do  it,  is  threatened 
with  all  the  severity  of  an  ecclesiastical  court. 

yfe  are  conunanded,  indeed,  by  divine  authority,  "  not  tohidge^ 
tkat  we  be  not  judged:*'  but  whether  this  is  to  be  considered  an  an 
absolute  prohibition,  or  only  as  a  restraint  against  rash  or  precipitata 
judgment,  I  must  leave  to  the  learned  casuist  to  deteniiine. 

J  niav,  perhaps,  be  deemed  an  advocate  for  an  unmanly  and  illi- 
beral vice ;  but  as  satire,  which  may  be  styled  censure  with  a  sting, 
has  employed  the  pens  of  great  and  good  men,  I  hope  I  may  shelter 
my  opinion  under  such  respectable  examples.  I  need  not  have  rc^ 
course  to  heathen  poets.  When  philosophy  had  nothing  to  propose 
as  a  reward  to  virtue  but  "  the  consciousness  of  doing  rigkt,'\  it 
might  reasonably  be  allowed  that  vice  might  be  restrained  by  the 
severest  flagellations.  But  under  the  milder  influence  of  Christian* 
ity,  Donnei  Addison,  Steele,  Pope,  and  the  Christian  Young* 
have  wielded  tlie  pen  of  satire,  and  exposed  with  seventy  or  humour 
tl;e  follies  and  absurdities  of  living  characters. 

The  public  actions  of  public  characters,  and  even  their  private 
failings,  we  all  claim  the  privilege  of  censuring  and  cc.udeniuiug, 
«hco  perhaps  their  consequences  but  remotely  af^^ct  us ;  but  the 
adgbbour  and  companion,  whose  interests  are  nearly  counectad  with 
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time iDQUt dour iow^  msy  indalge-lib  vicioiis  ^propcniStles  trith tap 
punity^  or  at  most  with  sUent  ob^rvation. 

Few  persons  are  p^:ed  m  so  mdepeDdentand  imcomiecled  a  state,  as 

notto  be  materially aftected  by  the  actions  of  their iie^boiir9,wfaetlief 

they  are  good  or  bad ;  aud  if  we  are  prohibited  from  vemaiikig  tfaem^ 

or  fonmng  an  opinion  of  their  probable  tendency  or  effi^  how  are 

we  to  acquire  that  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  is  con^dered  by 

some  as  so  valuable  an  acquisition  as  to  be  sought  for  even  at  the 

hucard,  if  not  at  the  expence,  of  virtue  ?  Our  best  knowledge,  in^ 

deed,  is  to  *'  kumv  curxlves  f  but  I  know  not  whether  this  know^ 

.  ledge  can  be  correctly  attained  without  some  observations  on  the  mo* 

*  tives  and  actions  of  others ;  or  if  we  form  our  opinions  of  mankjid 

only  from  our  own  dispositions,  whether  we  may  not  sometimes  judge 

very  uncharitably  of  the  tempers  of  others. 

GhmcesierMre,  Aug.  2()ik,  1808.  S.  F. 


PLAN  FOR  EDITING  AN  ENGLISH  DICTIONARY  UNDSft 
THE  DIRECTION  OF  A  SOCIEFY, 

to  TUR  El>ITOR  OF  THE  AKTIJACOBIN  REVIEW. 

Sir, 
HAVING  observed  of  late  several  proposals  from  deferent  quar< 
ters  for  publishing  an  improved  Dictionary  of  the  Englirii  iangm^^ 
I  feel  myself  induced  to  oflfer  my  sentiments  on  this  subject;  which  I 
request  the  favour  of  making  public  through  the  medium  of  your 
highly  esteemed  misoeilany.     It  must  be  acknowledged  by  all  that  a 
work  of  this  nature  is  in  a  peculiar  manner  a  national  concern ;  that 
it  ought  to  be  at  once  tlie  repository  and  standard  for  the  literature 
of  a  people;  and  that  it  derives  its  whole  importance  from  the  de^ 
gree  of  confidence  which  it  enjoys  from  the  public ;  and  that  it 
should  not  be  undertaken  on  light  and  frivolous  grounds.    Instead^ 
therefore,  of  imiltiplying  the  rash  attempts  of  individuals  to  eifect 
what  surpasses  the  powers  of  any  one  man,  and  tlius  crowding  on 
the  world  several  ponderous  works  of  the  same  kind,  no  one  of 
which  is  complete,  1  cannot  help  tliinking  that,  if  those- Who  liaTe 
directed  their  attention  to  philological  pursuits  would  unite  thenv- 
selves  into  a  society  similar  to  tlie  French  Academy,  the  labours  and 
opinions  of  many  might  be  so  combined  as  to  give  'solidity,  consist 
ency,  and  auUiority  to  the  whole.    In  this  case'  I  should  recommcmd 
that  one(or  tAVO  at  most)  should  be  the  principal  labourers;  that  the 
rest  should  be  contributors,  revisers,  or  correctors ;  that  a  certain 
portion,  when  prepared,  should  be  revised  at  stated  periods  by  the 
soqiety  once,  twice,  or  oftener,  as  might  be  found  necessary ;  and 
that  notiiing  should  be  admitted' for  publication  misanctioned  by  % 
majority  of  the  members. 

As  this  b,  however,  but  a  general  jMopdshion,'!  have  only  to  add, 
thatf  as  soon  as  I  have  published  the  third  part  ef  die  ^'  Freceptor 


}Um1  hi^  PupO$,'Vbich  will  be  a  preparatory  work  on  the  force  and  aig* 
oification  of  the  English  words  for  the  use  of  schools,  I  ihtend  to  ojSer 
a  specimen  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  proper  analysis  of  words  for 
the  purpose  of  a  Dictionary  ;  ami,  shouhl  my  views  meet  the  public 
ai^robution,  I  shall  then  willingly  submit  the  result  of  my  labours  to 
the  decision  of  such  a  literary  tribunal. 

Yours,  &c, 
Walworth,  Sept.  7,  1808.  George  Crabb. 

ON  CRIM.  CON.  TRIALS  AND   OATHS. 

TO   THE   EDITOR   OF  THE    ANTIJACOBIN   REVIEW. 

Sir, 
I  READ  ID  yoor  last  number  some  very  proper  animadversions  on 
the  language  held  by  a  certain  eminent  counsellor,  in  one  of  those 
trials  for  adultery,  which  have  become  of  late  so  awliilly  prevalent 
among  us.  I  also,  if  you  will  penuit  it,  am  anxious  to  represent 
to  you  how  much  I  was  offended  at  tlie  manner  in  which  he  made 
use  of  one  expression,  at  a  trial  of  the  saiAe  sort,  which  took  place 
very  shortly  after  tliat  alluded  to  above.  Wishing,  I  suppose,  to 
throw  some  kiud  of  stigma  upon  tfac  evidence  given  by  the  witnesses 
of  the  plaintifi',  he  talked  a  great  deal  about  the  number  of  BibU 
oaths,  as  he  chose  to  call  them,  which  they  had  brought  forward* 
What  offended  me,  Mr.  Editor,  and  I  believe  every  thinking  person 
in  court,  was  the  manner,  the  sneering  and  tarcastk  manner,  in 
which  he  repeated  the  expression  oi  Bible  oaths.  Such  was  the  kmd 
of  stress  laid  upon  the  word  Bible,  as  seemed  to  indicate  that  more 
Was  meant  than  was  expn^wed.  Now  surely,  Sir,  Mr.  Garrow  must 
have  too  great  a  value  for  tlie  general  welfare  of  society,  or  if  he 
had  not  that,  he  must  have  too  great  a  regard  for  the  interests  of 
hb  own  profession,  to  wish  detfignedfy  to  duninish  that  awful  respect 
with  which  oaths  are  still  considered  by  the  inhabitants  of  thia 
country.  But,  most  undoubtedly,  the  evident  tendency  of  what  he 
taid,  and  more  than  ail  his  mawter  of  saying  it,  did  prompt  us  to 
suppose  that  such  wa&his  purpose  and  desire.  If  such  should  become 
a  prevalent  practice  among  our  counsel,  we  may  reasonably  fear  that 
it  will  (wlH*n  joined  with  the  irreverent  and  most'  indecent  manner 
of  administering  oaths  in  our  courts  of  justice,)  cCinduce  to  lessee 
that  awful  feeling  Mith  which  they  should  ever  be  contemplated, 
and  thus  to  loosen  one  of  the  great' hinges,  on  whirlk  hang  the  in« 
terests  and  happuiess  of  nHmk'uul.  Would  not  the  sacredi^ess  and 
solenmity  of  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Being  be  unich  more  likely 
to  be  felt,  weje  it  to  be  administered  with  due  irn-^ty  and  decorum 
by  one  of  his  own  ministers,  than  it  can  be  by  the  niediod  which  is  - 
now  adopted  ?  Why  is  not  tiiis  made  pait  of  the  duty  of  the 
chaplain  who  accompanies  the  Siicriff  ?  He  must  know  very  little  of 
human  nature,  who  supposes  that  a  more  serious  in  pression  will 
not  be  made  by  an  oath,  delivered  by  a  cler<^Miian  in  his  proper 
habiliments^  and  witli  professional  solenmitv,  thau  by  one  gahbkd 
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ont  by  t  dapfwr  fellow,  who  neither  is  sensible  of  any  awe  h^naeii^ 
■or  wiihes  to  impreaB  it  upon  those  whom  he  addresses. 
I  an^  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

C  S.  H. 

THE  CONTRAST, 

1KCL0PIKO  COMPAKATIVB  VIEWS  OF  BRITAIN,  SPAIlf,  ANP 
FRANCE:   ADDRESSED  TO  AN  ENGLISH  NOBLEMAN, 

PART   I. 

IHOM  raahns,  my  lord,  where  powV  unlicensed  reigns^ 

And  cheated  vassals  seem  to  hug  their  chains ; 

Where  trfimbliiy  staves  suppress  tlie  heart^-feit  »gh« 

And,  gaird  by  fetters,  rave  of  liberty ! 

From  cities  sack'd  and  vilhiges  on  fire. 

Where  scarce  is  saVd  the  crutch'd  or  bed-iid  ares 

Where  near  her  hour  of  trial  shrieks  the  wife. 

And  the  scared  babe  untimely  springs  to  life ; 

W^come,  thrioe  welcome,  to  your  native  land. 

Where  still  fiiir  Freedom  makes  her  awfiil  stands 

Where  still  Religion  holds  her  sacred  sway. 

And  points  to  regions  of  eternal  day. 

.    O !  cast  the  vision  of  the  wondVing  mind 

0*er  the  tremendous  deserts  left  behind ; 

]>eserts  where  once  sweet  Flora  dress'd  her  bowers. 

And  loveliest  Nature  put  forth  all  her  powers. 

But,  ah !  sin^  these  no  more  a  home  afford 

To  the  sad  remnants  of  tlie  victor's  sword. 

Far  from  the  lov'd,  lamented,  scenes  tliey  hast^ 

To  unit  the  terrors  of  the  sanguine  waste ; 

Far  mm  the  well-remembered  paths  tliey  fly^ 

No  pause  allow'd  to  heave  one  parting  sigh; 

Ko  soft  relief,  no  fondly-lingering  view. 

To  sooth  the  rigours  ot  a  last  adieu ! 

Eacap'd  from  these,  and  Ms  imperial  doom, 
**  Of  half  mankind  the  butdier  and  the  tomb*,' 
Thou  com'st,  my  lord,  when  ev^ry  smiling  grove 
Glows  with  the  charm  of  Beauty  and  of  Love ; 
When  Zephyr  woos  and  wins  the  blooming  May« 
And  Flora  weaves  for  both  her  garlands  gay ; 
Wlien,  on  her  fav'rite  Season,  she  bestows 
Her  sweetest  violet  and  her  teiid'rest  rose ; 
When  ev'ry  well-remember'd  object  round 
Conspire  to  deck  thy  lov'd  paternal  bound. 

To  Mein'ry  precious  these,  to  Fancy  dear/ 
And  the  full  heart  receives  them  with  a  tear : 
And  these  shall  greet  you  ;  but  not  these  alone. 
For,  ah !  yet  prouder  blessings  are  your  own ; 

"*  •  Pope, 
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A  tfio—iid  wees  nke  th'  impkii^  soun^ 

A  tiiouflaiid  ccIum  the  glad  notes  rebound : 

Each  aephyr  winss  them  thro'  your  fair  domains^ 

Till  \nnbomV  &itheat  meads  repeat  the  sinuns, 
And»  ah !  the  lov'd  associates  of  ^onr  Iife» 

The  bloMning  daughter  and  the  faithful  wi^ 

Dear,  dear  oompanioos  of  ^onr  foreigQ  care, 

Pkood  ev'ry  grief  as  ev'ry  joy  to  share ; 

Tliose  who  your  sorrows  soften'd,  while  they  bore, 

'Mid  Wai^s  dread  clamours,  on  a  hostile  slioie ; 

Say— fior  yon  best  can  tell— with  what  delight 

Will  these  in  all  your  gracious  acts  unite ; 

Eif^ore  with  you  each  recollected  shade. 

And  view  the  happy  beings  yon  have  made  ; 

O'er  the  wide  circuit  of  your  bounty  roam, 

And  see,  at  ev'rv  pause,  some  blissful  home ; 

Survey  each  well-known  cottage  of  the  green, 

Tliere  the  gay  garden,  there  the  orchard  scene; 

Here,  or  the  swain's  or  houaewifjs's  pride ;  and  there^ 

The  domes  of  learning,  industry,  and  praVr ! 
And,  oh  ?  the  Dome  where  in  profbuna  rq>ose»— 

Secure  firom  foreign  or  domestic  foes ; 

Secure  fix>ra  ruffians,  differing  but  in  name, 

Patriots  or  hirelings,  their  vUe  end  tlie  same ; 

For  equal  he^  who,  mask'd  in  midnight  gloom. 

Disturbs  for  evM  the  tenant  of  the  tomb ; 

Or  who,  obedient  to  a  tyrant's  nod. 

Worships  his  idol  or  blasphemes  his  God  ; 

The  mob's  vain  idol,  gibbetted  or  crown'd. 

For  what  excess  can  mad  ambition  bound  I 

A  saint,  or  devil,  canoniz'd  by  turns. 

As  faction  rages  or  ambition  bums ; 

Alike,  who  force  the  chambers  of  the  dead, 

Plunder  tlic  trophied  tomb  or  briery  bed  :-^ 
p"    ■         ■        '  ■  '  ^ 

*  The  seat  of  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  within  two  short  miles  of 
Cranboum,  in  Winbome  Hundred.  It  is  finely  wooded :  the  grotto  is 
in  object  of  the  traveller's  curiosity ;  the  country  surrounding  it 
is  richly  diversified ;  and  the  mansion  housed  though  placed  somewhat 
in  a  low  and  humid  situation,  is  on  a  scale  of  magnificence,  suit- 
able to  the  rank  of  the  noble  proprietor!  Passing  tibus  hastily,  not 
contemptuously,  tlie  traveller  is  eager  to  give  the  reader^s  heart  the 
intelligence  of  what  hx  surpasses  these  tilings,  by  conducting  him  to 
the  various  humble  dwellings,  whether  situated  in  the  adjacent  towns 
tnd  villages  or  embosomed  in  the  diades,  where  the  inhabitants  are 
clothed,  fed,  or  comforted,  by  a  benevolence  that  is  hereditai^  in  the 
Shaflesburys ;  and  which  has  lost  nothing  of  its  genial  glow  by  tima 
or  by  descent. 
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Safe  from  all  these,  within  the  hallowM  shria^i 

Repose  the  relics- of  the  CooPKR  line. 

Proud  of  her  husband's*  honour,  fame,  and  life. 

Your  great  progenitor,  whose  tender  wife,. 

With  fond  affection,  and  with  pious  care. 

The  marble  rais'd, — ^to  mark  his  virtues  there. 

The  noble  Ashley t»  too,  whose  taste  refin'd. 

And  polish'd  wisdom,  spoke  th'  ennobled  mind. 

Illustrious  band !  wiiom  Piety  reveres,  '    . 

Whom  Virlue  honours,  and  whom  Love  endears! 
wi  I  ■.•■■■■■         -    ■   I.    ■■    —        ' '  •  ' »       * 

*  The  church  of  St.  Giles  is  an  object  of  considerable  attraction, 
and  is  situated  on  the-  north  side  of  the  parish,  near  the  .seat  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  whose  family  burial  place  it  is.  There  are  several 
elegant  monuments  of  the  family,  Those  of  the  fourth  earl,  and 
that  of  the  noble.author  of  the  Charactetistics,  are  eminently  bcautifnl. 
On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  one  of  beautiful  marble,  e.xqui- 
sitely  executed  by  Schumaker,  representing  a  sarcophagus,  under 
which  is  the  following  admirable  mscription : 

Mary  Countess  of  Shaftesbury, 

In  testimony  of  her  most  tender  and  uidissoluble  regard  to 

The  much  Ipred  memory  of  her  affectionate 

Husbandj^  Anthony  Asliley  Cooper, 

fourth  £^l  of  Shaftesbury, 

Who,  from  a  consistency  of  virtuous  conduct 

in  puUlic  and  private, 

Had  as- many  friends  and  as  few  enemies 

as  ever  feU  to  the  lot  of  man. 

Having  lived  in  honour,  he  died  m  peace ; 

the  result  of  a  life  well-spent. 

And  of  hope  grounded  on  the  redeeming- mercy 

of  that  adorable,  all-perfect  Being 

^  Df  whose  glory  he  was  zealous, 

to  whose  creatures  he  was  kmd, 

whose  will  was  his  study, 

and  whose  service  his  delight. 

Having  received  and  difliised  happmess, 

he  departed  this  life. 

Amidst  the  prayers  of  the  rich  and  poor, 

May  the  27,  1771, 

aged  61  : 

His  works  follow  him. 

On  each  side  of  tlie  monument  are  tw  o  boys,  one  holding  a  torch 
inverted,  the  other  a  crown  of  glory,  and  looking  up  to  a  bust  of 
the  late  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  placed  over  the  sarcophagus. 

t  The  inscription  under  the  statue  in  St.  Giles's  church,  represent* 
ing  the  third  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  author  of  the  Cl^racteristics,  is  as 
follows: 
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CTco  ^ewB  oCftaS  nortelity;  my  hud, 
To'Britnh  nkids  •  aobce  can  alford ; 
Andy  FVuice !  thy  attcrilege,  Mipo^d  to  thctc^ 
Mftj  teach  the  softer  forms  of  grief  t0  fUmm. 
BcyinMl  the  grav«  the  contrast  may  exteiKi^ 
For  Britain  guards  the  ashes  of  a  friend. 

Go,  then — reoehre  the  richest,  proudest  store 
That  Rapture's  tributary  tide  can  pour ! 
If  those,  my  lord,  who  ne'er  a  sorrow  knew 
Since  first  their  wiauts  and  cares  were  known  to  yOB» 
Can  fmr  be  call'd— your  hajpfy  jhhit  attend 
To  bail,  with  tears  of  joy,  their  Parent  Friend ! 
FVom  genial  cots,  your  bounteous  gifb,  they  come. 
To  greet  your  blest  return  to  them»  and  home. 
Around,  in  jocund  groups,  exulting  throng 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  aged,  and  the  young : 
They  come  m  frayer^  their  incense  to  impart ; 
Incense  that  heav'n  best  loves— «  gratefni  heart  I 
Share,  then,  oh !  share  this  transport  of  your  plains. 
The  bosom  jubilee  of  blisslul  swains ; 
IVise  blisB&l  swams  which  still  your  bounty  blessTd, 
When  this  kind  patron,  captive  and  ooprea^d 
Amid  the  clamours  of  th'  embattled  host. 
Was  fitf  removed  from  Albion's  peaceful  coast : 
Himself  unseen,  his  ahnooers*  dispense 
Th'  untroubled  stream  of  warm  Benevolence, 

Tis  thus  that  heav'n  sends  bounties  fr<Mn  above. 
While  &vouFd  mortals  its  Indulgence  prove. 
Thus  lalls  its  dews  on  droomng  pbnt  and  flower ; 
Fraught  with  abundance,  tfius  descends  its  shower ; 
Thus  springs  the  fimning  breeze,  thus  sunbeams  shine. 
Soft,  ulent,  cahn — to  mark  a  hand  divine  I 
With  one  unchecked  and  undiminiah'd  force 
The  blessing^s  seen — immUUe  the  tmarce  ! 

PAKT  II. 

Long  may  those  scenes,  my  lord,  be  ;foui^s  to  greet 
Tlie  heaVn-sav^d  Shaftbsburys  at  theur  natal  seat ! 

^^^"■^■•■•"^^•'^^^■■"•^■■""  ■  ^"  ■   "^■^^••"■.^•■'""^■^■^^^•*^^^^ 

Polite  Literature, 

In  the  person  of  a  muse,  laments  the  death 

of  her  most  distinguished  votary. 

The  Right  Honourable  Anthony  Ashley  Ckioper, 

third  Eari  of  Shaftesbury  ; 

He  was  bom  February  14,  If  12. 

♦  Respective  stewards  are  left  in  trust,  not  only  for  the  lord  of  the 
domam,  but  for  the  poor  of  each  parish,  within  the  boundary  of  the 
whole  property,  an  extent  of  nearly  forty  miles  withjii  a  ring  fence. 
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Long  be  it  yours,  from  hated  bondage  free» 
Still  to  pursue  the  works  of  charity !  '      * 

To  bid  the  rose  of  youth  in  beauty  grow,.    "* 
And  spotless,  as  your  life,  its  lilies  blow : 
from  thorny  vice  th'  unsulK-'d  breast  to  shield, 
Aad  rear  Truth's  altars  on  the  flow'ry  field  ; 
Guard  the  pure  bosdm  from  the  blight  of  art. 
And  nourish  ev'ry  blossom  of  the  heart ; 
Watch  the  good  fruit,  the  noxious  weeds  controul, 
X  And  graft  your  virtues  on  the  poor  man's  soiil : 
Till  a  whole  peasantry  shall  catch  the  Hame, 
And  with  their  Maker's  join  your  sacred  uamc ; 
For  your  long  hfe  invoke  the  heav'nly  pow'r. 
And  mark  with  tears  of  joy  jour  natal  hour : 
Then,  with  bent  knee,  the  Merciful  implore, 
To  stay  the  time  when  you  shall  be  no  more ! 

Yet  ere  that  tipie  shall  change  to  grief  the  tear. 
Ah !  may  that  Powef  prolong  tliy  sojourn  here. 
.  Pardon  the  wish ; .  but  oh !  may  heav'n  bestow 
Virtue  like  thine  to  cheer  thb  vale  of  woe  : 
While  Health  her  chaplets  round  your  bow'rs  shall  twme, 
Chiqplets— THOU  man  of  blood  I  unlike  to  thine; 
For  while  thif  garland,  red  with  human  gore^ 
Leaves  the  d€«p  stain  of  slaughter  on  each  shore ; 
On  Nature's  ruins  rear'st  thy  throne  of  pow'r. 
Planting  new  thonis,  and  cropping  ev'ry  flow'r  ; 
While,  with  foul  deeds,  thou  fiU'st  the  groaning  earthy 
And  millions  curse  the  hour  that  gave  thee  birth ! 
'Mid  direst  scenes  of  havock  and  of  death, 
Those  millions  supplicate  thy  closing  breath, 

O  !  cast  once  more  tlie  retrospective  glance 
O'er  the  degenerate  sons  of  hapless  France  ! 
Behold,  in  hordes,  from  clime  to  clime  they  pour. 
Frantic  to  grasp  immeasurable  pow'r ; 
Fraud  in  their  oaths,  and  ruin  in  their  smile, 
Rav'npus  and  thick  as  locusts*  of  the  Nile, 

t*    '.     '  '        .  ■■  '  ■  '■  ■       ■■  .1  .'■■■■■■; 

*  The  description  given  by  Bowles,  of  the  frequent  swarms  of  loeusta 
wliich  infest  Spain,  gives  a  striking  representation  of  the  appearance 
of  French  troops,  whether  as  friends  or  allien.  In  1754  La  Mancha 
ivas  covered  with  locusts,  and  tiie  horrors  of  famine  assailed  the 
fruitful  provinces  of  Andalusia,  Murcia,  and  Valencia.  They  have 
•ometimes  appeared  in  the  air  in  such  numbers  as  to  darken  the  sky ; 
the  clear  atmosphere  of  Spain  has  become  gloomy,  and  the  finest 
summer  day  in  Estramadura  been  rendered  more  dismal  than  the 
winter  of  Holland.  Then-  seuse  of  smelling  is  so  delicate,,  that  they 
^can  discover  a  corn-field  or  a  garden  at  a  considerable  distance,  an4 
Vhich  thev  will  ravage  almost  m  an  instant. 
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With  maniac  rage  they  impotently  daro^ 
O !  dire  extreme  of  envy  and  de^Kur  !— 
Totlireat  Britannia,  ^\  ho,  from  yonder  main» 
Coutenins  the  menace  with  a  proud  disdain ! 

Whilst  Ofie,  sublunely  tow'ring  o'er  the  rest. 
The  greatest,  meanest  passion  in  his  breast ; 
Whom,  nor  the  awful  powers  of  god-like  speech, 
Kor  Reason's  force,  nor  Satire's  shaft,  can  reach ; 
Nor  e'eu  the  magic  of  the  melting  lyre 
One  touch  of  cherub  mercy  can  inspire ;  • 
But,  gieatly  daring,  still  defies  the  dart 
That  strikes  \i  itii  terror  many  a  hardened  heart. 
Mocks  human  feeling,  scorns  compassion's  tear. 
And  spurns  at  conscience  as  the  coward's  fear ; 
Of  war  at  once  the  terror  and  the  shame. 
Whilst  bleedmg  nature  shudders  at  his  name ; 
*Mid  bonds  of  peace  intent  new  chains  to  forge. 
Hell's  dread  vicegerent,  or  Heav'n's  awful  scourge! 

But  ah !  what  visions,  awful  and  profound. 
Pregnant  with  happier  omens  croud  around  ? 
What  kindlmg  glory  bursts  upon  the  sight. 

Fair  as  when  chaos  hail'd  the  birtb  of  light? 
When  ^it  first  sunbeam  on  the  mass  was  shed. 

And  utter  darkness  from  the  radiance  fled ! 
Swift  as  the  lightning's  flash  the  thunders  roll ! 

Ill'  eflttlgence  rushes  on  the  startled  soul ! 

Lo !  as  it  spreads  into  more  perfect  day. 

Exulting  myriads  bless  tlie  expanding  ray, 

J^irsue  Uie  illummM  track  their  fathers  trod. 

Rise  to  new  life,  and  feel  th'  inspiring  God  \ 

From  heav'n,  from  highest  heav'n,  descends  the  flame. 

To  point  and  guide  the  way  to  generous  fame. 

Twas  thus  the  pillar'd  fire  its  beam  displa/d 

To  gild  the  sacred  path  that  heav'n  had  made. 
Full  many  a  blood-stain'd  year  its  course  had  run, 

Ere  men  divin'd  from  whence  their  wrongs  begun ; 

By  turns  alarm'd,  disturb'd,  seduc'd,  caress'd, 

Fktter^d,  cajol'd,  corrupted  and  oppress'd ; 

With  specious  shews  of  freedom  now  amus'd. 

And  now  with  real  slavery  abus'd. 

Falsehood,  ambition,  rapine  all  their  aim, 

Th'  assassm  mask'd  beneath  the  hero's  name ; 

The  solemn  treaty  and  the  banquet  gay. 

Insidious  each,  as  each  might  best  betray ; 

The  cheated  world  ensDord  by  an  embrace. 

To  fix  its  axis  on  an  upstart  race ; 

Empire  on  empire  burial,  and  throne  on  throne, 

9y  robbers  bent  to  make  that  world  their  own ; 
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Till  kiiigdoin  after  kingdom  swell'd  tlieir  pow V;^  * 

And  priviieg'd  the  mousters  to  devour ! 

But  broad  and  general,  while  the  ruin  spread. 
One  generous  nation  rose  as  from  the  dead  ; 
E'en  from  its  ashes,  as  by  beavfn's  command^ 
In  fire  it  rose,  the  Phoenix  of  the  land  ! 
Yet  ah  !  it  was  not  the  fierce  meteor's  glare« 
That  bums  awhile,  then  dissipates  in  air ; 
Twas  not  the  madd*ning  ferment  of  an  hour; 
Kor  meaner  struggle  for  a  change  of  power ;    - 
*rwas  not  a  sordid,  mercenary  race. 
That  move  to  battle  with  a  hireling's  pace, 
Kor  the  plannM  contest,  that  from  party  sprmg^ 
Nor  partial  strife  of  yet  inferior  things, 
VoT  yet  the  multitude's  unhcensM  rage. 
That  for  vile  gold  on  either  side  engage ; 
No !  'twas  the  magnet  which  all  nature  drawa 
To  one  supreme  and  universal  cause  ; 
That  touches  at  a  thousand  points  the  heart. 
Wakes  us  to  bliss,  or  agonizing  smart ; 
That  rocks  the  cradle  where  our  iu£intsiie. 
Throbs  in  each  pulse,  and  breathes  in  ev*ry  sigh ; 
That  guards  the  dwellings  where  our  loves  xeside^ 
The  father's  transports  and  the  matron's  pride. 
And  iu  the  forms  of  parent,  child,  or  wife. 
Endears  the  sweet  amnities  of  life. 
Yes,  'twas  the  attraction,  which,  where'er  we  rpam^ 
True  as  the  polar  needle,  pomts  to  homb  : 
All  that  can  bind  us  to  this  world  of  care. 
Chief  source  of  cr'ry  joy,  of  ev'ry  pray'r !. 
Nay,  all  that  soars  6r^<7ii^/ this  mortal  span. 
And  lifts  the  nobler  hopes  of  favour'd  man ; 
O  !  'twas  the  magnet  above  eartli's  controid. 
Which  to  sublimer  regions  draws  the  soul. 
Ascends  with  force  divine  the  blest  abode. 
And,  finding  tliere  its  centre,  points  to  Go B  ! 

What  tho'  of  no  avail  the  potent  law 
Which  thus  from  earth  to  heav'n,  from  man  to  God  can  dffw  j 
What  tho'  renonnc'd,  disdain'd  by  that  arch  foc> 
Nature's  dread  pest,  who  ne'er  its  force  can  know ; 
See  how  it  rushes  through  each  swelling  vein, 
Fill'd  with  the  blood  of  glory-breathing  Spain ! 
$ee  how  it  kindles  into  generous  jQame, 
And  every  hero  arms  for  more  than  fame  1 

With  speed  of  thought,  to  each  congenial  shoi^ 
As  if  a  Seraph  wing'd  the  tidings  bore. 
Flies  the  electric  spark,  unnumber'd  ways, 
Spreads  as  it  moves,  and  gathers  to  a  bhme ! 
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Tat  bnve  Gallicianii  catch  the  holy  8re; 
Asturia,  Murica,  Arni^on,  resjSire : 
Estremadiira,  Leon,  Biscay,  joln^ 
And  prostrate  millions,  as  b}  breath  divine ; 
Leap  into  form,  like  atoms'  in  the  hour 
When  anarchy  obey'd  th'  Almighty  po^wer ; 
When  from  confusion  beauteous  order  sprang. 
And  the  harmonious  spheres  with  plaudits  rang. 

Ye  yiitiie-prov'd  and  heav'n-appointed  host. 
The  world's  new  wonder,  and  your  country's  boasjt^    . 
To  you,  the  high-plum'd  glory  is  assigned. 
To  give  the  proud  example  to  mankind. 
In  times  like  tliese,  when  foul  corruption's  art 
Has  ply'd  with  bulkv  bribes  the  struggling  heart ; 
When  oft  the  trusted  soldier  has  been  stain'd. 
Whole  armies  sacrific'd,  and  empires  drain'd ; 
When  vaunting  heroes  have  to  ruilians  grown. 
And  sold  at  once  their  country  and  the  crown; 
In  treacherous  tunes  like  these,  its  yours  to  shew 
The  statesman's  wisdom  and  the  warrior's  glow; 
The  stern  disdain  of  interest  and  of  sway. 
And  all  that  leads  the  yielding  mind  astray. 
Brave,  wise,  and  loyal,  generous  and  just. 
You  hold  the  reins  of  government  in  trust: 
Too  proud  to  till  e'en  a  deserted  throne. 
But  make  a  captive  Prince's  wrcmgs  your  own; 
Myriads  of  faithful  subjects,  to  restore 
His  rightful  sceptre,  and  defrauded  power; 
Your  sons,  your  daughters,  feel  pne  pious  aim. 
And  pant  to  share  hereditary  fame; 
Feel  their  descent  from  an  unconquer'd  train, ., 
Or  they  who  rose  more  glorious  from  the  chain. 
Yes,  ye  remember  what  your  records  tell! 
When  the  proud  legions  with  Sempronius  fell. 
What  then  was  Spain  let  the  fierce  Moor  declare. 
When  great  Pelagio  led  his  troops  to  war; 
'When  Lusitania's  heroes  took  the  fiield. 
While  yanqnish'd  thousands  to  their  prowess  yield ; 
When  the  Imperial  Mistress  of  the  world 
Saw  his  choice  cohorts  in  confusion  hurl'd; 
When  her  two  Scipios,  dreadful  in  tlieir  might. 
And  Asdrubal,  but  ill  sustain'd  the  light; 
When,  from  the  wails  of  Tripoli,  was  sought 
Th'  eicpected  triumph,  with  no  conquest  bought; 
Ventilius,  vanquisli'd,  and  in  chains  appear'd. 
And  Christian. banners  were  by  Christians  rear'd! 
Proud  Rome!  thy  eagle  dropt  the  towering  crest; 
Andev'n  thy  Hannibal  was  sore  oppress'd; 
Thy  bribes^  thy  arts,  thy  arms,  were  all  withstood. 
And  thy  wreathes  staia'd  with  the  republic's  blood. 
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Spint  nneiist  of  Lusitaoia's  chief. 
Great  VmiATUS*'!  fam'd  for  prompt  relief, 
Spain's  brave  deliverer f  from  the  skies  look  down 
On  a  lov'd  coimtrj,  and  a  cause  thy  own. 
O  may  the  memory  of  thy  dee^  sublime. 
That  rise  triumphant  o'er  the  wrecks  of  time» 
Still  breatlie  a  portion  of  thy  gmllike  fire. 
And  that  vnperiskahle  glow  inspire, 

*  '*  Viriatus,  who,  in  tiie  obscure  station  of  a  private  soldier,  pos* 
flcssed  the  talents  of  a  general  and  the  soul  of  an  hero.  '  Remem- 
ber,' exclaimed  he,  ^  the  periidy  of  LucuUus,  and  of  Galha ;  re- 
spect my  counsels,  and  I  will  engage  to  deliver  you  from  the  snare 
in  which  you  ai-e  entangled.'  I'be  tone  of  conlidence  he  assumed 
awakened  new  hope  in  the  desponding  bosoms  of  tlie  Lusitanians; 
they  committed  themselves  to  hb  superior  genius,  and  their  obedi« 
ence  was  rewarded  by  immediate  safety.  While  witli  a  thousand 
horse  he  opposed  nn  extended  line  to  the  Roman  legions,  and  me^ 
naced  in  appearance  a  general  engagement,  he  directed  tlic  rest  in 
small  parties  to  pursue  8eparate  auci  unfrequented  paths,  which  he 
himself  had  explored  in  search  of  game  or  of  spoil ;  and  to  rendez- 
vous under  the  walls  of  Tubala.  l^iis  orders  were  executed  with 
promptitude  and  success;  and  no  sooner  was  he  assured  of  the  re^ 
treat  of  his  infantry^  than  he  followed  with  his  liorse  their  footsteps^ 
with  a  switbiess  and  dexterity  that  eluded  all  pursuit. 

''The  Roman  historians  have  lavished  on  Viriatus  the  opprobrious 
terms  of  rebel  and  robber ;  they  have  reluctantly  confessed  his  skill 
and  courage;  his  temperance  and  chastity  m  private,  his  &ith  and 
generosity  in  public  life.  His  youth  had  been  devoted  to  the  toils  of 
die  chace;  ^lud  in  an  age  and  country  where  tlie  limits  of  justice  and 
property  were  slightly  traced,  he  might  deem  it  no  ignoble  deed  to 
despoil  by  his  single  strength  the  Roman  of  that  wealth  which  be 
had  extorted  from  the  oppressed  natives  of  Spain.  If  these  prac- 
tices in  a  more  enlightened  and  civilized  period  have  reflected  some 
dishonour  on  his  character,  they  were  effaced  by  the  general  in.teg- 
rity  he  observed  when  possessed  of  power.  The  spirit  of  tlie  hardy 
hunter,  or  licentious  rover,  soon  emerged  from  obscurity  and  di»^ 
grace ;  by  his  late  services  he  was  established  in  the  command  of  the 
army  that  he  preserved ;  his  superior  fame  attracted  to  his  standard  a 
crowd  of  Lusitanians  inured  to  danger,  and  enamoured  of  inde- 
pendence; his  authority  was  founded  on  the  most  solid  basb,  the 
free  suffrages  of  liis  counti^men;  and  Rome  must  have  ackiiow- 
ledged^  that  he  rose  to  power  by  the  same  qualities  by  which  Ro- 
Inulus  attained  it,  a  more  daring  valour,  and  a  more  sagacious 
mind .  The^e  qualities  were  consecrated  to  vindicate  the  independence 
of  Spain,  and  to  check  the  rapid  progress  of  Roman  .dominion.  His 
head  imd  band  equally  contributed  to  his  glory.  He  seems  to  have 
possessed  the  peculiar  art  of  directing  successfully  the  impetuous 
valour  of  liis  countrymen  against  troops  not  less  brave  aad  better 
disciplined  than  themselves."--'jEZi«^9ry  of,  Sparn^ 
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Wliose  chaplet  looks  more  fair  as  ages  fo% 
To  deck  the  warrior,  whose  ondauutcd  soul. 
Whose  hemd»  liand,  hearty  and  loiig-eii<lurihg  toil, 
Chcrish'd  the  laurel,  hut  couteinnM  the  spoil ; 
Stili  prudent,  tiio'  raH^ianiliiouslj  brave; 
Courted  the  victor's  wreatii,  or  captive's  grave  5 
Spum'd  mad  ambitiou's  false  and  wild  ap[>hi«9e, 
And  raus'd  his  standard  in  a  righteous  cau!ie ; 
Ardeut  to  reap  the  harvest  oi  the  field. 
The  first  to  combat,  hut  the  last  to  y'wXAx 
The  first  to  hope  the  bloody  fray  would  cease. 
Embrace  the  foe,  and  bless  llie  land  with  pea^e*^ 
Charm'ci  by  the  effect,  forget  the  cause  of  strife. 
And  prompt  to  aid  th'  amenities  of  life : 
Improve  each  grace  of  nature  and  of  ait. 
Exalt  the  genius,  and  reiuie  the  heart. 

O  patriot  heroes,  mny  like  lionours  wait 
Spain's  generous  tribes;  but,  ah!  escape  thy  fntel 
Blush,  perjur'd  Roniei*,    whose  sordid  scold  prevculM, 
When  fierce  Cxpio's  arms  in  vain  asaailM ; 

*  **  The  assertor  of  his  country's  freedom  ws\s  not  indifferent  to 
her  happiness,  and  the  lawless  rover,  whose  glory  had  been  esta- 
)>tishea  in  war,  sighed  for  the  tranquil  blessings  of  peace.  He  ne* 
godated,  but  he  negoci$ited  in  arms;  and  perhaps  Viriatus  never  ap- 
pcared  move  tnilj  great,  than  when,  with  a  slender  band  hastily  as- 
sembled, he  observed  aad  harassed  the  march  of  the  Roman  1e- 
gwns,  and  taught  Caepio  to  respect  his  genius  m  the  hour  of  adver- 
sity. In  every  desultory  conflict  he  maintained  his  wonted  ascend- 
ency; and,  after  every  successful  action,  lie  reneu'ed  iris  proposals 
for  peace." — History  of  Spain. 

t  "  The  Roman  consul  affected  to  listen  with  pleasure  to  the  terms 
that  were  offered ;  but  beneath  the*  appearance  of  a  treaty,  he  cherished 
a  dark  design,  as  mjurious  to  his  own  honour  as  to  that  d  Rome.  Open 
and  magnanimous^  the  mind  of  Viriatus  readily  ascribed  the  same 
Tirtues  to  others  as  he  himself  was  possessed  of.  If  repeated  mstancea 
of  Roman  perfidy  might  warn  him  to  guard  against  the  artifices  of 
the  enemy,  his  conscious  rectitude  allowed  him  not  to  adopt  the 
slightest  precaution  agamst  the  treachery  of  his  countrymen.  But  the 
deputies,  whom  he  had  entrusted  with  the  conduct  of  the  negociatioo, 
were  corrupted  by  the  gold  and  splendid  promises  of  Ciepio ;  they 
agreed  to  assassinate  the  defetider  of  their  country ;  and  they  per- 
ibrmed  the  engagement  -with  infamous  fidelity.  Viriatus  had  de- 
served and  he  confided  in  the  afivction  and  attachment  of  hb  followers.. 
The  tent  of  the  Lusitaoian  chief  was  unprotected  by  guards  or  seati' 
nels,  and  open  to  access  at  every  hour  to  the  meanest  soldier :  he  was 
the  victim  of  his  honest  boldness ;  and,  invincible  in  arms,  he  periahr 
ed  i>y  domestic  treason.  At.midnight,  as  in  his  armour  he  snatched 
a  fllM^  and  nefiiesjBry  repose  firom  the  toils  and  caves  of  his  station,  he 
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Blusb,  Lusitania!  for  the  wretch  who  sold 
Thy  great  deliverer  for  that  sordid  gold ; 
Blush  for  the  slave,  yi\\o  at  deep  midbight  dreif 
Th'  assassin's  blade,  and  thy  preserver  slew! 

Warriors^  proceed !  and  thd*.  you  homage  pay 
To  deathless  heroes  of  Spain's  dawning  day ;  •   • 

Tho'  her  first  chiefs  with  laurels  Btill  you  crown, 
Chiefs  who  your  battles  fought  and  fix'd  your  throne; 
Who  work'd  through  mountains  and  dread  caves  theb  waj^ 
When  base  usur|)ers  made  your  land  their  prey^ 
Preferring  freedom  and  a  barren  soil/ 
Incessant  peril,  tod  unwearVd  toil, 
To  smiling  regions  and  the  fertile  plain, 
Where  slavery  dragged  the  ignominious  chain ; 
Tho'  these,  your  champions  and  forefathers,  claim 
Tfa*  unfading  wreath  of  recollected  fame ; 
Still  reverence  ymtreelres,  and  hold  to  view     - 
The  model  after-times  shall  take  from  you  ; 
To  glad  |)osterity,  yourselves  a  guide. 
May  truth  diffuse  tnat  great  example  wide  I 
Your  great  example  to  mankind  shall  prove 
You  fight  for  freedom,  loyalty^  and  love ; 
Then  shall  the  captive  nations  nobly  rise^ 
And  take  again  the  track  where  glory  lies ! 
AuSTBiA  renew'd,  her  spirit  still  un broke, 
Th'  unbleniish'd  Charles  may  rescue  from  iier  yoke  f 
Deluded  Russia  may  redeem  her  fame. 
And  feel  the  tinge  of  mingled  rage  and  shame. 
For  just  revenge  may  am)  her  hardy  race. 
Redeemed  from  serpent  Gallia's  loath'd  embrace ; 
Misguided  Denmark  meet  Britannia's  hand^ 
And  even  degraded  Prussia's  fetter'd  band, 
As  from  the  mould'ring  mansions  of  the  dead^ 
Haply  may  raise  once  more  her  shrouded  head. 

Thrice-noble  Swede  !  of  an  undaunted  line. 
In  this  vast  strife  our  hopes,  our  prayers,  are  thine  I 
Illustrious  son  of  an  illustrious  sire. 
Whom  honour,  virtue,  and  the  Muse  mspue ! 
Conquest  attends,  enamour'd  of  thy  name, 
And  none  than  Britain  more  adores  thy  fame ! 

And  Thou,  rever'd,  and  svmpathizing  laod^ 
Prompt  to  extend  the  ever-helping  band 
Where'er  oppression  liib  his  iron  rod. 
Hostile  to  man,  and  impious  to  his  God, 

Iras  assailed  by  the  daggers  of  the  conspirators :  their  weapons  were 
plunged  into  his  throat,  the  only  part  exposed ;  and  he  instantly  ex« 
pired,  most  probably  ignorant  of  the  ingratitude  and  treachei^  pftkotm 
^vhom  be  had  loved  awl  trusted.  «»-ii»is<^^i%«iii         - 
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ftfcntito  tfic  friendless,  or  by  flood  tjrfwW,    • 

Thy  Tanquish'd  foe's  best  buckler,  spear*  and  sliidd  l    . 

O  native  Albion  !  fronv^whospMicav-n-bJe^ -store 

FloH-s  tlic  ricli  tid«  of  bounty'  To  each  sJii^rc, 

By  foreign  wge  or  home-bre<i  tunmlts  tit%sl>  ■* 

All  the  tierce  passions  in  thy  mercy  lost ; 

In  war,  in  peaix*.,  to  tliec  the  suff 'rcrs  com^    .  .  - 

Exiles  from  efVy  clime,  and  iimi  a  home ;  , 

Find  the  soft  solace  of  thy  shelf  ring  arms. 

And,  like  a  cradled  infant,  safe  from  hHrrat; 

The  heavy  laden  lay  their  burthens  down. 

While  pity's  tearfnlTiaile  succeeds  thy  frown  : 

Thoa,  tyrants'  envy,  and  thou,  patriots'  boasti 

Still  give  thy  aid  to  wrong'd  Ilieria's  coast ; 

Assert  her  cause,  assist  her  just  defence, 

AND  GREATLV  PROVE  HER  SECOND  PROVIDENCE! 

LITERARY  INTELUG ESCE. 

THE  Tranalatioa  of  the  Scriptures  into  the  Persian  Lana^Uage,  so 
ioog  in  preparation,  and  by  many  thought  to  be  abandoned,  has  bem 
for  some  tinie  in  the  press^  at  Newcastle  upon  Tyne»  and  is  expected 
to  be  reaMly  for  publication  in  the  couri^e  of  tlie  year  18Q9 ;  it  will 
foim  an  elegant  demy  quarto  volume.  A  few  copies  on  royal  draw- 
ing paper  may  be  bad  by  an  early  application. 

A  most  useful  and  elegant  anatomical  work,  in  folio,  is  to  ba 
published  in  October,  1608,  entitled  Aiiatomico^hirurgical  Views 
of  the  Ko£e»  Mouth,  Larynx,  and  Fauces ;  with  appropriate  expla^ 
natiooaand  references  to  the  parts;  by  Mr.  J.  J.  Watt,  Surgeon! 
designed  by  the  author  to  illustrate  the  anatomy  oif  these  organs  at 
they  appear  in  different  sections  of  the  head,  and  performed  witb 
the  strictest  attention  to  anatomical  accuracy.  The  engraving?  will 
be  four  in  number,  containing  six  views  oi  the  parts  of  their  na^ 
tnral  si^e,  and  accompanied  with  the  same  number  of  outline  iiguiret 
of  reference ;  witli  an  additional  anatomical  description  of  these 
.organs,  by  Mr.  W.  Lawrence,  Demonstrator  of  Anatomy,  St.  Bar-« 
tholomew  s  Hospital.  The  greater  part  of  the  principal  professional 
gentlemen  resident  in  London  have  already  become  subscribera  to 
tins  work. 

The  Ltfe  of  St.  Neot,  oldest  Broth«H^  to  Kmg  Alfred,  by  the 
Bev.  John  Whiyiker,  B.  D.,  in  one  volume  8vo,  is  in  the  press. 


CORRESFONDENCE. 
PHILALETIIES^s  letter  has  been  handed  to  the  writer  of  the  cri*. 

*  tique  alluded  to ;  the  following  is  his  reply :  "  When  the  reviewer 

*  made  the  comparison  which  apj)ears  to  have  aAected  Philalethes,  he 
did  it  under  the  unpression  that  both  ladies  had  eaten  the  forbidden 

'    fruit,  both  possessed  distinguished  talents,  and  both  were  mother$ 
witfaout  being  wives;  that  the    one  subsequently  endeavoured  tf 
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envelope  tii^r  txwn  m  the  ahrme  of  philosophy,  uhHe  tlie  other 
sought  the  mask  of  religion  and  external  piety ;  and  that  tlie  prin^ 
cipal  difference  between  thein  consisted  in  the  fonner  biiuc  nirtfher 
ot  only  Mie  child,  and  retaining  berattachnitnt  to  its  fat I'ci  {>Hiapi 
during  life,  white  the  latter  had  two,  and  accepted  a  doure:n^  from 
their  father,  to  resign  all  farther  claims  on  his  feelings  or  cn.eri^sity* 
The  second  child  is  said  to  have  died  a  premature  deHtii.  i  lie  know- 
ledge of  these  facts  was  obtained  from  a  very  re^|)ec table  aud  learned 
elergyman»  a  relative  to  tiie  father  of  the  two  ille^ritiniate  chil-* 
drefl  in  question.  This  statement,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  suthcient  to 
obviate  Ptiilalethes's  charge  of  '  deep-rooted  prejudice ;'  for  \i  the 
above  deeds  are. really  true,  as  the' reviewer  has  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, his  comparison  was  not  iinpi'oper;  if  false,  it  is  a  mhhiforma' 
Hon,  but  not  a  prejudice.  As  to  the  sentence  quoted,  although  inac- 
curately, it  is  avowedly  some^  hat  obscure,  and  was  designed  so  to  be# 
It  was  the  intention  xif  the  reviewer,  neidier  to  sanction  the  Vulgar 
prejudices  of  every  vain  coxcomb,  in  depreciating  the  talents  of 
women,  nor  to  flatter  the  sex  at  tlie  ex  pence  of  truth :  he.  meant  to 
gay,  that  the  judgnient  of  females  is  oflener  mfluenced  by  their  pri- 
vate feelings  than  by  uiductive  reasoning.  On  the  contrarv,  it.  it 
but  justice  here  to  add,  tliat  the  very  small  number  of  men  against 
whom  the  same  charge  might  not  be  urged,  with  equal  truth,  should 
teach  the  folly,  of  arrogating  a  superiority  merely  from  the  acci- 
dent of  education.  The  reviewer  only  wishes  to  add  his  confident  ' 
hope,  that  tlie  liberal  and  Christian  mind  of  Philaletlies,  after  this 
explanation,  will  not  only  acknowledge  the  existence  of  candour  and 
impartiality,  but  also  admit  the  justness  of  the  comparison,  erro- 
neously supposed  '  vehement  abuse ;'  he  is  the  more  sanguine  in  this 
expectation,  that  her  letter  has  tended  rather  to  raise  than  lower  the 
fiivourable  opinion  he  entertains  of  the  talents  and  principles  of  the  sex/* 

Should  the  above  not  perfectly  satisfy  Philalethes,  her  letter  shall 
appear  next  month,  under  whatever  signature  she  may  choose  to 
adopt.  The  compliment  to  the  impartiality  of  our  piedecessor  is 
most  justly  deserved,  and  we  shall  always  be  ambitious  of  unitating 
so  noble  an  example  :  yet  we  cannot  pass  over  this  writer's  allusioo 
to  the  successful  efforts  of  the  Antijacobin,  in  effecting  a  signal  act 
of  justke  relative  to  the  Blagdon  controversy,  without  requesting 
her  to  dispassionately  reconsider  the  affair  like  an  historical  event,  as 
we  have  done ;  and  we  are  persuaded  she  will  agree  with  us,  that  the 
talents,  disinterested  love  of  justice,  truth,  and  Christian  spirit,  dis<« 
pla^  by  the  then  editor,  were  such  as  must  leave  us  with  more  exalted 
sentiments  of  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 

Candidus  and  the  jeu  d'esprit  are  deferred  for  consideratkni  i 
if  tlicre  is  no  intenid  evidence  of  evil  design  in  the  work  referred  to, 
it  surely  will  not  be  contended  that  censure,  however  severe,  i£  just# 
can  be  repreJiensible :  to  us  it  only,  proves,  that  Englishmen  still 
dare  \o  write  with  the  freedom  becoming  their  genius  and  counti^. 

t^  ^ith  the  present  Number  is  published  the  Appendix  to  \ol. 
XXX  ;  containing  an  Historical  View  of  Europe,  a  copiou^^view  of 
Foreign  literataie*  an  Original  Itmerary  of  Spain;  Index';  Sio^ 
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tfc.  kc.  isc 
For  OCTOBER,  1808. 


*<  Yet  think  not  tiat  the  'WretcB  who  finds  a  flav^ 

To  baffle  Justice  and  dude  the  Law, 

Unl^unldied  livei;  he  pays  atonement  duai 

haah  hoyr  hit  mate&etloQs  rise  t^  vi«w. 

▼engeancei  ^ore  fierce  than. engines,  racks,  amd  whedf^ 

Unseen,  unheard,  his  mangted  bosom  feels; 

"Wt^X  greater'  cprse  can  earth  or  heaven  deviee^ 
.  Than  this,  who,  9elf*candeiMi^,  in  torture  lies? 

From  agonjr  of  mind  who  knows  no  rest, 

B\it  beats  his  own  acenser  in  his  fareast  ^—^ 

He  leaves,  at  length,  this  lesson  to  mankind  s 

«  SAmvA  /usiioe Ja  not  huow  not  hUnd,?  MvRpsr^ 


Sa^th  Reform',  Considered,  mih  reference  to  the  Vlan,  pr^ 
poied  %H  the  late  Parliament,  for  the  Regulation  qf  th^ 
Courts,  and  thi^  administration  of  Justice  in  Scotland:  with 
IliuUratiotis  from  Eng^Ush  Non^Reform:  in  the  cowrie  of 

^  which  divers  Imperjections,  J  buses,  aiud  CorrvptionSp  in  tm 
adpiinis^raHon  of  Justice,  nith  their  Causes,  are  now,  for 
the  first  time,  brought  to  hakt*  In  a  Series  of*  Letters,  ad-r 
dressed  to  the  Rieht  Hon.  Lord  GrenviUe^  Sfc.  6^6.  He.  wii^h 
Tables,  in  whichthe  principal  causes  of  factitious  complication^ 
delaijff  vexation,  ana  expence,  are  ckstinguishidfrofn  such  of 
are  natural  and  unavoidable.  Hy  Jeremy  Bentbam,  Esq* 
pp.  100.  8vo.  68.  Kidgway.  .I^ondon^  1808. 

THE  time  has  not  been  long  since  pbilosopberB,  after  tbd 
developement  of  the  most  abstruse  parts  of  science^ 
ajMl  discoveries  which  h^ye  immortalized  those  who  were 
ooncerncd  in  them,  first  began  to  direct  their  attention  |o  the 
civil  and  political  situation  of  man.  The  writers  of  antw 
quity  had  indeed  tangbt  that  slavery  palsied  the  genia$  of 
nations^  and  that  for  a  staiei  to  be  pre-eminent  in  arts  and  in 
arms  it3  constituiiofn  mos.!  be  free*  These  writers  however, 
from  prejudices  too  rooted  to  be  altogether  false,  and  yet  too 
little  questioned  to  be  true  in  the  extent,  seemed  not  to  place 
safficient. stress  on  the  importance  of  weil^balanoed  laws^ 
KO,  CXXiV.     VOL.  xxxu  H 
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and  to  rely  with  too  much  foodnets  od  the  anarchy  0/  the 
muliiitide  atfd  the  despotism  of  its  mmhtn.  The  states  in 
which  they  resided  being  democratical  were  warlike^  and  little 
^aUe  or  willing  to  cultivate  the  arts  of  peace;  nor  was  it  con* 
sidered  that,  commerce^  whilst  it  renders  men  less  di$|;i9sed  to 
contentiott  abroad;  and  promotes  justice  in  their  intercourse 
one  whh  the  other,  in  reality  malces  us  better  neighbours  and 
tnore  virtuous  citizens.  Soon  however  as  the  inroads  of  Bar- 
barians had  given  a  new  TOvemmeiit  to  Europe,  and  the  dis« 
covery  of  another  hemisjpiere  opened  a  gresater  mart  to  her 
industry,  it  was  discovered  that  Peace  was  more  advantageous 
to  states  than  Bloodshed,  and  wars  of  mere  ambition  were 
rarely  waged.  But  the  Statesman,  whilst  he  saw  the  necessi- 
ty of  laws  for  the  preservation  of  that  faith  on  which  the  com- 
mercial transactions  of  individuals  depend;  relied  too  much 
on  their  efficacy  and  on  their  strength.  Those  laws  which 
ought  to  have  oeen  few,  simnle,  and  perspicuous^  became  un« 
necessarily  Complicated,  and  it  was  forgotten  that  amongst 
various  and  pernaps  discordant  statutes  obedience  was  a  duty 
of  a  nature  too  difficult  to  be  practised  by  the  bulk  of  the 
People^ '  Vaiions  difficulties  were  encountered  in  states  and 
▼arioos  disadvantases  felt^  till  the  more  enlightened  excited 
by  an  emulation  lihich  was. augmented  by  the  immediate  ur- 
gencies of  circumstances  contended  in  investig^ating  the  evif 
and  in  pointing  out  the  remedy.  It  was  perceived  that  had 
there  existed  a  nation  with  which  the  principles  of  our  na- 
ture were  suffered  to  develop  themselves  without  any  undue 
interference  of  the  legislator  to  check  or  thwart  them,  ita 
progress  in  arts  and  in  fctence  must  have  been  greater  than 
m  any  government  of  the  world.  Each  indtvidua),  m>« 
checked  in  his  pursuits^  would  have  followed  the  plans  mOat 
congenial  to  his  taste,  his  habits,  or  his  genius;  men  unfet- 
tered by  aristocratic  notions  of  birth  must  have  advanced  to 
dignity  those  best  calculated  to  support  it :  the  whole  society 
meliorated  in  condition,  and  improved  in  morals,  would  have 
heien  composed  of  subjects  mutually  contenduig  with  each* 
other  for  their  own  benefit  and  for  the  improvement  of  their 
kind.  Tni^  in  the  abstract  as  ace  these  principles,  it  most  not 
he  supposed  with  their  promours  that  the  present  degraded 
state  of  society  througnoiit  the  world  proceeds  ftom  the^ 
Bigotry  of  Priesthood  or  from  the  Tyranny  of  Kings  united 
in  opposing  the  establishment  of  equal  ana  pious  laws. 

In  vain  would  the  Legislator  promnlgafe  the  most  whole^ 
some  statutes  if  the- times,  if  the  manners  of  the  people  were^ 
not  prepared  to  receive  them.  In  vain  would  he  endeayouir 
hy  sudden  changes  to  render  the  luo^urious  temperate,  to  check. 
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licentioQsness,  to  dissipate  superstition^  to  engraft  refioMMDl 
and  cnoraiity  on  Barbarism  and  Vice.  He  would  either,  like 
]>e  Wit,  in  an  honest  eanse^  and,  through  the  most  refined 
patriotism,  fall  beneath  the  farr  of  a  bigotrdi  people,  or  be 
doomed,  like  Foscari,  to  lament*  in  exile,  the  departed  vir- 
tues of  his  coontrj.  What  legislator  indeed  would  be  bold 
enough  to  promulgate  a  code  without  there  being  previously 
eardted  in  the  people  a  belief  of  its  excellency  i  What  pco* 
pie  woold  be  aosard  enough  to  obey  its  enactments  unksi 
they  deemed  them  calculated  to  promote  their  interests? 
With  the  mass  of  the  community  rests  obedience:  nor  will 
tbey  grant  it  without  a  certainty  that  it  will  tend  to  their  imme* 
diate  advantage,  or  a  hope  that  it  will  benefit  their  posterity. 
If  we  wish  not  to  screen  offenders  from  public  punishment; 
if  we  desire  thai  the  laws  shall,  in  all  times  and  ubder  all  cir- 
coontatices,  be  obeyed,  we  must  be  careful  to  ^ain  in  their 
&voar  the  prejudices  of  the  people.  Do  we  believe  that  the 
barbarism  which  we  see  pervading  the  world  in  all  its  pro- 
vinces, and  among  its  different  ioiiabitaots,  proceeds  from 
aome  defect  in  legislative  svstems  i  we  must  likewise  conclude 
that  these  were  more  or  less  systematized  according  to  the 
opiuions  moral,  religions,  and  political,  of  nations.-— How* 
tlien  are  legislators  to  blame  it  tbey  gave  those  laws^and 
those  only,  for  which  their  states  were  prepared ;  or,  what  is 
the  same,  if  the  various  codes  of  different  nations  have  beea 
adapted  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  under  which  those  na« 
tions/eii  i  How  are  monarchs  faulty  if  their  people  have  been 
in  successive  ages  Barbarians?  Or  how  are  clergy  to  blame  if 
ia  past  times  men  were  ignorant  enough  to  be  deceived  by 
th6  arts  of  the  worst  of  their  Predecessors  \  It  was  neither 
owin^  to  Priests  nor  to  Kings  that  feudal  snbju^tion  spread 
its  misery  through  Europe:  nor  was  it  by  their  meau^  that 
the  moftt  base  of  mankind,  veiling  the  worst  of  motives  un- 
der the  best  of  names,  invoked  the  God  of  Mercy  for  the 
slaughter  of  his  creatures,  and  devastated  mankind  whilst; 
they  pretended  to  enlighten  it  It  was  through  the  gradual 
current  of  public  opinion*— through  circumstances  alone,  that 
Europe  was  for  so  many  ages  involved  in  public  warfEire  or 
fitruggliog  in  domestic  dissention.  The  codes  of  nations  are 
forced  to  be  fitted  to  their  conditions.  The  statutes  of  Euro« 
peans  were  barbarous  because  they  themselves  were  unciviti* 
i^ed,  and  the  public  forms  of  tiieir  law  rude  anc^  undefined 
with  their  public  character. 

Unfortunately  ibr  hauEian  nature  and  the  world,  it  is  long 
before  science  is  disseminated  through  the  masii  of  a  people^ 
or  morality  diffused.    The  faculties  of  states  like  tnose  of 
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i^dtTHittiiit  develop  theniieWet  but  slowly,  and  knowledge 
j»  otx\yf  gained  by  the  slowoeai  of  iiine  and  by  the  pain  of 
expenenoe*  Even  the  moat  experienced  tiave  only  given 
If^aUtiVe  syateoM,  tbrough  treeing  the  defects  which  thev 
have  witoeseed  in  different  caMtitittions  to  the  errors  whicQ 
prodnoed  them,  and  through  carefaUy  distinguishing  between 
what  is  apparently  and  what  is  really  beneficial.  We  nouiry 
lament  then  the  past  as  well  as  the  pr^nt  barbarism  in 
Europe,  hat4  situated  as  Eorope  has  been  in  the  ages  before 
as  well  as  subsequent  to  the  Christian  dispensation^  it  aeema 
to  have  been  impossible  by  any  legislative  wisdom  to  prevent 
it.  The  nature  of  man  must  have  been  previously  changed^ 
and  (what  is  absurd)  enlightened  maxims  been  piomnlgated 
i|nd  adopted,  amid  the  wildest  anarchy  and  the  most  profound 
Barbarism* 

All  those,  however,  who  exert  themselves  to  diffuse  nK>re 
correct  notions  of  legislation  among  the  mass  of  the  people,, 
as  laws  are  of  primary  importance  to  the  happiness  of  man> 
deserve  to  be  enumerated  among  the  greatest  benefactors  to 
the  species^  -Among  these  Mr.  Bentham  is  ve^v  highly  dia* 
tinguisbed.  His  correctness  of  jud<;^ent  and  bis  acuteness^ 
of  thoueht  have  led  him  to  examine  minocely  into  the  re-^ 
desses  of  the  existing  legislative  systems,  to  appreciate  their 
merits,  and  to  point  out  their  defects.  As,  bowever,,theiat> 
tier  have  considerably  preponderated,  and  it  is  one  of  the  pro«- 
perties  of  a  mind  that  dwells  on  faults  to  become  heated  and 
intemperate,  there  is  a  cuusticitjf  of  thought  about  thia 
writer  which  shews  itself  on  every  occasion.  The  present 
work  relates  solely  to  the  projected  reform  of  the  Scotcb 
chambers  of  civil  judicature,  and  yet,  in  aa  abstract  inveslt<^ 
gation  of  abstract  ^uestions^  be  has  dexterously  contrived  tO' 
attack ooeof  the  most  learned  and.  certainly  the  most  modest,, 
men  ip  his  Majestv^s  councils.  The  Keeper  of  the  great  seak 
however  is  as  much  superior  to  bis  sneers  as  we  are  to  notic-' 
mg  them :  we  shall  therefore  pass  on  to  that  part  of  the  work 
as  most  wortbv  of  attention  wbiich  does  Mr.  Bentham  the 
most  credit.  We  shall  here  content  ourselves  with  the  geoe-» 
xal  principles  as  of  more  extensile  utility,  without  adverting 
to  tne  projected  reform  which  gave  birih  to  tbem» 

One  of  the  great  objects  for  which  the  social  onion  itn 
self  was  effected  is  tlie  promotion  of  Justice  between  maa 
and  nian«.  Wherever  this  is  facilitated  although  the  nation 
be  not  politically  free,  it  is  yet  certain  of  go^  order  and 
Happiness.  The  civil  rights  of  individuals  then  can  never 
be  guarded  with  too  much  caution  or  strictness,  and  that 
legislation  is  detective  that  renders  it  the  interest  of  aay 
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daii  of  th^  citizens^  if  they  be  violated^  to  delay  their  re« 
eMablishneiit.  What  then  «biiH  we  say  of  the  nutnerairi 
techoioal  prooeediogs  in  ouf  law  so  prenant  with  profit  to 
iudges,  Coonsdiora,  Special  Pleaders  and  those  of  the  infc^ 
rior  ordere  of  lite  profession,  and  so  full  of  vexaUon  and  de- 
lay in  their  just  rights  to  Suitors  ? — ^The  technical  part  of  the 
law  has  chi^y  proceeded  from  men  professing  that  science, 
and  we  may  assure  onrftetres  that  they  have  regarded  in  iu 
fonnatioB  not  the  interests  of  their  clients  but  their  own; 
What  are  the  various  written  fbritas  of  rebutters  and  sarrebuf* 
ters  and  other  minor  parts  of  rtie  ^'  fee  gathering  systeno^ 
bat  so  many  defites  thsit  increase  the  profits  of  the  legal  prac*' 
titioners  but  delay  Justice  ?  Worse  than  this,  injnsticei  Bein^ 
patroniaed  b^  the  tedioasness  of  these  proceedings  end  the 
ladecision  of  the  Judges  consequent  on  them,  is  indirectly 
piomoted.-^Thenfiost  natural  mode  of  proceeding  in  Law  ai 
ia  ail  other  sciences  is  the  best.  Let  the  debtor  and  thi 
creditor  each  be  summoned  to  appear  before  the  Judge:  in 
aweH  regulated  family,  if  one  Servant  or  Child  prefer  an  ac- 
cusation against  another  this  is  the  line  of  proc^edinff  usnaHy 
adopted:  tet  the  creditor  assert  the  amount  of  the  debt,  ang 
the  debtor  either  by  his  witnesses  or  by  himself  or  by  his 
lam  jet  deny  or  d'raiinish  or  destroy  the  charge.  The  Judge 
may  then  in  a  sammary  iliaaner  pronounce  sentence  and  re^ 
store  to  either  his  just  rights. 

It  will  be  observNed  that  in  this  concise  mode  of  conducting 
^  civil  trial,  we  have  made  no  mention  of  that  Usual  topic 
of  declamation  among  English  Lawyers — a  Jury.  In  criminiA 
prosecutions,  backed  as  they  are  by  the  whole  weight  and  in^ 
Aieace  of  the  crown,  and  sometimes  undertaken  for  oppres- 
aive  ends,  the  trial  by  Jury  niay  well  be  considered  as  the 
meat  invaluable  privilege  of  Englishmen. 

Bot  where  the  contention  is  between  Subject  and  Subject 
the  reason  of  its  f6undation  ceases,  and  if  (as  is  the  case)  k 
promoles  delay,  it  becomes  absolute  bijgotry  to  retain  It.— - 
One  purpose  it  may  indeed  serve,  ahhough  that  in  some  de- 
gree presupposes  the  prejudices  we  are  now  combating;  h 
affords  adoMmal  Ucuritjf  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  suitors 
that  Justice  will  be  impartially  administered. — In  this  case 
let  it  be  granted  if  required  in  the  manner  of  an  JppeaL 
Thm  M  the  benefit  arising  from  Jury  trial  will  be  gained, 
and  none  of  its  disadvantages  encountered,  and  besides  a 
variety  of  cases  may  be  adjudged  which  it  is  impracticable 
at  present  io  bring  under  its  controul.  Numerous  are  the 
canaes  that  receive  their  decision  from  arbitrators,  in  some  in- 
stances withota  litigation,  in  ptherso/ifer  litigation,  in  the  m- 
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^lar  mode/  **  Whenever  this  happens  the  mass  of  evidence 
19  not  unfrequently  of  such  a  bulk  as  to  he  incapable  of  be* 
ing  delivered  in  less  time  than  several  4ayi»  perhaps  even 
weeks."  Jury  trial  in  this  case  may  feally  be  said  to  be 
''  pruden$ialbf  in^practicable/'  Again  many  are  the  cansea 
which  ill  defiance  of  our^Mresent  forms  it  is  highly  ineligible 
tp  bring  before  a  jury.  Such  are  those  thai  require  time  for 
fonmUrution,  and  which  (as  the  same  jury  cannot  resnoie  its 
sittings)  would  inevitably  be  transferred  to  some  other  twelve 
.at  soipe  other  time,  with  an  eqoal  chance  of  another  refer- 
epce  -^This  indeed  occasbiially  happeos  in  our  eoorts  of  Jin* 
Jioe^and  the  delay^  vexation^  ano  evpence  whieh  il4>cca- 
sious  to  suitors,  are  incalculable.  Moreover,  for  waat  of  its 
bein^  taken  at  an  earlier  period  inuoh  of  the  evidence,  which 
but  tor  this  second  trial  would  have  been  obtained,  is  in  all 
probability  lost:  iU*'Jr€thnm**  at  anv  rate  impaiied :  lime 
given  for  collusion,  evasioQ«  and  fraqd. 

The  mode  adopted  in  our  courts  of  Justice  of  receivinar 
testimony  is  a  conseouence  of  the  Trial  by  Jory^  and  sbond 
be  altered  or  chang^  wi|b  its  retrenchment  or  rejection.  It 
was  discovered  by  the  feergfttheripg  tribe  tbi^t  wnilst  the  re* 
jection  of  the  testimony  most  inti^refted  in  the  suite  tended 
40  promote  iU  length  and  thnr  prpQts,  |be  variety  of  wit^ 
jiesses  requisite  to  expedite  the  prqof  would  afford  enieriain^ 
nieut  Jor  Man  and  Horse,  The  persons  however  who  are 
principals  in  and  therefore  mo^t  privy  tp  the  transaction,  are 
surely  (he  best  competent  tq  testify  it*  If  it  be  taid  thait 
they  are  interested  in  the  suit  and,  on  that  account,  always 
to  be  suspected,  collateral  evidence  UMur  be  allpwed  to  fortify 
their  testimc^oy ;  bntasthis  is  at  best  only  a  secondary  species 
pf  evidence  it  should  only  Ife  called  iq  to  aid  the  first. 
The  £nglish  law  of  Bvidence  is  so  radically  defective  in  civil 
pases  that  the  lawyers  themselves  are  forced  6qi\y  in  practice 
^  modify  Hiid  alter  it.  Why  not  at  once  adopt  i^ew  princi* 
plef  if  the  old  are  shewn  to  be  fau^ty^  and  if  the  corrections 
daily  wade  \n  (hcni  by  Judges  ar^  precedents  dangerous  to 
our  Laws  anpl  pujr  Liberties. — ^I'be  greater  the  number  of 
courts  of  ciyil  judicature,  the  greater  the  competition  amqng 
ihoae  who  attend  them,  and  the  better  will  the  rights  pf  the 
suitors  bfi  prpn^oled.  Let  each  court  however  possess. hot  a 
single  jud^jge-  Wh^f^  r^ponsihility  is  shared  it  is  diminished, 
as  each  js  willing  tq  thrust  off  on  his  partner  the  blame  which 
.  belongs  to  hiipself^rrrAdd  to  this  that  men  possessing  nearly 
the  ^ivne  learning,  apd  trained  up  to  a  litigious  nrpfessioq, 
are  iiile  likely  to  yield  in  opinion  one  to  the  other,  where 
theie  iti  a  question  which  may^admlt  of  a  contest.    The  cpi^-* 
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teqnences  are  vexation,  dday^  and  expense,  to  those  who 
ie«  their  jnst  demands  ;-«-triifniph,  and  setF-gratifieation  to 
tbose  who  have  denied  them. 

All  this  reasoning  nay  appear  jnst  and  correct  in  the  ab- 
stract, hot  it  will  be  said  by  those  who  think  little,  and  care 
not  to  examine  wbat  they  iiavc  not  experienced,  that  it  is  not 
proved  decisive  iy  practice. — Such  men^  whilst  they  demand 
practice  <wr  experience  for  every  thing  with  which  they  are 
onaccpsainted,  meanly  rgect  every  species  cf  reform.  All 
that  is  art  present  excellent  in  science  or  in  art,  most  origin- 
sHy  hate  Veen  new,  and  experieftce  presupposes  former  ig^ 
norance.  To  Reject  a  system  or  theoiy  merely  because  it  is 
'vntried  is  to  destroy  the  end  of  expmence  itself— which 
whilst  It  leads  us  to  the  detection  of  ancient  errors,  prompts 
Bs  to  the  discovery  of  new  truths.  The  vgnments  nowever 
of  our  Author  will  be  the  best  answer  to  these  Champions  of 
Absurdity. — Let  the  enemies  of  preform  know  that  tne  plan 
he  proposes  for  the  ansendmectt  of  our  civil  courts  of  Justice 
bas  for  years  been  carried  into  e^ect  in  our  courts  o/'Conscience. 
— ^In  Edinburgh  the  causes  tried  by  courts  similar  in  their 
proceedings  to  these  amount  yearly  to  59>340:  the  causes 
tried  by  the  other  courts  to  4,550*  Mr.  Bentham  answers  a 
supposed  objection  urged  against  this  system,  that  the  atten- 
dance wHl  occasion  vexation  to  the  parties  of  the  ml,  by 
wkiwff 

T.«  **  The  vexation  which  you  'Grudge  not  to  impose  OQ  59,540 
Persons  ahall  you  grudge  the  imposing  it  on  4,550  ?" 

2.  ^  The  vexation  which  does  not  preponderate  against  the  ad* 
vantage  In  so  many  other  shapes  where  the  value  at  stake  is  no 
more  than  £s  fiht  mm  which  is  the  limit  of  tie  Jurisdiction  rf  the 
Seeich  Smmtt  d€bt  eourisj  shall  it  preponderate  where  the  value  at 
Stake  is  10»  100,  1000  timet  as  much  ?" 

3*  **  The  vexation  which  you  never  grudge  imposing  ppon  a 
man  where  the  cause  be  is  to  fittend  upon  is  one  in  which  he  baa 
no  concern  (I  speak  of  extrmneouj  witnesses)  shall  you  grudge  the 
iaposingit  upon  him  where  th^  cause  is  his  own ?*' 

4.  *^  Thus  the  matter  would  stand  between  one  man  in  the  cha- 
Meter  sf  a  party,  and  another  man  in  the  character  of  a  witness. 
Bnt  who  does  not  know  that  frequently  the  appearanoe  of  a  sin* 
gle  man  in  the  character  of  a  party,  will  save  the  appearance  of 
any  number  af  men  in  the  character  of  witnessen^' 

5.  "  The  vexation  attached  niMier  natural  procadnre  to  the  per-( 
fooal  atlcodanoe  of  a  party  before  the  Judge  is  less  than  that  por« 
tio9  alone  of  tb^  venation  attached  to  Technical  Procedure,  which 
conaiat»  in  the  attendance  necessary  to  be  paid  tp  his  qwn  Lawyers/* 

^.  **  Vaip  and  groundless  will  be  seen  to  be  every  use  that  can 
be  made  ef  the  article  of  vexation  in  the  character  of  an  objection 
la  natural  aa  oppasad  t»  tcehnical  piocadnra,  when  it  is  considered 
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th^t  •€  th«  T^sation  attached  to  litigatioD  io  geaeial,  and  an  |iia» 
ticular  of  the  poTtaon  attached  to  the  attendance  of  parties*  littla 
less  than  the  whole  was  faetitUms^  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
lefimed  judges  made  in  conjunction  with  suitors  whose  interest  it 
was  to  delay  Justice/' 

As  we  have  extended  this  article  to  a  length  greater  than 
pome  of  our  readers  may  think  necessaryj  we  shall  hasten  to 
a  conclusion  with  tbanking  MnBcnthain  for  the  iustruciioa 
he  has  afforded  us.  We  came  to  tj:iis  subject  with  preJ4jdicea  - 
atrong  and  rooted^  he  has  removed  them.  We  deemed  tbe 
English  cjvil  trial  with  all  its  appendages  of  four  judges  half 
a  dozen  witnesses  and  twelve  jurymeo  the  best  tbat  could  be 
devised  for  the  promotion  of  Justice. — He  has  diewn  us  that 
It  is  faulty^  and  we  acknowledn  its  errors. — \Ve  are  far  how- 
ever from  thinking  that  Mr«  Bentbam*s  Book  will,  produce 
this  effect  on  the  public  at  large,  as  so  ^reat  is  its  negligence 
jn  point  of  style  and  arrangement,  tbat  it  seems  to  have^  been 
written  with  the  intention  of  not  beine  read. — We  have  here 
indeed  as  in  bis  other  works  a  lamentanle  proof  of  the  inauf-* 
ficiency  of  human  Genius;  and  we  cannot  but  regret  ihm  a 
writer  who  possesses  vigour  and  acuteness  of  mind  sufficient 
to  tb  row  new  ligh  ts  on  the  most  abstruse  science,  andleiustroct 
the  world,  should  lessen  the  value  of  bis  labours  bv  the  want 
of  style  in  communicatinff  them.  We  do  not  iaqeed  agree 
with  the  orator  in  Thncvides,  o*',  n  ymf  yntf,  noi  fim  vm^l^m^t^ 
htofuiim  fAn  m9v(A,ifin.  But  we  can  assure  our  readers  tbat  were 
it  not  for  the  instruction  we  gained  from  these  pages  we 
ahould  have  reviewed  with  more  pleasure  even  the  cumberous 
quartos  of  some  of  onr  modern  tourists,  or  the  doleful  adven- 
tmres  of  others. 

The  Itinerary  qf  Archbishop  Baldwin,  t^c.  by  Sir  Richitrd 
'  '  Colt  Hoare,  Bart. 

[Continued  from  page  l^.j 
THE  Second  volume  of  this  interesting  work  includes 
Book  II  of  the  Itinerary,  the  Description  ^  Wales,  by  Gi* 
faldus,  wjib  annotations  by  bis  Editor,  and  a  Supplement  of 
78  pages,'/'  the  object  of  which,''  Sir  Richard  informs.naj, 
^  is  to  render  the  Itinerary  of  Giraldus  an  uset^ul  guide  adf 
the  modern  traveller  through  tl^e  Principality,  by  describiogf 
those  places,  wtijch  from  the  nature  of  his  tour  he  was  ite- 
eessarily  obliged^  to  dmit."  This  Supplement  abo  contains 
0n  Essay  on.  tne  ^/Progress  of  Architecture,  from  a  periodf 
nearly  coeval  with  the  jZ!onqueror  to  the  sixteenth  oentiuy^ 
Illustrated  bv  a  series  of  designs  taken  from  existing  remaina 
^  ^atb  Wales^  ai^d  wa^g^  ^ystejpatically.  ^"  tqgeihqt 
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between  Mveaijr  ml  eighty  MblieetioM. 

The  btdtorical  Dutieet  of  Meoevk,  or  St  OerM't*  gW^eo  kf 
GinlrfiiSt  ape  iBScfa  extended  by  tns  anootator,  who  io  one 
ofiiis  notes  iafomia  m  from  tbe  ^CembMriaa  Biography/  thai 
]>evi,  or  St  David,  has  been  dignified  wkh  theikU  of  Pi^ 
tioo  Smnt  of  Wales,  in  coofequenoe  of  the  lomanoes  of  tbo 
Middle  Aget,  which  created  the  Seven  Cbampioos  of  Chri^ 
teadom^  bat  that  **  this  cank  is  hardly  known  smoog  the 
people  of  the  Principality^  being  a  tiUe  diffused  aaMngtbhni 
ffoai  England  in  modern  times.  The  writer  of  this  account^ 
[Mn  Owen,  Editor  of  the  Welsh  DiMionary*  and  the  Mih 
9frum  Arcktiohfgl  "  nerer  faeand  of  such  a  Patron  Saint,  nor 
%k  the  leek  as  his  symbol,«Dtil  he  became  acquainiied  tbere- 
with  in  London/' — What  would  oar  old  friend  Fluellin  have 
said  to  this?  Would  he  not  have  called  it  ''  a  most  contagi^ 
OBs  treason,  look  you,  as  you  shall  desire  in  a  summer's  day ;" 
aid  have  rendered  ''  plows,  for  its  payment?"  Not  thsit  we 
j||«estion  Mr.  Owen's  veracity,  as  to  his  havti^  never  beard^ 
whilst  in  his  own  coantry,  of  St.  Dajrid  being  the  Patron 
Saint  of  Wales,  or  of  bis  having  the  leek  for  a  symbol,  hot 
|diat  we  think  the  sphere  of  his  information  in  this  instanpo 
mast  have  been  too  closelv  circumscribed  for  tts  to  admit  bia 
aathority  to  be  decisive.  The  words  which  our  Immortal  Dra- 
inatiat  haa  pot  into  the  month  of  Fhidlin,  where  the  latter  is 
j^>eaking  to  the  *  Fifth  Harry '  about  the  ^'  prave  pattie"  of 
Creasy,  and  the  ^^  plack  Prince  of  Wales/'  are  most  cer- 
tainly drawn  from  the  ''  Chronicles*'  of  tbe  times,  and  we 
shall  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  them,  as  evidence 
ihat  St.  David  and  his  leek  have  been  known  in  Wales,  iar 
loader,  very  far  longer,  than  the  tecent  period  intnnated  in 
the  above  citation^  It  should  be  premis^,  that  the  Genoese 
Bowmen  who  le'd  tbe  attack  at  the  battle  of  Cressy ,  were 
principally  discomfited  by  the  Archers  who  formed  the  van^ 
guard  of  the  Black  Prince's  army,  and  among  whook  was  a 
considerable  body  of  natives  of  VVales. 

#&•  **  If  your  Majesties  is  reioembered  of  it,  the  Welshmen 
did  goot  service  in  a  garden  where  leeks  did  ffrow,  wearing  leelu 
im  their  Monmouth  caps;  which  your  Mojesty  knows,  to  this  hour 
is  aa  honourable  padge  of  the  service :  and,  I  do  believe  your  Ma* 
jfisty  takes  no  scorn  to  wear  Me  leek  upon  St.  Tavy^i  day* 

jr.  Hen.   **  /  tvear  it  for  a  memorable  honour: — • 

For  I  aim  fVelshy,  you  know,  good  countryman/** 
Hen.  V.  Act  IV.  Scene  VIT. 

^ ^M-  -.-      ■      ■     ■  —  ■  —  ...        ■■—         ^     .     ..        I  .     I  .  ■  IP 

.   *  -Gtmldus,  when  speakii^  of  Merionythshire,  in  his  Devcrip* 
lion  of  Wales,  Book  I.  Chap.  VII.  sUtei^  that  «<  The  naUvesof 
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The  accoimt  of  the  Cathedml  of  St.  ]>»fid»  with  iu  ▼»- 
oas  appendages,  is  cvrtoiis ;  btit  we  cannot  subscribe  to  Sir 
Richard's  hyperboTica)  compliment  in  calling  it  ^  the  Pttl- 
nyraof  Saxon  antiquity!"  The  contrast  of  its  bleak  and 
dreary  situation^  with  the  exquisite  taste,  and  exalted  archie 
tectofal  seiencet  displayed  by  no  inconsiderable  pottioa  of 
the  ecclesiastical  butldmgs,  has  unquestionably,  a  most  im- 
pressiTC  effect;,  yet  the  palm  of  a  Palmyra  most  not  be 
awarded  to  Menevia;    In  the  Catholic  ages,  St.  David's  was 


lismous  for  pilgrimages,  and  William  the  Nonnan,  Henry 
the  Second,  and  Edward  the  First  with  his  beloved  Eleanor, 
are  all  recorded  to  have  made  their  offerings  at  its  shrine* 
Browne  Willis  says^  that  the  offering  money  was  so  abon* 
daot,  that  it  was  **  divided  in  the  Chapter-bouse  weeklj^ 
by  dkhfulb,  the  quantity  being  so  great  as  not  to  allow 
leisure  to  tell  it."  Whilst  thus  employed^  the  oiooks 
might  have  exclaimed  with  Horace,  hahorum  duke  kkimm^ 
— ^T be  impropriety  of  describing  St.  David's  Cathedral  as  of 
Saxon  architecture,  when  it  is  admitted  to  have  been  re-bttUt 
about  the  year  I  )80,  we  shall  recur  to  in  proceeding.  Ed- 
mund, Earl  of  Richmond,  father  to  Henry  VH,  was  baried 
here,  together  with  the  illustrious  Prince  Rhys,  anci  many 
other  pert^ooa^of  rank  and  dignity;  but  most  of  their  tomUi 
are  sadly  muulated. 

In  the  second  chapter,  Giraldus,  whose  passion  for  the 
marvellous  has  been  already  noticed,  and  whom  Godwin  in 
his  Catalogue  of  Bishops  has  ironically  characterized  as  '*  it 
Hiile  toQ  credulous  in  believing  incredible  reports,  and  no  less 
lavish  in  delivering  them,^  has  scarcely  related  any  thing 
but  tales  of  wonder.  One  of  these  we  shall  transcribe  for 
the  sake  of  the  historical  note  atuched  to  it  by  Sir  Richard, 
on  the  phrase,  assuming  the  Cross. 

**  Another  womari  at  Aberteivi,  of  a  very  difierent  way  of  think- 
ing, held  her  husband  fast  by  his  cloak  and  girdle,  and  publicly 
and  audacioQsly  prevented  him  from  going  to  the  Archbishop  to 
take  the  Cross;  but  three  nights  afterwards,  she  heard  a  terribia 
voice,  sayioe,  *  Thou  hast  taken  away  my  servant  from  me,  there- 
fore what  thou  most  lovest  shall  be  taken  away  from  thee.'  On 
her  relating  this  vision  to  her  husband,  the^  were  struck  with  m»» 
tual  terror  and  amazement ;  and  on  &lhng  to  sleep  again,  she 
unhappily  overlaid  her  little  boy,  whonif  with  more  alfeetioo  than 

that  part  of  Wales  excel  in  the  use  of  long  lances,  as  those  of 
Moumoutbshire  are  distinguished  for  their  management  of  the  bow*** 
How  well  does  this  correspond  with  the  *  goov  service,  which,  aa 
Fluellin  says,  was  peribrmed  by  bis  countrymen  at  the  battle  ^ 
Cressy  I 
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•behdltekeatobedwitiilwr.  The  hmiMuid  nlatiiif; 
i»  tht  Bttbop  of  die  Diocese  botli  the  tmiod  and  its  fatal  predion 
tioB^  took  the  Chm/  which  his  sri^  spootaneoasly  sewed  on  het 
biiibaod*sanD.'*^  p.  38. 

Sir  Richard  speaking  of  the  Druidical  Aotiqaities  io  the 
neighbourhood  of  Nevern,  ia  bis  aonoutioos  to  this  chap* 
tetj  says,  **  The  Cromlech,  or  Temple  at  Petotre  Evan  sur- 
|MM9es  io  sice  and  height  any  I  ha?e  vet  seen  in  Wales^  or 
indeed  in  Endand,  Stooehenge  and  Abui^  excepted."* 
Surely  oar  author  cannot  be  so  nnacqnain tea  with  the  dis- 
tinction between  a .  Cromlrck  and  a  Temple  as  this  passage 
would  seem  to  intimate !  We  know  of  no  Cromlech  either 
at  Stooehenge  or  Abury,  though  there  is  a  very  fine  on^ 
aritbin  a  few  miles  of  the  latter  place,  on  Marlborough 
Downs. — Was  not  the  ^  Johtnnu  Rradikaw^  Arm*  who  died 
IB  May,  1588,  and  to  whose  memory  a  stone  tablet  has  been 
erected  in  the  little  Church  at  St.  Dogmaers,  an  ancestor  of 
the  famous  President  Bradshaw,  ^f  Regicide  notoriety-,  who 
was  bom  at  Marple  Hail  in  Cheshire? 

In  describing  the  beautiful  river  Teivi,  Giraldus  mentions 
it  as  abounding  with  salmon,  and  aUo,  us  the  <inly  river  ei- 
ther in  Wales  or  England  "  which  has  beavers.**  '1  liis  nui- 
mal,  called  Ltoitfydanp  or  Broad-tail,  in  Welsh,  is  mentioned 
in  the  laws  of  Howel  Dha,  but  was  even  then  of  such  ex- 
treme rarity,  that  its  skin  was  valued  al  the  **  exorbitant  price 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  pence;  when  the  slciiis  of  the 
ttag,  wolf,  fojEf  and  otter,  were  valued  only  at  eigtit  pence 

*  **  The  origin  of  assuming  the  Cross  may  be  derived  from  the- 
Council  of  Clermoot,  in  1095,  when  those  religious  enthue'msts, 
who  nndertook  the  expedition  to  the  Holy  Land,  had  the  Crobs 
sewed  on  their  garments:  *  Crucem  assumere  dicebantur,  qui  n^ 
sacra  bella  pro  ecturi  cmcris  symboluni  paliiis  suis  aasuehant  et  af- 
figebant*  in  sigpnm  votivce  illius  ezpeditionis,  cujus  oi-i^iiie.n 
C5oocilio  CJaroroontano  sub  Urbano  II.  ad;»cribunt  scriptore^  om- 
nes  Reruin  Hieroaol.  et  alii  passim/  It  was  either  woven  in  ^old 
or  silk,  or  made  with  ciftth,  and  j^enerally  sewed  on  the  right 
shoulder;  but  in  the  celebrated  Crusade  undertaken  in  the  year 
1188,  Iby  Philip  King  of  France,  and  H>?nry  the  Second  ot  Eng- 
land, and  which  gave  rise  to  this  Itinewr^  of  Afchhishop  B.ildwin 
through  Wales,  the  different  Sovereij^ns  di;>tinguished  their  own 
subjects  by  varying  the  colonrs  of  their  respectiv*-  insignia.  Ii| 
the  first  Cfnjsade  all  were  •  xl ;  but  in  this  the  French  alone  pre- 
served that  colour, whilst  tiie.Englibh  were  distinguished  by  white, 
and  the  Flemings  by  green  Crosses.  Some  sealots  carried  thert- 
zeal  so  far  as  to  imprint  the  figure  of  the  Cross  on  their  skin  with 
a  red^ot  iron,  and  thus  perpetuated  the  holy  mark.**  IbuL 
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eacbf  the  whke  weasel  «i  (wdve  peDoe,  ami  the  raarteft  at 
tweDtj'ficMiir  pence."  The  natarat  histoiy  of  the  Bearer  is 
tkas  given  by  Gtrakhi»:  it  fcrakhes  anotherproof  of  hislove 
of  the  wonderful. 

*  **  The  Beaversy  in  order  to  conetmct  their  castles  tti  the  middle 
af  lifer^  make  use  of  the  animals  of  their  own  species  instead  of 
carts»  who»  by  a  wonderlul  mode  of  carriage,  convey  the  trees 
from  the  woods  to  the  rivers.  Some  of  them  obeying^  the  dictates 
of  nature^  receive  on  their  bdlies  the  logs  of  wood  cut  off  by  their 
associates,  which  they  hold  ti^ht  with  their  feet»  and  thus  with 
transverse  pieces  placed  in  their  mouths,  are  drawn  along  back* 
wards,  with  their  cargo,  by  other  beavers,  who  fasten  themselves 
with  their  teeth  to  the  raft.  The  moles  use  a  similar  artifice  in 
clearing  out  the  dirt  from  the  cavities  they  form  by  scraping.  la 
some  deep  and  still  corner  of  the  river,  the  beavers  use  such  skill 
in  the  construction  of  their  habitations,  that  not  a  drop  of  water 
can  penetrate,  or  the  farce  of  storms  shake  them ;  nor  do  they  fear 
any  violence  bnt  that  of  mankind,  nor  even  that,  unless  well  arm* 
cd:  they  entwine  the  branches  of  willows  with  other  wood,  and 
difiWrent  kind  of  leaves,  to  the  usual  height  of  the  water,  and  hav>- 
ing  made  within  side  a  Gommooication  from  floor  to  floor,  they 
elevate  a  kind  of  stage  or  scaffold,  from  which  they  may  observe 
and  watch  the  rising  of  the  waters.  In  the  course  of  time,  their 
habitations  bear  the  appearance  of  a  grove  of  willow  trees,  rude 
and  natural  without,  but  artfully  constructed  within.  This  ani- 
mal can  remain  in  or  under  water  at  its  pleasure,  like  the  frog  or 
seal,  who  shew,  by  the  smoothness  or  roughness  of  their  skiuS,  the 
iinx  and  reflux  of  the  sea;  these  three  animals  therefore,  liveinT 
differently  nnder  the  water,  or  in  the  air,  and  have  short  legs^ 
brood  bodies,  stubbed  tails,  and  resemble  the  mole  in  their  oqd- 
poral  shape.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  beaver  has  but  font 
teeth,  two  above,  and  two  below,  which  are  broad  and  sharpy 
like  a  carpenter's  axe,  and  as  such  he  uses  them.  They  make  exr 
cavations  and  dry  hiding-places  in  the  banks  near  their  dwellings^ 
and  when  they  hear  the  stroke  of  the  hunter,  who  with  sharp  poles 
endeavours  to  penetrate  them,  they  fly  as  soon^  as  possible  to  the 
defence  of  their  castle,  having  first  blown  out  the  water  from  the 
entrance  of  the  hole,  and  rendered  it  foul  and  muddy  by  scraping 
the  earth,  in  order  thus  artfully  to  elude  the  stratagems  of  the 
well  armed  hunter,  who  is  watching  them  from  the  opposite  bank^ 
of  the  river.  When  the  beaver  finds  he  cannot  save  himself  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  dogs  who  follow  him,  that  he  may  ransom  hia 
body  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  part,  he  throws  away  that,  which  by  na- 
tural instinct  he  knows  to  be  the  object  sought  for,  and  in  the 
sight  of  the  hunter  castrates  himself,  from  which  circumstance  he 
has  gained  the  name  of  Castor :  and  if  by  chance  the  dogs  should 
chase  an  animal  which  had  been  previously  castrated,  he  has  the 
sagacity  to  run  to  an  elevated  spot,  and  there  lifting  up  his  leg, 
shews  the  hunter  that  the  object  of  his  pursuit  is  gone.    Cicero 
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speplkwgof  thttiMft^,  <Theyc«*8om  fhenMelves  bjr  that  pnrt  of  tlw 
body,  for  wbicb  they  aipe  cbiaSy  ftovgfat  after/    And  Juvenal  efty% 

■■  *  Qui  te 

EvDuchum  ipse  bcit^  aipienft  evad«re  ckaiM 
Testiculi/ 

And  Saint  Bemerd, 

^  Prodit  enim  Castor  proprio  de  corpore  velox 
Reddere*  quas  sequitur  hostis  avarua  opet,' 

Thoa,  tlierefore,  in  orde;-  to  preserve  hie  tkin»  which  is  aovghi  •!« 
ter  in  the  west,  and  the  medicinal  part  of  his  body,  which  is  co>« 
veted  in  the  east,  although  he  cannot  save  himself  entirely,  yet  b/ 
a  wonderfiil  iostiDct  and  sagacity  he  endeavours  to  avoid  the  str»* 
taverns  of  his  pursuers.  The  beavers  have  broad  short  tails,  thick 
like  the  palm  of  a  hand,  which  they  use  as  a  rudder  in  swimraiog; 
and  although  the  rest  of  their  body  is  hairy,  this  part,  like  that  of 
teds,  is  without  hair  and  smooth:  upon  which  account,  in  Gei^ 
inai^  and  the  arctic  regions,  where  beavers  abound^  gi^<^  ^^  T^ 
ligioos  peraona  in  times  of  fasting  cat  the  tails  ^  this  flsh4ik« 
animaU  ns  having  both  the  taste  and  colon?  of  fiah«'*  p.  4&>«-«&l« 

The  annotations  to  Chap.  IV.  contain  a  particrutar  account 
of  the  Cistercian  Abbey  of  Stratflur,  or  Strata  Florida, 
founded  in  1 164,  by  Rhys,  Prince  of  South  Wales,  Within^ 
a  few  miles  of  the  source  of  the  river  Teivi.  Of  this  AW>cy^ 
which  was  made  the  depositary  of  the  national  records,  an<f 
ioirbich  many  Welsh  princes  and  nobles  were  interred,  there 
only  remains  one  archway,  of  rich,  but  singular  constrnctioii 
aacl  sculpture.  The  Church  at  Llandewi  Brevi,  now  woefully 
dilapidated,  was  built  on  the  spot  where  St.  David  preached 
against  the  Pelagian  heresy,  and  "  where  the  earth  on  which 
he  stood  raised  itself  under  him  till  it  became  a  hill,  firont: 
whence  his  voice  likeainimpet  was  cienriy- heard  and  uoder^' 
stood  by  all,  both  near  and  afaroiF!"  In  Chap.  VI.  we 
meet  with  a  pleasant  remark  by  Ardhbishop  Baldwin^  who  in 
answer  to  an  observation,  that  the  nightingale  was  never 
heard  in  this  country,  replied  with  ti  significant  smile,  ^The 
nightingale  followed  wise  counsel,  and  never  came  inta 
Wales;  but  we  unwise  counsel,  wh6r  have  penetrated  and 
gone  through  it.**  Chap.  VII.  and  its  annotations  are-chiefi^ 
faken  np  with  an  account  of  the  Isle  of  MoriA^  6r  Anglesey  r 
in  Chap.  VIII.  are  some  particulars  of  Merlin  Ambrosius^ 
and  of  the  singularly  insulated  •rocky  height,  called  Dinaa 
Emrys,  near  Beddgeiert,  where  Merlin  '  uttered  his  prophc**' 
cies,*  arid  Vortigern  is  traditionally  said  to  have  built  a  castle 
afker  his  overthrow  by  the  Saxons.  In  Chap.  IX.  is  a  de- 
scription of  the  moUBtains  of  Eryri,  or  Suowddn,  in  the  high 
part  of  which,  says  Oiraldus,  are' two  Litkes  worthy  of  notice; 
the  one  having  **  a  floating  island  in  it,"  and  the  other  '*  noted 
br  a  singular  miracle;  it  contains  three  sorta  of  fish;  eelsjr 
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trout,  and  perch,  all  of  wbieh  have  tmlf  ooft  ^jt,  the  left 
being  wantiDg !"  Bat  ^  if  ifce  ewioot  tmitK^  faie  contiDiies, 
^  shoold  demand  of  me  the  eitpleoatkm  of  m  extmordimiry 
a  circamstance,  I  caiiMil  praaiiam  to  tatifff  hfan."'— Sir  Rf- 
cbard  mentiona  tvd  \wket  beariw  the  aame  of  Liyn  y  Dy* 
varcheo,  or  the  Lake  of  the  Sod;  the  firat  on  the  left  of  the 
Toad  leading  from  Beddgeiefft  to  CoemanroQ,  and  which  still 
exhibits  the  'peculiarity  of  a  floating  island;*  the  other  oa 
theheighu  between  Beddgelert  and  F^stiniog,  and  supposed 
by  Sir  K.  to  be  that  alkded  to  by  GiraMus.  "^  Mr.  Pennant*** 
he  remarks,  **  hot  I  know  not  from  what  authority,  fixes  the 
other  L4ike  at  Llyn  y  Cwn,  or  the  Dog's  Pool,  which  accordioe 
to  Mr.  Williams  is  the  highest  lake  amons  these  mounti^ps. 
Surely  Pennant  was  not  credulous  enough  to  helieTe  the  tale 
of  these  three  kinds  of  one^yed  monslevs  existing  in  the 
same  waters !  The  aonotatiotia  to  Chap.  X«  include  some 
curious  particular  oi  Deganwy  Castle,  Conway  or  Conwy, 
Rttlhlao,  St.  Asaph,  and  Basiuwerk ;  together  with  historic 
cal  notices  of  the  three  inilitaiy  expeditions  of  Henry  the 
Second  into  Wales,  in  I157»  1163,  and  1J63.  In  Sir  Ki. 
chard's  notes  to  Chap.  XL  is  a  full  description  of  the  Gwy- 
uiad,  a '  white  and  insipid  fish/  not  unlike  a  herring  in  shape 
and  size,  now  hardly  to  he  met  with  in  anr  part  of  the  Prin- 
cipality but  the  Lake  of  Bala.  In  Chap.  AIL  under  Powys> 
Giraldus  says,  ''  In  this  third  district  of  Wales,  there  aie 
most  excellent  iinds  put  apart  for  breeding^,  and  deriving  their 
prigiu  from  some  fine  Spanish  horses,  which  Richard  de  Biv 
lesme.  Earl  of  Salisbury^  brought  into  this  country :  on  whii  h 
account  the  horses  sent  from  iieoce  arc  remarkable  for  their 
majestic  proportion,  and  astonishing  fleetness."  At  Shrews- 
bury, the  Crusaders  excommunioated  Owen  de  Cyfeiiioc, 
who  ruled  in  Powys,  **  bocause  be  alone,  amongst  the  Welsh 
Pk-inces,  did  not  come  to  meet  theilichbishop  with  his  peo* 
pie/*  This  Prince  was  a  asaa  of  a  Warlike  and  independent 
spirit^  of  a  more  fluid  speech  than  miy  of  his  contemporaries^ 
and  conspicuous  fos  the  good  management  of  his  territory. 
He  also  cultivated  the  milder  arts  ot  Poetry,  and  was  much 
distinguished  by  bis  convivial  houNtality.  **  The  |>oems 
ascribed  to  him,"*  Sir  Richard  remarks^  **  possess  great  spirit, 
and  prove  that  he  was,  as  Otraldus  term^  him,  *  /MrgiMS  dica^ 
CM,*  in  its  best  sense.  His  poem  of  the  Hktmtp  (or  Drinking 
Mom)  which  is  an  address  to  bis  cup-bearer,  after  ibc  cele- 
brated battle  fought  at  Maelor.  A.  D.  Il()5,  against  King 
Henry  the  Second,  b  oo  a  pctnoely  sobfect,  and  l^s  been 
treated  by  him4n  a  pcincely  manner.  Like  Baldwin,  he  also 
made  the  tour  of  Wales,  not  indeed  to  preach  the  crd^de, 
hut  to  enjoy  the  festive  conviviality  of  the  British  cliieftains ; 
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tndhehas  reoprded  this  Journey  iqanoiher  poeol^''  called 
the  Circaiffit  thnmah  fVales.  Spiriied  translations  of  both  these 
poems  are  given  oy  Sir  Richard ,  that  of  the  Hirlas  is  avowed 
to  be  from  the  pen  of  his  friend  R*  Feotoo,  Esq.  of  Fish* 
guard,  in  Pembrokeshire. 

**  FrMa  Shsewsbufy,  si^  GiraUUtt»  **  la  the  openinr  of  the 
thirteenth  Chapter,  *«  we  continntd  our  journey  towards  Wenlock* 
faf  ajMMWW  aM  nWfd  way,  called  Ill-street,  where  in  our  time, 
a  Jew  tmwellnig  wSS  the  ArchdiaBoeQ  of  the  place,  whose  nauie 
was  Sin  fPechiJ,  and  the  Oeao,  whose  name  was  Devil  ^De  wiUeJ^ 
towards  Shrewsbofy,  hearinw  the  Archdeacon  say,  that  his  ardi« 
deaconiy  began  at  a  place  called  Itl-street,  and  ezteaded  as  iar  as 
Msl-pas,  towards  Chester,  pleasantly  told  them,  **  It  would  be  a 
■uiacle,  if  his  fate  brought  him  safe  out  of  a  country,  whose 
AvchdeacoB  was  Sm^  whose  ]>ean  the  Devil;  the  entrance  to  his 
archdeaconry //Asfreel,  and  its  exit  Bad^-pass"  p.  186. 

The  Crusaders  having  returned  to  Hereford,  Giraldtis  con- 
eludea  bis  Itinerary  with  a  '  description  of  Archbishop  Bald- 
win;' and  informs  us  that^  **  During  this  long  and  laudable 
legation,  about  three  thousand,  men,  well  skilled  in  the  usci 
of  arrows  4ind  lances,  and  versed  in  military  matters,  were 
signed  with  the  Cross/'  From  the  aunutations  we  leum,  that 
Aaldwin  was  a  native  of  Exeter  in  Devonshire,  and  though 
descended  from  a  low  familv,  obtained  the  Arch iepiscopal 
See  of  Canterbury  through  bis  abilities,  and  early  ncicntioa 
toaacred  and  proiane  literature:  he  died  in  the  Uoly  Laod^ 
in  1190. 

The  '  Description  of  Wales*  is  like  the  Itinerary,  divided 
into  tvro  BocHcs;  the  first  containing  eighteen,  and  the  second 
ten  Chapters.  The  former  are  principally  confined  to  th« 
face  and  divisions  of  the  couotry,  and  to  the  excellencies  ta 
the  character,  mannersi,  and  custom  of  the  Welsh  people; 
the  latter  to/'  those  particulars^ iik which  they  seem  to  trans* 
giesa  the  line  of  virtue  and  oommendation,"  and  to  the  best 
BKMle  of  overpowering  them,  And  k^ping  them  in  subjectioa 
when  oonqnered.  The  intefeattng  nature  of  the  fbUowing  - 
extracts  must  be  our  apology  for  tbeit  copiousness. 

*<  This  nation  is  light  and  aAtve,  hardy  mther  than  firoog,  and 
generally  bred  up  to  the  ufe  of  arms ;  for  not  only  the  nobles,  but 
all  the' people  are  trained  to  war,  and  when  the  trumpet  fouuds 
the  alann,  the  huibandman  rufhes  as  eaj^erly  from  his  plough  as 
the  courtier  from  his  court:  foe  there  it  is  act  found  that,  as  in 
other  places,  .1..'        . 

*  Ag^colis  labor  indus  in  orbem,' 

returns ;  for  in  the  months  of  March  and  April  only  the  foil'  \i 
ploughed  for  oats,  and  twice  in  the  fummer,  and  onoe  in  the  wii>-^ 
tar  for  wheat.    Almoft  all  the  people  live  upon  the  produce  of 
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iBmt  lMgrd§9  ^H  <Mt%  milk,  chwfe,  and  butter ;  «Bting  flefk  in 
iHrgtr  pro|>6rtions  than  bread :  they  ymy  no  atteatimi  te  eeai* 
<(erce»  ibippiog*  or  manofinAores,  tod  Aiffier  na  iDterruptioB  but 
hy  mortial  exercifes:  tbey  anxionily  ftudy  the  defence  of  tbeir 
country  and  their  liberty ;  for  thefe  they  fight,  for  thefe  they  un- 
dei^  hard  (hips,  and  for  thefe  wilKngly  facrifice  their  lives :  the^^ 
4#e«m  it  a  difgrace  to  <Ce  in  bed,  an  honour  to  d^  in  the  field  oi 
battle,  ufing  the  poets  ezprediiof^, 

•  Proeul  hinc  avertite  pacem 
.Nobilitas  cum  pace  perit/ 

Nobility  periAee  in  time  of  peace»  nor  is  it  wonderful  if  it  dege^ 
•aratas,  for  the  anceftors  of  thefe  men,  the  JEm£tdm^  rnflied  to 
araas  in  the  catife  of  liberty*  It  ia  remarfcabk  that  thefe  people 
lboii||h  anarmed,  dares  [dare]  attach  an  armed  foe;  the  iaiutrir 
defy  the  cavalry,  and  by  their  adifity  and  courage  generally  prov^ 
Actors.—- 

^  Th^  make  uie  of  light  orma^  which  do  not  impede  tbeir 
^ility  ;  tmall  breaiV^plates^  bundles  of  arrows,  and  lon^  lancest 
helmets  and  ihields,  and  very  rarely,  greaves  plated  with  iron  : 
the  higher  clafs  go  to  battle  mounted  on  fwifl  and  generous  fteeda 
which  their  country  produces ;  but  the  greater  part  of  the  people 
fight  on  foot  to  a  difad vantage,  on  account  of  the  marlhy  nature 
•f  the  foiK  Tlie  horfemen,  as  their  fituation  or  occafion  require, 
willingly  ferve  as  infantry  in  attacking  or  retreating;  and  they 
either  walk  barefooted,  or  make  ufe  of  hi^h  ihoes,  rooghly  oon*^ 
UnifSed  with  untanned  leather.  In  time  of  peace  the  young  mea 
by  penetmting  the  deep  receffes  of  the  woods  and  climbing  the 
tops  of  mountains,  learn  by  nightly  pra&ice  to  endure  the  &tigtte 
Iry  dvft  and  as  they  meditate  on  war  during  peace,  they  acquire 
the  art  of  fighting  by  accufloming  themfelves  to  the  ufe  of  the 
lance,  and  by  inuring  themfelves  to  hard  exercife. — 

**  Not  adiuAed  to  gluttony  nor  drunkennefs,  this  people  wha 
iftcur  no  expence  in  food  or  dreft,  and  Wbofe  minds  are  always 
bent  upon  the  defence  of  their  country,  and  on  the  means  of 
plunder,  are  wholly  employed  in  the  care  of  their  horfes  and  fttr^ 
nit  pre*  A^cuftomed  to  iaft  ft^om  morning  till  evetnag,  and  trolU' 
mg  to  the  care  of  Providenee,  they  dedicate  the  whole  day  tm 
bo&nela,  and  in  the  evening  partake  of  a  moderate  meal ;  andf 
even  if  they  have  none,  or  only  a  very  fcasty  one»  they  patiently^ 
wait  till  the  next  evening ;  and  neither  deterred  by  cold  nor  hun<* 
jjcr,  they  employ  the  dark  and  stormy  nights  in  watching  the  hos- 
tile motions  of  their  enemies. 

**  No  one  of  this  nation  ever  begs,  for  the  houses  of  all  are 
common  to  all ;  and  they  consider  liberality  and  hospitality 
amongst  the  first  virtues;  so  much  does  hospitality  here  rejoice  in 
communication,  that  it  is  neither  offered  nor  requested  by  travel* 
lers,  who  on  entering  any  house,  only  deliver  up  their  arms. 
When  watl&r  is  offered  to  them<  if  they  suffer  their  feet  to  be' 
wadded  they  are  received  as  gucbts ;  for  the  ofiRer  of  water  to  wash* 
the  feet,«is  with  this  nation  an  bospit&Me  invitation:  butaf  tbof^ 
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iKe  profared  tenoce,  th«3r  oolj  vifli  fiur  BifffwuDf  f«fr»#th» 
SMsttt,  and  not  lodgiiw.  The  yooog  men  mote  •bout  in  troQp# 
ma^  fiiaiilkd^-\ind«r  die  dir«fHoD  ^  a  chosen  leader »  ^tUobM 
o<n4y  to  anot  and  ease^  and  ever  ready.  k»  fiand  forth  in  defence  of 
tfa«ir  coontvy,  they  have  Iree  admUtaQoe  into  enary  hovee  fl^  if  U 
were  tlieir  own. 

•*  TiMiee  «dio  arrive  in  the  moming  ase  jentartnwaid  AiH  evening 
^y  the  eODv^nodoD  of  young  women,  and  the  nuMic  of  the  harp^ 
fcr  eadi  house  has 'its  youni^  women  and  liai^saUetad  to  this  pni^ 
pooe.  Two  eirenaMtanoea  here  desenre  notice  :  that  as  nq  nalion 
laboQii  mere  under  the  rice  of  jealousy  .thasi  the  Iriih*  so  none  ie 
■nave  liee  from  it  than  the  Welsh  ;  and  in  each  fwniiy  the  ait  <tf 
pteyiwg  on  the  harp  is  held  prefetable  to  any  other  kaoMo^  lis 
the  evening,  when  no  more  guests  are  expected,  the  meal  is  |ire« 
Mived  accoMing  to  the  nnnpMr  nnd  dignity  of  the  pemons  mmmk^ 
Med,  mid  according  to  the  wealth  of  the  family^  who  ^ntertninni 
ike  <kitchen  does  not  snpnly  many  diflMB,  nor  high  aaasnned  in* 
^tem^nts  to  eating:  the  house  ia  not  adorned  with  iaUes»  clotbsf 
apidltapliins;  they  ftody  nature  more  ^an  splamdour;  fisr  whicb 
^•naoa,  they  place  all  the  dishes  together  vpon  mats,  withlafg# 
pinfttenor  tc^ncivers  Ml  of  sweet  herbs;  .they  also  md^e  nse  io[  m 
thin  and  broad  cake  of  bread  baked  every  day,  which  in  old  wril^ 
iauge  was  called  iagma^i  and  they  sometifacs  add  chopped  nieat 
wMi  broth.  Such  tables  were  formerly  used  by  the  pome  youth* 
fi-im  whnm  thie  nation  boafts  its  deseent,  und  whose  manoers  it 
stiU  imitates,  according  to  the  words  of  the  poet ; 

'  Hen!  menaas  oonsumimua,  inquit  Julus**    - 

**  While  the  famifr  is  engaged  in  waiting  on  the  gueste,  th« 
hoak  and  hostess  stand  np,  paving  unremitting  attention  to  every 
thing,  and  take  no  food  till  all  the  company  are  satisfied;  tliat  in 
wse  of  any  cUfieieacy^  it  may  fall  upon  them.  A  bed  made  of 
rufheiW  iMid  ^vered  with  a  qoanm  kind  of  eloth  pumufi^ctured  in 
the  (Tonntry,  called  ^ArydUnf,  is  then  placed  elong  the  side  of  th^ 
aowp,  and  they  all  in  comnmn  lie  down  tp  sleep  ;  nor  is  their  dresa 
at  night  diifertnt  from  that  by  day,  for  at  all  seasons  they  defend 
thnawelvss  from  the  cold  only  by  a  thin  cloak  and  waistcoat ;  the 
Are  continues  to  bum  by  night  as  well  as  by  dav,  at  their  feet» 
and  they  receive  o^ucb  comfort  frpm  (he  natural  lieet  of  the  per<« 
I       .    ^.     .     ■'. .  .  .  11  I         I    I    1 1  > 

*  M  Bitead,  called  lagana,  was  I  suppose  the  sort  of  household 
brand  or  thin  cake  baked  ou  an  irpn  plate*  called  a  gi'iddla 
(grmdtli)f  stilt  common  in  C?eriparthen(hire,  .and  called  harqJUch 
mi9i,twrftM€^a»9  or  griddle  bread,  from  being  so  baked.  Qw,ep« 
X«fg^'«ipi,afntterornancake,  harfnyi^d^  Lhm'd  Archaiolog^.^ 

^  t  Brj^ch^n^yxk  Lnuyd*s  Arcbaiology  and  Cornish  Grammar, is 
spelt  hrycQom,  and  interpreted  a  blanket.  In  Bullet's  Celtic  Die* 
tionary  1  also  find  this  word  brychan  thus  explained,  ^d -corres- 
ponding with  the  sense  in  which  Oiraldus  has  us^  it,  viX  **  Natte 
de  jonc  ou  de  paille,  ce  sur  qaoi  Ton  se  couche  ;  drap  rude  suv 
tequel  i^nchent  les  galV>i*»  converture  de  lit)'*  &c, 
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aons  lyinff  near  them :  'but  when  the  under  side  begins  fo  be  tired 
with  the  hardnesg  of  the  bed,  or  the  upper  one  to  suifer  from  coldy 
they  immediately  leap  up,  and  go  to  the  fire,  which  soon  relieves 
them  from  both  inconveoiencies;  and  then  returning  to>  their 
jCouch,  expose  alternately  their  sides  to  the  cokl»  and  to  the 
hard  bed. 

'  The  men  and  women  cut  their  hair  close  round  to  the  ears  and 
eyes.  The  women,  after  the  manner  of  the  Parthians,  coyer 
their  heads  with  a  large  white  veil,  folded  together  in  the  form  of 
a  crown*  Both  sexes  exceed  any  other  nation  in  attention  to  their 
teeth,  which  they  render  like  ivory,  by  consmntly  rubbing  then^ 
With  green  hazle  and  a  woollen  cloth  :  for  their  better  preservation 
they  abftain  from  hot  meats,  and  eat  only  such  as  are  cold,  warm,, 
or  temperate.  The  men  shave  all  their  beard  except  the  whiskers. 
This  cuftom  ns  not  recent,  but  was  observed  in  ancient  and  re«^ 
mote  Ckges,  as  we  find  in  the  works  of  Julius  Csesar,  who  8ays» 
*  The  firitons  shave  every  part  of  their  body  except  their  head 
and  upper  Up  ;*  and  to  render  themselves  rasre  active,  and  avoid 
the  fate  of  Absalom  in  their  excorsions  through  the  woods,  they 
are  accustomed  to  cut  even  the  hair  from  their  heads ;  so  that 
this  nation  more  than  any  other  shaves  off  all  pilo«ity«"— *P.  2BS. 
-^295. 

In  bis  twelfth  chapter  Giraldus  treats  of  the  skill  of  the 
Welsh  ra  music,  rhetoric,  and  poetry.  '*  In  their  rhymed 
songs  and  set  speeches/'  he  observes,  "  they  are  so  subtle 
and  ingenious,  that  they  produce  in  their- native  tongue, 
ornaments  of  wonderful  and  exquisite  invention  both  in  the 
words  and  sentences;  hence  arise  those  poets  whom  they 
call  bards,  of  whom  you  will  find  many  in  tliis  nation  en^ 
dowed  with  the  above  faculty.^  Sir  Kicbard,  in  hts  anno* 
tations,  has  entered  at  some  length  into  the  history  of  ibe 
bards,  and  also  iuserted  a  pretty  full  account  of  the  bardie 
system,  from  the  communications  of  Mr.  Owen ;  who  in- 
lorms  us  that  '*^  the  system  is  still  preserved  as  to  the  general 
principles  within  a  small  district  of  Glamorganshire^  whilst 
It  has  become  nearly  unknown  in  every  other  part  of  Walea 
for  several  ages." 

The  principles  of  the  bards,  says  Mr.  O.  ''  are  clcarljr" 
ideotiiied  among  the  first  patriarchs  of  mankind,  and  were 
extended  to.  the  farthest  regions  of  India,  in  common  with' 
the  western  borders  of  Europe;  and  the  agreement  of  sys* 
tem  in  those  two  extreme  regions  is  astonishing,  as  miahtbe 
illustrated  by  numerous  facts ;  such  as  the  exact  identiry  of 
character  of  the  Indian  M^ti,'and  the  Metiu  of  the  British 
Triads,  and  romantic  tales.  One  of  the  most  striking  pecu- 
liarities m  the  Bardic  System  was  the  invention  of  an  oral 
record;  more  certain  than  the  art  of  writing  itself,  espe- 
cially as  it  exi3tj^d  in  its  infancy,  or  perhaps  at  any  oilier 
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period  before  tbe  .discovery  of  printi^:  for  the  bards  re- 
quired that  everj  branch  of  knowledge  embraced  bj  tbem 
sDoold  be  committed  to  memory ;  and  Sua  their  disciples  tvere* 
obliged  to  do  before  they  could  be  folly  initiated  into  tha. 
Order ;  and  with  a  view  of  rendering  them  perfect  therein^ 
nothing  that  appertained  to  tbe  institution  was  allowed  to 
be  committed  to  writing.  What  they  thus  taught  were  [was]' 
reduced  into  a  peculiar  kind  of  aphorisms,  called  Iriads^ 
from  their  comprehending  three  different  articles  classed  to« 
gether  according  to  the  cnracteristic  analogy  subsisting  be- 
tween them  ;*'  and  these  Triads  embraced  the  leading  points 
of  theology,  morafity,  science,  and  history. 

**  Solemn  conyentions  were  held  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year, 
VQch  asat  tbe  new  and  fuH  moon ;  but  more  particularly  at  tbe  soU* 
slices  and  equinoxes,  when  the  four  principal  meetings  of  the  year 
took  place  for  the  promulgation  of  the  maxims  of  the  Bardic 
leligiooy  and  (or  other  purposes.  But  there  were  other  superior 
trieontal  meetings,  which  were  great  national  assemblies,  wherein' 
were  ratified  such  things  as  were  proposed  for  their  oral  records 
These  conventions  of  every  description  took  place  within  circitt 
of  unhewn  stones,  in  the  most  public  and  couTenient  situations^ 
aa  in  the  open  plains  in^  the  county  of  Wills,  whereon  the  prin<« 
ciple  stone  circle  of  the  whole  island  was  raised,  and  of  which 
Abury  and  Silbury-bill  present,  at  this  day,  toourjobservation^ 
aome  of  its  vast  and  wonderful,  remains. 

*•  Tbe  Institution  consisted  of  three  Orders :  the  ^rds  pro* 
pei%  the  Druids,  and  the  Ovates;  and  to  each  of  these  were 
attached  peculiar  pursuits  and  iunctions.  Tbe  Order  called  the 
Bards  was  the  predominant  class,  or  that  into  which  all  the  di»« 
ciples  were  initiated  in  tbe  first  instance :  it  was,  in  short,  the 
privileged  National  College  of  the  Britons,  for  on  beine  admitted 
into  it,  the  members  assumed  either  one  or  the  other  of' the 
three  classes,  as  their  inclination  or  intereft  directed. them.  To 
this  primary  order  appertained  the  perpetuation  of  the  privileges 
and  customs  of  the  System,  and  also  of  the  civil  and  moral  instil 
tutes  and  learning.  If  a  Bard  assumed  the  character  of  a  Druid^ 
he  had  to  perform  the  funetions  of  the  Priesthood,  and  as  there 
was  a  priest  or  Druid  in  ever^  community,  and  the  greatest  in^ 
flnence  was  attached  to  him,  this  was  the  class  into  which  the  greats 
est  number  of  the  Bards  were  necessarily  entered.  The  Ovates  were 
sach  of  the  Bards  as  coUivated  particular  arts  or  sciences :  there- 
fore it  was  the  order  to  Which  belonged  artists  and  mechanics  of 
every  description;  and  this  was  the  only  character  in  which  the 
Bards  were  permitted  to  hold  private  meetings :  in  performing  the 
functions  of  the  other  classes  they  were  obliged  to  assemble,  as 
they  expressed  it,  ^  in  the  eye  of  light,  and  in  the  fuce  of  tha 
sun/  Each  of  these,  three  Orders  wore  an  appiropriate  dress* 
That  of  the  primary  Order,  or  the  Bards  in  general,  was  of  sky 
blue,  emblematic  of  light  or  truth,  and  of  peace :  white  as  a 
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fiittA  tit  imiflf  Mid  faanty^M^  tvii  »t>pw>pfi>ttei  t»  ^ht  t>mSu 
The  OiMes^  wim{;i«thi|  Ihm  dcutiiMAthig  tbat  the  e«rth  wm  iIi# 
dljt«t  «€  their  |iu»tiiti. 

**  The  f aiRfamifnital  object  atiA  princi^e  ^  tht  Bardli;  ^itear 
wertw  the  teft^ch  after  tivthi  and  a  light  adherenct  to  justice  aad^ 
p€a<)e»  .  Their  i4ea  with  respect  to  the  noml  ^veramcDt  of  thi^ 
world  was,  that  life  was  gradual!  ?  iacreasiiiig  in  perfection,  that 
iheretbfe  trudi  and  jOsticc  were  advancing  therewith:  »o  that  the 
Bards  looked  for  (t  period  when  those  attributes  should  predomi- 
nate over  the  principles  of  ^vil  and  dei^aOatSon ;  ^at  wden  tfail^ 
pctftnl  tktrvitA,  man  wotdd  begin  to  tnake  rapid  approaches  to* 
wafds  IJhat  perfcct'ron  whic^  his  state  was  tmpahle  of  tinder^itig; 
and  then  on  the  eo^momnmtien  of  Mich  «ru  evvtit^  the  design  of 
thU  tenr^ftfial  world  was  answ<md»  and  it  would  he  changed  into 
another  state  b^  iire.  The  theology  of  the  Bards  was  ahoitly  tfaia : 
they  believed  m  the  exiiftence  i  one  Su|Mret»e  BcMg^  of  whoiA 
they  reasoned*  that  he  coald  not  be  materia],  and  that  what  waot 
not  natter,  must  bo  God.  The  soul  waseonsidered  to  he  a  lapsed 
intelli^enco»  and  the  ^uatshaient  it  was  susceptibly  of,  was  a  totai 
pfivation  of  knowledge ;  and  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  waa 
do#«i^  OsiBatially  to  imply  hap^iaets.  To  effect  this  punistaient 
and  thedtostrttetionof  w4U»  the  soul  was  cast  itito  ^«ioo»,  the  ex-« 
tretoity  of  which  was  the  loweat  point  of  ejiistonee;  and  to  regaia 
itb  former  sftabe,  k  nsast  pass  through  all  the  interoiediate  modaa 
c|f  existoate  :  for  suob  a  fi^t pose  they  say,  God  erected  this  and 
other  innumerable  worlds ;  that  is,  for  the  progression  of  uitelli«» 
geaces  through  all  the  modes  of  being,  approiimating  eterpally 
toward*  himself."    P.  3081—^14. 

Stttrh  were  the  principal  pointe  of  the  Bardic  System^  a» 
ft  exrsttd  in  its  pnrity ;  but  it  afterwards  became  corrupted: 
^  the  rank  weeds  of  superstitton  were  sonRrn  for  the  sake  of 
{>ower,  and  they  grew  luxariaiuly  in  a  field  origmalk  cul- 
iiTated  to  yield  uwre  wholesome  fruit.*  The  knowledge  of 
the  great  £ftioi»,or  Supi^me  Being,  was  preserved  in  the  biero* 
glyphifoa  or  emblems  of  bis  differeiu  «^ributes»  so  that  the 
grovelling  minds  of  tlie  multitude  o<*teo  sought  iiot  b^3wod 
Aiote  TepreseniatsoDO,  for  the  o%ecta  of  worriiip  and  tdOro-^ 
tion.  **  This  opened  an  imlet  for  numberless  exrors  metre 
xniitute;  and  many  auperstitions  bectime  attudied  totboiv 
periodical  solerantties ;  and  more  particdarly  to  their  ve^ 
joicing  fires,  on  the  Jinpearance  of  vegetation  m  spriTig,  and 
on  the  completijm  or  harvest  in  autudin.  Others/^  less 
note,  grew  into  importance  from  the  pecoliari^y  of  some 
ceremonies;  such  as  cutting  tiie  misletoe  willi  a  goldea 
hook  by  tlM  presiding  Drmd,  and  the  gathering  of  the 
cowslip,  and  other  pUnts  consecrated  to  the  power  of  b^al'- 
ing."  p.  SI3.  Mr.  Owen  concludes  bis  account  of  timBaitk 
4a4he  £i^ wki^  qiiumei:* 
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**  He  Cbair  of  GU«M«rg«n  iiMWg1h«  only  one  th^t  pMfrviBd 
tbe  avcieot  finfdic  iuat|uU«9.  it  w  ^f  ?o^»e^V9al;f^  to  briug  ii 
moTf  perliculiirly  to  th«;  notice  of  the  public  \  fior  without  it  w^ 
«bottId  probably  have  nothing  left  [either]  of  Bardigm  or  Druid^ 
ifm  except  io  scattered  ruiu9»  of  which  not  any  thing  uilisfac* 
tori  It  covld  now  be  made  out.  This  provincial  cKair  or  GorsedA 
has  regularly  pretenred  the  ancient  discipline,  and  has  oecaotaoally 
iMid  public  BieetiBf^  to  ^v^  alfcet  to  the  funetions  af  tbe  JUrdb 
belonging  to  it.  fome  of  these  meeting  were  expimaty  eonveiiaA 
M  Am  dmrr  of  the  Laids  MaKbarB  aad  other  poverful  fiimlies, 
who  wate  desircnMi  af  laproia^  voHietbiog  af  ibis  axtnariliiiaif 
agfitevi,  which  was  so  farmed,  a*  ta  h^ve  withiii  itadf  the  ww^ 
mi  sel^pteservati<|n  vjuder  all  the  great  phangea  of  the  QAtioii^ 
and  to  satisfy  the  wishes  uf  thv^exioblc  persooages*  several  of  tl^ 
fpost  intelligent  Bard?  of  the  times  were  appointed  to  collect  to- 
gether and  digest  every  particular  relating  to  the  Order.  Of  the 
Congresses  convoked  by  such  authorities,  the  first  was  on<ler  the 
|iatrobage  of  Sir  Richard  Neville ;  a  subsequent  one  was  hel4 
niMier  uie  auspieea  of  WilUam  Herbert,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  at 
Cardiir  Caatla  ia  1ft70;  another  in  IdM,  under  tfie  direction  of 
fiir£dwaod  Lewis,  ^f  the  Van ;  and  the  last  for  such  spatial  piia- 
po»e»  was  held  at  Bewj^r  Caslle  in  168I,  under  tlie  authority  Df 
Sir  Kiehard  Basset.  Tna  result  of  these  meetings  was  entarad 
into  hooksr  which  vei^  revised  in  the  la^t  maptioued  congress,  aj)4 
of  which  mannscript  copies  are  still  extant;  aud  the  original  f^ 
ipster  of  the  last  meeting  is  in  the  ppssessiion  of  Mf.  TuberviUe^  ^ 
Jjan  Baran  in  GlaA^organshire.'* 

The  Soppleoient  comprizes  a  long  and  very  useful  aaries  of 
brief  notices  by  Sir  Richard  for  the  direction  of  traTcUem 
thioogb  the  Principahty  of  all  those  places  which  arc  worth 
-visiting,  either  from  their  antrqnity^  their  pictaresqiie  beauty, 
or  their  connection  with  historical  transactions.  The  order 
io  which  these  objects  are  recommended  to  be  seen  ia  alsD 
welt  calculated  to  save  time,  which  in  sach  a  asountainoua 
irountry,  where  both  clouds  and  showers  are  abundant,  ia 
of  peculiar  advantage,  in  this  division  of  his  work^  Sir 
Bicnard  divides  the  Welch  Castles  into  three  classes^  wi^. 
The  original  British,  situated  on  high  and  aii|iost  inaccessi- 
ble monntainsy  or  dispersed  aboet  the  bills,  and  bearing  the 
same  characteristic 'features  of  rude  and  remote  antiquity^ 
^eiNe  which  are  excavations  made  in  the  ground  and  rock, 
warrooaded  by  an  inelosore  of  loose  stones,  have  the  vulgar 
luime  of  datiau  Qwyddtkd,  or  huts  of  the  wild  men,  ff€^ 
bobly  from  their  mode  of  construction;  the  second  cl|Uf 
<ff>aiprebends  those  Castles  that  were  coDstrncted  with  stoi)^ 
cemented  with  mortar,  and  placed  on  iesaeievated  aitoatioos; 
<he  third  indodes  the  more  artificial  buildiogs  of  the  Moiw 
piasi.    The  m9i  improv^m^j^  (b^t  was  ai^tpvard  madetsi 
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militaij  arcliitectare^  at  least  as  to  convenience  and  beanly, 
ift  strikingly  exhibited  in  the -stately  Castles  of  Conwy,  Caer* 
narvon,  and  Harlech,  all  which  were  erected  by  Edward  the 
first.  Sir  Richard  remarks  and  most  justly,  "  that  the  pic- 
toresqae  superiority  of  these  buildings  is  owing  to  the  intro- 
duction of  small  turrets  arising  from  the  larger  by  which  the 
.heavy  castellated  mass  of  masonry  receives  gieat  additional 
lightness  and  elegance/' 

In  tracing  the  '  Progress  of  Architecture'  in  this  Country^ 
Sir  Richard  supposes  and  most  probably  with  truth,  that  the 
Sftson  Style  was  formed  upon,  and  was  a  corruption  from^ 
the  Roman  Architecture.  The  Saxon  builders,  he  saysi 
*'  soon  deviated  from  the  regular  path  ifrhicb  their  predeces- 
sors bad  followed :  they  altered  the  proportions  of  columns^ 
changed  the  character  of  bases,  capital^,  architraves,  and  en- 
tablatures, they  introduced  an  entire  collection  of  new  orna<» 
ments  and  embellishments;  yet  still,  upon  the  whole,  the  Ro- 
man manner  predominated.''  Among  these  ornaments  were 
ititersecting  arches,  which  is  denominated  ^'  a  strong  Saxod 
peculiarity/'  and  from  which,  as  gradually  introduced  into 
general  practice,  the  Pointed  or  British  Style  of  Arcbttee- 
ture  is  thought  to  have  originated  ;  as  from  the  intersection 
of  two  semicircular  arches,  the  Pointed  Jrch,  in  its  most 
perfect  form,  that  is,  the  equilateral  triande,  was  thereby 'dis- 
covered. This  theory  which  Sir  Richard  has  adopted  to  its 
tail  extent,  be  has  endeavoured  to  elucidate  by  various  ex* 
amples drawn  from  different  buildings  in  South Wa]es,by  Mr.  J« 
Carter,  ^'  whose  Knowledge  of  each  particular  relating  to  our 
ancient  architecture/'  as  Sir  Richard  has  justly  remarked, 
^*  stands  unrivalled,  and  whose  laudable  and  unremitting  zeal 
•for  the  preservation  of  our  architectural  relics  from  the  goiUe 
hand  of  Innovation  stands  vnequalledJ*  All  we  lament  is, 
that  the  knowledge  and  the  zeal  of  Mr.  Carter  should  not 
lie  tempered  with  more  discretion.  His  judgment  and  ex« 
tended  information  in  architectural  science,  would  then  per-* 
baps  (we  say  perhaps,  tor  alas!  it  would  even  then  be  doubt- 
iai!).bave  their  due  weight;  and  no  future  Speaker  would 
Mnd  to  ScotMnid  Yard  for  desi^s  for  a  House  of  Lords,  which 
'whencarried  into  effect,  are  ioilnd-to  be  so  highly  disgrace** 
ful  as  scienti&c  production^  that  their  authors  dare  not  avow 
themselves  I  The  "*•  Improvements"  at  Westminster,— /»•- 
frovemenis!  most  shoclting  prostitution  of  the  term-- are  as  far 
las  relates  to  attempted  restorations  and  new  adaptations  to 
ancient  style  of  building,  most  miserably  defective.  Con«| 
«idered  as  works  of  art,  they  disgrace  the  taste  and  the  cha- 
jMiejr  of  the  nation*  They  present  a  mere  mon^el  anomalj;.'$ 
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-a  thmg^ withonta  name.  Even  the  Word  GuUc,  Mrhidb  akead j 
lialf  scooted  from  a  beaatifulalyleof  workaiaoship,  witisborily 
wander  abont  wholly  unappliedyisuUerly  insofficieni  toexpreitt 
4beir  barbarism.  A  eomnwn  mafloii»  wedo  not  mean  a  Master 
^ihe  fVcrh,  would  have  done  better ;  and  if  he  wanted  **  the 
taste  to  invent,"  would  have  had  **  the  modestpr  to  copy."— 
The  reader  wHI  pardon  this  digression.  We  wish  our  Coun* 
try  to  stand  as  pre-eminent  in  art,  as  in  arms;  and  when  w^ 
ktum  that  men  exist  whose  scientific  acquirements  are  equal 
M  any  task  that  conld  be  allotted  to  them»  we  feel  indignant 
thai  ihey  should  not  4;>e  employed.  The  crude^  and  abortive 
inisconceptions  that  are  now  springing  up  under  the  direction 
of  the  ignorant,  the  presumptuous,  and  the  vain,  are  scarcely 
one  remove  superior  to  the  mixed  productions  of  the  reiga 
of  James  the  First:  and  with  this  degradiagdifference^  /Aey 
pretend  more.  They  would  almost  iouluce  us  to  tbink^  that 
4hev  were  buUt  up  only  to  be  pulled  doun: — ^but  to  return. 

^r  Riduirx],  though  he  sometipies  speaks  of ;the  conirarieljf 
between  the  Saxon  and.  the  Norman  Architecture,  does  no^ 
Appear  to  have  absolutely  made  up  his  mind  as  to  the  partis 
colars  in  which  the  difference  consists;  and  all  his  example^ 
af  the  former  style,  are  deduced  from  buUdin^  avowedly 
greeted  in  the  Norman  timti. 

In  this  there  seems  to  be  an  evident  want  of  precision; 
for  if  there  are  any  edifices  in  this  country  to  which  the 
^ithet  Niirmau  can  be  truly  attached,  i^  must  be  t]^se  that 
arere  hmit  in  the  ages  immediately  subsequent  to  the  Con- 
quest. We  are  aware  that  Sir  Richard  may  contend  that  the 
impropriety  is  only  seeo^ing ;  for  that  th^  Saxon  people  still 
j^mained,  though  thfirgpvernmcnt  was  overthrown,  and  their 
/country  subjugated ;  and  that  the  general  principles  on  wbich 
Jthe  Normans  coostructed  th^ir  buildings  were  enoi^gh  identic 
£ed  with  those  of  the  SaxQn  architects  to  w.arrant  the  adop- 
tion of  tfae  phrase  Saxon  architecture,  whenever  the  Semi? 
circular  style  is  iD^an^.  Now  admitting  this  tp  be  thp 
general  fabt,  we  sbonl4  atill  argpe,  that  the  div^ion  of  oiir  an- 
cient architecture  into  Saxon,  Norman,  and  British,  yroQ]^ 
tend  to  greater  perspicifity  than  when  the  two*fold  division 
into  Saxon  and  British  only  is  used.  But  we  havfs  still  an- 
other motive  for  enforcing  ^is  distinction ;  though  at  present 
we  shall  refrain  from  argument,  and  contend  ourselves  wit(i 
merely  suegestin^  an  hypothesis  which  a  pretty  extensive 
sphere  of  ocMervation  has  excited  in  our  mind*  CanSir Richard 

ennt  out  a  single  specimen  of  building  now  standing>in  this 
ingdom,  that  is  purely  and  indubitably  Saxon ;  that  ca|i 
|he  proved  from  lii^oriuil  recprd^  to  have  been  erected  befo{e 
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tb«  f«igA  of  fidhrivd  tbe  C^dfeMor^  who  from  Im  oopnly  lo^ 
lertMnrse  with  the  Goothient,  wn  the  ibmbs  of  HitiodoGtuf 
Kofttidii  Ann  and  Norman  Maimera^  Hia«^  jeara  pfior  to  the 
Coti^iieit  ?  To  what  fabric  reallj  Saxony  cao  he  refer  u#  fb^ 
th6  ^  pecoltarity  of  intenectimg  arcbea ;' .  oi^  why  tdl  pa  %\mt 
ttre  '  devMioD  of  the  greater  part  of  ibe  »ave  of  St.  Davki'a 
Cathedral  h  Saxon,  and  upon  the  most  splendid  aeale/'  when 
It  was  not  erected  till  the  year  1 180»  temp.  Henry  11  f 

Theexatnple  of  the  early  uae  of  (be  poiated  arch  in  ila 
forest  and  sfmpleit  form,  from  the  Gharch  of  Manorbeer^ 
^  erected  it  may  be  presumed^  K>on  after  the  Cooquesr/*  19 
tet-y  curious;  yet  in  a  quei^ion  of  fact,  we  wish  not  tu  relj 
OD  ituppositk>n«  Among  sereral  instances  that  press  ttpo& 
bar  memory  where  the  date  is  certain>  of  the  use  of  the 
|>oit)ted  arch  in  tfai^  Norman  times,  we  shall  refer  to  two  that 
^re  immedtatdy  in  point  The  first  is  in  the  bodj^  of  Sa. 
JMicholas's  Churcbat  narbiedown,  near  Canterbury^  tbundetl 
Iby  Archbishop  Lanfranc  in  1084;.  the  other,  in  the  Church  of 
i^  Bartholotfkcw  the  Greats  adjoining  to  Smithfield,  wliicHk 
was  bailt  by  Rah^te>  or  Raher,  m  1 1  IS;  lb  the  latter  fakne^ 
lbes{>ace  at  the  iiiterftection  of  the  nave  and  transept,  over 
which  the  tower  x^m  Erected,  forms  a  paralldogram,  the 
longer  sides  of  which  are  supported  by  semi-ctrculur  airhea^ 
the  shorter,  by  pointed' otfck^  The  occasion  of  this  dissimi^ 
larity  is  apparent  \  the  architect  wibbcd  to  keep  aU  his  arches 
^f  the  same  height,  and  that  cioald  abt  have  been  effiecteit 
Without  the  ihtroduictibn  of  the  pointed  fo^m;  the'  Spaces 
Tbeiag^of  stfchdifibrertl  Widths*  * 

*  Thti  examples  of  the  gradual  progress  of  the  Pointed 
iBlyle  till  it  arrived  at  the  height  of  its  perfection  in  the  reigii 
W  Edward  the  Third,  and  of  it^subsecfuentth^terioratiohixtto 
Iflatness  in  the  Ihne  of  the  last  Harry,  are  well  chosen.  With 
the  did^y^nms  that  iflnstrate  the  metnodsof  striking  the  dif- 
ferent ^itids  bf  arches  that  "have  been  used  in  our  ancient 
buildings,  they  ocfe^pV  five,  ttut  of  the  six,  Plates*of  Archi- 
tecture, tv^th  which  Mr.  Cuter  bAs  a^ttstedtd  eineidate  fats 
rart  of  the  work. 
The  style  of  cbmposMon  which  Sir  Richaitl  has  oddpted 
both  in  his  traUfsliitions,  and  in  his  own  additiovis,  is  chamc5- 
terized  by  syYttplicity,  The  tlHail  of  ahtil^uartah  sutgecaa 
Seldom  admits  of  eioquettte  in  ileMiription,  and  ist  ne>vwvs 
J)hunness  T8  far  prefers  Me  to  aflfeclted  <lr&aakent.  Welwive 
tioliced  but  few  Errisita  besitfe  Wbat'appear  iti  the  conectibns 
to  t*ach  volunte-^lndependeoce'is  inva^iuMjr  sprft  taidlepen^ 
dance,  and  prebendery  ns^  for  pn^eMl  in  pages  xlviii 
find  li^  et  vice  versa:  in  page  zlix^  «voeilk)«s  is  sutetJtotelL 


fitl  Yictpriesy  prpbftbly  a  mistake  for  sueceMlte^  I'he  Ea- 
grwiogSj  generally  apeakiDg^  are  well  executed :  those  of  the 
views  and  landscape  scenery  were  by  the  late  Mr.  William 
Byrne  from  drawings  by  Sir  Richard  himself:  the  antiaoiuaa 
were  drawn  by  Carter^  and  engraved  by  the  yottoger  maine. 
The  foUowinff  is  a  list  of  them.  Sylvester  Giraldaa  Cambre»^ 
^is;  EiEgy  of  GiraMos  Cambnentis;  Moiramtol  ofOiraMaa 
pambrensts;  View  of  the  Tomb  of  Gtraldaa  Caasbrtnsk; 
jCampaigns  of  Jnltds  Cas^r  in  Britain;  Campaigns  of  Plan* 
tins  and  ClAudias;  Line  of  Forts  drawn  by  Ostoriuson  tfH$ 
rivers  l^ei^  and  Avon ;  Six  plates  of  Roman  Inscriptions; 
Mapof  ancient  Wales;  Raidergwy;  Brecheinoc;  Lantboni; 
JLbergeveoni ;  IJsk;  Caerdyf;  Landaf;  Ichnography  of 
Laodaf  Cathedral;  Tomb-stone  at  £wenitb;  Ewenath  or 
Ewenny;  Margan:  Ancient  Cross  at  Margan;  Cvdweli; 
Lanwadein^  or  I^Emhaden ;  Uaverford;  Pembrooh;  Kn^bt 
of  the  Barri  Family;  ]4aenor  Pyrr,  or  Manorbeeri  Rhys 
Prince  of  South  Wales;'  Menevia,  St.  David's;  £ffigT  of 
Prince  Rhys;   Mehevia,  St.  Davids,  second  view;  Icbno>- 

S'  raphy  of  the  Cathedral  (jharch  of  St.  David;  Plan  of  the 
oildings  at  St.  David^s;  Laohever^  or  Nevem;  Cilgarran; 
Stratflar^  or  Stratarfloiida;  Traeth  Mawr;  Caernarvon; 
Baachor;  Beaumaris;  Diiias  Emrys;  Conwy^  first  view; 
Kuehtan;  Lanedwy^  or  St.  Asaph ;  Wenloch ;  Soowdon,  from 
pipel  Cerrig)*  Con wy> second  view;  Powis;  and  Six  plates  of 
Arcfattecture.  « 
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Turton'i  Unni's  General  Syaem  of  Nature. 
[Continued  from  p.  8d.] 
HAVING  already  spoken  of  the  eeneral  merit  of  this  nios| 
pf^efulWork,  we  shall  now  proceed  to  present  onr  readers 
wilh  some  short  specimens  of  the  manner  in  which  this  trans- 
lation is  executed^  as  well  as  of  the  numerous  additions  which 
Dr.  Turton  has  added  to  the  oi  iginal.  The  latter  indeed  are 
bighly  important^  as  the  progress  of  natural  history  has  beeu 
tetremely  rapid  «hce  Unn^  s  System  of  NaUire  first  appear- 
bA,  «iid  still  more  so  even  since  Gmeiio's  edition  of  it.  Our 
own  language  has  also  acquired  the  valuable  works  of  Pen«- 
oant,  Latham,  ShaW,  Donovan,  and  otfaefS>  on  the  aoimai 
kingdom  since  that  period,  besides  many  other  detached  or 
iniscellaoebns  essays  in  this  science.  Dr.  Turton  in  this  sy^ 
tem  has  ma^e  the  following  divisions  of  the  animal  kingdotn^ 
tb^  first  volume  embraces  the  Mammalia,  Birds,  Amphibia^ 
flOd  fishes^  the  second  and  lhird>  Insects;  and  the  fourths 
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Worms.  Tbe  following  description  of  an  animri  in  the  order 
BrutOf  the  Platypus  Jnatinus,  or  Dqok-billed  Platypus^  oC 
New  Holland^  is  furnished  by  Dr.  Shaw. 

**  Of  ^11  the  mammalia  yet  kaown  it  seems  the  most  eztraordi- 
liaiy  in  its  eonformation ;  exhibiting^  the  perfect  resemblance  of  the 
beak  of  a  duck  engrafted  on  the  head  of  a  quadruped.  So  accn* 
late  is  the  similitudes,  that,  at  first  view,  it  oataraily  excites  the 
idea  of  some  deceptive  preparation  by  artificial  means :  the  yery 
jepidermia,  proportioQ,  serratur^g,  u^aon^  pf  opening,  and  other 
parti(culars  of  c^e  faMeak  .of  a  ^h/^vejler,  qr  othfis  brioa^r.^illed  species 
p(  duc|E,  prieseoting  themselves  to  the  view :  n,or  is  it  without  the 
siost  minute  an4  rigid  examination^  that  yre  cau  persuade  ourselves 
of  its  being  the  real  beak  or  snout  of  a  quadruped.  The  body  is 
depressed,  and  has  some  resemblance  to  that  of  an  otter  in  minia- 
ture ;  it  IS  covered  with  a  very  thick,  soft,  and  beayer-like  fufr,  and 
is  of  a  moderately  dark  brown  above,  and  of  a  subferni^nous 
white  beneath.  The  head  is  flattish,  and  rattier  small  than  large; 
the  mouth  or  snout,  as  before  observed,  so  exactly  resembles  thai 
of  some  broad«billed  species  of  duck,  that  it  miglu  be  mistakea 
for  such :  round  the  base  is  a  flat,  circular  meugibrane,  somewhat 
deeper  or  wider  below  than  above ;  yiz.  below  near  the  fifth  of  an 
inch»  and  above  about  an  eiglith.  The  tail  is  fiat,  furry  like  thp 
body,  rather  short  and  obtuse*  with  an  almost  bifid  termination ; 
it  is  broader  at  the  base,  and  gradually  lessens  tp  the  tip,  and  i» 
about  three  inches  in  length;  its  colour  is  similar  to  that  of  the' 
body.  The  leneth  of  the  whole  animal  from  the  tip  of  the  beak 
to  that  of  the  tad  is  thirteen  inches;  of  the  beak  an  inch  and  a& 
half.  The  legs  arc  very  shorty  terminating  in  a  broad  web,  which 
on  the  fore  feet  extends  to  a  considerable  distance  beyond  the 
•claws;  but  on  the  hind  feet  reaches  no  farther  than  the  roots  of  th« 
claws.  On  the  fore  feet  are  five  claws,  straight^  strongs  and  sharp 
pmnted ;  the  two  exterior  ones  somewhat  shorter  than  the  three 
middle  ones.  On  the  hind  feet  are  six  claws,  longer  and  more  in* 
dined  to  a  curved  form  than  those  of  the  fore  feet ;  the  exterior 
toe  and  claw  are  considerably  shorter  than  the  four  middle  ones; 
the  interior,  or  sixth,  is  seated  much  higher  up  than  the  rest,  and 
resembles  a  strong  sharp  spur.  All  the  legs  are  hairy  above ;  the 
fore  feet  are  naked  both  above  and  below,  but  the  hind  feet  are 
bairy  above  and  naked  below.  The  internal  edges  of  the  under  ma»' 
dibie  (which  is  narrower  than  the  upper)  are  serrated  or  channelled 
with  numerous  striae,  as  in  a  duck*s  bill.  The  nostrils  are  small 
and  round,  and  are  situated,  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  from  the  top 
of  the  bill,  and  are  about  the  eighth  of  an  inch  distant  from  each 
other.  There  is  no  appearance  of  teeth ;  the  palate  is  removed,  but 
seema  to  have  resembled  tliat  of  a  duck ;  the  tongue  ^Iso  is  want- 
ing in  the  specimen.  The  ears,  or  auditory  foramina,  are  placed 
about  half  an  inch  beyond  the  eyes ;  they  appear  like  a  pair  of  oval 
boles  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  there  being  no  exter* 
nal  ear.  On  the  upper  part  of  the  head,  on  each  side,  a  little  bo- 
youd  the  beak>  are  situated  two  smallish  oval  white  spots*  in  tb^ 
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kmerpMt  of  each  of  which  are  unlit^ded  the  cjfet,  er  atlcul  tb« 
fwrU  aUotted  to  the  ammal  for  aome  kind  of  visioo ;  for  from  the 
thickne»  of  the  for  and  the  tmaUnett  of  the  organs,  they  seem 
to  hare  heen  but  obscarely  calculated  for  distinct  yisiou,  atid  are 
probably  like  those  of  moles,  and  some  other  animals  of  that 
iribe ;  or  perha)>s  even  subcotaneous,  the  whole  apparent  diameter 
of  the  canty  in  which  they  were  placed  not  exceeding  the  tenth  of 
an  inch. 

**  When  we  consider  the  eeneial  form,  of  this  animal,  and  parlir 
cvlarlv  its  bill  and  webbed  feet,  we  shall  readily  perceive  that  it 
most  be  a  resident  in  watery  situations ;  that  it  has  the  habits  ot 
dig^ng  or  burrowing  in  the  banks  of  rivefs,  or  under  ground ;  and 
that  its  food  consists  of  aquatic  plants  and  animals.  This  is  all> 
that  can  at  present  be  reasonably  guessed  at :  future  observatibni^ 
made  in  its  native  reeions,  will,  it  is  hoped,  afford  us  more  ample 
information,  and  will  make  us  folly  acquainted'  with  the  natural 
history  of  an  aniipal>  whiph  differs  so  widely  from  all  other  quad** 
rupeds,  and  which  verifies  in  a  most  striking  manner  the  observa* 
tion  qf  BufFon,  viz.  that  whatever  was  possible  for  Nature  to  pro* 
duce  has  actually  been  produced," 

We  shall  give  another  extract  descriptive  of  a  more  fami- 
Ijar  and  more  useful  animal,  the  ox  ^nua^  in  which  it  will 
appear,  that  our  author  has  not  omitted  to  notice  all  the 
modern  discoveries^  which  serve  tp  characterize  each  parti* 
cnlar  species  of  animals* 

«<  BOS.  Hams  hollow,  bent  outwards  and  forwards,  semicirco* 
lar,  smooth ;  /are  Utih  lower  8 :  iusks  0» 

**  These  fight  by  pushing  with  the  horns;  delight  in  low  rich 
pastures,  are  used  for  draught  and  bufthen,  and  ^-aluable  for  their 
^eshy'miik,  hides,  and  many  domestic  purposes. 

f*  ToHrus.  Horns  round,  turned  outwurds;  dewlaps  lax.'        Ox* 

1.  Horns  short,  thick,  reflected  back ;  forehead  curly.  Wild  Ox. 

p.  Horns  bent  back ;  mane-very  long.  Bonasng. 

c.  Horns  bent  forwards ;  back  gibbous ;  mane  long.      Bwem. 

S«  Horns  round,  smooth,  distant  at  the  base,  bent  forwards. 

European  Oau 

b.  Horns  short,  hendiog  back  close  to  the  neck;  boay  red;  a 

fatty  bunch  on  the  shoulder.  Indian  Ox» 

c.  Horns  nearly  erect,  turned  forwards;  a  fatty  bunch  on  the 

shoulders.  Zebtu 

d.  Diminutive;  size  of  a  large  dog.  Surat  Ojc 
k.  Horns  pendulous,  adhering  only  to  the'skin ;  back  with  a 

bunch.  Abysihiian  Ox. 

f.  Horns  pendulous;  back  gibbous :  size  large;  body  white- 

Madat^ascar  Ox» 

Body  white;  ears  black.  Timan  Ox. 

Body  snowy;  legs  slender;  horns  elegant;  hoofs  black; 

very  swift.  African  Ox. 

ff  Inhabits  various  parts  of  the  worldi  and  Is  doneMcated  ale 


t 
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«i#«t  citay  wbtve,  for  the  piwpiitci  of  ai^riralturt^  ot  for  iti  i 
ftful  skin ;  k  aoMCtiints  fonnd  ib  Engltod  and  ScoUaad  [awl  lnB» 
luul]  of  aomoU  [and  abaof  a  large]  tiae  withootharoa;  efastif 
Bate,  iricieoaa  attacking  with  the  home;  teaviag  up  the gtaond  aai 
ataanpiog  wm  the leet  when  enraged ;  u  avajscT  9t>  a  YAaioMivf 
taasAaE  coiniuviciai.B  va  MAnaivp*  aiid  FasTEMTiir^  rv» 
wax  nmcTiOH  FaoM  tHb  skall^poz  ;  U  inferted  hy  gacUiioip 
lice»  and  other  insects;  is  poisoned  hy  yew,* hemlock,  aconite,  and 
■  «aenioae;  lives  14n^i6  yean;  gfavid  nine  nioatha»  bringa  ooe^ 
larely  two  yoang.** 

Besides  th^  Taurus  there  are  eight  ather  s^pecies  of  the  ge« 
Dus  BoSy  but  the  above  is  Sufficient  to  convey  an  idea  of  the 
new  and  diver3e  information  incorporated  in  ibis  translation^ 
from  tiie  feathered  uibe  we  shall  quote  oulv  the  description 
of  one^ery  curious  liUle  bird,  in  the  genus  muticapa. 

**  Musieapa  (fly-«atcher).  Sill  nearly  triangular,  nptehed  eaeh 
aide,  bent  in  at  the  tip,  and  beset  with  briatles  at  the  root :  fMf 
(mostly)  divided  to  their  origin.  Mniicapa  Malaehmra  (Soft-tailed 
Flyqitcher)  brown,  beneath  ferruginous;  throat  (of  the  male) 
blue;  tail  long*  wedged  with  loose^webbed  feathers.  Inhabits 
marshy  places  of  New  South  Wales;  lives  amon^  long  grass  and 
rushes,  in  which  it  hides  itst;lf  very  dexteroiiisly :  three  inchifs  lon^^, 
Ztaa.  TVofiJ.  4.  p.  240.  Bill  brownish  black ;  head  with  a  pale 
azure  bar  from  the  base  of  the  bill  over  the  eye ;  fr&ni  and  cheek$ 
ferruginous ;  middle  of  the  belly  nearly  white ;  feathers  of  the  frudl 
«nd  num  long,  soft,  silky ;  uAige  short,  brownish  black*  edged 
with  rufous  brown ;  body  above  stricked  with  brownish  black ;  imil 
ahoTO  four  inches  long,  the  shafts  black,  slender,  and  armed  each 
aide  wHh  minute,  slender,  l>lack  filaments  like  hair.  Ftmmk  witht 
out  the  azure  throat  and  bar  over  the  eye.*' 

If  we  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  Pr.  Turton's  tranala^ 
lioas  aad  additions  to  the  Mammalia^  ornithology  and  icbtby* 
ology,  we  nmst  be  atill  better  pleased  with  his  entomology^ 
whicn  is  indeed  to  be  eonsidered  aimoat  as  a  new  work,  for 
ihe  alterations  and  additions  from  Fabricius  and  our  British 
entomologists,  are  eqoally  numerous  and  important.  As  there 
is  no  English  translation  of  tl)e  Erttomologia  of  Fabncios,  the 
present  is  the  only  scientific  work  in  whicn  the  mere  English 
reader  can  acquire  an  tidequate  knowledge  of  this  mosf 
j^leasing  and  diversified  branch  of  natural  history.  We  also 
j^rove  of  JDr.  T.'s  adopting  to  a  certain  extent  the  system 
of  Fabricius  in  preference  to  that  of  lino^;  and  sdtbougb 
.Omelin  had  bef<ire  done  much  in  this  respect,  yet  still  much 
4'emained  to  be  done.  Notwithstanding  the  frivolous  objec- 
tions of  some  French  entomologists  to  the  difficulties  attend- 
ing the  study  of  Fabricius's  method,  because  it  requires  the 
frequent  use  of  the  microacope  to  investigate  the  jaws  of 
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the  tniect,  its  great  ttiperiorily  jn  accimc;  both  in  clasitfi* 
cadon  and  descriptk>D,  will  onqnestiooably  establt^  it  on  the 
Bosl  permanent  basis.  The  very  nature  of  insects  must  alooef 
reqoiie  «  minnle  e^aaiination,  and  vhy  Ibia  sttonM  not  be 
dooeirdli  glasses  as  well  as  wMiout  Kbeiii^  it  wmM  be4ili- 
ccilt  to  say,  especiattj  as  a  vast  vnriMy  ^  them  are  not 
elearfy  ^isceraiMe  by  the  naked  eye.  The  better  infemed 
Fremsh  nattiialtsts  h'owev<er  have  adopted  the  flirsteta  of  Fa-* 
brictirs,  and  tbetr  museum  is  arranged  after  the  manner  of 
this  able  emomdogist.  Had  it  not  been  for  swelKn^  thescf 
already  -ponderous  volumes^  we  could  have  wished  indeed 
that  Dr.  Tafton  had  prefaced  this  aoeuant  of  insects,  with  an 
abstract  of  Fabricius's  method  of  naming  tbem>  and  ais<» 
with  something  of  ti)e  general  priwc^les  of  nomenclatare 
aan  eem moH vgy •  k  nere  is  notning  wnicn  ntsaMsvs  y^ott^ 
students  so  much^  as  a  multiplicity  of  scientific  terms^  the 
nature  or  reason  oF  which  they  cannot  at  first  fully  compre- 
hend:  in  this  case,  etymological  definitions  are  extremely 
Msefulj  as  th^y  assist  the  memory  and  enlighten  jthe  judg- 
luent.  The  Lnglish  entomologist  however  is  here  ftirnished 
with  a  description  of  all  the  known  insects  in  this  country, 
distinctly  marked  with  an  asterisk  ^,  besides  those  of  other 
oouBtries,  amounting  peihaps  to  about  I?  or  18,000  diflfeient 
insects,  and  occupying  above  1500  closely  printed  pages, 
llie  number  of  worms*  including  te^aoea  and  zoophytes,  in 
Ae  4th  vol.  amounts  to  nearly  7000,  so  that  Dr.  Tnrton  haa 
bere  furnished  the  student  of  animated  nature  wii!b  scientific 
descriptions  of  about  25,000  animals,  independent  of  the 
quadrupeds,  birds,  and  fishes!  From  such  an  immense  di*^ 
versity  we  shall  take  the  first  British  inject  that  occurs,  as  an 
ezaotple  uf  the  manner  in  which  insects  are  described  hj 
our  author.  The  following  is  from  the  Coleopterous  class^ 
genus  Scaraba^us. 

•*  Scarahaus.  b.  Mandible  arched,  slightly  toothed ;  abdomaa 
naked  at  the  end,  obliquely  truncate.  5.  Mtloloniha.  (Tree- 
>eetle.  Cockchaifer.)  Testaceoos;  thorax  hairy ;  tail  inflected; 
a  triangular  white  spot  at  each  incisure  of  the  abdemea.  Dano^ 
vm*MBnfli$h  Insecis,  VIll,  plate  a64,  fig.  2.  Ohvi^^r'fe  Insects^ 
1,6.  tall.  1.  fig.  1.  . 

<«  lahabits  in  great  numbers  the  northern  part  of  Europe,  aud 
it  the  most  mischievous  of  all  European  insects;  the  grub  is  sc^fc 
and  grey,  with  testaceous  head  aod  legs,  tematas  in  the  earth  thrae 
^sam  before  it  is  transformed  into  the  perfect  insect,  and  devours 
the  roots  of  com  and  other  vegetahles,.  sometimes  laying  waste  a 
Urge  tract  of  country :  the  beetle  sticks  to  trees,  the  leaves  of  which 
>t  feeds  upon,  and  is  eagerly  sought  afler  and  devoured  b^  swine«. 
bati^  cruws^  vad  poultry.    If  Uie}'  appcas  in  the  autumu  m  conn*" 
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^icrmble  qvaatitiffa,  thtf  aie  «id  t^  farcnui  cpideoiic  disonkn^. 
Taries  aanvaUy  io  having  the  tluiMx  mfoos  and  blftck :  theaMfeia 
ffistinguisbed  bj  a  pointed  inftectedtuL** 

The  conaideratienNtf  the  5tb  and  6th  vohinied  on  the  Ve- 
getable^ and  the  7tb  on  the  Mineral  kingdoois^  with  the  life 
of  Linn^  we  mast  d^er  to  another  occawofi,  and  vrIso  our 
vemarks  on  the  plates.  The  great  lidMMir  which  this  General 
System  of  Natare  most  hove  cost  the  translator^  and  the  jur 
dicious  additions  and  observations  which  be  has  made>  would 
demand  a  more  extensive  e](aminatioo,  were  not  the  work 
of  sQcb  a  natare  as  all  natoralists,  or  even  amateurs  of  natu- 
lai  sobjects,  will  think  it  necessary  to  possess,  without  any 
laboured  recommendation  from  us.  We  shall  however  resume 
the  investigation  in  our  next. 

EdTxy  and  Elgiva  and  Sir  Enerard.    Tito  TaleSf  by  the  Ret. 

Robert  Bland,    pp.  187.  small  8to.  7s.  Longman  and  Co* 

1808. 

Mr.  BLANDbas  presented  us  with  an  elegant  little  volume. 
We  believe  it  is  the  first  time  his  name  has  appeared  before 
the  Public^  bat  from  some  expressions  we  have  met  with  in 
perusing  the  present  work,  we  collect  that  he  was  the  Author 
of  an  Anonymous  Volume  which  appeared  a  short  time  ago 
under  the  Title  of"  Translations  from  the  Greek  Anthologv ; 
(a  work  which  displayed  much  feeling  and  taste)  and  from  the 
general  manner  of  his  versification  we  should  suppose  hii% 
to  have  been  long  practised  in  the  art  of  poetical  compo- 
sition. The  present  Volume  contains  two  Tales ;  ,the  first  of 
uhich  is  historical,  the  latter  wholly  fijctitious. 

It  is  not  a  little  worthy  of  observatioa,  how  very  imper- 
fcclly  the  generality  of  our  Countrymen  are  acquainted  with 
the  early  periods  of  our  history.  Those  who  study  it  as  a 
Science  will,  it  may  be  expected  often  overlook  the  details 
of  facts.  They  take  no  delight  in  the  peculiar  Scenes  tbey 
are  presented  with,  but  are  contented  with  the  business  of 
observing  the  whole  as  it  describes  and  illustrates  the  pro* 
gress  of  mankind,  and  develop  the  great  principles  of  hii* 
man  Action.  From  those  who  are  less  studious^  a  better 
taste  might  be  expected,  but  too  often,  where  it  exists,  it  is 
very  early  checked  by  the  fasinations  of  fiction.  Mere  idle 
general  readers  seldom  begin  the  history  of  their  coantry  at 
a  period  more  distant  than  a  century  or  two  from  their  own 
times.  And  yet,  what  portion  of  history  is  there  so  interest- 
ing, as  that  which  relates  the  events  ot  a  world  just  emerg- 
ing from  the  night  of  barbarism,  and  lighted  with  the  first 


and  pare&i  hesiVBkS  of  civilizatioQ  ?  where  ever;  ekuracier  we 
eonteoipiate  i^  made  softer  by  distaiice,  every  biemish  of  de- 
tail withheld,  and  every  beanty  condensed  and  heightened  i 
For  oar  own  parts  we  feel  a  peculiar  gratification  in  lurniog 
from  the  toil  of  disgust  of  the  more  modern  views  of  bumaa 
life  to  those  scenes,  where  (although  we  may  as  Philosophera 
rationally  suppose  the  same  disgusts  to  have  existed)  we  are 
not  forcibly  called  to  the  contemplation  of  them ;  and  we 
feel  grateful  to  any  one  who  calls  our  attention  to  such 
scenes,  even  without  the  aid  of  poetical  embelishment.  But 
it  is  one  of  the  many  prerogatives  of  genius,  that  it  not  onlj 
sheds  a  lustre  over  its  object  while  employed  about  it,  bi^ 
lenders  it  for  ever  after  interesting— -A  parallel  circumstance  ^ 
may  be  observed  in  the  natural  world.  Where  we  have  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  and  open  country,  we  are  charmed  with  . 
the  grandeur  and  extent  of  the  whole,  or  we  dwell  upon  those 
'spots only,  which  Art  or  Nature  may  have  rendered  promi* 
oeat;  till  a  gleam  of  sunshine  happening  to  pass  over  the 
surface  of  the  view,  rests  for  a  moment  on  some  beautiful 
object  unobserved  before,  lights  it  up  with  new  brilliance^ 
and  makes  us  wonder  that  we  had  never  observed  what  nov 
appears  so  lovely.  We  for  ever  afterwards  seek  for  tlie  fa* 
vourite  spot,  and  neither  sun  nor  clouds  deprive  it  of  its  in* 
terest. 

The  historical  facts,  on  which  Mr.  Bland  has  foimded  his 
first  story,  are  shortly  these*:  Edwy,  in  the  year  9^5,  succeed 
ed  his  uncle,  Edred,on  the.throneof  EngUnd,  rendered  illus- 
Irions  by  the  wisdom  and  valour  of  hk  great  grandfather, 
Alfred,  ^i:om  whom  tie  was  fifth  in  anccession)  and  insecui« 
by  the  concessions  which  the  weakness  and  superstition  of 
his  predecessor  had  made  to  m  insolent  and  encroaching 
Clergy.  Edwy  was  of  a  warm  and  impatient  temper  and 
coula  but  ill  brook  these  encroachments,  which  had  already 
groWn  to  such  a  height  as  to  make  the  royal  Inheritance  littie 
more  than  a  name,  and  reduce  almost  every  action  of  cbe 
Pnnce  haieatb  the  oootroul  of  his  subjects.  His  marriage 
with  Elgiva,  a  princess  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  accoot* 
plishments,  but  who  was  unfortunately  relatcnl  to  him  within 
the  degrees  of  Affinity  prohibited  by  the  Canon  law,  gave 
toch  offence  to  the  Clergy,  that  Odo,  Archbishop  of  Canter* 
bury,  and  Dunstaa  (then  Abbot  of  Giastonbnry,  but  who  ia 
the  coarse  of  Edwy's  reign  succeeded  to  the  Primacy)  took 
i4>on  diemselves  to  declare  the  marriage  void ;  in  addltkm 

*  'They  are  principally  collected  from  Hume,  Henry,  and  Gold* 
smith. 
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16  wki«h  they  seized  the  bride  on  tkie  eveniag^W  maniags, 
tore  her  from  the  arms  of  her  yo«thfii4  monarch ;  reared  her 
face  wkh  red-hot  irons ;  carried  her  over  to  Ireland^  and  im* 
mnred  her  a  ckiee  prisoaer  in  the  castle  of  oa^  of  their  re« 
beHioae  adherents.  Daring  her  Cajptivity,  the  Kiog  relao 
taotly  sabmitted  to  a  divorce;  but  it  is  probable  that  this 
was  only  a  teiDporary  expedient  and  would  not  have  been 
permanently  acquiesced  ia  i  for,  the  unhappy  4]aeeBj  being 
released  from  her  imprisomadeat^  was  4yingio  the  open  arms 
of  her  husband^  when  siU  w»s  seized  and  cruelly  ouirdered 
bjr  a  party  of  retainers  under  the  immediate  authority  of 
GMo.  Of  these  materials  Mr.  Bland  has  made  an  interesting 
afnd  affecting  Tale.  The  Poem  opens  with  a  descriptaoft  of 
the  Marriage^  Banquet,  and  an  EpicharUmium  is  put  into  the 
Month  of  the  onoe  celebrated  EgiU  Skillagrimj  from  which. 
we  select  the  following  Passages : 

^  Hail  Royal  Youth,  befriended  from  abov# 
With  glorious  empire  and  the  Palm  of  liOre, 
Fair  fiowV  of  Knighthood  famed  for  noble  blood. 
For  couitly  ^race  ond  warlike  hardihood ; 
Thine  ia  the  Lahd  ;--4br  Uiee  bold  navies  ride 
Exalting  on  the  tribuUry  Tide. 
fTa  rival  tbee  the  valiant  ji^rivf  in  Jight 
And  P^n  Chieftains  crouch  beneath  thy  might* 
^Yet,  Prince,  awhije  forbairing  to  be  great,  i 

Exchange  for  lively  love  thy  sceptrecistatc, 
Fort>ake  awhile  thy  Kingdom*9  weightier  care  ;•«« 
Hail  happy  monarch-— hail,  all  beauteous  fair.** 

«*  Hail  to  the  hour,  the  young,  the  golden  hoiir^ 
That  holds  a  prince  epslaved  to  Beauty's  powqr  J 
For  tec  pale  evening  comes  ^nd  %vith  it  brngs 
Love*s  dear  reward,  and  rapture  on  its  wings; 
Hour  pf  endearing  looks  and  wreathed  9mU^» 
Of  mystic  tokens  and  of  amorous  wiles. 
Prince  Wee  the  tiBde  ;-«-4kHa  every  base  aHoy 
Fvae  thy  ntpi  soul,  uud  yiald  it  all  m  ,joy : 
Srinoe  ifeize  the  joy»  vrhile  happy  planets  shad 
JBaha  on  thy  youth  and  raptore  on  thy  bed ; 
^cftiendad  c^  the  h«^v*ns  that  kiodly  jriinwer 
Their  dews  of  joyance  pa  thia  tender  ho^r  V* 

Cdwy  letinss  early  from  the  Banquet  and  the  Poet  eakts 
Aat  oocaaioa  to  ponrtray  dhe  Characters  i»f  Odo  amd  Don- 
alao^  .which  .he -does  with  muob  justice  and  discrininauoa. 
The  former  of  these  Prelates  seises  the  moment  when  .tlis 
fliinda  of  the  nobles  are  inflamed  by  wine^  i[tfaat  great  assis- 
tant in  the  cause  of  fanaticism  and  superstition)  to  develop 
Ilia  designs.    He  painu  in  artful  colours  the  guilt  of  the 
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enamoiired  Edwy,  and  the  punishment  which  stern  jastice 
requires,  and  her  mor^  rigoroas  diKpensers  meditate^  and 
stamping  with  his  foot,  a  dreadful  band  of  nifflans  cased  in 
black  drmoor  appears,  headed  by  Dnnstanj  bearing  in  hit 
arms  the  pale  and  lifeless  Eigiva.— -In  this  state  she  is  har- 
ried from  England — At  the  same  moment  the  flame  catches 
the  discontented  nobles  in  the  North,  and  Edwy  is  obliged  to 

3 ait  the  pursuit  of  his  Queen  for  tlie  protection  of  his  king^ 
om.  In  the  mean  while  the  rescoe  of  Elgiva  is  undertaken 
by  Clarenbertj  a  faithful  subject  and  friend  of  her  ill  fated 
L>rd.  The  character  of  this  nobleman  is  one  of  the  best 
drawn  aind  most  highly  finished  portraits  we  have  met  with 
io  all  modern  poetry.  He  is  one  of  those  accomplisheldy 
and  knightly  gentlemen  who  form  the  just  boast  and  glor/ 
of  the  times  of  chivalry.  A  character  built  upon  those 
truly  anti-leVeliing,  and  anti-jacobin  principles  which  in  the 

t resent  age  jire  (^hnost  forgotten,  and  whicli  we  make  it  our 
usiness  (as  we  cQpceive  it  to  be  our  duty)  to  hold  np  to  the 
continual  respect  and  admiration  of  our  readers.  The  more 
we  reflect  upon  the  history  of  the  world  and  the  natural 
principles  and  progress  of  the  human  mind,  the  more  we  are 
coovioced  that  public  honour  is  the  surest  safeguard  of , 
public  prosperity,  and  that  it  will  not  be  long  before  we 
shall  meet  with  a  pretty  general  confession  of  the  futility  of 
those  speculative  doctrines  of  public  virtue  ^nd  equalization 
of  ranks,  which  like  ignes  fatui  have  of  late  agisted  the 
wofM^  but  which  Are  at  bottom  no  more  than  cloaks  for 
self-mterest  and  low  cunning  and  intr^gue-r-a  truth  which 
the  deluge  of  blood. they  have  caused*  to. flow  throughout 
Europe,  before  the  eyes  of  us  all,  ought  sufficiently  to  attest. 
— We  extract  the  whole  of  this  character  as  a  fine  illustra- 
tion of  those  gallant  and  chivalrous  traits,  which  (adapted  to 
existing  circumstatices)  we  should  always  wish'to  see  exist* 

•*  The  pridfe  of  Knights  brave  Clarenbert  was  known 
And  all  in  efave  aud  knightly  feats  outshone. 
Yet  cursM  bj-  fortune  tlio'  enrich'd  with  Power 
The  child  of  sorrow  froin  his  natal  hour. 
For,  with  the  very  pangs  that  gave  him  breatji 
His  gentle  mother  closed  her  eyes  in  death. 
His  sire  o*er  distant  regfions  bent  to  roam 
Fro^i  the  blatjk  sadness *of  a  widow'd  home, 
Sought  foreign  wars  and  fell  among  theslain, 
'When  German  Otho  fell  in  fair  Lovrara. 
Two  sisters  trusted  to  a  guardian's  hands. 
Who  meanly  thirsted  for  their  gold  and  lands. 
In  buddine  charms  when  high  their  poises  beat 
With  ymibfal  rapture  and  th*  Wflrld  wts  sw<«W 
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Bjr  hdlbh  arts  subdued  were  dooni*d  tb-  shraud 
IMr  ^loomiue  beauties  fnNUi  the  admiring  crowds 
With  cleisterM  B«n  to  sadden  out  their  jears- 
In  barren  durance»  and  veluctant  tears» 
Gajr  was  his  heart:  but  nem'ry  of  his  birth 
Would  oft  with  sorrow  cloud  lus  pasanng  mirth^ 
He  mourn*d  a  friendless  state;  and  ofleu  wept 
On  the  eotd  marble  where  his  mother  slept, 
I        WishM  from  the  sireron  whom  he  hardly  smirdf 
Unconscious  jet,  te  bear  the  name  of  child ; 
Oft  solitary  paced  in  dead  of  night 
Around  the  walls  af  sainted  iBthelbright» 
Where  lost  for  evev  is  their  age*s  bloom 
Immured  and  buried  living  in  the  Tomb, 
A  guardian's  curse  th*  unhappy  maids  deplore 
Forbade  to  hear  or  greet  their  Brother  more. 
Hence,  tho*  in  outward  shew  devoid  of  care., 
Pride  of  the  brave,  and  pleasing  to  the  fair, 
Tho*  foremost  in  the  brilliant  court  he  shone 
Yet,  loathing  life,  he  lov*d  to  muse  alone  7 
And,  looking  to  the  void  futurity 
ResoWd  Ho  dmre  aome  glorious  deedt  and  die*. 
'  Bound  to  his  prince  hy  loyalty  and  blood. 
The  first  of  Champions  tn  his  cause  he  stood^ 
Not  the  «iy  comrade  of  bis  happier  hour. 
To  swell  bis  train  and  idolize  his  power^ 
But  most  a  friend,  when  other  friends  withdrew  ; 
Ev^tt  in  the  winter  ^  his  fortwies  trutm 
Elgiva^s  youth  by  tyranny  opprest 
First  warm*d  with  enterprize  his  vacant  breast ; 
And  of  his  death  the  destinies  decreed 
On  Beauty's  side,  *twere  happiness  to  bleed. 
Hence  to  his  lord  he  swore  by  Knighthood*s  Lews. 

^    To  free  the  fair  or  perish  in  her  Cause : 
And  when  with  danger  he  began  to  strive. 
Then  farst  he  Ih'd  and  felt  it  bliss,  to  live:'^ 

**  Arms,  love,  and  honour,  noble  sentiment. 
Fair  courtesy  and  glorious  hardimeht. 
Obedience  high,,  and  unenslaved  by  fears,. 
Respect  and  silent  reverence  for  years, 
A  comely  favour,  gracious  words*  that  gained 
The  listner's  heart,  and  manners  that  encbaiuM,. 
Mild  Clemency  that  spared  the  weaker  crowd 
Fierce  hate  and  stern  defiance  to  the  proud. 
Valour  that  sought  a  death-bed  rendered  great 
With  every  charm  that  made  existence  sweet, — 
All  in  thy  {j;enerous.  nature  were  allied. 
All  lived  with  thee  brave-  Clarenbert,.  and  died !"    p^  Cft^ 

The  lasl  passa^,  which  we  confesi  we  think  highly  beao- 
tiful  is  part  of  £awjr'«  lameatatkHi  fof  the  fate  of  bis  kias-^ 
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mm  and  lirieDd,  who  (altho'  we  are  a  little  aBticipatinff  the 
itory)  is  killed  in  defendiog  Elgiva  from  an  atUck  of  baa- 
ditti  after  be  has  tocceeded  in  rescuing  her  from  captiTity. 
But  to  retam  tc^  the  progress  of  the  Tale*  Leaving  the  rescue 
of  bis  Queen  to  the  faithful  Clarenbert,  Edwy  beads  hit 
army  against  the  Danes  whom  the  rebellious  nobles  had  en- 
couraged to  invade  the  northern  counties.  A  battle  takes 
place,  in  wbich  the  Pafj^ans  are  worsted,  upon  wbicli  they  re- 
treat to  propitiate  their  deities  by  a  sacrifice  of  their  prisoners; 

'<  And  while  the  ministers  of  slaughter  lave 
Their  bloody  vessels  in  the  Derwent  wave» 
And  knives  for  dreadful  sacrifice  prepare 
Thus  to  the  God  of  arms  arose  their  prayer.** 

<«  God  of  the  brave !  that  Iook*8t  on  things  below 
'  From  thy  bleak  throne  on  Skiddaw's  gloomy  brow  t 

I  Great  Kmg !  of  pow'r  to  ope  Valhalla's  door, 

I  Thro*  clang  of  bucklers  sought,  and  bath  of  gore» 

Revive  thy  wolves  of  carnage  when  they  fail 
When  thick  and  dark  descends  the  battle's  hail. 
So  shall  no  mercy  at  our  hands  be  known. 
No  woman's  feehng  for  the  captive's  groan. 
Bat  where  our  host  thy  sable  raven  b«irs 
Shall  stream  the  widow's  and  the  orphan's  tears.'* 

In  the  midst  of  their  horrid  rites,  Edwy,  following  upthe 
victory  he  has  gained^  attacks  them  with  impetuosity,  and 
succeeds  in  expelling  them  from  his  dominions.    The  re- 
storation of  peace  leaves  him  at  liberty  to  inquire,  but  in 
▼ain,  for  his  lost  Elgiva.    At  length,  hopeless  of  recovering 
ber,  be  endeavours  to  divert  his  mind  by  engaging  in  the 
sports  and  pastimes  of  the  age,  which  gives  occasion  to  a 
pleasant  digressive  account  of  the  amusements  of  tourna- 
menta,  quintain,  hawking,  and   hunting.     On  bis   return 
iirom  the  last  of  these  amusements  with  two  of  his  lords,  it 
happens  that  they  discover  a  band  of  robbers,  and  hurrying 
•10  pursuit  of  them  the  King  is  seperated  from  his  attendants. 
Laud  wandering  thro'  the  forest  of  Andereda,  arrives  at  a 
JDraid's  Cave: 

*•  Here  once  the  Druid  held  his  rights  profane. 
At  which  the  lamps  of  heav'n  were  said  to  wane ; 
And  since  that  time  authentic  legends  told 
Of  Witchcraft  and  foul  orgies  held  of  old; 
That  fearful  Spectres  glid^  o*er  the  green» 
Whose  airy  daggers  gave  the  Stab  unseen  |f 
Once  of  this  earthy  some  stood  accum  for  guilt 
Of  pillaged  fanes  and  blood  of  infants  9fi\t; 
Some  darkly  brooding  o'er  this  world  of  Frida 
View'd  man,  hut  only  cm  the  darktst  s ide«^ 
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Thcit  iosAtfiff  i«m*d  and  from  Hfe*i  busy -di^  •  ^ 

To  worlds  unkuowDy  uns«nia»ooM  riiBh'd  ciway. 

SoQi^  in  frail  yootb  frpm  li^teouf  husbands  woa 

Thm  brides  by  ^old  wad  wicked  arts  uDdoDe;. 

With  tHese  a  crowd  of  female  ^if^tims  came, 

Who  sold  their  beauty  to  abase  and  shame ; 

lu  nature's  fhi^  cut  off,  by  right  they  rise,. 

Unholy  shapes,  fie*er  meaat  for  moital  eyes 

Witk  echoes  answeritt^  to  oo  hwaan  sottod' 

Talk  the  wild  glooms,  )the  West  groaof  arownd'.. 

And  since  in  diatk  divided  from  Ue  blest. 

Their  graires  .ar«  i)jomy  aod  deny  them  rest,. 

Vengeance  to  them  is  doubly  sweet,  and  heuce 

They  war  with  man  and  taint  bis  innocence* 

On  wicked  errands  benrt  they  flush  the  cheek 

At  thoughts  of  guilt  that  sacred  slumber  breaks    ' 

Altars  defile,  and  ui^  the  murderer's  ktiife 

That  eflse  in  vain  bad  sought  a  KinsmanV  life*. 

On  tainted  gusts  the  dasky  squadrons  ride 

And  curses  follow  wheresoe'er  ifcey  gitde ; 

Thfere  shall  no  sweets  the  blasted  Wrbage  breall>e> 

But  hemlock  fatten  on  the  track  heneaUi. 

iSuch  tales  bad  bayb'ious  superstition  weave<)  1 
Br  sucb  were  Europe's  ancient  toiis  deceived^  > 
The  Talient  trembl^,  a^nd  the  sage  believed :  J 
'TrH  Wisdom  first  enchantments  gleom  explored,. 
B^roke  the  Tude  spell  and  light  and  truth  restored 
Piereed  thvo'  the  gloom  where  Mi^c  wiUi'rii^  Is^r 
*  And  4ragg'd  the  wily  ibeldame  into  day. 

Edwy  on  entering  ttie  c»ve  discoTeris  a  jo«tk  in  fbe  dvesa 
of  a  pilgrkn,  pionsly  employed  ta  cotuiting  bis  beads  an4 
saying  his  prayers.    T4>is  youth  proves  to  be  £lgiva  in  dis* 
guise.     After  u  due  proportion  (A'  rapture  and  surprise  at  s# 
sudden  a  meeting,  the  king  desires  her  to  recount  her  ad< 
▼entifres;  with  which  she  ol  course  complies.    Sheref 
that,  after  her  seixure  by  Daostan,  she  wi^s  hurrred  to  tl 
Castle  of  Osric^  a  rebellious  lord^  in  Ireland.     Ad  entenai 
xnent  given  by  that  nobleman  to  Malcolmxkingof  Scoll 
gives  the  faithful  and  watchful  Clavenbert  the  opportiiait] 
of  rescuing  4he  Queen.     Wilii  bida  she  4|iHto  the  CaslieA 
disguise^  am  they  proceed  in  saiety  for  some  time«  till  I 
the  close  of  night  they  are  met  a|id  attacked  by  two  ruffiaiil 
The  knight  succeeds  in  killing  the  one,  and  unhorsing  aol 
wounding  th^otber,  while  Elgiva  takes  the  opportunity  a 
fainting,  till  Aie  is  recalled  by  the  voice  of  Ciarenbert^  wii 
urges  her  to  make  her  escape  with  ail  possible  speed.     He 
himself  mortally  wounded>  and  it  does  not  delay  the  quee 
long  to  watch  the  la^t  moments  o^d  r^elve  the  partly 


breath  of  lier  Idya)  md  famenfed  dinnpioo. — She  suffers 
auch  diflk'Qlij  and  ineofitetiieDce,  nrnd  is  e^rposed  to  mtnr 
<langers^  in  her  further  j^rogress,  till  she  arrives  at  a  bermit's 
€ti\,  w)k>  receives  her  with  gteAt  kindness,  and  soon  atta^ 
wards  gifes  her  in  charge  to  a^  beod  ot*  hotj  pilgrims,  witk 
wboa>  she  crosses  to  England.  After  pHTtrng  company  wkk 
tlieift  she  purposes  to  regaih  the  palace  alone ;  but  is' taken 
by  a  batid  of  robbers^  (part  of  tlio^e  whom  Edvrj  and  his 
compaoieiis  had  jast  put  to  flight)  and  brought  to  the  Droid's 
c^fe;,  where  she  rs  most  politel;  treated  by  the  banditti. 
The  queen's  recital  is  no  looker  ended,  than  the  two  )ords> 
Edwy's  companions^  relarn  with  a  train  of  attendants.  The 
King  relates  to  them  his  adventure  in  the  care,  and  intro* 
^ces  them  to  the  queen.  It  is  ac^reed,  to  avoid  suspicion, 
Ibat  fidwjy's  visits  to  the  cave  shall  be  confined  to  the  day- 
time, and  that- the  two  lords,  Sigbert  and  Atbelard,  shall 
keep  watch  at  the  entrance  of  the  thicket  which  surronnds 
it  OB  alternate  nights.  £dwy  returns  to  his  court,  and  sum* 
ouns  Onnstan  to  trial  tor  ntal-^ministration  and  treason* 
Hie  wnrdr  at  the  cave  begins  with  Sigbert;  who^  from  an 
old  grudge  whieh  he  bears*  to  fidwy,  is  determined  to  betmy 
bis  trust.  The  better  to  mask  his  design,  he  is  peculiarly  as- 
siduous in  proGnriag  a  proper  supply  of  dress  and  ornament 
for  the  qtleen,  and  of  provisions  tor  the  uble,  so  that  Edwy^ 
OD  his  next  visit,  is  surprised  to  find  both  splendidly  fur- 
nished. The  nejct  nignt  is  AthelarcTs  watch,  and  is  em- 
ployed by  Sigbert  in  concerting  measures  with  Ounstan,  who 
escapes  from  the  arm  of  the  law  into  Mercia  to  revive  the 
lames  of  rebellion,  leaving  to  the  treacherous  Lord  the  bor- 
lid  task  of  mnrdering  Elgiva.  Sigbert's  turn  to  wateb  ai*^ 
rives :  and  in  the  following  morning,  when  £dwy  repairs  to 
the  qave,  he  finds  the  pass  to  it  ungoarded,  and,  as  he  has- 
tas  on,  be  meets  Sigbert  endeavnurins  to  retire  unobserved 
horn  the  cave:  he  follows  him,  and  ditcovcring  (or  vebe-» 
Beotly  saspecting)  his  treachery,  bids  him  defend  himself. 
A  combat  ensues,  and  the  treacherous  Sigbert  soon  yields  to 
tbe  prowess  and  vengeance  of  his  sovereign.  Un  entering 
the  cave,  £dwy  finds  Eigiva  pale  and  faint,*  Si^^bert  has 

I  eompeiled  her  to  swallow  poison;  and  after  exchanging  mu* 

I  tsal  endearments  with  l^wy,  she  expires  in  his  arms. — ^And 

^  tkns  ends  the  story. 

We  have  preferred  giTing  onr  readers  as  good  an  bpportu* 

I  sity  as  possible  of  judging  of  Mr.  Bhind'sTale,  (although 
sn  abstract  of  a  Story  is  calculated  to  give  at  best  but  an 
unperfect  view  of  it)  to  making  many  comments  of  out  own. 

f  If.  ve  flustaka  not,  they  will  have  participated  in  the  interest 
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we  own  we  have  felt  in  the  story.  With  regard  to  the  poetry, 
the  long  extracftr  we  have  given  will  enable  our  readers  to 
form  their  own  judgment.  They  will  probably  have  noticed 
a  decided  imitation  and  strong  resemblance  of  the  style  of 
Pcydeo-  Mr.  Bland  seems  to  have  made  that  author  his 
models  and  has  been  pretty  successful  in  copying  him,  which 
to  us  forms  no  small  recommendation  of  his  work.  His  lines 
often  run  in  douplets,  and  his  rhymes  seem  as  studiously  ac« 
curate  as  Pope's,  but  there  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  much  greater 

Eortion  of  tne  ease  and  spirit  of  Dryden. — We  wish  Mr.'  B. 
ad  not  confined  this  imitation  to  the  poetry  only.  Dryden 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  of  all  poetical  narrators.  His  events 
follow  each  other  in  order,  and  the  mind  perceives  no  more 
hurry  or  distress,  than  if  the  tale  were  told  withoat  the 
shackles  of  verse.  Thils  part  of  that  great  author's  exoeil- 
lence,  Mr.  Bland  has  not  imitated.  He  has  rather  followed 
the  mode  of  narration  of  Walter  Scott,  which  strikes  us  to 
be  a  very  bad  model.  Intermediate  and  trifling  (but  neces* 
sary)  events  are  not  thobght  worthy  of' notice,  and  it  re* 
quires  a  second  perusal  to  discover,  with  tolerable  accuracy, 
the  progress  of  the  Story.  There  are  occasionally  too  in- 
stances of  the  modern  taste,  as  the  following: 

,««  While  as  they  scatter  death  and  harock  wild, 

Forth  from  the  East  the  merry  morning  smiled.**  p.  $3* 

>■  ■    .  **  pure  water  flowed 

Welling  from  rock  before  the  sad  abode : 

All  else  was  still,  save  when  the  mournful  breese 

Sobb*d  thro*  the  shades,  and  died  by  slow  degrees.'*  p.  40. 

The  last,  we  should  have  suspected  to  have  proceeded  from 
the  pen  of  Delia  Crnsca,  or  even  Little. — ^There  are  a  few 
faulty  rhymes,  but  we  do  not  think  them  worth  the  tronble 
of  collecting.  The  faults,  indeed,  bear  so  small  a  propor- 
tion to  the  general  merits  of  the  work,  that  we  should  not 
have  noticed  them,  had  we  not  observed  so  much  genius  and 
good  sense,  as  to  assure  us  they  will  not  be  thrown  away.— ^ 
We  hope  very  soon  to  meet  Mr.  Bland  again. 

We  have  spent  so  much  time  upon  the  first  Tale,  that  we 
liave  neither  time  nor  «pace  to  say  more  of  the  second,  than 
that  it  is  not  inferior  to  the  fii'st.  The  notes  we  suppose  were 
added  in  compliance  wiih  modem  fashion,  which  seems  to 
have  rendered  them  the  inseoarable  companions  of  poetical 
compositions.  They  certainly  might  have  been  spared  in 
this  case;  but  we  are* not  mudh  disposed  to  quarrel  with  (be 
motive  that  introduced  them,  as  they  have  afforded  Mr« 
Bland  the  opportunity  of  adding  to  his  former  transiatidn^ 
from  the  Greeks  three  fine  passage^  from  the  Alccstis  of  £u^ 
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lypides  and  the  Electra,  aad  Pbiloctetea  of  Sophocles.  The 
former  is  as  highly  finished^  as  any  specimen  of  English 
fioetiy  we  have  setta^  but  jt  is  too  long  to  extract^  a^d  top 
good  to  msiulate. 


fOhronicU  of  ike  Cid  Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Birar,  the  Cmmpeador. 
[Translated]  from  the  Spanish ;  bj  Robert  Sonthey.  pp« 
517,  4to.  21.  12s.  6d.    Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

THE  Qironicles  of  the  Cid,  or  the  history  of  tlie  life  and 
ad¥6Qtnres  of  that  J4i9t!y  celebrated  warrior  were  at  all  times 
worthy  of  being  translated  into  English  for  the  entertain- 
meot  of  the  lovers  of  novehy;  hot  at  the  present  period  they 
are  particularly  valuable,  as  exhibiting  traits  of  national  cfaa- 
racterj  which  may  find  some  real  parallels  in  less  romantic 
times.  There  is  perhaps  no  other  nation  in  Europe  which  so 
onifortilly  imi.tate8  itself  as  that  of  Spain ;  of  course  its  his-* 
tories,  whether  fahalqus  or  «uthenti,e«  may  he  considered  aa 
;m>  many  political  prophecies,  whieti  tlie  reader  may  apply  as 
circumstances  arise.  Few  persons  noquaiiited  with  the  Spa« 
nish  character,  since  the  first  attempt  i«  Madrid,  ever  doubted 
the  ultimate  success  of  the  Spaniards  in  expelling  their 
treacherous  invaders,  hut  stj41  fewer  supposed  that  then: 
triumphs  would  be  so  signal  and  so  rapid,  while  the  public 
credulousty  and  irrationally  believed  that  Buonaparte  had 
nandieds  of  thousands  to  pour  into  their  countnr  the  mo- 
ment that  any  syptoms  of  resistance  or  dissatisfaction  ap- 
peared. That  delusion  is  now  passing  away ;  the  depopola- 
iion  of  France  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  calcqlation  ;  i(  |s  as- 
|CertaiQed  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt ;  had  fiuooaparte 
such  a  pow^ful  disposeable  forte  as  be  pretends,  or  .oouTd  he 
can  out  IB  ipilitary  airay,  af  in  decrees,  the  boy-conscripts  of 
1810,  he  would  not  bate  suffered  Madrid  to  have  fallen  into 
ihe  hands  of  the  Spanish  J^atrioti^  Juntas.  Thus  far  how- 
ever the  Spanish  dharai^ter  has  unfolded  itself  most  propi- 
■tionsly ;  and  its  paM  pondjact  is  the  best  pled^  of  itstuture. 
Mr.  Soothey  has  not  perhaps  considered  it  in  this  view,  al- 
though his  introduction  to  the  translation  of  thesp  Chro* 
liicles  is  written  with  equal  eloquence  and  truth.  As  praii^e 
|s  more  agreeable,  at  lekst  to  us,  than  censure,  w^  sbftll  iio» 
lice  the  introdiiction  first^  and  afterwardn  examine  t^e  att» 
thorns  Spanish  ^criticism  and  English  translations. 

Mr.  Southey  b^ins  by  stating  that  **  if  ajay  country  uii|;h^ 
have  been  thought  safe  from  the  Saracens,  it  was  Spai|i» 
'^'he  Wisigotbs^a}  he  perhaps  not  improperly  names  them^ 


tM  '         '  ^     t^mmmAh  cilivicnM* 
had  besen  MflHy  tbr«e  Mtflaries  in  pj—miog  of  it^  faHag 
that  time  the  independent  kingdoms  which  -ipere  fi>ifiid«d  hy 
the  firgt  cpnqiierors,  had  been  formed  into  one  great  moti&r^ 

chy,  more  extensive  and  inore  ^owerfnl-thiut  iaiy^othef.«c-» 
ist^ng  at  the  same  time  in  Europe;  they  and  the  conquered 
#ere  Wended  1 1? to  one  people ;  their  language*  weffr  ifHer- 
min^Iedy  and.the  rel^ion/and  laws  oftbe  peninsula  had 
received  tliat'chafacter  whicb  they  rtftJun  evctt  to  the  present 
d«y."  In  this  view  however  there  is  considerable  inaceura-» 
cy ;  the  Vandals  Jn  4n  found  Spain  cultivated  with  all  (he 
arts  and  language  of  Rofne,  trhtch  ^c/.  destroyed.;  the 
Goths  expelled  the  Vandals,  and  were  again  expelled  by  tha 
Wisi-gotbs,  Vi$i*goths  or  West-goths^  ^ho  were  not  Diors 
civilized  nor  much  more  ingenious  tbai^  xheir  predece^son* 
The  national  spirit. of  the  ordinal  Spaniards,  who  loag  re- 
sisted the  Romans,  and  who  -.wf^re  never  wholly  QojDouered 
by  tliem,  was  Vitiated  by  the  barbarity  and.  the  stupidity  of 
'toe  Wisi-gotbs^  who  in  three  centuries  could  not  acquire  a 
compent  knowledge  of  the  latin  language,  although  their 
(iRgs  endeavoured  to  learn  it,,  and  to  pu))Tish  their  laws  and 
ediCbs  in  it.  The  fertility  of  Spain  however  farsurpa^ing  the 
•cold  regions  of  the  north,  they  soon  acquired  th6  i^oaisaries 
of  life,  and  no  sooner  were  their,  authority  established  and 
the  cravings  of  hunger  supplied  in  a.genial  clime  than  their 
martial  prowess  vanished,  and  they  sunk  into  all  tb^  lu^cu* 
rious  vices- of  Rome  without  possessing  any  thing. of  its 
learning,  arts,  or  civilization*  Of  their- barbarous  sta^  Mr. 
Southey  has  himself  given  an  aohaated  and  faithful  picture; 
and  it  surely  was  Bot  to  be  expecte4  that  sucb^a'peopiq  and 
under  such  circumstances^  could  successfully  resist  tne.  war- 
like Moor^.  Mr.  Soutbey's.  remarks  on  the  fatal  e^ffeqts  of 
treason,  and  appeals  to  aiiheneniy,  deserve  to  be  profoundly 
meditated  and  treasured  up.  .in  the  memory  of  aU  an>bitiotta 
'  and  Aspiring  politicians  of  evei^' eouiHry.  . 

'  <<  Ko  cbontfy  was  ever  yet  tctbdu^d .  by  forra^  enemies,  imless 
the  badnesrof  its^goverameat.or  the  ially  of  its  g^dferiMRs  pre* 
pared  the  wav  for«them., .  The  laws  af  suecessioo  among  tjbe  Wisi* 
goths  were  ill^efiDed  and  .worse  observed.  Tbere  were  claimaats 
to. the  crowD  abject  epoiigh  to.  be  williug  ta  accept  it  from  the 
nan d  of  the  Moorish  conqueror)  and  fools  enough  to  suppose  that 
a  conqueror. would  jgive  it  thein;  actuated  by  this  vile  hope,  and 
f)v  the  de»ir,e  bf  destroying  thieir  ft val,  though  the  utter  overthrow 
M  their  conn^ry  should  be  brought  ubout  by  the  same  means,  they 
invited  the  invaders, ' arid  aided  them  with  all  their  influence, 
irtiese  Wfetcb«s  ai«nnexcucA»b1e.  Count  Juliafr  was  provolced  by 
heavier  injuries  to  tmrsoe  the  same  unhappy  course.  Hodrigo  the 
r^gning  king  had  forcibly  violated  his  daughter*     An  aot  of 
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wMilf  ItftJyudfiiMWttM  %mrc  batn  recoTded  with  Appbrate;  Kttt Im 
becff«qr<<l  hiuicoaotnr  ttiKi  rtnouacied  hU  relif^n  t»  reycofe  an  a^ 
dividual  wrang,  «oa  £(H'  li^iia  Um>  ibere  it  no  excuse.  There  i«  Uttle 
for  ihoM  AranA  and  other  persecutted  Sectaries  with  whom  Spaia 
jibounded,  who  welcomed  the  Moort,  or  wUtia^ly  aubmitted  to 
them,  ••  weak  and  miserable  men,  to  rejoice  in  ruin,  because  it  fell 
Jbeavier  upon  their  oppressors  than  themselves  !*' 

Orir  %aiitbor'thiitkft  tiiat  ibe  deplorable  coodilion  of  the  Jewi 
Md  alEves  iA  Spaia.  at  tbat  iinie  )i|)ly  '^  juMiiied  them  in  for- 

^rardHq^  any  ravolntioQ  thai  nA^ded  ihen  «yen  a  chance  of 
change,  aad  to  jafaiog  any  iayad^ra  as  their  4cliveret»« 
The  peraedution  which  the  Jewci  endured  from  the  Wtsi-goth 

^  Kioga  waa  more  atroeions  than  any  to  which  that  persecuted 
race  had  yet  been  exjiosed ;  the  tiertdish  system  of  extirpai- 
tioR,  whicbhas  since  been  pursued  «igain8t  them  in  the  same 
eeuntry,  was  little  more  than  a  cenewal  of  the  execrable  lawa 
enacted  by  Siaebuto,  Sainthela,  Recesuiuto  and  Egica.     If 
tbey  were  detected  in  observing  any  custom  or  ceremony  ia 
their  religion,  they  were  to  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  or  stoned. 
Of  burnt,**  &c.  Fucro  Juzgo,  1.  IS,  tit.  2.    The  picture  drawfi 
of  ihe  miserable  state  of  the  slaves,  and  the  cruelties  to 
which  they  were  subjected,  is  in  the  last  degree  horrible,  and 
what  is  worse,  it  must  he  confessed  to  be  not  altogether  un- 
faithful.    Whether  we  consider  the  cruel  punishments  then 
inflicted  on  slaves, -or  the  unjust  and  atrocious  meaqs  used  to 
propagate  slavery,  we  must  equally  conclude  that  the  Wisi- 
gotha  were  truly  a  barbarous  pe^iple.    Against  the  Jews  they 
emertaiaed  hereditary  prejndices  derived  from  their  religion, 
de^nerated  into  superstition  and  Fanaticism,  which   are  not 
wholly  incompatible  with  humanity  ;*  but  against  their  slaves 
no  such  cause  for  crn^Uy  existed,  and  their  shocking  treat- 
ment  of  them  had  no  6ther  source  than  their  own  native  sa- 
vageness  and  barbarity.     Notwithstanding  the  detestable  laws 
however  against  slaves,  it  must  not  thence  be  inferred  that 
they  were  all  so  barbarously  treated ;  on  the  contrary  many 
iostaocea  of  res[>ect  and  humanity  to  slaves  are  recorded; 
and  it  ahonld  also  be  remembered,,  tliat  in  all  ages  the  most 
Vfoieat  laws  are  generally  dead  letters ;  for  it  is  the  character  of 
violence  to  destroy  itself.     Arentury  has  not  elapsed  since 
the  Scjottish  law  permitting  lairds  to  kill  their  vassals  was 
abohshed  ;  yet  murder  was  more  rarely  committed  during  its 
existence  than  in  the  present  time.    The  later  expulsions  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews  from  Spain  partake  more  of  impolicy 
than  inbumadity;  and  if  Mr.  Southey  has  ever  visited  the 
south'^eastern  provinces  of  3pain  he  must  have  observed,  that 
the  browB  deccadants  of  the  Moora^  even  after  the  lapse  of 
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'  ibipr  eentoriesy  &re  stiH  a  di3tinct  race  oninflimced  by  anjr 
}am  baman  or  divine^  and  not  unfrequently  perpetr^tinif 
auch  acts  as  have  broaght  pceasional  disgrace  on  the 
Spanish  name.  Neither-  is  oqr  apthor  more  eorrect  iQ 
aopposing  that  the  Wisi-.Goths established  the  character  and 
jnanners  of  the  Spanish  people,  tbat  *'  they  retain  even  to 
the  present  day."  It  is  not  the  manner^  of  jthe  Wisi-Goths^ 
fn  any  other  Goths,  which  characterize  the  Spaniards,  but 
those  of  th/e  Kooii^ps ;  it  is  R.onian  loftiness  which  consti* 
lutes  tjbe  dignity  of  the  jzvod^rn  CastUian ;  it  is  the  language 
of  ancient  liome  which  gives  niyesty  to  hi^  langna^,  and 
the  law9  of  {Justin ia^  are  frequently  cited  in  the  judiy:;ia^ 
courts  of  Spain.  Mr!  ^ntfaey's  sketch  of  Mahommedaoisnoi 
is  evidently  from  the  band  of  a  i)3 aster. 

*•  The  Mahomme^^n^  made  many  proselytes  in  Spain  jss  well 
as  every  where  else  where  they  estahli$ihed  themselves.  ]3ut  the 
growth  and  decline  of  all  l^fahomniedan  e;ppires  are  -  necessarily 
connected  with  the  civil  aad  religious  institutions  pf  IsFamism^ 
^nd  may  he  traced  t^  then).  .  In  forming  a  new  religipn  Mahom* 
^led  aimed  at  making  i^s  ritual  less  burthensome,  its  morality 
ijyor^  indulgent,  and  its  creed  more  rational  than  those  of  othe^ 
liations^  It  .1^^  not  however  enough  to  ap|>eal  to  the  reason^,  nor 
perhaps  to  the  pat>sions  of  mankind,  without  at  the  same  time 
profiting  by  their  crednlity.  To  the  Jews  he  announced  himself 
as  the  Messiah,  the  conoueror  in  whom  their  prophecies  united  ; 
to  the  Christians  as  the  Paraclete  who  was  to  accomplish  the  yet 
unfulfilled  system  of  revelation.  The  mere  robber  would  have 
been  crushed,  the  mere  philosopher  would  have  been  neglected^ 
4iad  he  who  had  attempted  to  preach  the  incommunicable  natur^ 
of  Deity  either  among  Pagan  or  Christian  Idol^tors,  woi^ld  hardly 
have  escaped  death  as  a  olaspheroer.  God  is  God,  ifras  a  tene|; 
to  whirh  none  would  have  listened  without  ihff  daring  addition 
tliat  Mahommed  was  his  prophet.  The  impiety  of  one  reasonablj^ 
donbt  would  have  shocked  and  terrified  those  who  believed  the 
impudence  of  an  asserted  mission.  Keason  was  too  weak  to  stan4 
alone,  and  clung  to  fanaticism  for  support.  No  traces  of  a  dis;- 
ordered  mind  are  discoverable  either  in  the  life  or  in  the  doctrineii 
of  Mahommed.  The  pure  Theism  which  he  preached,  he  pro^ 
bably  believed ;  but  his  own  claims  proceed  from  ambition,  not 
from  self-deceit.  Persevering  in  his  object,  he  varied  the  means, 
and  never  scrupled  at  accommoduting  his  ipstitutions  to  the  esta- 
bliilicd  prejudices  of  the  people*  At  first  Jerusalem  was  chosen 
to  be  tlie  metropolis  of  bis  religion,  and  the  point  toward  which 
all  the  faithful  should  turn  their  faces  in  prayer.  This  privilege 
he  transferred  to  Mecca,  and  though  oe  destroyed  the  idols  of 
the  Caaba,  he  sufiered  the  biack-stone,  which  was  the  great  ob- 
ject of  idolatrous  worship,  to  retain  its  honors.  Those  founders 
or  reformers  of  religion  who  were  inspired,  and.  those  who  be- 
lieved themselves  to  be  io>  have  spared  ueithcr  the  prejudic^s^ 
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nor  psttiooH  npr  feelings,  nor  ingtiocts*  wbich  opposed  Acou 
Mabomoicd  attempted  no  such  eonqnest  ofer  hnmon  ooftuie:  bo 
'  did  act  £eel  strong  eoongh  to  oonouen  His  conduct  displayed 
Ae  wenatiiity  of  a  statesakaa»  not  Uie  iofleKibility  of  an  Mnest 
fanatic.  The  Moslem*  in  proof  of  their  religion*  appeal  to  tbo 
plenary  and  manifest  inspiration  qf  the  Kofan.  Th^  rest  the 
divinity  of  their  holy  book  upon  its  ioiiintab)e  excellence ;  but 
instead  of  holding  it  to  be  divine  bi^cguse  it  if  excellent,  they  be- 
liere  it  excellent  because  they  admit  its  diviuit}'.  There  is  mh 
thing  in  the  Korao  vhich  effects  the  feelioss,  nothing  which  ele- 
yates  the  inMigination»  nothing  wbich  enlightens  the  understand- 
ing, Bothing  which  ameliorates  the  heart :  it  contains  no  beautiful 
narrativct  up  proverbs  of  wisdom  or  axioms  of  morulity ;  it  is  « 
chaos  of  detadhed  sentences,  a  mass  of  dull  tautology.  Not  u 
solitary  passage  to  indicate  the  genius  of  a  poet  caa  be  found  in 
the  whole  volume.  Inspired  hy  no  fanaticism,  of  a  meagre  mind^ 
and  with  morals  of  open  and  impudent  profligacy,  Mahommed 
has  affectcyl  a  revolution  which  in  its  ruinous  consequences  still 
Iceeps  in  Iwrfoarism  the  greatest  and  finest  part  of  the  old  world. 
His  Uffft  common  talents^  aad  ii  is  by  common  iaients  that  gttMt 
TfpoiutfOH^  iave  most  /rajucvtly  been  effected :  when  the  train 
i^  ready  there  needs  no  lightning  to  kindle  it,  any  spark  suffices. 

**  The  political  and  moral  system  of  the  impostor,  if  system  it 
may  be  called,  is  such  as  might  be  expected  from  one  who  aimed 
oi^ly  at  his  own  aggrandizement,  and  bad  no  generous  views  or 
hopes  beyond  it.  That  his  language  and  institutions  have  spread 
together  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  him  :  This  great  ]^litical.ad* 
vaotaue  necessarily  arises  when  nations  are  either  cinlixed  or  con« 
verted  by  force,  and  it  is  only  by  force  that  this  religion  has  been 
propagated  :  its  missionaries  have  marched  in  armies,  and  its  only 
martyrs  are  those  who  have  fallen  in  the  field  of  battle.  M*- 
homraed  attempted  nothing  like  a  fabric  of  M>ciety ;  be  took 
abuses  as  he  found  them.  The  continuance  of  polygamy  was  his 
^-reat  and  ruinous  error;  where  this  pernicious  custom  is  esta- 
blifbed,  there  will  be  neither  connubial,  nor  paternal,  nor  bro- 
therly affection ;  and  hence  the  unnatural  murders  with  which 
Asiatic  history  abounds.  The  Mahommeduo  inAprisons  his  wife, 
and  sometimes  knows  not  the  faces  of  his  own  children;  he  be- 
lieves that  despotism  must  be  necessary  in  the  state,  because  he 
knows  it  to  be  necessary  at  home :  thus  the  domestic  tyrant  be<^ 
comes  the  contented  slave,  and  the  atrocity  of  the  ruler  and  the 
patience  of  the  people  proceed  from  the  same  cause.  It  is  the 
Mievitable  tendency  of  polygamy  to  degrade  both  sexes ;  where- 
erer  it  prevails,*  the  intercourse  between  them  is  merely  sexual. 
Wpm'en  are  only  instructed  in  wantonness,  sensuulity  becomes  the 
characteristic  of  whole  nations,  and  hnmaiiity  is  disgraced  by 
4:nmes  tli«  most  loathsome  and  detestable.  This  is  the  primaty 
and  general  cause  of  that  despotism  and  degradation  which  are 
onfversa)  throughout  the  East ;  not  climate,  or  the  inoutitaineers 
irould  be  free  and  virtuous ;  not  religion,  for  through  all  the 


chmg^iif  iiftlfef  which  th*  East  has  undergone,  the  €n1  iod  tfc^ 
tfffect^bavte  feHMiHed  the  same*  Mabotnm^  in^lcat^  fh6  docv 
^tlteectf^fttUlismt  bemuse  it  sa  the  most  nsefal  er^ed  for  *  ^li« 
^^(pi^rdr.  •Thei)tiAd  ptf9!»irtfn«sa  Which  it  c«U«m  has  c6inplei«d  the 
degiradation,  and  for  ever  impeded  the,  fM)pr^eit>«iit  bf  aU  Mil-' 
•  hbmnAvdUA  tMittons»  The]^  witl  not  struggle  against  oppressiott^ 
ftft  the  "sattie  rea&on  that  they  will  noi  avoid  tne  infection  of  the 
pta^are.  If  from  this  state,  of  stupid  patience,  they  are  j^rovoltM 
mm  «  paroiLysnvrf  brutal  iuTYf  thev  destroy  tlie  tyrant ;  but  the 
tyraniiy  tettiaitis  ui^Vteivdi;  .prientai  revolutions  are  Tike  the  eiist- 
•iojif  if  ttiMie  into  a-  stagOf^^pool ;  the  surfece  is  broken  for  a  Mo* 
liv^tit,  -and .  ihm  thti  g^s^Sf^-  weedb  close  over  it  aeftio,    Sncli  a 

-  ^sl^m-.^»tif*produKV9ci^ly  tyrants  and  slaves,  tnose  #ho  ire 
MFalTchful  **tD.  conftrtAjttdny  crinie  for  powefy  and  those  who  Are 
nMLdjiito-endureMiy  oppres^ioii  for  tranqnilHty^     A  barb^rou^  and 

»  dl«t>lftting  ambttio^  hw  been  the  sole  motive  of  their  coflcjuering 
•iAiefs'j  the  wiiwlow^  ^f- their  wises^t  sorereigns  has  produced  no* 
^bingof  public  benefit;-  it  has  ended  in  idle  moralizings,  and  the 
;  late  difecoirery  tliat  all  is  vanity.  The  people  arfe  indolent,  becatise 
if  they  acquire  wealth  they  dare  not  enjoy  it^  Pnuishnienl^ 
pfodtices  no  shame,  for  it  is  inflicted  by  c^aprice,  not  by  jus- 
tioer  They  who  are  rich  or  powerful  become  th^  victims  of 
rtipacfty  or  fgar/* 

.'  TTiere  is  more  ingenuity  in  tracing  the  origia  of  despo- 
tism to  polygamy  than  to  theocracy,  lite  Boulaoger,  in  his 
..  iiecherches  surle  Despotisme ;  there  is  also  much  truth  itk  the 

-  coQcbsion,  for  ho.wever  the  tbeocratical  government  niay 
bave.been  abused,  it  iuvariahly  aspired  to  aonoiething  of  ge- 
nera) good,  but  polygamy  has  never  extended  farther  thaa 
ihe  pleasure  or  the'oaprice  of  the  individual.  This  subject 
deserves  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  civilize  the 
Hindoos*  We  j:eturQ  to  the^  progress  of  the  Moors  ia 
Spaia 

'  **  When  IslamisiQ  entered  Spain,  it  was  in  its  youth  and  vi^ 
gour ;  its  destructive  principles  had  not  y^  had  time  to  develop 
uiemselves,  and  its  military  apostles  could  safely  challenge  cor^ 
rupud  Christianity  to  a  comparison  of  creeds.  No  nation  had 
b^n  able  to  resist  them ;  they  had  gone  on  from  victory  to  vic- 
tory. With  the  ipajority  of  mankind  the  successful  cause'  passes 
for  the  nght  one ;  and  when  there  were  so  many  motives  for  con- 
Fersion,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  greater  number  of 
the  Spanish  Goths  became  conrerts  to  a  triumphant  faith.  Wbeh 
in  the  first  years  of  that  faith  Amrou  led'  an  army  against  Gaza^ 
the  governor  asked,  '^  for  what  reason  the  city  was  attacked.'*  ^  Out 
master,"  replied  Amrou,  '<  has  sent  ns  to  conqoer-you,  unless  you 
receive  our  religion ;  do  this  and  ye  shall  be  our  companions  and 
brethren.  If  ye  refuse  this,  pay  a  yearly  tribute  for  ever,  and 
we  wil)  protect  you  against  all  invaders,    if  neither  of  these  tern^ 
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Imc  accepted^  there  qui  be  onfy  tbe  ftWttrd«l|etmcD  ii%  «m)  m 
viu«t  war  upon  you  in  obedience  to  the  coowmod  of  the  Lord  *r 
This  was  the  system  of  the  MabommedaQs,  and  hitht^rlQ  no.  por 
liqr  oonld  have  succeeded  better.  The  Christians  who  rejiuiueii 
their  rdigioD  became  a  knul  of  Helots,  who  supplied  the  tevehue 
and  cultivated  the  land  ;tbey  were  every  where  the  min<Hity,  and  ai 
Mahommcdan  states  grew  round  them  on  all  sides,  it  was  not 
long  before  they  disappeared.  The  Moors  found  )he  saine.,0bse* 
mioiMnesa  in  Spain  as  they  had  done  in  Africa,  and  in  the  East. 
The  main  part  of  tbe  men  apostatized,  and  the  women  contenl- 
edlf  learnt  a  new  treed,  to  qualify  themftelves  for  foreign  hua- 
bands,  or  for  the  renegadoes  who  profited  by  the  ruin  of  their 
canntry.  But  there  yet  remained  Gothic  [Spanish]  Taloar,  and 
Gothic  (Spanish]  genius.  Pelayo  baffled  them  with  a  troop  of 
nouBtaineers,  the  wreck  and  remnant  of  the  nation.  'This  ber^ 
was  sftren^hed  by  the  accident  of  his  ro\al  descent!  but  k  was 
not  for  his  birth  that  his  fellow  soldiers  lifted  him  upon  a  shield* 
and  in  the  hour  of  difficulty  and  danger  accAx/nift/ -[declared]  him 
king.  In  a  strong  country,  with  the  defiles'of  which  he  was  a'eli 
acquainted,  he  maintained  himself  again^  the  neighbouring 
Moors^ .  His  own  weakness  was  his  best  security ;  foes  like  these 
<>ere  betien^h  the  notice  pf  the  conqueror ;  he  who  had  overthrown 
4he  kingdom  of  the  Goths  did  not  stop  to  exterminate  a  handful 
of  banditti.  Once  already  had  Musa  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and 
•dnuiced  as  'far  %  Carcassonne ;  he  now  proposed  to  over-rua 
France,  proceed  t^irough  Germany  and  Hungary  to  Coostanti- 
fiople  and  l>y  this  line  of  conquests,  connect  Spain  with  the  Sa- 
facen  empire. '  For  this  enterprise  he  was  preparing  when  a  coti^ 
rier  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horse,  and  commanded  him  in  the 
Caliph's  name  to  set  out  for  Damascus.  There  was  retribation 
in  this.  Musa  had  imprisoned  Tarif  because  he  envied  bin  his 
glory ;  he  himself  was  now  arrested  in  his  own  career,  and  de- 
tained in  Lyria.  while  secret  orders  were  sent  to  destroy  his  whole 
family.  All  who  were  in  Africa  were  cut  off.  Spain  was  so  di^ 
taut  from  the  capital  of  the  Caliphs,  that  they  were  continuaUf 
exerting  theif  .authority  there,  least  their  weakness  should  be  dis* 
eovered.  For  this  reason  it  wastbeir  policy  frequently  to  ckangetho 
governor,  aaystem  every  way  pemicions,  which  allowed  integrity 
no  time  to  be  useful,  and  hurried  avarice  into  rapacity* 

The  following  historical  facts  contain  lessons  of  wisdom^ 
which  unfortunately  hav.e  been  ineffectual  ereu  ia  the  present 

*  The  principle  here  adopted  is  precisely  the  logic  of  the 
.jacf>bins  and  first  revolutionists;  *'  those  whu  are  not  for  ua 
are  agftinst  ns,*'  was  their  efficient  maxim.  Buonaparte's  sy&* 
|eqi  is  identically  the  same,  sometimes  differing  in  terms,  bu( 
jalways  uniform  in  spirit  and  effect;  his  anti-commercial  de? 
crees  are  scions  of  the  same  stock.  These  are  not  the  onljr 
analogies  which  miffht  be  remarked  between  Buonaparte  and 
lOahpiMCBedj  were  tjbis  %  ftof^r  place  for  Uie  inquiry*    Kev. 
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age^wlten  similar  conduct  has  contribated  to  eflectthe  entirr 
•objugatioQ  of  the  continent^  till  the  ^i^orthy  descendants  dT 
the  ancient  conquerors  of  the  Moors  arose. 

**  The  Christians  acquired  strength  during  the  disturbed  reign 
vf  the  second  Haccbam*  A  race  of  able  kings  succeeded  Al- 
Cmmo  the  Chaste.  Reairo»  Ordono,  and  another  Alfonso,  called 
the  Great :  then  came  a  feebler  litie,.  and  (he  Christiana  were  di- 
^ded»  New  slates  were  erected  in  Navarre*  in  Catalonia*  and  ia 
Aragon ;  if  these  sometimes  rivalled  the  kings  of  Leon,  they  were 
more  dangerous  to  the  Moom,  and  the  .common  cause  waf  strength- 
ened* But  the  separation  of  Castile  from  Leon  was  a  dismember- 
ment^ an  actual  loss  of  strength.  The  bond  of  unity  once.broken» 
jealousiea  and  wars  ibllowed»  and  the  example  was  mischievous* 
Galicia  was  ambitious  of  becoming  ijidepehdent  like  Castile*  and 
frequent  rebellious  were  the  consequence.  Abdoulrahman  profited 
Uttfe  by  these  disaentions :  his  power  was  employed  in  gratifying  a 
passion  for  splendour*  ior  which  he  is  better  remembered  than  tie 
would  have  been  for  a  life  of  greater  activity.  His  son  noade  only 
itae  campaign.  A  sickly  boy  succeeded  him.  Mahommed,  who 
was  appointed  hia  guardian,  was  called  after  the  manner  of  the 
^orientals*.  Alhagib*  or  the  Eyelid ;  he  soon  acquired  and  deseryed 
the  name  pf  Almanzor*.the  Victorious*  by  which  he  is  remen&bered 
in  histo^^  The  genius  of  this  man  well  nigh  proved  &tal  to  the 
Spanish  Christians*  weakened  as  they  were  by  their  own  divisions. 
The  Leonese  looked  on  with  unconcern  or  with  satisfaction  while 
he  ravaged  Castile*  and  the  Castillians  were  consoled  when  Leou 
autferedr in  ita  turn.  Two  and  iifty  times  did  he  lead  hia  armiea 
into  their  country*  and  return  with  their  apoiis.  Such  terror  had 
be  struck  into  the^^  that  Bermudo  retreated  with  the  seat  of  go- 
vernment from  Leon  back  among  tlie  mountaine  to  Oviedo*  the  bo- 
dies of  the  kings  his  predecessors  were  taken  from  their  g^ves  and 
lemoved*  and  the  relka  of  the  Saints  and  Martyrs  packed  up  for 
llight»  This  fear  was  not  without  cause.  Almanzor  appeared  be* 
lore  the  walls.  Count  Guillen  was  in  th^  city*  so  far  spent  with 
sickness*  that  he  could  not  stand ;  nevertheless,  when  he  heard 
that  the  Moors  had  made  a  breach,  he  ordered  his  men  to  arm  him 
and  carry  hina  in  his  bed  to  the  place  of  danger*  There  he  encou- 
raged the  Leonese*  more  by  his  presence  than  by  his  weak  efforts  ; 
but  there  he  maintained  the  breach  three  days,  and  there*  when 
another  quarter  had  been  forced,  he  perished,  sword  in  hand*  in 
his  bed.  The  conqueror  carried  his  arms  farther*  and  ravaged 
Galicia.  Santiago*,  the  tutelary  Saint  of  Spain*  the  God  of  their 
battles*  could  not  defend  his  own  church.  Almanzor  sent  the  great 
bella  from  Compostella  to  be  his  trophies*  mid  hun^  them  up  a» 
lamps  in  the  Mosque  of  Cordova.  DuriAg  one  of  his  expeditions^ 
the  Christiana  took  advantage  of  a  fall  of  snow,  and  occupied  the 
mountain  passes  to  interrupt  hia  return.  The  Moor  caln^^ly  pitched 
his  tent  in  the  valley*  and  prepared  to  make  it  his  dwelling-place* 
lie  ploughed  and  sowed  the  ground,^.and  so  harrassed  the  conntry 
befaind  him»  that  the  Christians  oft^red  him  a  price  for  bis  coming 
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•lMitv«Blt«iMLinpl«Kd  him  to  dcMrt.  Th^  who  covid  not  trianph 
'  over  him  while  lirtDg^  insulted  him  with  legends  when  he  was  no 
.  mora    They  assertra  that  the  Saints^  whose  churches  he  had  pro* 

•  fiuiedy  struck  him  with  his  mortal  sickness,  and  that  when  he  died 
the  Devil  was  heard  bewailing  him  alonjj  the  banks  of  the  Gaadal- 
qoivir*     But  the  Moors  wrote  truly  on  his  monument,  *  What  her 

•  was  ia  seen  in  bis  actions,  snch  a  defender  of  Spain  will  not  be  foand 
after  him/  Yet  the  ascendancy  which  Almauxor  obtained  by  th«e 
triumphs  eventoally  ruined  the  Spanish  Moors.** 

Tlie  victories  of  the  Moors  iermioated  with  the  life  of  AU 
maneor:  their  monarchs  became  enervated^  and  the  ilien 
dynasty,  like  most  preceding  and  subsequent  dynasties  ia 
Spain,  manifested  tiie  most  unequivocal  symptoms  of  natu- 
ral debility  and  decay.  Civil  war  ensaed ;  and  the  contest 
for  power  was  supported  by  so  many  aspirants^  that  ^  the 
petty  tyrant  of  every  town  called  himself  king,  and  Crimea 
and  miseries  multiplied  with  the  title.  The  lower  the  scopti^ 
sunk,  the  more  hands  were  stretched  out  to  reach  it.  Am- 
bitioQ  lakes  do  warning  from  example.  H^'meya,  ooe  of 
these  wretchcK,  asked  the  Cordovans  to  make  him  King,  j«flt 
as  the  last  puppet  had  been  murdered.  They  replied,  *  Do 
•yon  not  see  the  tumultuous  state  of  the  city  i  the  popdkce 
will  destroy  you.'  *  Obey  me  to-day/  said  he,  *  and  kiiJ  me 
to-morrow? '  Such  was  the  drunken  rage  for  power.** 

Having  examined  at  considerable  length  Mr.  Southey'ii 
portraiture  of  Mahomniedanism,  and  his  indignant  exposure 
of  its  despotism,  we  must  now  turn  to  hjs  remarks  on  tl>e 
conduct  and  principles  of  the  Christiaos,  whose  errors  ami 
saperslitions,  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  moje  lenieotljr 
treated.  We  are  not  a  little  apprehensive  that  .they  maj 
wound  the  pious  feelings  of  several  Papists,  a^  his  view  «r 
the  Papal  Saints  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  taken  by  tbe 
writer  of  the  **  Postliminious  Preface "  in  the  answer  tm 
Peter  PlyWey.  <See  Antijacobin  Rev.  p.  igc,  vol.  30  )  We 
recommend  it  however  to  the  most  serious  consideratiou 
of  the  late  *  champions  of  what  was  preposterously  called 
Catholic  Emancipation. 

**  The  Moors/*  continues*  I^Ir.  S.  *[  brought  with  them  int» 
Spain  the  causes  of  their  own  destruction,  despotism  and  poly- 
gamy^ consumptive  principles,  which  suffered  indeed  the  body  to 
.mature,  but  when  tne  growing  energy  had  ceased,  immediately 
.began  their  morbid  and  mortal  action.  These  causes  produced 
■'    »    t  '  I .        II..  .  -1 

*  In  the  Morning  Chronicle  of  Oct.  15,  these  deluded  or  de- 
luding persons  have  read  their  recantation,  and  the  leai>t  charge 
exhibited  against  the  Roman  Catholics  is  ouly  that  QtiugratUud^I 
Ksv* 
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tbmr  iiievitabb  ftket^^  the  war  af  bmtlMr  agnail  iNvftbiT^  As  r«- 

YoU  of  towM  wid  previD«0i»  tj»»  bnaakiag  up  of  fcwgd^^VM..  Tlie 
iBpaamrds  viftftn  tim«  vcre  fr««;  th«y  were  inferior  ip  naoiban* 
li^  wer€  k»s  eivilixed  thtm  iheir  enemies ^  ukd  tkmr  histmy  b  buU 
lied  bf  ttfts  0i  wane  bartmrltf  ;  bnt  ihtf  wfre  .«  ChrtistuiB  wad  a 
free  people.  Tbe  moral  institutions  o(.  Christiaiiitj  ^ve  them  & 
^decijfd  «od  iiurrea»9g  adventtge*  Evisd  its  cormptioDA  wfrn  kx 
{li^ir  faroiif »  MahoaifBed  vron  his  first  victory  by  calUag  for  an 
atmy  of  Angels,  'when  bis  troops  wtre  giving  waf  *  He  galiaped 
Ibrwardy  and  casting  a  handful  of  69od  9n)ong  the  enemv^  es« 
^cJaimed,  Let  their  facoe  be  covered  with  confusion !  The  Moslem 
kvlieved  that  the  armies  of  Qod  obeyed  his  call»  and  in  that  ftiith 
thef  ware  victorious.  The  deiwerers  q^  Spem  encomrufed  their 
faiiowere  iy  eo^rser/reuds\  a  hermit  ki$d  ptomised  them  9t<t^ryt  or 
ibey  had  nen  tasionej  or  the  CroMS,  whieh  WQS  t^r  batwer,  k^d 
'  t^peured  to  them  in  the  eky.  The  iuvetition  qf  0  tutelary  Soinf  to 
jight  thfir  battieSi  not  metaphoricaUyt  but  in  ocr$Qnt  vh^  fl  bolder 
and  more  animating  fictiov.  lianiiro  bad  iougbt  a  whole  iny 
long  with  the  Moors ;  he  kept  the  field  at  night  with  a  broken  and 
dispirited  army,  who  [which!  were  compelled  to  abide  the  nc^t 
noming^s  danger,  because  they  were  surrounded  and  cooid  DOt 
If.  The  King  called  theip  together,  and  told  them  that  ^ntiago 
•had  appcaned  to  .him  in  a  dream,  and  badpromise4  to  ba>wilh 
bim  in  the  battle;  visibly  and  bodily,  on  a  white  steed,  bearing  a 
white  t^aoner  with  a  red  cross.  The  Leonese,  who  before  this  bad 
lost  all  ^Qpe»  began  the  attack»  shotting  God  and  SvDiiagp,  A 
%f^t^t  1*^  theu>  ouy  riding  a  white  staedt  aa4  bearing  a  white 
benner  with  a  bigody  cross.  They  utterly  4j^feated  the  Moors*  A 
general  tribute  in  bread  and  v^ix^e  was  grajited  to  the  Saint's  churdi 
for  ever,  and  a  kriight*8  portion  frpn^  the  spoib  of  every  victory 
which  the  Christians  should  gain. 

•♦■This  pious  fraud  was  the  rc'source  of  genius  in  distress;  but 
ft  had  been  preluded  by  deceit,  and  was  systematrzed  into  a  ua- 
tioual  mythology.  The  body  of  Santiago  had  been  discovered 
W^tr  [duriug  the  reign  of]  Ramiro's  predecessor;  his  gnu^dsoo 
AliiniSQ  rebaiit  the  church  of  the  Apostle  with  greater  magnifiiren/ce 
than  the  Ct^r>stiaQ  Kings  be£9re  him  had  trvef  di^e^n^  \  %^4  its 
priesth^o^  e^rcis^  their  ingenuity  in  iovepting  legen4s  ifk  the 
(oi^Qtjir  ^f  this  patron. I^aint,  and  to  their  own  euiatym^nt !  T^is 
they  did  so  successfully,  that  Compostella  l^ecsme  the  great  poiiit 
of  i£uropeon  pilgrimage.  The  merit  of  this  pilgrimage  was  en- 
iiaaoad  by  the  difficalty  and  danger  of  the  journey;  the  pitgpima 
90QU  became  SO  oamerons,  that  parties  of  Moorish,  and  perhaps  of 
.Chriatian  banditti,  associated  to  plunder  thetn.  On  the  otb«r 
band,  the  Canons  of  €k.  £1<^  erected  gaest-houses  for  their  ac-  . 
comanodlatiaR  along  the  road  from  Pranc^e,  and  money  and  estatea 
were  oi^en  bequeathed  to  endo^y  them  b^  indinduals  and  priopes.  ' 
After  their  example  a  few  hidalgos,  who  were  ecj^qaliy  devont  and 
warlike,  joined  their  property^  and  formed  thcnisclves  (a.  d.  1175) 
into  a  religious  brouierhood^  for  the  purpose  of  proteetiB^  pil<» 
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iimw.  War  never  sUtpt  at  defence.  Tfaejr  toon  fovnd  k  Ikeb 
QHty  to  alfci^k  Mlisbelievers;  ead  hence,  about  faarscon  ymmtAm 
lh(  fl«ath  «f  thfi  Cid,  arocie  the  order  of  Santigy^  vkick  «m  i« 
km;  the  ycouurge  of  the  Moon. 

^  A  regular  system  of  ^eoeit  practittd  btr  tHa  nnaitt  fer  fim» 
mi  immediate  interest,  continually  freshened  ana  invigorated  tka 
catho^iasm  of  the  people.  To  obtain  the  profits  of  a  iafomta 
aUar,  wm  the  motive  vhich  influenced  the  inventor  of- a  IMUotyi^a* 
body,  .or  of  an  Imag* :  but  when  [irherel  Chapdb  were  tbua 
tended,  cities  sometimes  grew«  A  shephera  toM  his  ^fisUows  thai 
khadfallomed^  dove  towards  a  rocl^,  whitbar  by  1:^  Ivtqiiaii 
lights  and  tJii ning  back  to  him  upon  the  wing,  she  seamed  to  hki 
lite  hjum ;.  there  he  had  disirmrered  a  cavern  a^d  an  image  of  thft 
Virgin,-at  whose  feet  the  dove  remaioed  nndisturbcd»  being  co»i 
Mona  of  divine  protection.  Socb  was  the  devotion  of  the  people^ 
tUt»A'toiwp  was  soon  bnilt  there.  St.  Maria  la  Blanca  was  de« 
Mrted  by  all  its  inhabitants  for  this  holier  place  of  re«ideace»  bial 
the  iwiests  and  people  go  yearly  among  its  niina  to  perliMrm  a  scv* 
vice  t^T  the  aouls  of  their  forefathecs  who  are  boned  tbna.  ▲ 
pions  Sipaniardenxployed  his  life  in.  improviug  the  great  mad  ta, 
Corarpostella,  opening  thickets  and  building  bridges  along  the  wa}^ 
About  tweoty  paces  from  his  little  hemutagahe  made  kia  aam 
iNtth.  The  pilgrim's  gratitude  did  not  cease  wken  their  bene([araa> 
4kd.  His  tomb  became  a  place  of  popular  devotion ;  a  splendid 
diurch  was  at  leiigth  erected  over  it,  and  that  church  is  now  tha 
csthedmi  of  a  dty,  which  is  called  St.  Domingo  de  La  Catzada^ 
after  hia  name.  A  hermit,  by  name  Juan,  fixed  his  dwelling  o4 
Mount  Uruela,  not  far  iVom  Jaca:  he  built  a  chapel  Qn  one  m  ita 
•ummits,  and  dedicated  it  to  John  the  Baptist.  Four  other  monka 
joinod  him:  the  fome  of  their  piety  was  broit^  abroad^  and  their 
chapel  became  the  chosen  spot  for  tliA  devotion  of  the  Chiistiana 
found  about.  When  Juan  died,  a  great  mohitude  asacmbled  at 
his  funeral ;  six  hundred  hidalgos  [^ntlemen]  were  among  them; 
they  saw  their  numbers,  and  the  »tre8gth  of  the  conotiy ;  thefeel^ 
iar  which  had  brought  them  together  excited  them,  they  elected 
p  rndsTf  and  founded  the  kiogdmoa  of  Navarre. 

*<  The  local  deities  whom  their  Pagan  ancestors  had  worshipped 
sere  lesa  numerous  than  the  Saints  who  patraoized  the  churches  of 
fte  Spanish  Christians.  Every  loum,  ^ImaU  every  wUhge,  kad 
km  kathwed  by  the  death  or  burial  of  Martyre^  to  wko§e  wmda^ 
mtkmg  bodies  thefaihjki  were  led  sometimee  by  thgoimm  qfAnmriM, 
morefiequeiiily  by  iight^  havering  over  their  grmv0M»  Moif0  au  tlm 
tSrgm  MoiAar  wae^^lavish  in  her  fa»omr$  t^Spam.  Oia£tihed0» 
$eemied  m  pitrson  upon  a  stone  pilfar  f ,  wkiek  she  l^  behksd^  and 
mkkh  is  held  at  thv  day  m  as  high  venevaiiombyitbemsfuuiM  aatd  tenM 

f  This  alludes  to  Nuestra  Se'ora  del  Pilar ^  who  has  li^tely  sent 
ja  n^iny  ol'  the  rascally  French  to  pan^en^^nium  jut  Zamma.  $ap 
an  ficcctant  of  thia'image  in  the  '*  Or^nal  itimraiy  V  ^yfiivJ* 
Appendix  to  ^^ntijac.  Rev.  Yol«  i^hfPfVX^*. 
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0^  thcusmtdt  qf  Gaholics^  as  the  black  stone  qf  Mecca  Is  hyi  th^ 
Mahommedam*  Sometimes  she  sent  her  image  down  Jrom  heaven^ 
Sometimes  a  dope  gmded  the  chosen  discoverer  to  the  cavern  where 
she  had  been  hidden;  or  the  hunted  beast  who  run  to  her  ruined  aitar^ 
was  protected  6y  her  pityi^  or  struck  dead  for  his  intrusion.  In  the 
number  of  her  titles  the  pBivpBD  Mary  exceeded  the  many-named 
Diandf  as  well  as  in  the  extent  and  effect  of  her  worship.  In  pC'* 
rusing  the  attested  history  of  any  one  of  her  images ^  the  reader 
might  think  she  had  imparted  to  it  all  her  powers  did  not  theGoih* 
io^ssofthe  next  great  shrine  afford  a  catalogue  o/wonderste^alfysplen^ 
didj  equally,  at  tested,  and  equally  authentic.  These  miracles  wer^ 
easily  managed  in  darkness»  and  amid  the  wilds  aud  ruing  of  a 
desolated  country.  The  clergy  sometimes,  in  the  confidence  of 
.talent,  ventured  upon  a  more  public  and  general  exhibition.  F«iw 
naodo  the  Great  sent  (▲.  d.  10(>3)  tp  Benabet  king  of  Seville, 
requesting  that  he  would  let  him  have  the  body  of  St.  Justa  to  re« 
move  to  Leon. .  Three  Counts  and  two  Bishops  were  the  ambassa-t 
dors  to  beg  this  boon.  B^nabet  said  he  knew  nothing  about  it, 
lie  had  never  heard  of  St.  Justa,  but  they  were  very  welcome  to 
her  body  if  they* could  find  it.  Upon  this  Alnto,  the  Bishop  of 
Leon,  'said  they  would  pray  three  days  for  a  revelation.  At  the 
close  of  the  third  day  Alvito  fell  asleep  at  his  prayei*s,  and  there 
appeared  to  him  in  a  dream  an  old  man,  who  told  him  that  St.  Justa 
must  not  be  removed.  Seville  was  not  to  be  deprived  of  a  trea« 
aure  reserved  for  its  glory  when  it  should  again  become  a  Christian 
city,  but  they  might  have  his  bod^  instead.  And  who  was  he  f 
He  was  St.  Isidore.  Alyito  hi^mbly  intreated  him  to  be'dreamt  of. 
twice  more,  that  he  might  b^  sure  this  was  not  merely  a  dream  ; 
and  the  dead  Bishop  gave  the  desired  proof.  At  his  last  appear* 
Bnce  he  struck  the  eround  thrice  with  his  crosier,  saying.  You  will 
Und  me  here,  here,  here.  In  the  morning  three  holes  were  found 
in  the  ground,  and  upon  digging  there  they  discovered  his  body  ioi 
full  odour.  The  cpuVt  and  clergy  went  but  from  Leon  in  procea^ 
aion,  to  meet  the  relicks;  the  king  and  his  three  sons  bore  the 
body  barefooted ;  all  the  monks  and  clergy  of  the  city  were  feasted 
upon  the  occasion,  aud  Fernando  and  ilie  queen  served  them  at  the 
l)oard. 

*<  The  zeal  with  which  these  patron  Saints  were  worshipped  vras 
proportionate  to  the  beneficial  power  which  they  possessed.  They 
could  preserve  their  own  district  from  pestilence,  and  if  for  thi^ 
ains  of  the  people  they  sometimes  suffered  the  Infidels  to  violate 
their' sanctuairies,  they  never  failed  to  punish  the  violation.  la 
their  b^titude  they  were  still  influenced  by  human  feelings,  by 
gratitudej'and  by  national  and  local  affection.  A  Saint  wfcs  the 
representative  oth\i  ^oij^nsmen  in  heiaven,  where  he  was  supposed 
to  receive  their  prayers,  and  exert  all  his  influence  tn  their  behalf. 
The  reli>jioj\iS  ferf'oilr  of '  thfe  Moors  meanwhile  was  'abating.  Fa^ 
tiaticism  in'  a  fevr  -^eneWfttbns  befeomes  bigotry.  The  belief  which 
ihe  first  Mabomine^ans  had  choicni  was  inherited  by^  their  chil- 
dren ;  in  the  fathers  it  liad  tilt  life  and  ardour  of  a  new  passion  ; 
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in  the  sons  it  was  become  hflbtt»  inveterate,  indeed,  bnt  cold. 
This  process  has  been  exemplified  in  every  age,  and  by  every 
sect.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  of  the  present  day,  pro*  • 
less  the  same  tenets  which  their  predecessors  practiied  at  the  mas- 
^creand  the  auto  da  fe.  There  are  analogies  in  natnin;  the  wolf 
has  been  tamed  into  a  dog ;  and  swine  were  once  formidnble  in 
the  forest.'* 

Such  is  our  autfaor*8  view  of  the  origia  and  progress  of  the 
wonhip  uf  mints  /ind  imagn  in  Spain,  a  view  which  is  drawn . 
fcon  facts  adduced  by  the  historians  MoraUi,  Mariana, 
CoTib^,  Moret^  and  others,  whom  be  quotes  with  the  punc- 
tuality of  truth.  The  n^onhip,  indeed,  of  Mary  the  wife  of 
Joseph,  is  in  the  higbest  degree  shocking  to  every  rational 
or  true  Christian,  and  the  ridiculous  belief  in  the  locaiand 
partial  interference  of  the  Divine  power,  and  a  particular 
providence,  was  certainly  fit  to  produce  only  such  charac-' 
Iters  as  are  depicted  in  the  following  extract. 

**  The  war  between  the  two  nations  (Christiana  and  Moors) 
was  a  war  of  extermination,.  Peace  was  never  named,  never 
tbofight  ^f  as  a  thing  possible;  but  because  perpetual  hostilities 
would  have  destroyed  both  by  famine,  they  made  occasional 
truces  by  common  consent,  to  recover  strength  for  renewing  the 
icootest ;  or  the  weaker  power  purchased  a  respite  by  paying  tri- 
bute, till  he  believed  himself  strong  enough  to  revolt.  These  in- 
tervals were  short ;  the  Spaniards  could  never  hmg  endure  to  be 
idie;  •  they  had  to  recover  the  country  of  their  fathers,  an  honor- 
at>le  and  holy  object ;  and  war  also  was  the  business,  the  amuse- 
,iaeiit,  the  passion  of  the  age.  It  was  in  war  that  the  chiefs 
foisnd  their  sport  and  their  spoil ;  that  the  king  at  once  employed> 
nnd  gratified  a  turbulent  nobility :  that  the  people  viduljfed  their 
teorst  passknSf  and  beheved  that  they  were- at  toe  same  time  aton^ 
img  for  their  hh$*  And  what  a  warfare  !  tt  was  to  burn  the 
Aaxiding  com^  to  root  up  the  vine  and  the  olive,  to  hang  the 
beads  cf  their  enemies  from  the  saddle-bow,  and  drive  mothers 
and  children  before  them  with  the  lance;  to  massacre  the  men  of 
a  town  in  the  fury  of  assault ;  to  select  the  chiefs  that  they  might 

♦  This  is  true  at  the  present  day,  there  is  perhaps  no  vulgar 
opinion  entertained  in  this  country  of  any  other  nation  so  false  as 
that  the  Spaniards  are  an  indolent  people.  The  peasantry  and  the 
great  majority  of  the  nation,  with  a  few  trifling  exceptions  in  Cas- 
tile and  some  parts  of  Andalusia,  are  a  most  laborious  and  active 
race  of  men,  excelling  in  hardihood  and  industry  almost  every 
other  country  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  religion  exclusively 
prevails.  Perhaps,  indeed,  the  national  indolence  and  vanity  of 
thB  Portuguese  may  ha.ve  contributed  to  disseminatie  and  support 
the  erroneous  and  degrading  .estimate  of  the  Spanish  national  cha^ 
rsMiter,  which  will  soon  be  better  ^^nderstood  )iot  only  in  this  but  in 
iBvery  other  ^uotiy.— Ket. 
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be  murdered  in  cold  blood ;  to  reserve  the  women  for  vfolatioD ; 
Aodtl^e  children  for  slavery;  and  thiswartare  [continued]  Vear  after 
year,  till  they  rested  from  mere  exhaustion.  The  bddiers  of 
rerran  Gonzalez  complained  that  they  led  a  life  like  deyils» 
like  those  in  Hell,  who  rested  neither  day  nor  night;  o.r  Lord, 
said  tbey,  is  like  Satun,  and  we  are  like  his  servants,  whose 
whole  delight  is  in  seperating  soul  from  body.  The  Spaniards 
on  their  part  suffered  retaliated  cruelties,  and  the  perpetual  sense 
of  danj^en  At  one  time  kaighu,  noblcifi,  and  kings,  never  slept 
without  having  the  wap*horse  ready  saddled  at  the  chamber." 

In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  ceniury  Navarre,  A rra- 
gon,  and  Castile  were  united  under  Sancho  the  Great,  who 
at  his  death  left  Navarre'  to  his  eldest  son  Garcia,  Arragon 
to  his  bastard  son  Ratniro,  and  Castile  to  Fernando.  The 
latter  had  married  the  sister  of  Bermudo  king  of  Leon,  who 
wishing  to  recover  his  ancient  authority  made  war  on  hi^ 
brother-in  law,  thinking  that  by  the  division  of  Sancha*s 
territories,  the  Castilian  army  coidd  not  resist  him.  He  was 
however  too  confident  in  his  own  prowess  and  was  slain  in 
battle^  when  Fernando  became  king  of  Leon  by  the  double ' 
right  of  conquest  and  inheritance.  This  prince  afterwards 
engaged  in  war  with  his  brother  Garcia  who  was  slain  in 
battle,  after  which  Fernando  unhea  the  crowns  of  Castile. 
Leon  and  Navarre  in  hid  own  person.  At  this  timd  the  Cid 
begftn  to  distinguish  himself,  with  the  memoirs  of  whose  life . 
and  adventures  Mr.  S.  has  now  favoured  the  English  reader. 
The  whole,  he  assures  us,  is  translation,  but  not  of  any  sin*. 

£2  work.  The  ibcee  foUowiog  have  been  used,  '^  Chronica 
1  famoso  Gavaliero  Cid  Ruy-Diez  Campeador. — Burgos, 
159S.  (Chronicle  of  the  renowned  Knight,  Cid  Roy  Diez, 
the  Gartpaigner).'  ^'  Les  qaatro  Partes  enteras  de  la  Cro- 
iiica  de  Espana,  que  mando  componer  el  Serenisimo  Rey 
t)on  Alonso  Uamado  el  Sabio,"  (tbe  four  Parts  complete  of 
the  Chronicle  of  Sp?iin,  written  by  order  of  the  king 
Alonso  the  Wise;.'  And  lastly,  the ''  Poeraa  del  Cid ;"  fironi 
tlbese  three  works  the  autLor  has  translated  the  present  volume. 
BIr.  Southey  has  not  condescended  to  incorporate  th^  nu- 
merous Romances  del  Cid^'  which  should  be  translated^ 
**  Legendary  Tales  of  the  Cid,"  rather  than  heroic  ballads;' 
l>at  he  acknowledges  that'  some  things  are  introduced  Iron! 
bther  •^  authentic  sources."  This  is  a  very  proper  manner* 
po  doubt,  to  make  an  agreeable  English  volume;  but  by 
auch  u  method  Mr.  S.  necessarily  sacrifices  that  which  he 
seems  most  desirous  of  effeciing,  namejy,  to  give  his  reader. 
«n  adequate  idea  of  (he  Spanish  original.  But^we  have 
already  d\yelt  so  long  on  his  '^  Inuoducuoo^"  qh  which  b^ 
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appears  to  have  brstowed  the  most  Uudable  paias  and  la« 
boiir,  and  of  which  our  readers  may  form  an  adequate 
Judgment  from  the  extracts  we  have  selectedi  that  we 
nhikst  defer  our  examtnntion  of  the  style  and  matter  of 
this  translation  of  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  till  oar  next.  . 

Sermon9,  (lontrovenial  and  Practicaly  trith  Refactions  tmd 
Tracts  on  interesting  Subjects,  (Heretofore  published  in 
Irehfid  only)  bif  the  late  Rev.  Philip  SkeltoH,  RettOr  of 
Fintona,  6;c,  Uepublished  by  the  Rev.  Samnel  Clapham, 
M.  A.  Vicar  oF  Christ  Church,  Hants,  &c. — Volume  the 
Pirst,  8vo.  pp.  520,  Qs.    Vernor  and  Co,  1 308. 

THE.  works  of  Skelton  have  become  extremely  scarce ; 
and,  though  the  scarcity  of  a  book  be  no  proof  of  its  ex« 
cel)eiice»  they  are  not  more  scarce  than  they  are  exceHent. 
Tbey  are  written  in  lh«t  plain,  strong,  and  nervoui  style; 
and  exhibit  much  of  that  happy  thought,  of  that  deepf 
knowledge,  and  of  that  excellent  matter,  wluch  charac- 
terise so  many  oF  the  productions  of  our  divines  in  the 
early  part  oi  the  last  century.  The  Sermons  in  this  vplume 
ore  twenty  in  namber ;  and  are  followed  by  one  and  twenty 
**  Keflections"  on  different  subjects.  It  woald  be  a  vaio 
and  useless  task  to  enter  into  a  critical  analysis  of  wrifcingsy 
tbe  merits  of  which  have  been  so  long  known,  and  so  gene- 
ndly  acknowledged  ;  but  for  the  gratification  of  such  of 
onr  readers  as  may  chance  to  be  unacqnainted  with  t»he  style 
and  manner  of  this  able  and  estimable  divine,  we  shall  ex- 
tract one  passage  from  bis  sermon^  on  the  means  df  attain- 
ing happiness  in  the  married  state. — a  Sermon,  which,  at 
a  period  when  the  rights  and  duties  of  that  state  seem  to  be 
little  understoodj  and  less  practised,  it  is  ardently  to  be 
wished,  was  separately  printed  for  the  use  and  advantage  of 
tbe  Fashionable  World. 

**  It  is  true,  that,  in  nature  and  reason,  the  right  of  govern- 
m^  oii^t  to  go  with  the  superior  understanding,  whether  })laced 
m  the  husband  or  wife.  But  then,  in  regard  to  each  particular 
couple,  who  shall  decide  its  place  ?  Of  all  points  this  is  the  last 
to  be  determined  by  a  contending  husband  and  wife.  Nor  can 
;ny  third  person  possibly  do  it  for  them,  both  for  want  of 
aowledge  and  authority.  All  he  could  do,  wotdd  be  to  decide 
in  particular  causes  of  difference,  which  besides  that  itwonld  be 
endless,  must  be  adjudging  the  superioritv  of  reason  in  this  in- 
stance to  that  one  party,  and  in  that  to  the  other,  leave  the  ge- 
seiiil  minds  of  their  understandings  respectively,  as  much  in  tb^ 
dark  as  ever. 

**  To  prevent  or  remedy  this^  as  occasion  may  require,  th^ 
God  of  peace  and  order*  who  alone  can  judge  in  such  a  mattct^ 
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mnd  who  will  bo  otberwise  than  by  liis  word,  and  tbe  reason  be 
hath  fi^ven  as,  interfere  m  the  contests  of  man  and  wife,  hath» 
once  for  ally  ruted  the  case,  and  commanded  the  latter  to  obej 
tbe  Jbrmer  in  all  things  lawful  and  honest,  I  will  not  say,  this 
rule  is  founded  on  a  greater  degree,  generally  speaking,  of  natn* 
ral  capad^  in  man  tnan  in  woman,  for  I  trust,  although  much 
may  be  said  for  it,  yet  a  good  deal  may  be  said  against  it.  But 
one  thing  is  certain,  that  men  in  general  have  more  strength  of 
body  than  wpmen,  and  therefore  in  all  struggles  fur  the  upper 
hand,  let  superior  reason  lie  where  it  will,  may  come  off  eventual 
conquerors.  Now  pre-eminence  of  authority,  supposing  an  equa- 
lity of  ifuderstanding,  should  naturally  go  with  pre-eminence  of 
strength*  This  strength  of  body,  however,  gives  the  man  a 
ereat  advantage  over  the  woman  in  point  of  acquired  knowledge  ; 
for  while  the  delicacy  and  feebleness  of  her  body,  and  oer 
bearing  and  suckling  of  children,  confine  the  woman  to  domes- 
tic cares  for  which  besides  her  course  of  education  must  be  calcu* 
lated ;  the  man,  by  his  strength,  is  fitted  for,  and  earned  out  to 
labour,  trade,  war,  and  the  like,  which  afford  him  a  far  greater 
opportunity  of  improving  his  natural  talents,  of  growing  in  expe« 
rience,  and  gathering  knowledge,  particularly  the  necessary 
knowledge  of  men  and  things,  wherewith  he  is,  or  may  be  con- 
cerned. Add  to  this,  that  to  fit  him  the  sooner  and  better  for 
afiairs,  the  course  of  education,  as  to  the  higher  and  more  im- 
portant branches  of  learning,  runs  unavoidably  in  his  fa^'our.  It 
wo«ld  be  as  easy,  as  it  is  unnecessary  to  sliew,  that  women,  are 
no  better  fitted  by  nature  for  the  learned  employments  of 
law,  physick,  or  divinity,  than  for  the  spade,  the  sword,  or  the 
exchange^  As  the  great  afiairs  of  the  world  mu^t  pass  through 
the  hands  of  men ;  must  be  manag^ed,  determined,  and  finally 
settled  b|;men,  it  follows  irtiavoidably,  that  in  the  hands  of  men 
the  right,  as  well  as  the  capacity  and  power,  to  govern  must 
be  placed. 

««  I  say  not  these  things  as  a  party»— for  on  many  occasions  I 
could  ha^'c  wished,  had  it  lieen  lawful,  that  the  wife  had  been 
to' govern,  but  only  as  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  speak  after  God 
and  nature,  and  to  inculcate  the  general  love  of  both.  But  were 
I  asked,  to  what  end  1  have  taken  such  a  con^ass  on  this  parti- 
cular subject,  I  should  answer,  I  have  done  it  to  give  to  all  nmr- 
ried  people  who  hear  me  a  right  notion  of  the  state  they  are  in, 
of  the  terms  of  union  for  which  their  vo^sare  solemnly  plighted, 
of  the  teuder  and  ardent  love  they  ou^ht  to  nouri>>h  hi  their  hearts 
towards  each  other ;  and,  when  that  love  is  not  as  warm  as  were 
to  be  wisheil,  of  that  peace,  order,  and  decency,  which  the 
submission  of  the  wife  only  can  in  that  case  maintain.  To  pi-e- 
vent  those  unhandsome,  and  otherwise  endless  bickerings,  which  so, 
often  make  the  married  state  unhappy,  nothing  would  be  of  aa 
muc^  use,  as  a  due  cousidenitioov  both  in  the  husband  and  wife, 
of  the  nature  of  that  united  state  tliey  are  in,  which  has  give^ 
tbem  but  one  happiness^  or  one  misery,  t^nd  a  serious  coasuttatioa 
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%ith  ibt  word  of  God.Thi«  wmild  tcMbtbenitolniaw  their  pUcts« 
wad  to  keep  tbein»  without  mutsal  encroschmeats.  This  would 
set  God  always  before  their  eyet  a«  the  awfiil  guardian  of  their 
Vows,  at  the  blesser  and  rewmier  of  their  duty*  if  conformable 
to  the  t^rdM  tagaged  for,  and  as  the  areoger  of  their  oriine,  if 
that  dwty  and  those  terras  are  •lighted,  espec^Aly  if  ohatkutcLy 
ind  peraereringly  slighted**' 

The  animadTersians  on  a  mischieyous  book  of  thatleatned 
Churchman  and  Whie-Prelate,  Bishop  Hoadley,  entitled^ 
''  A  plain  Account  of  the  Nature  and  End  of  the  Sacra-^ 
ment  of  the  Lord's  Supper/'  form  a  most  masterly  piece  of 
controversial  criticism,  and  places  the  Bishop  in  a  light  in 
whieh^  for  the  honour  of  the  Churchy  we  hope  nevter  to  see 
another  of  its  Guardians  exhibited. 

The  protestant  public  are  very  mnch  indebted  to  Mr. 
ClapbaiD,  who  is  a^roost  zealous  labourer  in  the  vineyard,  for 
this  laudable  attempt  to  extend  the  knowledge  of  a  writer, 
from  whose  works  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  church  who 
may  not  derive' some  useful  and  profitable  iustrnctioo.  And 
we  are  happy  to  find  that  this  is  only  tbe^rs^  of  four  volnmes, 
in  which  will  be  given  every  part  of  Skellon's  productions, 
comprized  in  seven  large  octavo  volumes,  whidi  will  be 
thought  worthy  of  general  perusal.  Besides  the  Sermons  of 
many  other  divines,  it  is  much  to  be  wished  that  a  similar 
selection  were  made  from  the  Sermons  of  Jeremy  Taj'lor 
and  Jackson;  which  are  not  now  easily  attainable;  and 
which  contain  a  vast  fund  of  most  excellent  matter. 

This  volume  is  dedicated  to  that  respectable  Prelate*  the 
Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  who  appears  to  have  first  recom* 
mended  the  Works  of  Skelton  to  the  attention  of  Mr. 
Clapham. 

We  learn*  fhmi  a  note  to  the  Preface,  that  that  eminent  harris^ 
ter»  and  orthodox  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  Mr. 
Park  (whom  we  hoped,  ere  this,  to  have  seen  on  the  bench) 
bought  an  imperfect  set  of  Skel ton's  Works^  the  merits  of  which 
no  man  was  better  able  to  appreciate^  at  the  sale  of  the  Marquia 
of  Lausdowne's  library,  for  four  guineas.  We  mention  this  faet» 
that  the  public  may  be  enabled  to  estimate  the  extent  of  their  ob- 
ligation to  Mr.  Clapham. 


jd  Picture  of  Valejicia^  taken  on  the  Spot ;  con^rehending  a 
Descnption  of  that  ProDince,  its  Inhabitants^  Manners*, 
and  Customs,  ProductumSf  Commerce,  Mamifactures,  i^c. 
With  an  Appendix  containing  a  geographical  and  statistical 
Survey  of  Valencia,  and  oj  the  Balearic  and  Pithywiian 
\Pityus^^n'\  Islands ;  together  with  Remarks-  on  the  Moors ' 
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ill  Spmn.  Tniiiflisted  from  theGermafioF  Chrkfian  Aif^ 
mstiK  Fischer^  by  Frederic  Slwberl.  pp;  51ft  8V0.  CiP 
bum,  }%0S.  •    '   , 

VALENCIA  has  beini  justly  naOMd  tb^Psradise  of  Europe: 
die  exoeUanoe  of  k«  c4iaiate,  its  feriitity;  dnd  the  tncessfint 
gaiety  of  its  inhabitants,  far  surpasritig  those  of  any  olher 
cto««iry»  Mr.  Flsefaer,  who  was  aometiaie  with  ^mtrgglers  In 
SpalDi  la  already  well  known  for  a  lively  darrative  of  his 
travels  through  that  country,  and  for  several  Gerraao  trans* 
hilioRS  of  Sj^iiish  works. .  He  has  availed. himself  tn  the 
present  instaoce  of  Don  Antonio  Josef  CavaniUes's  Ob$ef^ 
V0cumf9  wbre  la  Hiitoria  natural,  Gvografia,  AgrituUura, 
Poblacion  y  Frut09  del  Reyno  de  Faltncia,  (Observations  on 
the  Naiuaral  History,  Geiography,  Agrtcuknre,  Population 
aii4  Produoa  of  the  Kingdom  of  Valencia)  in  two  splendid 
folio  volumes^  with  numereus  plates;  a  work  of  great  labour^ 
and  great  acearacy,  eonsidering  it  as  the  first  of  its  kind 
which  bad  bees  published  ;  fo'r  the  provinces  of  Spain,  like 
the  eoBttliei  of  England,  cannot  yet  boast  of  their  bisto-* 
xiaiis  9mi  topographers.  From  snch  materials,  therefore, 
wtlh  Mr.  Fischer'a  own  experience  we  naturally  expected  atv 
Intdestiog  volame.  In  tnis  we  are  not  disappointed  ;  the 
same  UvelineiBS  of  lemarbf  and  that  aliiiosr  Vatencian  <viva- 
eity,  ebamctecize  the  selections  which  constitute  this  ''  Pic- 
tif%  of  Valencia/'  as  well  as  the  Anthor's  original  travels* 
He  frequetttly,  indeed,  fells  into  namerotis  errors,  some  of 
which  we  diall  occasionally  correct,  but  they  are  not  sach 
as  10  Bsaterially  affect  the  general  hkeness^  or  laipair  the  fea- 
tures of  his  portrait* 

The  province  or  kingdom  of  Valencia  lies  betweea  37®  52f 
iuid  40*  5y  north  latitude.  It  is  estimated  to  contain  about 
*  638  square  geographical  leagues,  of  which  only  240  are 
arable,  the  rest  being  moantainous.  Mr.  F.  states  the  po- 
pidatioB  tgS^lbO  soals,  and  the  last  census  made  it  about 
a  million ;  bat  at  the  commencement  of  the  present  year, 
we  are  assured  that  it  exceeded  1,300,000.  The  northern  and 
western  parts  are  principally  mountainous  regions,  while  the 
middle  and  southern  abound  in  the  most  delightful  and 
fntiie  plains  I  the  former  produce  flax,  hemp,  metals,  and 
pi|lse ;  the  latter  dates,  carobs,  oranges,  figs,  ^om,  wine^ 
and  salt.  The  north  is  thinly  popnlat^,  and  the  chief  oc- 
cupations of  the  people  are  in  breeding  cattle,  coarse  wool- 
Jen  manufactures,  leather,  bass-weed,  hemp,  potteries,  liikie, 
and  distilleries;  the  south  or  middle  conuios  at  least  three- 
$|(h8of  the  whole  population^  is  highly  cultivated  and  !fer- 
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tHe,  the  most  populous  of  any  part  of  Spain  or  even  France 
or  Holland,  yieids  the  most  abundant  crops  of  all  kinds  of 
fruits,  great  quantities  of  silk,  and  its  rivers,  lakes,  and 
shores,  abonnd  ia  fish.  Dividing  the  province,  whirh  is 
ky^  antl  narrow,  into  northern,  middle,  and  southemr 
IMurts,  and  these  agaia  into  districts,  the  most  barren  and 
iociement  of  which,  in  the  northern  part,  is  Bonifaza ;  \t» 
k^h  ttoonntains  are  often  covered  witii  snow  in  winter,  yet 
bear  pines,  beech,  Sic.  aad  have  some  nef^lected  mines  of 
Titriot,  alum,  iron,  and  pit^oal.  Seven  small  places  scarcely 
contain  I68O  poor  inhabitants,  and  the  vilinge  of  Pobhtf 
^bovt  500.  The  district  of  Herbes,  Vallihona  and  Valltvana^ 
ic  very  little  better;  that  of  Morella  is  oonstderabiy  richer* 
The  town  of  Morella  has  upwards  o£  WO  looms  and  wooU 
len  manufactures,  with  4,800  inhabitants,  who  rear  bees  and ' 
fruit.  The  district  of  La  Kia  is  also  poor,  although  it  has 
above  3,000  inhabitanu,  and  produces  a  little  wine,  almond 
and  mulberr}*  t|^s,  silk,  wheat,  honey,  walnuts,  and  culi-* 
nary  vegetables,  with  some  hempen  sandals.  The  district 
af  Cine  Torres,  CasteUort  aad  Portel,  Js  uild,  mountnsn-i 
Dus  and  uncultivated,  with  40  k>oms,  and  above  3,000  poor 
inhabitants ;  that  of  Cati  is  more  cultivated,  and  the  town 
^f  this  name  contains  2,000  inhabitants,  €00  looms  and  a 
ribbon  manufactory.  Montesa  is  mountainous  but  fertile,- 
and  has  some  manufactures  of  wool,  hemp  and  flax  ;  CaoeC 
contains  near  7)000  industrious  people,  and  produces  silk^ 
wine,  vegetables,  fruits,  honey;  has  8  distilleries,  several 
potteries,  and  ^ne  marble.  I'be  disti-ict  oFVinaros  ap- 
proaches the  coast  and  is  favoured  with  a  milder  climate ; 
the  town  of  this  name  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  from  the 
shore,  contains  9^000  inhabitants,  and  is  surrounded  by  a 
highly  cultivated  country,  including  Benicarlo,  so  celebrated 
lor  its  wines,  with  a  population  of  near  6,000  souls.  Vina* 
tax  annually  produces  about  ISO  tons  of  wine,  and  Benicarlo 
the  enormous  quantity  of  2,250;  great  numbers  of  the  u^en 
Are  employed  at  cooper's  uork,  aud  in  fishing;  the  people 
are  wealthy  and  industrious^  and  enjoy  considerable  advan*- 
taees  frpm  a  coastiog  trade,  especially  in  the  conveyance  of 
salt  from  La  Mata.  Mineral  carbon,  of  a  lamellous  tex* 
tore  and  gray  colour,  is  also  found  within  a  few  leag\ies  of 
Benicarlo.  On  the  sea  coast  there  are  morasses  and  waste-* 
Isbod  as  well  us  in  the  district  of  Oropesa,  which  is  neither 
fertile  nor  salulirious.  Benicassim  ia  wild  and  hilly,  and 
distinguished  only  for  its  carob-trees  and  ever-green  oaks* 
From  JCaba&es  to  Sao  Mateo  b  a  well  cultivated  and  tolera^ 
bly  productive  country  skirted  by  hills,  the  base  of  which 
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bear  ever-igreen  oaks^  and  the  plaiDS  good  wheat  mi  UiMti 
In  Caetas  there  are  6  distiTlertes,  and  cattle  and  swin« 
abound  in  this  district ;  that  df  Cervera  and  Calig  h  mouif* 
tainous  and  barren,  for  want  of  water  9  Trinchera  has  some 
•uarries  of  beautiful  marble.  From  Ares  to  Adaadeta  coo-' 
fists  of  mountain  and  pasture  land,  with  some  woods  of  pine^ 
with  excellent  cattle :  the  eoitntry  is  wild  and  pictoresqne|( 
and  at  Chodos  great  indigence  preyarls.  The  same  applies 
to  Vistabella  and  Ai^elita.  Villa  Hermosa^  indeed/  e.thtbits 
some  good  cultivation  and  possesses  good  farmers  :  but  the 
highest  mountain  in  Valencia,  Penaglosa  (not  Peuagiosa,  a» 
erroneously  written  in  this  volume)^  is  too  long  covered  with 
snow  every  year  to  admit  the  warmth  of  air  necessary  tor 
fertility.  Considerable  herds  of  swine  are  bred  in  this  dis-» 
trict  as  well  as  from  Alcaiaten  to  Ribes^AlbeSy  which  is  also* 
mountainous  but  more  fertile^  and  the  people  much  mgrer 
comfortable.  Alcora  is  a  fine  country  and  has  manttfactorie» 
of  porcelain  and  stone-ware. 

1  he  middle  portion  of  this  province  extends  from  Castel-* 
lon'de  la  Plana  to  San  Felipe,  chiefly  along  the  coast ;  it  is 
extremely  pleasant  and  fertile,  the  climate  dcliciousj  vege* 
tation  most  luxuriant,  the  scenery  enchanting,  and  admi* 
rably  diversified  with  large  towns,  villages,  trees,  and  spires 
of  churches  and  convents,  amidst  the  most  cultivated  and 
fruitful  inclosures.  The  romantic  district  of  Onda  is  sue* 
ceeded  by  that  of  Castellon  de  Ja  Plana,  which,  as  its  name 
implies,  is  situated  in  an  extensive  and  rich  plain  about  a 
ktigue  from  the  sea.  Castellon  (not  Castello  as  here  writr 
ten) contains  15,000  inhabitants;  its  principal  church  is  the 
only  one  remaining  in  Spain,  it  is  believed,  which  still  con* 
linues  to  be  a  sanctuary  for  criminals.  Several  adjoining 
towns  conuin  4,  o,  6,  and  7,000  inhabitants*  who  are  clean, 
industrious  and  sufficiently  comfortable.  The  district  front 
Mules  to  Moncofa  is  remarkable  for  producing  the  fineat 
figs.  Villavella,  a  small  town  with  about  1200  inhabitants^ 
contains  a  fine  mineral  spring,  which  is  much  frequented  ^ 
but  it  unfortunately  has  no  accommodation  for  stranjgers, 
and  persons  coming  to  use  the  waters  are  obliged  to  bring 
with  them  all  their  household  requisites.  Part  of  the  dia- 
trict  of  Uxo  is  very  subject  to  agues,  but  tliat  of  Murviedra 
is  salubrious,  rich,  populous,  and  productive :  about  i68Q 
tons  of  a  light  spirituous  wine  are  anuAially  produced  from 
the  vineyards  of  Murviedro,  which  has  a  population  of 
7,000  souls;  activity,  industry,  wealth,  and  population,  ar« 
here  increasinjj  rapidly.  The  following  statement  of  the  go* 
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IjulatioQ  of  t^e  Plain  or  district  of  Valencia^  about  10  miles 
ODg,  oad  5  broad,  will  give  the  reader  aooie  idea  of  the  im* 
mense  number  of  industrious  people  which  are  collected  on 
that  delightful  spot. 

*<  Next  to  the  Huerta  of  Crandid,  that  of  Valenria  it  incontet*- 
tibly  ^he  most  beautiful  part  of  this  eachantiog  coast*  U^ce 
the  population  of  the  many  small  villages  scattered  over  it  mav  be 
estimated  at  58,000  [60>000]«  Every  part  of  it  is  in  the  highest 
state  of  cultivation. 

•«  Valencia,  [the  city]  with  105.000  (120,0001  inhabiUnts.  Pu« 
xol,  S997  inhabitants;  fine  botanic  garden.  El  Puig,  1,575  in* 
babttants.  Refelbunol^  900  inhabitants.  Foyos,  abont  the 
aaane  Dumber.  Alboraya,  9,620  inhabitants,  nenimaclet,  28Q 
inhabitants.  £1  Grao*»  the  port  and  the  small  places  dependent 
OD  it,  upwards  of  5>OO0  £6,000]  inhabitants*  Campanary  l»d50 
inhabitants.  Bentmamet,  I, i6o  inhabitants.  Borjasot,  1,440  in- 
faabctants.  Mnseros,  a  commandery  of  Sc  Jago,  725  inhabitants^ 
Betera,  1,800  inhabitants;  espacto-manufactnres  [hassweed  or 
barilla  mats].  La  Pobls,  1,350  inhabitants.  Benaguaci),  3,150 
inhabitants.  Villamarchante,  400  iubabitants;  fine  Quarries  of 
marble.  Ribarcna,  1,200  inhabitants.  Putrona,  upwaras  of  1 ,000 
ifohabitants.  Manises,  1,100  inhabitants;  good  earthen-M'sre. 
Torrent,  5»400  inhabitants;  bei$ides  other  small  places  too  nu« 
mer6os  to  mention. 

**  All  these  villages  and  places  are  scattered  along  both  banks  of 
the  Turia,  [ Guadalaviar]  and  are  distinguished  by  the  «care  be-^ 
stowed  on  the  irrigation  of  their  lands,  and  the  extreme  fertility  of 
the  latter.  Great  quantities  of  rice  were  formerly  raised  here; 
but  it  was  very  injurious  to  population.  Since  the  cultivation  of 
that  grain  was  relinquished,  the  population  has  in  twenty  years  in- 
creased one  half.  Many  quarries  of  lirae-stone,  gypsum,  marble, 
&c.  especially  at  Ninnerola^  Sabac,  &c.*' 

Cartel)  Catarroja  and.  Riberas  del  Xucar  produce  little 
irfaeat,  and  are  chiefly  devoted  to  rice^crops,  which  are  ex- 
tremely unwholesome  and  destructive  to  the  population, 
which  is  frequently  attacked  by  intermittent  fevers,  and 
other  diseases  of  debility,  that  not  only  destro}"^  life  but  im- 
pede generation.  The  dry-land  of  these  districts  is  gravelly, 
light,  and  by  no  means  fertile.  Valldigna  is  mountainous, 
but  the  ibarHe  quarries  of  Buixarro  are  interesting.  San 
Felipe  contains  14,000  inhabitmits  in  a  tolerably  well  culti- 
vated country.  The  western  part  of  this  province  from  the 
froutiers  of  Murcia  and  Castile  to  the  beginning  of  the  mid-^ 
die  part,  is  in  general  wild,  rugged,  mountainous,  barren,  and 

♦  This  is  the  sea-port  of  the  city  of  Valencia,  from  which  it  is 
distant  about  two  English  miles.  An  extensive  pier  has  recently 
been  built,  the  harbour  improved  and  rendered  more  safe  for 
shipping,  and  the  town  nf  the  Grao  greatly  inoreased.-^REV. 
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thinly  peopled.  This  part  extends  from  Ayota  to"  Enguera^ 
Navarres,  Bufiol,  Chlvii.  Liria,  Pedralba,  Chelva,  Adcmai, 
Alpiiente,  Segorba,  add  Artana;  near  the  latter  ar^  quick- 
silver mines  now  abandoned. 

The  southern  part  of  the  province  of  Valencia,  exteftdWg 
from  Albada  to  the  frontiers  of  Murcia,  contains  some  fine 
talleys  open  towards  the  coast,  between  lofty  ranges  of 
mountains,  the  bwnchea  of  which  are  gradually  lo&t  in  low 
promontories.  In  the  plains  prevail  a  mild  climate,  high 
cultivation,  in  general  great  fertility,  numerous  fabrics,  ma- 
nufactures, and  a  daily  increasing  population.  In  general, 
however,  the  southern  part  of  Valenqia  is  less  fertile  than  the 
joiddle,  the  soil  in  the  open  plains  is  gravelly  and  shallow^ 
and  marble  and  gypsum  is  everv  where  so  abundant,  that' 
Beitber  trees  nor  fruits  can  flourish.  The  beautiful  valley  ifi 
the  vicinity  of  San  Felipe  is  so  exposed  to  the  north  wiAds  that 
*  good  crop  of  olives  once  every  three  years  is  th6  utmost  that 
6an  be  calculated  on.  The  same  effeets  are  experienced  with 
other  fruits.  At  Ontinente  however,  which  contains  12,0(X> 
souls,  figs  are  produced  in  great  abundance  amounting  to 
43,000  arrobasy  or  0^X50  cwt.  annually:  this  town  haa 
woollen  and  linen  manufactures,  paper  mills  and  copper 
forges,  with  a  flourishing  agriculture.  But  tbe  country 
which  particularly  attracted  our  author's  admiration,  is  the 
district  of  Gaooia* 

**  The  roost  beautiful,  fertile,  and  delightful  of  any  in  the  whole 
province;  the  highest  dei^rce  of  southern  charnis  and  cultivation; 
abundance,  opulence,  aua  daily  increasing  population ;  silk  manu- 
fttctures. 

*♦  Gandta,  a  town  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Alcoy,  with  6,300  in- 
habitants; an  extremely  neat  and  cheerful  place;  the  huerta  a 
paradise ;  many  silk-Ieoms,  particularly  ipr  ribbons  and  light 
stuffs ;  some  linen.  Twenty  other  small  villages  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  town.  Oliva,  6,000  inhabitants,  who  subsist  entirely 
hy  agriculture,  though  the  soil  is  inferior  to  that  of  Gandia*" 

The  district  from  Alcoy  to  Laguar  contains  33  paper  mills^ 
^hicb  in  part  supply  tbe  neighbouring  provinces  with  an  ar-* 
tide  which  is  both  scarce  and  dear  in  Spain.  Denia  has 
long  been  celebrated  for  its  raisins,  of  which  1£,000  arroba», 
or  d>000  cwt.  are  annually  prepared,  although  those  of  Penrsa  . 
are  esteemed  belter.  JVJany  parts  of  the  district  of  Alicante, 
where  the  kali  is  burnt  present  a  naked  and  sterile  prospect  : 
but  £lcbe  and  Orihuela,  each  of  which  contains  upwards  of 
'  $0)000  inliabitants,  exhibit  tlje  most  luxuriant  picture  of  va- 
rious fruits^  such  as  palms  and  oranges,  that  can  well  be 
hnagiued*  The  greater  part  of  the  people  in  the$e  towns  arc 
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ei^er  wealthy  or  corDfortably  iodependetH,  enjoying  all  the 
necessaries  ot  lite  with  moderate  indiHtty  and  ease;  and  ex- 
treme penury  is  almost  wholly  unknown.  Indeed  the  pro-> 
vince  of  Valencia  scarcely  or  never  exhibits  sudh  examples 
of  misery  or  poverty  and  filth  as  appear  in  La  Maucha,  Ca^« 
tile,  and  some  parts  of  Arragon.' 

Having  taken  a  rapid  glance  at  the  general  topography  of 
Valencia,  and  stated  our  own  opinion  of  the  fertility  or  ra- 
ther infecundity  of  the  southern  part  of  ri,  which*diflers  con- 
siderably from  that  of  Mr.  Fischer,  or  Seuor  Cavanilles^  we 
^hall  now  make  some  observations  on  the  manliers  and  cus- 
toms of  the  people,  and  the  natural  and  lirtifictal  curiosities 
of  this  most  interestint^  province*  The  following  description 
of  the  fir&t  aspect  of  ttie  country,  although  animated,  is  yet 
far  beneath  the  original  in  variety  and  that  grandeur  which 
jeachants  rather  than  confounds. 

**  No  sooner  have  you  ascended  the  last  of  the  mouataias  thift 
form  the  limits  of  Castile,  than  the  road  conducts  by  iusensjble 
decrees  into  a  delicious  plain.  The.  air  becomes  milder,  .the 
country  more  romantic,  and  a  landscape  resembling  Eden  itjsel^ 
irradiated  by  an  encliauting  sun,  expands  to  the  eye  of  the  asto- 
nished traveller. 

*•  How  magnificent,  how  delicious,  how  ravishing  is  this  valley, 
iaterKCted  by  numberless  murmuring  streams,  and  coverec  1  with 
thousands  of  neat  habitations*!  What  a  luxuriant  vegetation! 
What  charming  variety  !  The  flowers  of  spring  and  the  f raits  of 
autumn  are  every  where  intermingled.  All  the  beauties,  all  thil 
productions  of  the  south  are  collected  in  one  spot !  'Tis  a  i.  prodi- 
gious garden  decked  with  the  splendours  of  etherial  fertili'  ty. 

**  But  these  superb  fields,  these  rich  meadows,  surround  cd  witli 
orange  and  lemon-trees,  cedras,  pomegranate,  fig,  and  :  a.lmood- 
trees;  these  smiling  groves  of  olives,  algarrobosf*  and  palm«; 
theste  romantic  hills,  covered  with  the  ruins  of  ancient '  Moorish 
grandeur;  these  different  movements  of  industry  and  rural  activity^ 
and  the  vast  Mediterranean  crowning  with  its  azure  bill  ows,  and 
fflistening  sails,  the  immeasurable  expanse  of  the  horiz  on — whb 
out  a  Claude  Lorraine  could  give  a  just  idea  of  a  scene  bo  grand 
and  so  magnificent  1 

**  Bvening  arrives,  and  the  sun  with  jnilder  rays  gently  descends 
behind  the  distant  mountains.  A  magic  roseate  light  seems  t» 
tremble  over  the  tranquil  landscape,  and  the  sea  and  tl  le  moun« 
tains  glow  with  gold  and  crimson.     The  pure  atn»isph(  sre  is  im^ 

♦  They  are  called  in  this  country  A^foriiis. 

t  Either  the  author  or  translator  sometimes  confounc  }s  Aignf^ 
Tobaj  the  Erviim  Tetraspermam  L,  or  smooth  tare,  wit  h  Algar' 
Tobo^  the  Ceratonia  Silique  L.  or  Carob-tree,  or  St.  John  v*s  bread. 
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prrgnated  with  the  perfumes  of  orange-flowers;  the  groves  of 
acadia  resound  with  the  notes  of  the  nightingale,  and  every  feelings 
i%  absorbed  by  the  sentiment  of  repose^  of  love>  and  of  tranqnil 
felicity/' 

,  In  his  description  of  the  climate  Mr.  Fischer  is  less  cor* . 
nect;  it  is  true  that  the  greatest  variation  of  the  barometer 
does  not  exceed  li  inches,  and  \\xe  thermometer  ranges  iu 
summer  from  70  to  75,  when  the  beat  is  never  excessive^  and  * 
in  winter  from  48  to  60,  but  it  i$  not  true  that  ''  hoarfrost 
and  fog  have  been  observed  only  twice  in  the  course  of  five 
centuries."  The  cold  in  February  is  frequently  very  chilly. 
And  frost  for  a  night  or  two  is  by  no  means  so  rare;  there 
are  generally  three  weeks  of  cold  blowing  weather  every 
winter.  Neither  are  thunder-storms  so  frequent  in  summer 
as  the  author  seems  to  intimate,  although  they  seldom  exr 
ceed  a  few  peals  with  some  large  drops  of  rain.  The  atn>os* 
phere  is  dry  indeed,  yet  heavy  rains  sometimes  prevail  for  ^ 
couple  of  days,  especially  at  the  equinoxes.  Still  however 
we  agree  with  him  in  the  exclamation,  "  Happy  climate  of 
Valencia!  where  all  ideas  are  more  poetical,  all  pleasures 
more  delicious,  all  the  forms  of  life,  more  beautiful  [except 
those  of  Granada};  where  the  years  of  age  are  more  cheer* 
ful,  t\^e  days  of  suffering  more  supportable;  and  where  evea 
the  approach  of  death  is  divested  of  the  greatest  portion  of. 
its  teiTorsf  Happy  the  invalid  whom  fate  permits  to  seek 
a  refuge  in  this,  asylum !  When  the  last  moments  of  his  life 
arrive,  his  end  will  here  be  more  easy  and  less  painful. 
Weanod  from  all  the  vain  desires  and  passions  of  this  tu- 
miihuotis  scene,  he  will  await  the  most  faithfiil  frii^nd  of  man 
with  tranquil  resignation,  and  fall  asleep  amid  flowers.  an4. 
fragrant  blossoms,  full  of  the  hope  of  awaking  in  the  celes- 
tial region  of  perpetual  spring." 

The  itapid  increase  of  the  population  of  this  province  is  at 
once^the  best  proof  of  its  superior  salubrity  ana  of  tbe  gene- 
ral moral  conduct  of  the  inhabitants.  Natural  or  illegiti* 
mate  children  are  much  less  common  in  Valencia  than  in 
ms^ny  other  parts  of  Spaia.  By  the  expulsion  of  the  Moris-- 
cos  or  converted  descendants  of  the  Moors  and  Jews,  it  U 
estimated  that  it  "  lost  200,000  of  the  most  industrious  in- 
habitants," so  that  in  1718  its  whole  population  amounted  to* 
only  253,080  souls.  This  expelling  system  has  fqruished  a 
fruitful  subject  of  declamations  to  numerous  writers  and  si|- 
perficial  observers  of  men  and  manners,  and  among  others 
jVIr.  SoQihey;  and  almost  all  have  agreed  in  its  impolicy. 
Let  us  examine  the  facts :  the  country  certainly  lost  a  great, 
number  of  hardy  industrious  men  ^  but  nnce  this  degeneratf^ 
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niM  wos  expelled,  assassinations  have  almost  entirely  cease4 
CO  thai;  what  popnlation  lost  on  the  one  hand  it  has  miick 
nAt  than  ^ined  on  the  other.  The  continual  nse  of  the 
cu/ckUloy  Mrhicfa  these  baptized  Jews  and  Moord  persevered  in, 
wstt  mftch  more  injurious  to  population  and  to  civil  society, 
.•ttd  much  more  inhaman  too  than  their  total  expulsion* 
Perhaps  indeed  it  would  not  be  fair  to  conclude  that  all  the 
aasassioaiious  were  perpetrated  by  those  people;  but  certain 
k  is,  that  in  the  present  day  they  are  the  persons  who  chiefly 
commit  such  acts  ot  barbarity  both  in  Spain  and  Portugal. 
As  a  proof  of  the  rapid  increase  of  the  Valencian  popiUa- 
lion  we  find  that  between  1718  and  1 76 1  it  has  nearly  trebled 
and  amounted  at  the  latter  period  to  604^612  souls,*  in  1768 
to  716,886;  in  1787  to  783,064;  in  1795  to  9^^2,1.50;  in 
179^^1800  to  above  a  million,  and  nt  present  to  about  a 
million  and  a  quarter !  It  contains  ()30  cities,  towns,  and 
Tillages.  On  the  moral  character  of  the  people,  Mr.'  Fischer 
observes 

'*  The  Valencian  seems  to  combine  all  the  advantas;e8  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  north  with  those  of  the  nativet}  of  the  south. 
He  possesses  the  strength  of  the  one  and  the  susceptibility  of  the 
other  ;  be  is  hardy  as  tne  Norwegian  and  ardent  as  the  Proveo9a1. 
The  same  observatioo  applies  also  to  the  women.  From  the  beauty 
of  their  complexion,  their  lieht  hair»  and  clmrmin^  embwipomU 
they  might  be  taken  for  daughters  of  the  north ;  but  their  graces, 
their  sensibility,  their  vivacity,  loudly  proclaim  them  the  natives 
of  a  southern  land.  If  we  pass  to  the  moral  qualitiep,  we  shall 
find  that  in  this  particular  also  the  influence  of  this  fortunate  cli- 
mate is  equally  apparent.  In  the  men  we  discover  that  activity 
and  Yivacity,  that  vigour  of  health,  and  warm  southern  glow  of 
life  ;--4n  the  women  that  enchanting  courtesy,  and  ardent  tempera- 
Bien^  ;rr«nd  in  both  sexes,  that  cheerful,  good-natured  vanity,  and 
that  unaffec^ied  gsiety  which  are  the  source  of  the  sweetest  social 
eojoyo^eots.  Anvong  them  you  find  none  of  the  coldness  oC  the 
phlegmatic  Castilian,  or  of  the  deceit  of  the  oflicioiis  Andalusian ; 
none  of  the  cunning  of  the  Biscayan,  the  rudeness  of  the  Gali<- 
cian,  or  the  stiffness  of  the  Catalan.  In  a  word,  if  you 'wish  to 
see  th^e  best  tempered,  the  most  amiable  and  the  gayest  people  in 
Spain,  go  to  Valencia." 

Our  author  sUites,  that  the  city  of  Valencia  has  only  four 
gates;  he  should  have  added,  at  which  goods  are  peniiitted 
to  enter  and  where  custom-duties  are  levied,  but  there  are 
seven  or  eight  gates  by  which  the  citizens  may  pass  atid  re- 
pass either  on  foot  or  in  coaches.  It  contains  above  t),000 
houses,  as  all  the  north-west  oujirter  formerly  devoted  to 
rameras  is  now  covered  with  the  nouses  oi  honest,  industrious 
jM'tisans,   In  Valencia  Mr.  F.  justly  observes,  you  rarely  meet 
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With  any  beggars^  }oaiigers»  or  artisans  in  want  of  «iiip)oy4 
i^nt;  and  the  streets,  though  not  pRved,  are  nevertbeku  t04 
lerably  clean,  as  the  country*peopIe  who  carry  away.the  Art 
for  manure,  are  obliged  to  brmg  a  load  of  rouDd,.  clean  gra* 
Tel.  Ot  the  general  character  of  this  citv  we  have  aloeady 
given  some  account  in  oar  Appendix  to  Vgt.  xxx,  and  oar 
statemeut  of  its  public  libraries  and  nmseuni  is  iuore  complete 
in  some  respects  than  Mr  Fischer^s.  The  literary  oharacter 
of  the  Valencians^  notwithstanding  the  celebrated  names  of 
Stoani,  Vives  (the  Sminish  Bacon),  Gdida,  Nariesy  JPereiB^ 
Perpinan,  Perera,  Trilles,  ^  Mariner^  Jorge  Juan,  Martiy 
Gregorio  Mayans,  Franscisco  Keres  Bayer,  Juan  Bautista 
!Muiloz,  A.  1.  Cavanilles  (^the  naturaiist)^  I«asatle.the  poet^ 
who  is  still  living,  and  above  400  other  authors,  cannot  b* 
janked  so  high  as  that  of  the  Casrilians,  who  on  almost  every 
subject  discover  greater  profundity,  more  solidity,,  taste,  ana 
higher  excellence. 

j'he  greatest  errors  which  we  have  found  in  this  Picture  b 
its  exaggeration  of  the  cheapness  of  living.  Vegetables  and 
fruits  of  all  kinds  are  indeed  cheap* ;  but  meat  and  bcead  aii0 
Bot  so  much  so ;  ,the  bread  is  very  light  and  not  nntritious,. 
as  it  contains  a  mixture  of  maize  flour  which  makes,  it  yeU 
low,  and  instead  of  being  only  a  penny  a  pound,  it  isoftener 
n^ar  2d,  and  one  pound  of  English  bread  is  worth  iit  least 
two;  the  meat  is  not  good,  but  seldom  exceeds  Sd.  a  pound^ 
fish,  either  fresh  or  salted,  are  inuch  dearer;  admirable  me- 
lons are  sold  from  id.  to  fid.  two  pomegranates  may  be  hacl 
for  a  halfpenny,  and  dates  for  2d.  per  lb.  that  would  sell  foir 
^s,  in  London.  Ihere  is  no  chocolate  3old  under  8  reafc 
iiellon  (!£0d.)  instead  of  i8d,  as  stated  by  our  author ;-firiiU' 
is  also  very  dear,  but  fortunately  not  much  required;  gooa 
silk  stockings,  instead  of  5s.  6d.  are  oftener  3  doVars^.  and 
are, dearer  than  in  London,  and  a  very  indiffei^nt  clotb  coat 
costs  £5 :  still  however  it  is  much  cheaper  liviBg  at  Valencia 
than  Hieres,  Nice  or  Montpellier,  and^thfe  cliinate  add  amn«^ 
ments  are  greatly  superior.  Fine*  linen  are  aV&o  very  dear, 
as  well  as  cotton;  but  brandy  and  wiues  ard  cbe^p  and  g^ocl 
enough. 

■  ■■" ■- ■        ■  I  I.I  ■■■■■■       II    ■  I  ■    ■     I 

♦  It  is  acknowledged,  that  the  vegetables  have  very  little  sub- 
•taneeb,  and  that  iudigestious  are  oot  couimoa  among  the  Yalen- 
aians,  whose  food  is  certainly  light  enough ;  \he  great  abundance 
of  sugar  however  which  exists  in  almost  a)l  the  vegetables,  miist 
be  the  chief  sources  of  the  nutriment  which  si^ippprt  these  livdfjr» 
good-natured,  and  hard-working  people,— -Rsv. 
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In  tbis  Picture  Mr.Fisclier  is  most  defeeiivejn  hisuccoutlt 
of  the  fine  arts;  or  the  numerous  paintings  and  pieces  df 
sculptore  which  ornament  the  cburcbes,  and  statues  on  the 
pdbnc  walks  and  bridges  of  Valencia,  he  gives  a  very  mea^ 
gre  and  very  imperfect  account-  -  If  the  Valencians  exce! 
their  countrymen  in  any  branch  of  human  art^  it  is  in  tha^ 
of  painting;  Valencia  Fias  unquestionably  produced  some  of 
the  finest  painters  in  Spain,  artisu  who  may  be  fairly  put  ia 
competition  with  any  in  modern  Italy  or  France,  if  not  with 
the  iuicient  masters.  The  lively  imagination  of  the  people^ 
mod  the  fine  images  which  are  incessantly  placed  before  it> 
assisted  by  the  mechanical  instructions  of  the  Academy  of 
Smm  OiHoi,  must  soon  make  Valencia  one  of  the  first  schoob 
ID  Europe  for  painters.  This  city  also  abounds  in  amateurs 
among  both  clergy  and  laity  of  furiune;,  and  many  of  them 
have  very  fine  collections;  but  the  Inquisition,  with  the  most 
laudable  regard  to  morality,  has  wisely  prohibited  the  scan- 
dalous exhibition  of  naked  figures.  Ihis  measure  indeed 
was  rendered  the  more  necessary,  that  the  teretios  or  watch- 
men (for  Valencia  has  been  enlivened  and  guarded  by  such 
ineo  since  1777 >)  ventured  to  exhibit  pictures  by  their  lamps 
in  the  night.  'Ihe  art  of  printing  has  also  been  carried  to 
great  perfection  in  Valencia,  where  books  were  printed  so 
early  as  147 1>  two  of  which  are  still  extant  in  the  library  of 
the  Convent  of  St.  Domingo.  Montfort  is  the  successful 
rival  of  Ibarra  of  Madrid,  Sodoni  of  Italy,  or  Didot  of  Pa- 
ris. Of  the  delightful  and  variegated  walks  or  alamedoi 
mround  Valencia  we  have  the  following  account: 

**  1  doubt  if  all  Europe  can  produce  a  promenade  superior  in 
t>eaaty  to  the  Alameda,  What  magnificent  alleys  i~>what  admir- 
able ve^retation !— ^what  a  refreshing  coolness,  even  in  the  hottest 
days  of  Aognst !  Here  the  elm,  the  cypress,  the  plane-tree,  the 
dfBnge,  the  pomegranate,  the  cinnamon  flaurus  cinnamommmjt 
and  mastic-^tree  fsckinus  molk»  which  here  grows  to  a  lofty,  spread- 
ing tree),  may  be  seen  growing  beside  eacn  other  in  all  the  luxu- 
nance  of  a  southern  clime ;  while  between  them  a  number  of  tall, 
shady.  South  American  trees,  as  the  chirirooyo  fannono  t^uuwiosajt 
the  aguacete  (laurtts  perseaj,  the  sassafras  fhurviS  sassafras  J  ^  and 
the  dnigon-tree  (yucca  draconisj,  ftourish  in  all  the  beauty  of  their 
native  land. 

**  This  magnificent  Alameda  is  almost  every  afternoon  and  even* 
in^  the  rendezvo«a  of  all  the  people  of  fashion  in  Valencia.  The 
Unnctpal  alley,  which  i»  kept  watered,  is  for  carriages,  and  the  four 
Mualler  collateral  ones,  intersected  bv  canals  horded  with  flowei^y 
are  for  pedestrians.  In  every  part  there  are  benches,  arbours,  and 
green-plots;  and  in  short,  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to 
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yrpfiJtt  te  #nii y  pinible  way  fcr  the  plctBurc  and  sccomuiodalion 
^  the  public* 

**  The  Atran^,  who  for  the  first  time  enters  thk  AlatDeda,  will 
assuredly  imagine  himself  to  be  all  at  once  transported  into  the 
^proves  of  Papnos*  From  all  sides  are  wafted  the  perfumes  of  the 
rose*  the  orange,  and  the  narcissus ;  every  thicket  resounds  with 
Vocal  and  instrumental  music,  from  all  quarters*— O  delicious,  O 
celestial  evenings,  when  all  the  senses  revel  in  delieht,  and  the  be* 
lifgpa  goddess  sees  none  but  happy  mortals  around  Tier. 

^'From  the  Alameda,  a  charming  road,  bordered  with  beaotir«H 
country-houses  and  noble  alleys,  leads  almost  \tt  a  direct  line  1» 
.the  village  and  port  of  Grao :  it  is  not,  at  most,  above  half  an 
hour's  walk  ;  and  by  the  way  you  observe  a  multitude  of  mimoaoc, 
^Ims,  sodom^qpples,  &:c.  mingling  their  superb  foliage  with  that 
.of  a  thousand  other  shrubs  and  trees. 

**  Grao  is  much  frequented  ou  account  of  its  situation  on  the 
sea,  and  its  marine-baths.  Several  hundreds  of  tartans  and  cule- 
sins  sometimes  arrive  there  on  one  day;  nay,  many  families,  and 
even  whole  parties,  pass  months  together  in  their  count ly-houses 
at  that  place.  At  such  times  Grao  exhibits  much  the  same  kiml 
of  scene  as  oth^r  bathing-^places— -a  great  deal  of  luxury,  many 
amusements,  and  much  gallantry.  Parties  fi^m  this  placie  likewise 
.  make  frequent  excursions  upon  the  sea,  along  its  enchanting  coaat;** 

Among  the  curious  and  interesting  botanical  details  which 
occur  in  the  volume  before  us,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention 
the  Algarrdbos,  or  carob-trees.  One  of  these  trees  frequently 
yields  25  cwt.  of  a  fruit  resembling  beans,  but  with  a  pod 
rather  longier  and  thinner :  they  spread  like  oaks  to  be  seve- 
ral hundred  feet  in  circunifereiice,  and  grow  with  astonishing 
rapidity  in  a  favourable  soil,  althongh  they  have  hard  wood. 
Young  trees  only  a  year  old  often  have  stems  10  inches  thick,, 
and  12  feet  long.  The  extraordinary  vUai  force  of  this  tree, 
which  bbssoms  twice  a  year  (in  Jani  and  Sept.)  and  the  sap 
of  which  is  consequently  in  continual  motion,  probably  con- 
tributes to  their  rapid  growth.     In  very  hot  weather  the  ves* 

•  ftels  of  the  bark  often  swell  to  such  a  degree  as  to  burst  it 
with  a  loud  noise :  they  Cannot  however  bear  a  temperature 
below  36  degrees. 

Mr.  Fischer  strangely  misrepresents  the  JJpargatas,  or  san- 
'  tials  used  by  the  Spaniards :  i  ney  baTe  no  qtiarters  or  soles 
besmeared  with  pilch,  this  must  be  a  German  idea:  they  4ire 
merely  m^de  ot  henp  or 'bass-weed  or  feather-grass  (-^tipa 
rO'acifiMfMtXf.^/.ailat  rope  from  balftothree^fourthsof-un  tneh 
'  in  taiebikh  is  wound  round,  trii  it  has  acquired  aatzeaufii- 
dunt  to  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  foot,  when  its  tw^ 

•  iMded«e«ewed  together  either  with 'a  hempen  or  hass-weW 
^--cOfd :  this  forms  tlie  sole.    A  flatt  narr6w  piece  is  flieil  sqwed 

to  this  sole  oa  eatch  side  of  the  Keel  so  as  to-pasa  oV^r  the 
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lipper  jomt,  and  a  small  piece  is  woven  to  corer  fliree  of  the 
toes;  this  is  all  the  parts  of  the  foot  which  an  alpargata  co* 
vers,  the  sides,  top  of  the  foot,  and  point  of  the  heel  being 
entirely  bare^  it  is  tied  on  with  cords,  tape  or  ribbon,  accoio* 
iDg  to  the  taste  and  wealth  of^the  wearer.  Some  ahargaimg 
have  a  flat  cord  sewed  round  Ibe  sole  to  enclose  the  loot,  bnft 
in  Valencia  they  generally  consist  of  only  the  thfce  piecea 
here  described.  In  Madrid  indeed  perfect  formed  shoes  are 
iBude  of  hemp,  ahd  are  very  comfortable  we&r,  greatly  &ape« 
rior  to  the  French  wooden  sabots.  Jlpargatas  are  never  bound 
vUh  ribbons,  they  require  no  binding,  as  the  author  asserts^ 
they  are  onlj^  tied  with  them. 

In  describing  the  manners  of  Valencia,  the  Water-festivata 
ought  not  to  be  omitted.  Crevillent  is  the  grand  theatre  of 
th^  exhibitions.  On  the  discoverv  of  a  new  spring  of  this 
life-giviag  element,  a^ canal  is  made,  an  aqueduct  finished^ 
and  the  joyous  inhabitants  meet  in  their  holiday  clothes^ 
^nerally  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  to  witness  and  panictpate 
in  the  usoal  ceremonies  of  letting  a  spring  into  a  canaL 
When  the  current  is  let  flow  into  the  canal,  drdms  and  tmm« 
pets  bail  its*  issue,  and  loud  acclamations  of  rejoicing  rend 
the  air,  while  crowds  jostle  to  be  the  first  to  catch  some  of 
the  water,  from  wh^h  they  expect  particular  advantage^ 
The  aged  wash  with  it  their  feeble  eyes;  the  maideoa  Imik 
upoon  it  as  a  pow^uL  cosmetic ;  the  married  women  drink  it 
to  promote  fecundity ;  and  the  young  fellows  regard  it  as  a 
specific  for  evecjr  disorder*  Persons  i^^  IW  years  have  aHh 
tended  these  festivals,  and  some  have  lived  28  jreaia  longer ! 

It  is  calculated  that  Benicarlo  and  Alicanta  export  an-> 
tonally  about  3500  tuns  of  wine,  worth  from  ^eo  to  £30  per 
'tun.  The  whole  exports  of  Valencia  have  been  estimated  by 
Cavanilles  at  15  millions  of  piastres;  at  present  it  is  not  too 
mnch  to  estimate  them  at  £0,  or  5  millions  sterling.  The 
wool  of  Valencia,  although  inferior  to  the  Andaiusian,  is  y^t 
toot  bad ;  but  their  silk  is  not  what  it  might  be,  did  they 
adopt  a  proper  method  of  winding  it ;  it  is  even  inferior  to 
that  of  Murcia.  About  6200  silk  looms  are  emnloyed  in  this 
province,  of  which  S247  are  in  the  <:ity  of  Valencia,  and 
J  000  in  Gandla.  The  manufacture  of  azultfos^  or  Dutch 
tiles  glared  or  painted  blue,  is  of  considerable  in^portao^; 
these  tiles  serve  to  ornament  the, piazzas  of  the  connent/s,  the 
jfire*places,  and  the  under  part  of  the  walls,  of  the /houses;  a 
.  .eoerser  kind  of  anglazed  tiies^scryefor  floors,  aa  in  France. 
We  cannot  denyoor  readers  the  amusenent  of  reading  the 
'IbUowiiig  ei»ra«(tiroin^he  article  ttry  propi^riy  entitled  9t;^ 
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**  Whole  volmnet  have  been  written  on  ftupersbtiM^  bal  t&# 
authors  s^eit^  to  have  forgotten  that  it  is  iiiterwo^*ea  io  the  %exture 
of  the  hnman  heart«  Fear  and  hope,  weakness  and  ignorance--^ 
these  are  the  causes  of  an  illosion  so  natural  and  so  consoTatcny. 

*•  In  nothing  is  the  soothing"  power  of  superstition  so  strbngTy 
axemplifiedy  as  the  beliet  in  the  guardiansliip  of  samts.  Wtaat 
can  be  more  cheering  and  more  enconraging  to  the  heart  of  tbe 
•ttfierer»  than  to  be  Sb\t  to  rely  with  confidence,  amid  all  the  ti-^ 
ci#situdes  of  life,  on  these  friends  and  protectors !  Happy  are  the 
enliffhtened  who  can  do  without  them;  but  truly  wretahed  would 
be  the  poor,  if  deprived  of  this  consoling  idea. 

**  In  no  country  is  this  notion  so  general  a»  iii  Spaia,  and  espa» 
cially  in  Valencia,  where  almost  every  saint  has  a  particular  funo* 
tion*  Thus  St*  Roque  protects  from  pestilence,  and  St.  Apthony 
from  fire;  St.  Lucia  h  apptred  to  in  diseases  of  the  eyes*  and  St. 
Blase  in  those  of  the  throat.  .  St.  Nicholas  is  the  patron  of  young 
marriageable  females^  St*  Raymund  of  pregnant  women,  and  St*. 
Laxariis  of  those  ki  labour.  St«  Casilda  dispenses  her  ard  in  hce^ 
morrhaget,  and  St.  Apollonia  in  tooth-ache.  St.  Augnstin  gjvea 
jrelief  in  dropsy,  and  the  kind  St.  Barbara  defends  from  lightning 
In  a  word»  there  is  no  incident  or  circumstance,  however  ftnfliii^ 
but  what  has  a  saint  expressly  to  superiuteiKl  it. 

**  The  saints  of  this  country  [aUol'perforni  a  very  importaat  part 
among  the  Valencian  coachmen.  Each  hsrs  his  particular  patroa 
or  patroness,  whose  image  he  constantly  caiTies  about  him  as  a  sc^ 
pulary,  and  to  whom  he  commends  himself  on  every  occasion. 
"Nobody  is  more  grateful  as  long  as  the  Journey  is  prosperous,  but 
woe  to  the  saint  if  any  mishap  befals  his  votary ;  for  the  latter  itn* 
mediately  fiies  tn  the  iace  or  his  protector,  and  discharges  upoA 
4iiDi  the  whole  weight  of  his  indignation  for  his  neghgence.** 

Passing  over  the  ludicrous  account  of  the  village  of  Ixi 
Santa  Faz,  and  the  holy  bandkerchief  with  the  impression 
of  the  Santa  faz  (our  Saviour's  face),  we  must  notice  the 
account  of  Valencian  We»dings,  only  premising  that  Saj$ 
Nicolas  is  the  God  of  Marriage  and  San  Raymuudo  of  preg- 
nant ^Omen. 

**  Never  was  there  yet  a  nation  in  which  marriage  was  not  at- 
tended with  certain  ceremonies;  though  they  are  more  or  less 
poetical,  according  to  the  climate  and  manners  of  the  country :  ao 
intimately  do  the  solemnities  attached  to  the  fairest  epoch  of  life 
appear  to  be  connected  with  human  sentimeut. 

Applying  this  observation  to  Valencia,  shall  we  be  surprised  to 
meet,  m  this  country,  with  that  romantic  pastoral  character,  pe^ 
culiar  to  all  the  habits  and  customs  of  the  happy  natives  of  tbe 
aouth  }  We  ahall  therefore  pass  over  in  silence  the  flowers,  the 
entertaiomentsy  the  sports,  the  dances,  which  aecompany  *  ¥«« 
lencian  wedding;  but  shall  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  dalkioua 
^  developement  of  a  mystery  wl^icb,  to  two  con^ui^  souls*  .is  A« 
beginning  of  k  n^  Ine. 
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'  **  lA^igbt  nrnve9»  and  the  bridegrooms  assisted  bt  bis  com- 
rad«!s  19  obliged  to  carry  off  his  bride  by  force,  from  the  midst  of  * 
tier  compsoious,  by  whom  she  is  guarded.     He  bears  her  in  tri- 
umph to  the  terrace  of  the  house,  where  the  nuptial  conch  is  pre-  ' 
{vared  beneath  an  arbonr  of  flowers*.   Here,  in  the  bosom  of  silent 
nature,  fknned  by  soft  zephyrs  that  waft  around  the  fragrant  per- 
fome  t>f  a  thonsand  roses'— What  a  moment  for  joyi  wtiat  a  mo* ' 
iBettt  Ibr  the  most  perfect  organisation  of  the  fortunate  being  which 
then  recoves  esustence! 

^^  Thua passes  the  night,  and  the  happy  oouple  steal  u^perceived 
tkrougb  the  trap«door  of  the  roof  into  the  bouse.  The  guests  re- 
tmu,  one  after  another,  and  assemble  to  breakiWst;  the  girls  bring 
their  late  companion  a  cradle  of  esparto  [basa-weed] ;  and  ^the  day 
is  merrily  spent  in  new  diversionsy  in  horse-races,  piayiuig  at  balf, 
puppet-shows,  &c. 

**  Amidst  rapture  inexpressible,  the  young  wife  eoncciiTes ;  easy 
mad  cheerful  she  awaits  the  tercunation  of  pregnancy.  Without  * 
jMun  and  without  danger  the  fruit  of  her  love  comes  into  the  world, 
like  •  beauteous  flower  bursting  the  calix  in  which  it  is  enveloped. 
-^What  ^rrats !  What  a  country ! — Can  you  yet  ask  why  genius 
is  ao  rare  in  the  regions  of  the  north  ?" 

We  have  already  extended  this  article  too  long  to  notice 
the  Appendixes,  containing  topoffraphical  and  statistical  ac* 
^ontkXs  of  Malbrca  or  Majorca^  Minorca,  with  the  I$kia  dc 
QuaraUana  and  Jala  del  JRey  (Quarantine  islet  and  King's 
laland)^  the  Pityusian  or  Pine  Islands,  called  Ivi^a,  Fonnen* 
tera  <Wbeat  island),  and  Conejera  < Rabbit  island);  with  a 
efaronological  history  of  tbe  principal  Moorish  events  in 
Spain.  Although  we  have  not  seen  the  original  of  this  work. 
It  ia  easy  to  discover  that- the  translation  is  too  literal;  to  this 
cause  must  be  ascribed  its  frequent  incoherence^  and  an  af- 
fected lai^nism  of  expression.  Nevertheless,  we  have  no 
faesitation  in  recommending  this  *'  Picture  of  Valencia^  to 
the  attention  of  tbe  Englisb  public  at  tbe  present  crisis ;  al- 
though it  is  somewhat  Sattenug,  it  is  far  from  being  very 
inaccurate  or  unfaithful;  and  the  translator  deserves  our 
thanks,  for  fiimisbing  tbe  British  public  with  a  tolerably  cor* 
rect  description  of  one  of  tbe  most  fascinating  provinces  of 
the  most  interesting  country  in  £urope. 
smmmtmmmmtammmmmmmaaaasB^asBBmBBasssemtmmmB^ 
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J%e  Fi^r-Boyf  a  Toem;  eomprising  his  several  Af»ocaium$  durhh 
tkeffmr  Seasons  of  the  Year.  By  H.  C,  Esq.  pp.  li^4.  Smal 
8vo,  4s.    Vernor,  Hood,  and  Co.  1808. 
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*  Weddings  kre  commonly  solemmxed  here  in  the  moptba  of 
May  and  Janc» 
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IT  would  «Qein  stcange,  that  wbil^  the  puerile. amawiiMnt  «f 
ftogUng^  baa  been  the  theme  of  almost  every  frivolous  oioae,  the. 
inore  serious  and  more  humane*  because  more  necessary,  bunneaa  ' 
of  the  Fisherman  has  been  almost  entirely  overlooked*    The'  pr»<^ 
a^nt  interesting  little  Poem  however  will  amply  compedipte  for  fclua 
neglect^  espeaally  as  the  author  assure^  us,  and  his  work  bcsii«, 
internal  evidence  of  the  fact,  that  he  writes  from  personal  ob^erViai^ . 
tipn«  that  h^  has  not  introduced  any  thing  fictitious;  and  that  iC 
Ins  Fisher-Boy  has  no  other  merit,  it  has  at  least  that  of  fideli^ 
to  nature.    The  story  is  in  the  highest  degree  afi^tio^  and.  is 
told  with  all  the  native  simplicity  of  truth.    Ned,  the  Fisherboy;- 
adorned  with  evexw  Christian  virtue,  is  the  illegitimate  son  of  sm 
an^iable  woman  (jenny  Lyons] ,  who  became  a  maniac  in  coi)^^ 
quenc^  of  being  seduced  by  his  fatlier,  whose  avarice  and  mififoT'^. 
tunes  in  ti-ade  impelled  him  to  acts  of  felony,  for  which  be  6nfieTe4. 
the  sentence  of  the  law.    lu  this  melaiicholy  state  Ned 'a  filial  af«' 
fection  w^s  the  only  solace  and  support  of  his  hapless  mother^, 
vhom  th^^  author  describes  as  having  frequently  seen,  and  witnessed* 
**  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening  tbe  fond  attentions  of  this  child  <iC 
Iiature  towards  his  parent*  who  with  downcast  looks  and  arm  Jei. 
ciining  on  his  shoulder,  has  slowly  paced  upon  the  shingle,  bend«. 
ing.her  melancholy  steps  towards  their  wretched  habitation*"    Ule-i 
acriptions  of  the  process  of  casting  their  nets,  or  as  it  is  technically 
cbUMi  **  shooting  the  Seine  or  Sain,*'  the  domestic  cookery  and 
tttal  ^a)rB  of  Ned  to  bia  melanclMily  mother,  and  the  general  man-^ 
ners  and  life  orFishemen  in  the  west  of  England,  during  ihS 
difierent  a^aaont  of  tba  year,  oanstituta  the  principal  featuns.oC 
thisi  f|i«pi|ifUng  POem,'  which  througliout  every  psigeabouuda/ia' 
^afu^Qoious  verses  ikjud  es^cellent  moral  seotiments.    S9190  <^(  ^^ 
lines,  on  <<  the  Effects  df  Seduction,'*  and  **  the  Maniac  Ja^«''' 
nltbouffh  a  familiar  subject^  are  yet  worthy  of  a  respectable  pW^ 
in  modem  poetry,  .  *   ^  • 

^.'Twas.man,  deceitful  man,  with  baseness  firauglrt^ 
Aild. varnished  tale,  the  yielding  Jenny  sought, 
JVnd  lur'd  her  firom  the  paths  of  .spotless  fame. 
To  tread  the  beaten  r^ad  of  public  shame; 
By  passion  urgM,  her  soul  confessed  the  love, 
yyhich  was  at  orice  her  joy  and  bane  to  prove 

^    The  first  as  short  liv'd  as  the  bliss  procur'd 
The  last  with  frenzied  pain  to  be  endurM, 
For  still  from  year  to  yiear  sh^  f&els  the  smart. 
And  maaiw  h«r  faiil^witb  UoodNhop^iro^ 
O !  monster,  when  th^  maid  was  in  thy  powV,  "• 

Could*st  thou  so  basely  cull  the  stainless  fl6w>! 

.     .  And  after  l^ave  it  to  those  stings*  of  fat^.  '  '^ 

The  pangs  of  consciences  and  the  worid's  dire  hate  > 
Could'st  thou  forget  how.  oft,  with  honour's  tongue^* 
By  thee,  the  theme  of  tnarriage'had  been  iung;     '* 
How,  urg'd  by  solemn  pledges  of  Ihy  troth     ^  < 
Bhe  yielded  all  without  the  nuptial  oal|i  J    ' 

aiL.  .  * •   .    .  .  .     •     .      .  < 
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Yes,  mf  her  cbancUr  in  trust  to  tli<^    •  . 

And  <ul  thy  recompeaae  was  perfidy.*' 

ThesteitD  stnifcht,  Ned's  reflections,  his  song  founded  on  « 
4raditioB  in  Dwsetshire,  ironies  of  the  dying  (i^hs  fHovm  consi^la* 
iinn  (bt  m  **  bad  haul/'  lobster's  bait,  pigging  anid  boiling  Ub* 
^rteis,  snpiniei'  storm,  sleep  of  the  maniac,  winter,  and  adventures 
>»f  the  smugglers,  &c*  are  related  in  easy,  generally  nenrovSf  mtid 
.ffptpetimes  highly  poetical  verses,  which  amuse,  interesli  wkd-  not 
^aC[;equently  instruct.  Notes,  besides  contuning -several  claasicml 
illustrations,  chiefly  of  a  moral  nature,  describe  with  acooTaer  "Ui^ 
^Bsetho^s  of  fishing  for  the  different  kinds  of  fish,  the  food-orAtte* 
.^m^eB^  %iif4  the  perilous  lives  of  smugglers.  The  author  discovert 
traits  of  native  genius,  genuivie  bienevolencc,  and  sound  prinoipki 
pf  morality,  with  soc]^  a  di^dence  of  his  own  pnwers  as  usually 
accompanies  real  merit.  Tiie  Fisher*Bo;^  indeed  is  one  of  the  most 
j^easing,  instr^ictive,  and  at  the  siame  time  cheap  poems  we  haye 
''-'—I  $ince  the  *.*  Farmer's  Boy  "  appeared.  '  ^  '  '* 


J%e  Siege  of  Gaptnhagen,  a  Paemf  with  Notes.  iPy  James  Gr»* 
liame.  Oliphant  and  Bf own,  Edinburgh;  Longman. and  Co. 
London,  1809.     4to.  pp.  18. 

WHILE  we  give  to  Mr.  Grahame's  Muse  the  just  tribute  of  ap- 
plause  for  the  poetic  merit  of  this  plaintive  eflusion,  we  regrat 
^af^  she  i^oqld  be  so  short-sighted  in  her  political  views,  as  not 
ito'see  the  necessity  jof  the  energetic  and  decisive  measnre  wUch 
JB^tfie  subject  of  her  soijig.  The  leisure  of  the  DtaisbNavj  waa 
justified  by  fthe  jji^pending  danger,  and  by  the  first  law  of  4iatiire, 
^lf-prei«inarion«  j^t  was  but  taking-  from  $.  bystaader»  whio*1iad 
jsbewed  topevidaat  a  p^tiaUty  to  oiur  inf>dW## 'Mi4t  ittiplacable 
enemy,  ^nd  over  whoa» /iMir  en^my  bad  a  controlling  Jafluence, 
fhe  grnis  which  hfi  was  ready  to  sei^e  at»4  tuxn^ig^iDat  us ;  or 
jwhich,  perhaps,  be  would  have  ordered  this  hp)loW:  i^mrai  himself 
to  turn  against  qs.  Littje  more  miedf  now  be^s^id^A'the  sob- 
lect.  The  win^doi^  ?nd  ppoqi^ptitude,  aad.  d^isioip^  of  the  Bri* 
Lish  Government,  and  the  zeal,  9n4  gallantry,  and* bqaianity  of 
jour  comm^ndersi  ontbat  memprab^.occ^<M>r.baK.«  oiffited  and 
received  the,  appla^nse  of  a  grateful  WioOf  ap4jbavc,  wder  Pro- 
yidence,  b.ef.o  th^  salvation  cif'the  British  «ipfi»fev  Tb«£Al<^™ty» 
which  the  Mus^  sofeeiingly^  d^pli^es,.  it>i9>9y|;  i^  the^pM^^r  of  the 
Danish  Govermnent  to  h^ye  averted*  byt^^volu^facyiS^^^enderof 
the  fleet,  in  d^posL^  till  a  definirive,  treaty  ofpfeace.  Qpit,  if  the 
Crown  I^rinueii  chose  rather  tO;throw  hiiuAelf  into  th^.^t^is  of  the 
execrable  tyrant  oi  the  Continent,  thap  to,  mak^  coinmon  cause 
with  his  aqaiable  and  illustriops  rela^iye<  andr  nntuTal  a)l|r,  in  de« 
fence  of  the  rights  of  humanit^';  was  the  Brit^iib  Goyerfim^pt  to 
blame  for  cpnsulting.  its  owa  safety,  and  far.  dissip^tiqg  the  ga* 
^ering  storm,  whipb  tl^^^^n^  the.  destructiop  o^  tbUvCoontry. 
Frederick's  obstinapy,  and  .>y^lUknown  bias  ia  &jF)our.o(  France, 
4rove  us  to  acts  pC  hostility » an4  hi^  uni!irtiiiiate^til»^Ui«iow  reap 
(|ie  fraits  of  Jho  vio%k  attd  9bf i:tTSM6htsA  fHiisft .  Smv  BuoM* 
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parte's  perfidious  ud  yilUDoos  tratmait  of  his  fctthfipf  and  mi* 
dTending  ally,  the  Kin^of  Spain,  let  this  dupe  of  the  Gorbican*s 
^rti6o^9  this  minion  pf  bia  deceitful  finr^pi^r,  anticipate  the  ikte 
which  Inayy  at  do  Terj  di»tan.t  peopd*  reward  his  devotion  to  bifi 
honourable  and  conscientious  PrQte|ctgr,'and  his  too  easy  credo-^ 
lity.  We  $ha)l  only  add»  that,  if  ih^  Danish  'Naify  had  fallenk 
into  the  hands  of  bur  enemy,  and  been  employed,  in  cf^ojanctioQ 
!inth  the  navies  of  the  other  Northern  Powers,  qsk  was  intended  by- 
the  secret  articles  of  Tilsit,  (for  Sweden  was  to  be  forc^  ipto  this 
formidable  Confederacy,)  tp  convey  a  hostile  army  fq  the  British 
Islte,  Mr.  Grahaiiie  ought  now  have  a  subject  of  lamentatk^n  for 
ilia  0M>rfoid  Muse,  Which  would  more  nearly  concern  hio) ;  .which 
ivoidd  call  forth  all  hec  pathetic  powers,  t|H 

Her  veiy  eyes  weep  blood,  and  every  grpat)  • 
She  heaves  is  big  with  horror ;  ^      •  • 

the  sacking  of  Sdinbureh !     Then  would  the  mpttp  prefixed  %0' 
the  present  moumfur ditty  apply  with  double  force;    (for   we 
^sho^ld  not  expect  to  be  treat^  'wit^  so  tnuch  humanity  by  ao 
enemy  inured  fb  cruelty,  rapine,  and  massacre,  and  whose  conra^ 

Is  invariably  marked  with  devastation  and  blood  \\ 

•  .»..■«»»«• 

Qnis  cladem  illius  noctis,  qui^  funera  fandp 
iBxplicet ;'  aut  possit  lacrymis  aequare  labores? 

The  J^otes  consist  chiefly  of  extracts  from  f  letter  firom  a  mer« 
.^hant  at  Copenhagen  during  the  siege,  containing  an  exaggeratt4 
.^ccoont  of  the  damage  done  to  the  city,  ap4  <^r  the  las#  of  ti^e 
jnhabitents.  '       .     •  • 

^    We  subjoin  a  short  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  poem : 
Close  to  each  mother  cower 'an  infant  ring, 
Or'roiihd  h^r  necfe  in  firentied' terror  cling'; 
Ah,  refuge  tain!' on- iron  |linioossped» 
'  The  heaved  volcani  tracks  theheavens  with  red. 

Resistless  on  the  ik\JtA  rdof  descends. 
Crashing  from' floor  to  floor,  its' pfessage  rends. 
Till  stopt  ait  last,  it  darts  prel^gin'g  fire, 
*  '  (1>read  pana^  of  fate  ?|  thbn  bursts  with  havoc  dire.  - 

The  Mother,  safief,  looks  ronndin  hoQrrtr  wild, 
>    Abd,  liftrtig  from  the  grotrnd  her  darling  dhild, 
Fnnti^  behoMr two  inghtless  eyeballs  roll;    ' 
Where  beamed  tbdse  orbs,  that  spake  a  seraph  soul. 
Anothef^s  iinibs  li^  qiliviE^ring  hi  their  blood. 
While  hissing  fragments  drink  the  reeking  flood* 

And  now  on'every  side  rise  sights  of  woe ; 
Here  instant' death,  thefe  Kngenngly  slow. 
In  yonder  roofleis  d^^Hiig,  ifiark  the  bla^. 
That  ronnd  the  tradM  infant  fathbent  plays. 
And  see  the  little  anrts  outstretched  for  tiid ; 
Alas,  thy  watchfnl  m(Hher  loir  is  laid !  " 
Meantime  the  father,  in  Ae  hottest  fight, 
•  C^ftbachwaird  looks  H|Mm  the  dreadfiitsig 


Wfaklh  stitl  hti  trosfs  surnioqiiti  iM>it)«  liiftjrHnwwi^ 
At  yet  far  distant  from  his  Wumble  bome; 
itnd  «tili  he  hopes  to  see  the  iuiiiut  smUe, 
•Who^e  wicker  cpach  is  now  '\i»  fiiueriii  pil^ 

tfliis  passage  is  not  less  happily  f^iDcied  tbaa  e&ectttfju 

Jfome,  fi  ISo^jfi,  Sjpcopd  EHItiqn,  porrected  ^n^  enWrgtfi^ 
pp.  175.  ^mnll  Bvo.  6j$.  Murdell  »nd  Co.  i^ivUmr/fki 
Vernor'^nd  ilood.  and  Cradock  and  Joy,  JLoodon^  180t. 

IT  larere  ifupossible  perbap^  tQ  select  a  fiiker,  or  mmrn  hi^ 
cinatiDg  iheiee,  for  tlje  exertion  of  poelio  talent;  for  whflro 
is  ibece.a  |x>soio  it  caonoi  warm^  a  fMnry  it  doe*  not  devaie} 
On  all  cla^i^y  and  distinctions  of  (tuinan  lieingBfitactf  widi 
pofwerftil/ and  magic  intlnence.  The  lotre  of  ^'  HoMe"*  if 
eiren  a  patmn  clinging  to  the  heurt  throagh  every  period  at 
exislepce, and  surviving  ^ImoAt  ev^fry  oth^r  aitacnmettl;  fbr^ 
^▼en  in  death,— rio  repose  «i  '^  HomeV'  has  baeti  the  wish«  mad 
even  the  prayer,  of  thousands  wboxe  lives  have  been  pn«tf4 
in  exilie  frpm  its  well  remembered  eojoyiuents. 

**  And  as  ait  Hare  whom  hpunds  and  horns  pnrsne 
Pants  to  the  place  from  whence  at  first  he  flew^ 
I  still  had  hopes,  my  long  vexations  past, 
(fere  tQ  returnr—s^nd  di^  at  horoe  at  labt,** 

Whether  the  author  of  this  Poem,  has  done  the  snbycct  aB 
fhe  justice  of  which  it  is  susceptible,  we  will  not  pretend  to 
flecide;  much  must  depend  on  the  ta&te  of  the  reader,  aiMl 
the  effect  it  may  have  on  his  individual  feeling,  as,  ibe  sen- 
timents appear  more  or  le^^s  in  unison  with  his  own;  fur 
though  thepharm  is  univ(Tsat,  its  varied  features  may  be  di(- 
ferehtty  appreciated';  and  ay  tlie  Poet  touches  the  master* 
«prfng  of  the  i]eart,  or  slightly  .awakens  the  aflectiona,  fbe  , 
works  will  be  ep^iusiasticiiily  ttijuiii^d,  or  coldly  appcoved* 
So.  in  a  beaiitiful  garden,  ^here  nature  aud  ta»te  have  com* 
bined,  to  form  a  rural  paradise,  some  will  prefer  the  close 
retreat,  fitted  for  Love,  or  Contemplation ;  and  others  the 
ppen  sfiace,  where  light,  and  warmth,  wake  to  perfectioa 
every  blushing  bjossom;  and,  in  proportion  as  the  komc  we 
love,  or  have  lost,  was  irradiated  by  the  Sun  of  content  and 
prosperity,  or  saddened  by  the  pensive  shadowings  of  care, 
the  writer  will  appear  toolame,  or  too  vivid.  We  mustthere- 
fore  principally  consider  it  with  respect  to  its  poetic  merits 
and  the  general  turn  of  It^  sentimcQ(s  and  compositioa;  and 
here  we  find  much  to  admire*  **"  A  faultless  work  the  world 
heVr  saw/'  and  that  before  ns  has  many  blemishes,  inter* 
mingled  with  many  beauties^  of  this  the  writer  oppeassto  be 


nil  aRjaiN4i/  ciifTicis^t, 

|iware,  as  lie  siiyif  in  bis  very  lopg  preface,  ''  Nat  the  most 
^austere  critic  can  be  more  sensible  than  I  am,  of  many  of 
its  imperfeiCtions ''--^die  .question  naturally  prises  t^tier  thi^ 
confession^  why  did  he  n<>t  study^  ere  he  gave  i^  to  the 
world,, to  jfepair  ^hose  defects  of  which  be  ^vpjjirs aeonscionsr 
pess,^  ^nd  this  we  think  he  might  Jbave  done^  instead  of  la- 
lipvrinj^  to  excuse  them,  through  several  subsequent  pages— r 
fce  bas'done,'  sq  well,  tnat  we  conceive  he  might  have  done^ 
betterjand  thereby  4^,fi^^  criticism,  and  precluded  .the  neces* 
pity  of  ^^  apology. ' 

H0  itiso  deprecafles  jbhe  charge  of  .d^ibera^  **  plfl^afism^^ 
wi4l  a  playfiii  ajlnsion  to  the  logic  of  !Fli]ieUeit;  he  admits  at 
ih«f  ss^e  time  that  his  efforts  to  examine  .evety  passage 
which/ upon  perusal,  appeared  to  be  the  property  of  ano^ 
tber,  ma^- not  have  proveci'unifbVmly  soccessfpi.-^Jt  is  ra- 
ther, however,  in  ^e  coipplexion  of  the  sentiments,  and  tun) 
of  expression,  than  in  any  direct  plagiarisms,  that  we  hav^ 
the- features ;  we  trace  many  of  our  favourites;— of  Gold^ 
amifh  and  Polwhele,  in  particplar.  The  opening  lines,  foroir 
t>ly  bring  the  '^  Deserted  Village  ••  to  recollection,  and  if  no^ 
equal,  in  beauty,  are  still  highly  poetic  and  piecing* 

**  Beloved  Clydesdale!  Thy  gfe^n  wj^ods  are  sweet, 

When  Spring  and  Summer  wresthefl  witb  May-powers,  rtklf^l 
Sweet  are  thy  swelling  hills  in  light' arrayed. 
Thy  glens,  the  haunts  of  solitude  and  shade; 
Thy  streamlets  gently  murmuring,  and  the  bloooi 
Showered  on  their  winding  banks;*— but  sweeter  Home* 
How^  !^-Theve  are  pleasures  undebased  by  ajt. 
Endearment,  where  deceptions  has  no  part. 
Treasures  that  foftune  is  too  poor  to  give : 
Elsewhere  I  life  endure ;  in  Home  I  truly  live,** 

The  author  proceeds  in  the  delineation  of  Home-dtplights ; 
|he  pleasure  of  revisiting  it  after  long  absence;  the  little  dia* 
pppointments  arising  froin  change  of  scenery ;  and  the  fasci- 
nations which  'memory  throws  over  remaining  obiects ;  and 
jie  introdpcfesthe  peculiar  beauties  of  his  own  bclbved  resh- 
dence,  and  the  joys  resulting  froni  doniestic  happiness^  and 
fropi  ah  union  with  the  choiee  of  his  heart.    - '  '  • 

*' ,  VfOf  I  have  gained  an  Hfune  in  which  combine 
Thy  treasures.  Love,  and  Independence,  tbin^>-7, 
Best,  competence,  and  one,  whosie  faitn  aloue 
Would  charm,  were  competence  and  rest  unknown ; 
All  sheltered,  whispers  hope,  from  fortune's  blast. 
And  dearer  from  the  sense  of  evils  past. 
Seat  of  delights,  that  love  and  grace  endear, 
Lave  free  frpm  ^obt,^  and  peace  uustained  by  fear  j 


Pifetry.  |«t 

T^oa  heUtef  Sden,  hv  Ae  cbaslaiiog  mtofA' 
Of  Ketvenlr  power,  denied  uot,  but  restored— ■ 
Uaily  Paradise  of  Soal !  AmoD^  tiiy  blooms,  *" 
pDe,  not  untaught  by  ills  to  pnze  theniy  comes* 
Here  let  me  pauaq,  a  more  than  passing  guest^ 
Here  share,  thro*  lengthened  life,  tliy  soothing  rest 
jftod^far  from  tne  ambition,  avarice  dnveoi-^ 
Partake»  uobotight  by  ^eath;  the  joys  of  heavetu** 
f*  Seat  of  my  joys!  la  thee  my  sou)  shall  prove 
The  bliss,  uupoisoned  by  the  griefs,  of  love; 
FrQOBi  £mma*s  glaqce  the  fiends  of  care  depart 
While  sefaphs  bending  own  her  sister  heart. 

{b  thy  retreats,  her  rsdiapce,  virtue  ponn«^ 
Iope*8  everlasting  spring  awakes  her  flowiers^ 
Ko  blasts  of  anger  or  caprice  destroy 
The  opening  blossoms  Qf  domestic  joy, 
*  Ko  clouds  of  coldness  or  disgust  arise, 
Thy  fields  to  sad(}eu  or  obscure  thy  skies/* 

pur  author  seems  truly  to  feel  the  blessings  Mrliiqh  he  der 
scribes^  and  his  inviUition,  |o  those  \yho  have  taste  to  ^Jbv 
them,  has 'very  considerable  merit. 

■    ■■■•      ■     ■**  but  Ycrcu  whom  feelitig  warmf|!» 
Awake  to  I6ve»  a}ive  to  nature's,  charms ;  '  ' 
."VVMio.  with  delight  the  brightening  landscape  view, 
Where  Spring'' s  fair  tribes  their  fragrant  lives  renew ; 
"SVho,  thrilled,  the  deeds  of  worth  and  valour  hear. 
While  rapture  pours  th*  involuntary  tear; 
Friends  of  my  soul, — ^ye  more  than  brothers,  come, 
Ai)d  share  with  m^  the  blameless  joys  pf  Hoa^ 

^  Beat  of  my  joys !  iq  thy  fair  circle  rest 

Each  hope,' each  wish  that  swells  this  throbl>ing  breail* 

Tbe  world,  and  all  its  hollow  raptures  tried, 

Af^  cjuicksands  false,  and  changeful  as  the  tide,*^ 

Can  teght  allure  me  from  this  deav  vetrealj 

Iffiwir^  to  spliciti  and  i^isu^e  regret?' 

Tjiose  exhalations  that  amid  the  night, 

Seduce  the  traveller  with  theil*  miQi|c  Ught» 

Are  not  more  transitory^ '  more  untruci 

Then  the  delights,  mi^inamed,  that  men  pi^rsoe; 

Yet, 'yet  to  meteor-lights  their  trust  is  given, 

And  scorned  the  guiding  beam  that  shoots  from  heaveiv 

**  Oilspring  of  earth  !  by  self-made  suffering  torn, 
Scorned*,  did  not  pity  check  the  smile  of  scoiii ; 
Why  win  you  chace,  exposed  to  countless  harms. 
False  bliss,  while  real  rapture  courts  your  arms? 
Why  seek,  wjiere  Lapland  spreads  her  cheerless  mMr§ 
The  heath-flow^v,  while  your  gardens  bo^st  the  rosi^ 
Ah  learn,  ere  hopeless  anguisli  blanch  your  cheeky 
Uow  vain,  i¥)vr  JoyleM^  »re  Itie.  jcffiyw  afi^V* 


HHB  OK16INAL,  CRITICISM. 

The  storj  of  Eiwin  is  tnterestbg^  and  the  morel  drawn 
from  it -has  much  troth »  namdy — that  rank  and  ridies  are 
not  essential,  to  wedded  feficil^.  still  as  love  alone,  has  too 
often  been  proved,  unsubstantiid  diet^  the  author  should  at 
least  have  bestowed  a  competence,  on  the  hero  of  his  Ule, 
who  bad  decided  that  it  would  be  base^  to  make  hi$  Agnes  a 
sbarer  of  bis  ruined  state. 

**  Fw  canst  thou  o*cr  her  heart  thy  power  empley?^- 
Build  on  her  sufieriogv  thy  cootractcd  joy  ^ 
Snatlfa  fmm  the  gardenia  warmth  htr  opening  blooBi|» 
And  plant  her  in  the  circle  of  the  tomb  ? 
So  deems  he>-i^  Selfish  transports  hr  above 
My  soul  pays  homage  to  an  holier  lore: 
Can  rapture  reach  me  from  an  anguished  breast? 
Can  I  know  blin,  if  Agnes  be  imblest  >^ 

He  retnms  however  shipwrecked^  and  as  poor  as  when  be 
|e%  her ;  yet,  his  tone  is  altered,  and  he  exclaims 

f*  The  frantic  chace  of  riches  I  disclaim  ; 
Love  needs  them  not,  to  feed  his  holy  flame. 
Love  needs  them  not.    Let  Fortune*s  gifb  depart, 
ifimsdf  saftcea  ta  a  Mthfvl  heart.*' 

perliaps  it  inay  be  said^  that  he  derivet)  wisdom  from  ex« 
perience^  gr  that  ^  Second  thoughts  are  best,**  at  all  events 
liis  female  jreadefs  will. not  fail  to  find  some  excuse  for  him. 

The  assertion,  that  "  the  happiness  of  Home**  is  endeared 
by  long  poosession,  is  most  certainly  true,  and  will  be  fe|t  fagr 
every  werUregulated  mind,  by  which  the  objects^  once  proved 
to  be  of  intrinsic,  and  sterling  value,  will  t>e  more  fondly  of^ 
precised  as  they  are  longer  and  better  known.  Tis  opiy  the 
sickly  fapcy,  and  the  unsouiMi  judgment,  thai  denand  a 
changing  scene,  and  variety  of  enjoyment;  the  nasopbUti- 
catcd  heart  of  man  pequirea->ils  connterpart,  and  compe- 
tence; possessing  these,  it  is  more  than  satisfied,  it  is  blest! 
The  earth  becomes  a  paradise  to  the  possessor  of  such  a 
heart,  and  as  he  lives  without  guilt,  he  returns  to  the  boaoni 
of  his  Maker^  without  dread. 

The  writer^s  description  of  )h^  alleyiations  experienced  in 
sitti^^  from  the  care  and  tenderness  of  the  partner  of  life; 
•?^  *«  •tt'ogiam  on  woman,  that  follows  it,  will  be  perused 
wjth  pleasure,  by  all  who  have  had  tbe  good  fortune  to  prove 
them;  and  with  envy,  by  those  who  have  yet  been  deprived 
ef  their  aool^cfaeering  advanUges«  -^      ^  r-     tt 

**  f*!^^*^''^-  D^Hwyaor  Home  invade. 
As  ant  their  Sire  polUitcd  Eden's  shade  ?-^ 
^^Meteeaan ainiigcr  kilers  near, 
-"-^^^  ta  caM  kuM&Ms,  taught  la  drop  the  tcaf 


Tbat  never  WM  eonsMUMMi  «Mi  tke  htwt: 

Thebftod  of  Lofe  pferforaMi  Mch  tender  p«it; 

The  ptUpw  siiMwtibest  tbe  dnmght,  the  eordial  brtogs* 

And  ateikb  from  Anguisby  unaware,  his  stingi. 

The  sigh  scarce  fonned,  her  wstchful  gfauice  descries, 

Th*  nmipekcn  widh  is  open  to  her  f yes; 

And  all  the  nrtues,*  that  in  liappier  hours 

We  praised,  but  coldly  praised^--balf*hid  their  powers; 

Nor  with  the  charms  a^d  poit  of  Angels  novet 

And  boundless  adamatiou  join  to  Ions. 

Such  good  from  evil  springs.^*^  where  aspirea 

Etna,  dread  monarch  of  volcanic  fires. 

Nursed  by  thehr  warmth,  the  flow'rets  sweeter  breathe. 

More  besteous  bloom,  than  on  the  plains  beneath. 

The  olive's  gifts,  the  orchard's  blushing  tmin. 

The  purple  treasures  of  the  vineyards  reign, 

A  richer  flavour  boast,  a  brighter  glow. 

Won  from  the  fiery  gulph  that  boils  below. 

Home  boasts,  where  Woman  dwells,  its  highest  charms; 

Then  gaiety  illumes  it,  kindness  warms. 

Formed  to  delight  uft !  Even  in  lauds  a  prey 

To  crimes,  tha^  hidden  elsewhere,  brave  the  day. 

Humanity,  by  savage  man  repressed, 

Th*  asylum  finds  of  woman's  gentle  breast. 

Just  to  her  virtues,  Heaven,  while  it  bestow'd 

On  man  a  splendid  ill,  ambition's  load, 

Or  bade  him  deserts  range,  or  plow  the  marn^ 

To  woman  destined  the  domestic  reign. 

Yes,  Fairest,  if  the  Cytherean  zone 

Ye  wear,  and  build  on  gentleness  your  throne, 

Home  is  your  empire, — empire  well  deserved. 

Won  by  the  power  of  pleasing,  and  preserved. 

When  man,  sore-anguished  by  the  ills  of  life. 

By  folly  teized,  or  agonized  by  strife. 

Enters,  his  home,  and  meets  your  smile  of  peace. 

Your  eye  of  welcome,  all  his  troubles  cease; 

Nay  when  remembered,  make  his  pleasure  more. 

As  recollected  storms,  when  safe  on  shore." 

We  fear  the  assertion  contained  in  the  following  lines,  ia 
rather  a  beautiful  fiction,  or  tlicory,  tlian  an  experienced 
reality ;  for  however  favoured  by  fortune  and  domestic  feli- 
city, on  ^very  human  bosom,  we  are  inclined  to  fear,  the 
''cares  of  tlve  world"  will  at  times  inflict  a  pain,  whioh 
though  soothed,  and  eventually  healed,  by  contrasted  blest- 
ings^  will  be  severe,  even  if  transient. 

««  Our  path  with  roses,  though  AflcK:tiou  strews^ 
Intrude  not  the  world^s  cares  on  our  reposed 
Jig  nftrar    


But  here,  tbtrngh  Biieofd  novdMMmi  felnf^ 

Nor  Envy  tsint  lite  (ioattidoe» of  tiie*iilhid ; 

Thotigfa  Hate  «nci,B.fi^e,  thatfe  dtrarnn  dire  nfdt  bokner 

Within  the  tnagie  eirde  of  <mr  homej 

Shiin  we  6iir  kNtfdf  ihie  6tMft|[|ir  iMte  ttfid^^ 

The  huiD^n  fr&gineiitB  hslf^redeemedfrbtti  war; 

Thfe  pale  forms  thattor«d  by  (Urease  aiid  pahi^ 

SUiiJl  never  at  our-gateiiaplotib  in  vud: 

My  £mma*«  eye  ehall  pity  their  ditttrett  i 

Her  voice  shall  sootha  wtrnt  and  her  boiinty'bleft*** 

An  affectihg  narrative  of  the  miseries  caused  hj  iifipres^ 
iBg  a  mariner  on  his  return  from  a  long  Toiyage^  is  too,pain<* 
fuf  for  contemplation ;  we  Lope  fiction  alone  guidea  the 
author's  pen^  and  sincerely  believe  the  ''Tygers,  he  paints 
in  such  odious  coiourSi  are  but  the  tnoosters  of  prolific  fancy  ; 
an  imperious  duty^  sometimes  may  demand  painful  coercioD^ 
but — ravage  crueliy^^is  no  characteristic  of  a  British  sailor. 

The  Frenzy  induced  by  a  dreadful  and  sudden  privation  of 
all  the  Comforts  of  Home,  and  its  pitiable  consequence,  i» 
veil,  and  touchingly,  described. 

**  Unhappy  mother !  Parent,  wife  no  more  :-^ 
Sure  aeath  befriends  thee,  and  thy  woes  are  o*er* 
Ah»  no  1  siie  breathes*  and  Memory  comes  again. 
Cruel,  to  open  every  source  of  pain. 
She  sees  her  Home> — ^that  Home  so  lately  blest^ 
Where  joy  was  found  a  never  ^tiling  guest  >-* 
That  cherish'd  Home,  which  bore  in  every  part 
Memorials  desnr  to  her  delighted  heart; — ^^ 
She  sees  that  Home,  low  levelled  with  the  cloy, 
Th*  nnsated  flames  still  lingerinff  o'er  their  prey ;  j 
She  sees,*— «Dd  starts  with  speechless  horror  wild>^ 
tier  husband  ever  dear,  her  darling  child;-'-* 
At  that  dread  sight  endurance  bursts  in  twain, 
A;id  phrenzy  revels  ia  her  burning  brain; 
She  grasps  the  steel,  that  pierced  her  husband's'side> 
And  finds  the  death  unpitying  foes  denied. 
Oh  guiltless  death,  which — every  stain  above,^^ 
Yirtae  mi^ht, praise,  and  Piety  approve: 
Th'  accusing  an^el  saw,  but  blame  represt. 
And  heaven  received  he|r  to  its  sainted  rest.'* 

As  ive  hate  thus  copiously  dwelt  on  ^the  more  pleasing 
jparts  of  this  Poem,  our  doty  dem4nd3  some  notice  of  ita 
defects.  The  Poet's  love  of  tibertu  has  betrayed  him  into 
occasional  licentiousness.  The  following  passage  will  suffice 
to  demonstrate  the  justice  of  our  observation. — > 

**  Delusive  thought!  Can  truth's  pure  beams  pervade 
Th*  ettitiial  smoke  that  wraps  a  tbreite-iu  flhode|<^ 


A  smoke»  which  ftattery'i  center  still  supplies. 

Which  Minds  the  qmck-*«ycd  and  confoands  tile  wisef 

Humanity,  in  life's  sequestered  vales 

Nursed  with  pure  dews,  caressed  by  fanning  gales» 

In  vernal  beauty  blooms*  but»  tender  flower. 

Fades  in  the  poisoned  atmosphere  of  power* 

If  blessings  to  diflfose  transcends  yonr  wiU^ 

Sure  'tis  less  arduous  to  abstain  from  ill. 

Ah,  by  ^e  ^nes  of  slavery's  galliBg  chain. 

By  tears  for  fathers,  husbands,  children,  dlain* 

Attend  to  Misery's  sad  and  strong  appeal. 

Shew  ye  have  hearts  not  hardened  quite  to  steely 

Arrest  the  arm  that  lifts  Oppressiota^s  rod. 

And  ment  once  th'  approvipg  look  of  God* 

«*  If  Virtue's  voice,  if  Pity's  accents  feil. 
Let  awe  of  fearful  recompenee  prevaiL 
Though  long  Endurance  bowed  his  neck  to  wrong. 
And  Vengeance,  of^en  called  on,  slumbered  long. 
Hare  they  not  risen  the  haughty  to  confound. 
Spumed  proudest  thrones,  and  clashed  them  to  the  gronad) 
The  unrfgarded  vapours  that  arise 
When  noontide  glows,  and  viewless,  seeks  the  skies; 
Condensed,  may  form  of  clouds  the  dark  array. 
Seize  heaven's  bright  fields,  expel  the  trembling  day^ 
Sweep  with  black  pinions  o'er  the  world  beneath* 
And  pour  on  palaces  dismay  and  death.** 

This,  in  prose,  would  be  declamation ;  in  verse,  it  is  rant."^ 
The  Poet  should  remember,  that  the  inculcation  of  good 
principles,  and,  above  all,  a  rigid  regard  to  truth,  on  serious 
anbjects,  is  as  nauch  his  duty,  as  it  is  that  of  a  pro^e-wfiter. 
When  he  panegyrizes  *'  th'  irUrcpid  Statesman^  Laudbr- 
BAi.B,''  **  the  Erskina  not  by  eloquence  alone  exalted^'  and 
^'  ever-honoured  Fox,'*  who  we  are  called  upon  to  *^iamentxtt 
the  Good  lament  the  Good,"  we  do  not  quarrel  with  him 
for  his  praise  of  these  his  favourites;  but  we  censure  htm 
for  the  dereliction  of  his  own  avowed  principles  of  Virtue 
and  Patriotism;  and  for  bis  gross  inconsistency,  as  two,  4it 
least,  of  these  objects  of  his  panegyric,  courted  the  very  Sipe* 
cies  of  Tyrants,  whom  he  so  strongly  reprobates;  and  sought 
to  Isry  the  Honour  of  this  "  land  of  liberty"  at  ^he  feet'^f 
France^  the  seat  of  Despotism,  Violence,  and  Blood.-'^'Okie 
of  them  too,  forsook  his  '^  Home,"  and  purchased,  witirds 

? Produce,  the  fruits  of  Confiscation  and  Plunder,  in  a^ibr^i^a 
aind. — We  must  apply  to  him  his  own  observation ; 
**  Dark  clouds  at  times  obscure  his  rays.** 

'For  in  mairy  puasBges  the  lense  is  iodisliaot.    We  iastaice 
t*e  foUmrkig— 
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^  Jh  hbomgJeiigki  m  thai  sad  region  rears^ 

Wtmte  streaods are  blood,  whose  dew  the  orphan  teatB.*'  p/4flw' 
^  BaKeye[tjoiC\  ihey  calU  whom  conscious  guilt  defiles. 

Spring  blooms  in  vain  for  you,  and  summer  smiles/'  p.  57* 

^  *Tia  done,  the  Deep  as  satiaUd  with  prey, 

Mdta  in  coDiplacent  suiilej  his  rage  iiway.*'  p.  8(>. 

^  Wfdi  cqnal  rage  aiksailed,  the  Clay-hdli  bower 

Scarce  tempdiag  rapine  sinks  beneath  his  power/'  p*  1 16. 

Many  of  the  lines,  too,  are  ta^ne  and  prosaic.  These  are 
huweter  ftiolts,  which  a  careful  baud  would  liave  rectified, 
wmd  heiein  the  author  is  most  blameable,  because  they  are 
makkj  dependeut  on  bis  will.  The  volume  clo-seswith  some 
ddBcbed  pieces,  which,  however,  are  more  pleasing,  than 
onmmA — ^''the  Tomb  of  my  Fathers**  in  particular  bears 
ami  dose  re&emblance  to  C*aaipbeir<$  ''  House  of  mi/  Fore^ 
fmiktnP  ibat  it  must  be  vihibie  to  eveiy  one,  who  has  ever 
lead  tbat  beamihil  little  poem.  We  a^^ree  wilb  the  Author, 
^  thai  it  b  not  alwavs  possible  to  reject  the  expressions  and 
tboi^ts  of  those  ttiat  have  gone  before  hhn,"  but  we  con* 
tirnii  Ihat  where  imitariou  is  so  palpable,  a  writer  must  be. 
j^  forego  all  claim  to  originality  of  idea. 
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The  H9ur  of  Trial:  a  Tale.  By  Mary  Anne  Neri  ;.  Author  of 
Tbe  Ere  of  San  Pietro.  3  vols.  12mo.  Longman  and  Co. 
1908* 

THIS  JA  an  interesting  story  told  in  very  pleasing  language,  and 
ta  aiaay  parts  the  sentiin«ints  are  just  and  appropriate. 

The  Aathor  appears  to  have  had  the  intention  of  siiewing,  that 

,  tibc  purest  life,  of  which  mortals  are  capable,  cannot  insure  hap- 
piaew,  bat  that  sorrow  from  the  cradle,  to  the  grave,  may  equally 
attend  the  virtuous,  as  well  as  the  »infnl  churucter,  and  that  in  a 
Wller  world  alone  we  are  to  look  for  peace,  and  exemption  from 
Miflferiug.  Although  this  may  be  a  truth,  it  is  amelanchely  one; 
^Mid  the  p'cture  is  rather  calculated  to  deaden  the  energies,  and 
cxctte  desponding  thoughts  in  the  minds  of  youth,  than  to  offor 
tbcm  the  amusement  for  which  they  turn  the  pages  of  a  Novel,  or 

*  tbe  toccntif  e  to  the  noble  and  proper  action  which  example  may 

.  0kftAm     Sunk  as  the  species  are  fiom  their  original  perfection,  the 

All^arise  and  beneticentYuler  of  events  has  by  no  means  devoted 

ttuHB  to  a  cheerl^s  pilgrimage  through  scenes  of  unvarying  sor- 

>  tow,  but  rather  has  left  every  man  the  carver  of  his  own'destiny* 

f  ta  a  «wrtain  point,  and  whi|,e  placed  in  ^  world  of  tiial  and  warfare, 
^e  is  not  Utt  unaided,  and  unprotected^  since  reasooi  religion^ 


VificL  fortitude,  erer  augmenting  as  it  U  called  4«t0  action^  were 
^iven  bim,  for  his  directors  tUroogh  the  presoiit  acene,  and*  his 
guides  to  eternal  felicity..  Rarely  do  great  and  irremediable  mis^ 
Ibrtunes  occur  to  human  beioi^  that  may  not  be  traced  back  to 
thehr  deviation  from  the  paths' marked  out  by  their  conductoM*; 
tiiat-«aeh  deviaticnr  should  iu«ure  ita  «wn  puniahmmt^na  covMiakaif^ 
with  justice,  and  also  with  the  >iiercy  of  that  divine  Teacher^  lakb 
by  experience  would  ieadliis  craatxirea  to  wisdom^  fHMritjri  and 
bimsdfk  '    >' 

JPer/eet  happiness,  in  thw  world,  most  certainly  wns  nerer  dcK 
signed,  b«t  a  thousand  oomforta,  a  thousand  pleasmres  await  iilb 
virtuous  even  bere*-^r  him,  this  fair  earth  blootna  with  ?eapleiiB* 
dent  beauty  ,*-*aad  the  stores  of  nature  are  unMikd  to  bis  reaearaif; 
with  raptured  gratitiide  he  \aewathe  heritage  a  bouiiteouft4jrodbtf& 
giFen  him,  and  feels  the  sacred  flame  of  devotion  lift  him  to  ita 
essence;  his  heart  expands  with  universal  benevolence,  his  ejre 
beams  hope  and  his  iip&  open  alone  to  the  dictates  oF  peaae  and 
charity.  True  the  cares  ~of  the  world,  and  the  vexiogs  of  the 
wicked,  sometimes  disturb  the  quiet  of  his  spirit;  but,  where  thie 
mind  is  firm,  these  are,  but  as  the  tei^ngs  ot  the  Insect  trible,  oir 
aa  clouds  roUing  round  the  hmae  of  a  column,  whose  he^d  soars  to 
the  rays  of  a  meridian  sun*.  We  think  the  Author  has  net  enoUgh 
attended  to  these  truths;  and  though  she  has  written  a  pathetic 
tragedy,  her  victims  are  not- properly  chosen,  nor  the  neilea"of 
Poetical  justice  sufficiently  observed.  The  Amiable  St.  Justin, 
entineotly  i^ood,  ia  in  every  turn  of  his  fate  as  greatly  unfortunate ; 
through  life  and  in  death,  he  is  unhappy ;  yet  no  error  is  ascribed 
to  him,  no  imputed  fault  shuts  him  from  the  love  and  care  of  pro- 
yidence ;  stiH  he  suffers,  in  every  atate,  in  every  dear  connection ; 
lingers  in  unwaried  sadness,  and  dies  without  one  ray  of  consoloi 
tion  appearing  to  shine  on  his  departing  h#ur!  The  fate  of  Con-^ 
stance  and  iSs  jKfontford  is  still  more  disastrous,  and  the  cataatro* 
pbe  is  at  once  dreadful  and  unnecessary ;  it  is  also  somewhat  utH 
natural,  .and  includes  a  censure  on  Courts  of  Justiee,  which  we 
hope,  no  circumstance  in  real  life  has  ever  sanctioned ;  it  is  ndt 
perhaps  absolutely  necessary  for  a  female  writer  to  be  learned  ih 
the  law,. but  when  she  brings  her  characters  before  those-  awful 
tribaaais,  which  decide  on  life  and  death  ^he  $hoitld  be  careful, 
that  all  deviations  from  uanal  practice,  should  be  on  the  side  of 
equity,  that  ao,  the  sword  of  safety ,'^  may  be  preserved  from  even 
an  imputed  stain.  On  the  whole,  thmtgh  entertained  by  the  pe- 
rusal of  this  work,  we  conceive,  a  differetrt  termination  bf  the  his- 
tory would  have  been  more  gratifying  to  every  class  of  readers; 
The  pf^aration  for  the  execution  of  "  De  Montford"  would  suf-* 
fici^utly  have  awakened  sensibility,  and  by  a  f>roper  acquittal,  in 
t|ie  critical  mem^nt,  his  restbration  to  his  heroic  wife,  and  hi:?  ele« 
va;iion  to  hia  proper  nink  and  station,  would  have  been  impressive^ 
aiftcUexeoH^U&ed  in  the  goodness  and  power  <»f  that  Being,  ivhom 
it  iaour  duty  to  believe,  is  ever  watch fril  over  persecuted  inno- 
C^aee*    The  Author  has,  however^  preferred  to  represent  a  climax 
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of  famitiT,  end  we  drop  the  book  with  the  seitBOtion  of  terror,  fnijp 
mad  regret,  not  unmiked  With  disappointmciit. 

The  character  of  the  Marquis,  we  fear  is  not  nnrommon,  for, 
tme  improper  bias  npay^  renck;r  the  roost  splendid  ndvnntsges  of 
beauty,  birth,  t)r  fortiliie,  ijnareii  to  their  'posaes^r,  and  HestriK- 
'  tive  to  all  within  his  sphere  of  action.  The  evils,  which  spring 
from  unrestrained  ambition,  have  often  employed  tl>e  pen  of  the 
Historian,  and  the. Poet;  hut  our  Author  has  outstriped  ft^ein  aH, 
in  her  delineation  of  **  The  Abbe  le  Mar."  We  trust,  for  the  h^ 
-Bour  of.  poor  human  nature,  that  such  a  monster,  never  disgraced 
:the  'earth,  and  that  it  ts  onfy  a  horrid  phantom  of  the  Ivriter*^  braiu, 
^which  is  too  dark  and  too  atrocious,  for  sober  contemplation;  it  is 
•the  portrait  of  a  demon,  and  not  that  of  a  human  bein^,  ^t\ed 
;iritb  thet  "  spark  etherial,  tiuUied,  and  absorbed,  yet  still  divint.^ 
.As  a  sfiecimen  of  the  language  we  subjoin  the  followiujo;  portraitfik 

**  De  Montford  »it  in  gloomy  meditatior^  by  the  body  of  his 
friend/'  It  would  have  been  the  impulse  of  a  common  mind,  to 
have  hastened  from  the  scene  of  death,  and  at  such  &  time  to  have 
-preferred  the  society  of  the  most  untaught  being,  lo  solitude,  or 
the  indulgence  of  dreadful  and  oppressive  reflections. 

•*  But  I)e  Montford  had  not^^ommon  miud ;  of  so  refined  a  n»- 
lure  were  the  qualities  of  wlucb  his  was  composed,  and  so  peca«- 
liar  the  habits  of  thinking  inspired  by  his  solitary  mode  of  life  and 
'  education,  that  while  an  ordinary  observer  would  have  been  at  a 
loss  to  comprehend  the  extent  and  power  of  his  understandhig,  the 
moralist  would  have  been  equally  embarrassed  to  determine  wbe^ 
tUer  there  were  most  to  hope  for,  or  to  fear  in  his  choracter.  His 
passions  were  impetuous,  his  feelings  bold  and  ardent;  yet  withal 
there  wab  a  gentleness  and  tenderness  of  heart  so  winning  and  at- 
tractive, that  the  interest  excited  by  tbe  sweetness  of  his  manners, 
and  the  beauty  of  his  persou,  was  htrengthened  by  a  knowledge  of 
.those  sentiments  which  gave  fire  to  his  eye,  and  communicated  har- 
.mony  to  his  voice.  Tliere  were,  however,  such  variwis  impulses 
in  his  composition,  and  so  exquisite  were  alike  his  ideas  of  happr. 
ness  or  misery,  that  with  an  inclination  to  attach  too  much  of  im- 
j>ortance  to  the  one,  and  of  poignancy  to  the  other,  it  was  more 
than,  probable  he  would  be  either  fated  U\  endure  the  gU>oiQv  de- 
spondence of  a  dibt  ontented  spirit,  or  to  be  hurried  in^  that  W»r- 
•  tex  of  ruinous  dissipation  into  wljich  a  too  powerfuj  ><isceptibilitT 
.6f  pleasure  was  likely  to  ensnare  him.  He  was  generous  in  t^ 
extreme,  but  violent  in  his  reseiilmonts,  credulons,  and  easily  de- 
ceived by  plausible  appearances,  and,  above  all,  so  warm  in  his 
•notions  of  friendship  and  affection,  that  the  weli-aiFected  sem- 
blance of  either  would  be  likely  to  lead  him  against  his  judgmei>t, 
and  stifle  those  principles  of  rectitude  whicli  had  been  the  earliest 
Jpssons  of  his  youth.  Such  also  was  his  pride,  tliat  a  sense  of  in- 
significence  was  the  most  galling  to  his  spirit;  and  to  be  unknown* 
.and  to  remain  inactive,  tiie  greatest  misibrtun«  he  could  know. 
.  Erring  however,  as  the  young  JDe  Montford  had  seemed  at  various 
.^meii  to  St-  Justin,  there,  was  something  irrilistible  even  in  \m 
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fkiltn^y  and  while  be  laboured  to  correct  them  with  anrem^ttin^ 
care,  he  could  not  but  acknowledge,  that  there  was  more  to  ad« 
mire  and  love  in  euch  a  character*  than  in  that  of  the  most  **  fiiult- 
let»  mouster"  the  romance  of  a  poet  ever  pictured. 

"  Often  had  the  fancy  of  De  Montford*  lingered  with  delight 
o'er  the  tictitious  mimhcrs  of  the  poet,  embodied  the  airy  form  of 
description^  and  dwelt  with  inspired  tenderness  on  the  virtnes  it 
was  8up|>o3ed  to  enshrine.  But  how  poor  in  comparison  was  what 
he  then  experienced,  to  the  vivid  feelings  of  admiration  with  which 
he  viewed  the  young  and  lovely  Constance  de  Balmont.  Habited 
iu  the  simple,  though  ratiier  superior  dress  of  the  peasants  of  that 
country,  it  was  evident  that  she,  on  whom  no  one  could  have  gazed 
with  indifference,  owed  nothing  to  the  want  of  ornament.  Hef 
age  wifts  sixteen,  and  a  profusion  of  dark  chesnut  hair,  partly 
shaded  and  partly  displayed  a  bosom  of  the  most  perfect  tymme« 
try  and  dazzling;  whiteness.  Her  figure  was  exquisitely  formed,  wad 
there  was  something  in  the  whole  contour  of  her  person,  which, 
wbile  it  looked  an  Hebe  in  bloom  and  loveliness,  yet  possessed  anf 
air  of  modest  dignity  that  could  not  fail  to  inspire  the  behokkf 
with  a  sense  of  worth  and  superiority.*' 
I.  I  I  III.  a    T  ^ 

THE  ARTS. 

The  Cabinet  of  the  Arts ;  being  a  Xeuc  and  Universal  Drawing 
Book,  forming  a  Complete  System  of  Drawing  Painting  in  all  its 
Branches^  Etching,  Evgravingf'Perspective,  ProjectioHy  and  Swr- 
veving^  toitk  all  their  various  and  appendant  parts,  containing  the 
whole  Theory  and  Practice  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  general,  Jrom  the 
first  Elements  to  the  most  jinished  Principles,  displaying  in  the 
most  familiar  manner  the  whole  Rudiments  of  Imitation,  Design, 
Disposition,  Invention  and  Deception,  Illustrated  with  67  ele* 
gani  Engravings,  To  which  is  added  an  Appendix,  containing  se^ 
tend  cttriovs  and  vseftl  Miscellaneous  Articles,  By  T.  Hodsouy 
author  of  "  the  Accomplished  Tutor,"  and  J.  Dougall.     pp. 

'  376,  4to.  £2  5s.  plain,  £3  lOjr.  coloured.   Cradock  and  Joy. 

THE  endless  multiplicity  of  drawing-books,  makes  us  turn 
with  contempt  from  every  thing  assuming  that  hackneyed  title. 
There  is  not  however  we  believe  one  of  the  numerous  works  oa 
this  subject,  which  can  b^  considered  as  a  complete  treatise,  teach* 
ing  the  art  of  drawing,  painting,  etching,  engraving,  mezzptiotb 
and  aquatinta,  preparation  oF  colours,  perspective,  projection,  sur* 
veyin^  by  land  of  sea,  mapping,  varnishing,  japanningy  fielding 
and  silvering,  like  this  *<  Cabinet  of  ti^e  Arts"  before  us.  The  Un^ 
lents  of  Mr.  Hodson  are  already  well  known  by  his  **  Accomplish- 
ed Tutor,"  a  very  useful  work ;  utility  indeed  appears  to  be  the 
principal  characteristic  of  hU  writings,  ana  it  is  not  kess  so  iu  th^ 
present  than  ia  his  former  works.  The  authors  appear  to  have 
very  judiciously  combiufid  something  of  scieuoe  Mth  thfir  profaa* 
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cAonal  obBervations  $iad  TnAtrattioDs;  io  <loing  which  they  hare  pro^ 
duced  a  treatise  which  will  be  read  with  interest  and  advantage,  not 
merely  hyartiiits  and  persons  wishing  to  acquire  some  practical 
knowledge  of  painting,  hot  all  wlio  desire  to  possess  a  general  and 
and  accurate  knowledge  of  hnnian  nature*  It  has  been  often  re- 
.  mairked  that  painters  are  good  phvsioguoinists,  and  their  quick-r 
Bess  of  observation  has  excited  both  surprise  and  envy ;  now  who-- 
ever,  wishes  to  possess  these  desirable  acquireroeuts  without  becom-* 
img;  a  practical  painter,  should  study  attentively  and  profoundly 
^e  dirtctiqns  and  cdtuservations  given  by  our  authors.  The  science 
qi  the  painter  is  a  proper  and  necehsary  knowltfdge  for  all  classes 
4f  m^njcind;  but  dexterity  in  the  att  is  necessary  only  to  the  ar-> 
ti§t..  Those  who  affect  to  be  amateurs  and  connoiseurs  of  the  art:* 
ifithout  ■  having  scientifically  studied  the  general  principles  ou 
whi^  they  are  founded, and  directed>  (and  there  is  not  a  few  of 
^h^^. who. think  intuitive  knowledge  sufficient)  must  frequently 
f i(pjO$e  themselves  not  only  to  the  ridicule  of  artists,  but  to  the 
coptempt  of  better  .informed  persons,  who  pursue  knowledge  for 
i|ts  own  sake/n  whatever  shape  it  may  appear,  or  by  whatever  meana 
it  may.be  acquired.  To  the  latter  description  of  iu/qjuirers  this 
vplume.will  be  particularly  acceptable,  as  it  combines  m  a  consi~ 
fferable  degree  the  abstract  and  the  practical  principles  of  the  art 
with  the  philosophy  of  painting.  This*  is  not  contined  to  one 
branch,  such  as  the  anatomical  description  of  the  human  body, 
which  is  rendered  vei7  familiar  and  very  accurate ;  nor  to  the  pas- 
sions of  the  mind  as  expressed  in  the  countenance,  which  is  an«» 
6th€fr  branch  of  knowledge  equally  attractive  ind  important;  but 
also  to  the  manners  and  customs  of  nations,  and  the  operations  of 
of  the  passions  in  the  hnman  heart.  The  following  remarks  'on 
eJtpre^lon  will  shew  Something  of  the  authors*  manner. 

*'  Numerous  and  various  have  been  the  disputes  concerning  iftie 
seat  of  the  soul:  ner  operations  and  expressions  are  however  inore 
manifest.  The  eyes  are  her  piiacjpal  index:  it  is  tl^ rough  these 
shjJ  speaks,  and  in  these  we  discover  her  various  cogitations.  N^xt. 
fo  these  the  mouth  and  eye-brows  are  her  interpreters;  and  how» 
ever  they  may  be.coiitrouled  by  habit;  or  affectation,  they  will  not» 
iipop  all  occasions,  preserve  perfect  neutrality.  In  the  most  re* 
fef'ived  'court teffa^ce,  and  where thepassion  is  artfully  endeavbureti 
to' be. concealed,  the  eye-brows,  or  the  line  just  above  theirf,^!!! 
often 'betray  the  latent  anger  of  the  niind,'  when  the  person  Osea 
Tfis'Vrfmost  etidoavours  to  conceal  lu^  Vf notion.  This  feature,  by 
the  different  poets  and  delineators  of  the  hutnan  passion^,  has  been 
a^ned  as  the  s^at  of  almost  every  eni6tion  Of  the  soul.  Homel* 
makes  the  "eye-brows  the  sent  of  majesty;  Virgil,  of  dejection  1 
Horace,  of  iSiod^'ijty ;  and  Juvetial  of  pride  ;  thiu  div'ersity  of  opi-^ 
niqn'arlses  from  the  active  pjirt  this  member  takes  in  all  the  ofl^es. 
^f  expre^sibri.  If  it  be  «liquired  wliich  of  the  pa&sioni  tepd  to  the 
increase  or  BefeCtof  beanty,  it  may,  in  general  be  answered,  that 
all  th6se  of  the  tender  and  tjenevolent  nature  havfe  the  former  ef- 
Wet;  land  those  of  Ifie  drrfel  and  tfun&toil*  kind  the  latter  j  pre- 
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here  uoderetood ;  for  the  most  extreioe  exprensioDS  are  hurtful  to 
the  graced,  aid  all  exce:i»  is  deformity ;  thus  ud  excessive  joy  may 
be  too  boisterous  to  be  plea^iug*  In  some  female  faces  a  certain 
degree  of  grief  gires  an.  inexpressible  languishing  charm,  to  the 
countenance ;  but  the  most  charming  efiect  of  the  pasaious,  that 
.can  possibly  be  conceived  or  expressed  by  th^  peucil,  is  that  p;'o« 
duced  hy  a  judicious  mixture  of  modesty^  seubibility,  and  sweet* 
.ness ;  each  of  the^e  passions^  separately  considered,  has  a  pleasing 
effect  Oil  the  couritenunce ;  but  when  united  in  such  a  n^nnerj  aa 
either  to  en  1  ken  or  correct  each  other,  they  give  such  a  beautiful 
attraction  to  a  pretty  face,  as  is  not  to  be  expressed  by  any  oth^r 
of  the  passions,  separately  or  jointly.  Of  these  in  a  icmaJe,face« 
(for  in  that  sex  expression  has  the  greatest  e^ect)  modesty  should 
;n  general  be  the  most  predominant/' 

Speaking  of  the  various  opinions  and  notions  of  beauty,  the  an- 
chors remark :  '*  This  diversity  of  sentiment  is  a  wise  dispensation 
fit'  the  Author  of  our  nature :  it  renders  the  peevish  animal,  man, 
.discontented  in  every  other  respect,  in  general  highly  pleased  with 
|iimself;  and  also  prevents  the  deva!*tation  and  universal  deinriic<;* 
j^ion  which  would  ensue  from  a  perfect  unanimity  of  opinion  with 
regard  to  tne  objects  of  greater  beauty.  It  creates  a  sort  of  uni- 
versal beauty,  greatly  enlarges  its  objects,  and  offers  to  every  one 
that  \\hich  'may  best  suit  his  taste."  The  observations  are  not 
less  judicious  aud  more  animated  on  the  frivolous  changes  of  dress^ 
^rid  the  empire  of  fashion,  which  however  fugitive  ana  ridiculouft 
they  may  appear  in  the  eye  of  the  philosopher,  never  fail  to  furnish 
the  painter  with  some  excellent  hints  for  the  disposition  of  dra- 
pery, and  for  the  display  of  that  dress  which  in  all  ages  and  all 
times  gives  effect  to  the  natural  beauty  of  his  subject.  The  artw 
-cle  on  Costume  is  one  of  the  fullest  and  most  rational  which  we 
•  have  seen ;  it  wisely  aims  at  uniting  both  moral  and  physical  'ex- 
cellence, without  which  there  is  indeed  no  beauty.  After  indicating 
nameroua  deviations  from  historical  truth  and  fact  by  the  Erst 
piasters,  the  editors  observe, 

"  There.is  still  one  other  breach  of  costume,  however  common 
among  painters,  more  offensive  and  inexcusable  than  any  thing 
hitherto  noticed;  that  is,  the  perpetual  and  unnecessary  display  of 
the  naked  figure.  This  is  not  the  place  to  inquire  whether  more 
skill  is  displayed  in  paintingthe  human  body  clothed  or  unclothed: 
but  if  the  persons  introduced  in  any  picture  are  exhitiited  more 
naked  than  can  be  justified  by  the  probability  of  the  times,  per- 
sons, places,  or  other  circumstances,  this  manner  of  treating  the 
•ubject  is  a  breach  of  the  costume  proportional  to  the  deviation* 
This  fault,  however,  is  so  common,  and  authorized  by  the  example 
of  many  of  the  most  f?mioent  artists,  that  it  is  hardly  noticed,  when 
compared  with  the  more  violent  offences  against  science  itself,  as 
well  as  against  morality,  which  have  been  the  opprobrium  of  the 
firt  of  painting  in  every  stage  of  its  progress/*  •-  •• 
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We  might  extract  many  more  remarks  wbicb  evioce  the  ^rood 
sense,  moral  priticiples  and  good  taste  of  the  writers,  liui  yviiat 
we  have  atreedy  notijced  fiiSly  josttfieii  us  in  recornmendint;  it  to 
the  attention  of  pafents  and  you  thy  who  are  in  no  danger  of  im- 
bibing any  corrupting  ideas  from  this  work ;  a  recommetidatioa 
much  more  rare  and  more  important  t4mn  is  {^neraily  supposed^- 
It  would  indeed  be  adjust  to  censure  indiscrimiixitely  the  moral 
principles  6f  painters,  y^t  it  must  be  coafessed  that  their  irrcTO- 
larities  are  inore  numerous  than  those  of  any  <)ther  c1us««,  and  that 
toany  of  them  must  be  ascribed  either  to  the  disgraceful  pfstctice 
of  their  art  abov^  alluded  to,  or  to  the  licentious  principles  im- 
bibed with  their  studies.  This  is  perhkps  the  reason  why  so  many  • 
artists  are'wholly  i^icapable  of  painting  the  portrait  of  a  modest 
1roman;.and  so  intimately  is  good  taste  and  moral  purity  allied, 
that  nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  portraits  or  virtuous  fe^ 
males  exhibiting  meritriciouii  blandishments,  which  ^he  artist  con- 
founded with  the  gracefulness  of  conscious  virtue.  Some  profes- 
sors paint  to  our  passions,  others  to  our  reason ;  the  former  are 
mechanics,  £he  latter  are  artist^:.  Upon  the  whole  Messrs.  Hodson 
and  Dougairs  *^  Cabinet  of  'the  Arts"  is  unquestionably  the  most 
complete  and  most  rational  treatise  on  drawing,  painting,  engrav- 
ing, and  the  arts  of  design,  that  Tias  hitlierto  appeared.  The 
plates  are  yeiy  numerous  and  well  executed,  and  reprt^entlhe  va-  - 
rioiis  species  of  etching,  mezzotinto,  aquiatinto,  ana  high  finished  * 
engravings.  The  designs  of  human  figures,  animals,  vegetables, 
landscapes,  architecture,  and  anatomy,  are  from  the  best  mastew, 
*both  ancient  and  modern  ;  and  the  whole  work  contains  a  vast 
variety  of  curious  and  interesting  iuformisition. 

Antiquarian  an4  Topographieai  CabineU  containing  a  Series  of 
.elegant  Views  of  the  'most  infetesting  Objects  of  Curiosity  ii^ 
Great  Britain;  accompanied  u^itfi  Letter^prefs  Defcrhpiiom^ 
Vol.  III.  'Small  Svo.  50  plates  i3s.  '  Clarke,  18081 

WE  have  already  noticed  the  first  and  second  volume  of  this 
pleasing  arid  curious  little  work,  and  we  are  gratified  to  find  thai 
theautnors,  Ilfessrs.  Storer  and  Oreig,  evince  a  laudable  spirit  in 
return  for  the  very"  general  approbation 'which '  their  w6rk  has  re» 
ceived.  The  same  taste  is  displayed  in  ihe  choree  of  interesting 
subjects  which  eifheir  ain use  or  interest  the  feelings;  but ' what  S 
more  creditable  to  the  publishers,  is  that  we  perceive  their  engrav- 
ings are  generally  executed  with'  greater  care,'  and'  many  of  those 
in  this  third  volume  discbve^r  higher  finishing;  and  more  delicacy 
than  in  some  of  the  preceding  ones.  The  foTlowirig  account  of 
the  poet  Scott's  Grotto,  AmwelU  Herts,  is  novel.  '* 

•*  This  Grotto,  which  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  ci^riosittes 
in  the  cotintv,  was  designed  and  constructec)  about  the  ycfar  1766» 
)yy  the  late  John  Scolt,  a  poet  of  Considerable '^rnineuce.  Mueh 
of  the  manual  labour  in  this  operation,  he  observes  in  a  letter  to. a 
fiiend,  fell  to  his  own  share  \  for  he  was  under  the  necessity  f^t 
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«n(roQragtii^  hi&  rmtic  ftMistaiiti  by  marching  before  them  with  m 
p«c*lc-«ix«,  like  a  pioneer,  to  dig  the  exeavalioQ  which  wu  mede  * 
under  «he«i<ie  of  a  hill  iu  his  garden.     The  grotto  cotiiitte  of  «e« 
▼eral  aportfnevtn,  aad  is  compnicd  of  man?  rare  and  valuable  • 
iheiisy  fesmls,  spars,  ftc.     When  illuminiitc^,  as  it  may  be  at  • 
few  minutes  notice,  by  means  of  a  chanflelter,  it  presents  a  scene  . 
of  iDcenceivable  beauty*     Dr.  Johaioa,  on  being  led  to  it  by  hia 
friend  Scott,  was  so  struck  with  its  appearance,  that  he  pro- 
Dovnced  it  Fairy^HaHj  and  said,  allud'ing  to  the  grounds  through 
which  he  had  passed,  tliat  **  none  but  a  poet  could  have  made  • 
aneh  a  garden;"     The  grotto  is  well  described  by  Scott,  in  an 
epistle  called  ^  The  (jrardan/'  published  with  hia  other  poems: 

•  Where  'mitlat  thick  oaks,  the  subterraneous  way 

To  the  arch'd  grot  admits  a  feeble  ray  • 

Where  glassy  pebbles  pave  the  varied  floors. 

And  rough  fliot  walls  are  deck*d  with  shells  and  ores.* 

**  -A  book  was  formerly  kept  here  for  the  signatures  of  visitom ; 
this  is  now  in  the  possession  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estute,  John 
Hooper,  Esq.  who  married  the  poet*s  only  daughter^  Among  tlie  , 
names  are  those  of  many  noble  personages,  foreigners  as  well  as 
natives ;  this  book  contains,  besides  the  signatures,  many  cou- 
pjeta  and  verses  extempore.  Some  lines  by  Mr.  Park,  an  inti« 
mate  friend  of  Scott*s  are  particularly  worthy  of  notice*  The 
Grotto  is  still  kept  in  excellent  order  by  Mr.  Hooper;  and 
though  it  does  not  accord  with  his  system  of  retirement  to  admit 
of  too  frequent  visits,  yet  he  is  not  averse  to  gratifying  Ojcca- 
aiooally  the  curiosity  of  persons  of  taste  and  discernment/' 

Among  the  curiosities  in  this  elegant  little  volume  must  be 
ranked  Uie  *^  Druidical  Stones,  Stenhouse,'*  in  the  Orkneys^ 
wiuch  arc  supposed  to  have  represented  equatorial  circles  for  as- 
tronomical observations. 

CaUUene  Rmmne  ^the  Pictures  helfmging  to  the  Most  HmL  INobie} 
the  alarms  qfStqffhrd^  in  the  Galiery  of  Cleveland  House,  com- 
prish^  a  List  of  the  Pictures^  with  illustrative  Anecdotes^  and  • 
descriptive  Accounts  of  the-  Execution^  Coi^rpofiltofi,  and  charac^ 
teristic  Merits  of  the  principal  Paintings.  By  John  Briton, 
F.  S.  A.     pp.  164,  8vo.  7s.     Longman  and  Co.  1808. 

Mr.  BRITTON  nrces  the  plea  of  «  a  long  series  of  illness,** 
sw  an  apology  for  anv  defects  which  may  appear  in  this,  volume, 
and  however  unsatisfactory  it  may  be  considered  as  a  reason  we 
believe  few  will  doubt  its  efficiency  as  a  cause;  but  as  we  would 
b«  considered  ii^  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word,  **  liberal  critics,'* 
we  shall  ^*  judge  the  present  production  more  by  the  dictates  of 
^ercy,  than  the  laws  of  justice,"  as  we  know  the  authoi^is  not  desti- 
tute of  talents.  In  his  preface  be  slightly  hints  at  reasons  for  not 
eicposing  picture  galleries  to  the  observation  of  the  pubUc;  we 
sbali  extmctlys  words. 
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*^  Hie  aobtlilf  and  gentry  of  fingkod  have  loi^  borne  tlieffeis 
pfoadtof  fomgDerSyOndof  .the  native  riterats  in  general,  lor  c^ 
selfish  and  haughty  csondnct  reapeeting  tbeir  pictniae  galleries,  and 
collections  of  cunoflitks.  The  eoaapktoaafts  an^y  thai  the  posses^ 
ears  of  .rare  and  valuable  workd  of  art  should  give  fr^  admissioo 
at  all  times  to  t)^e  cunoua  artist,  and  to  every  person  of-  laudabli^ 
cariosity :  and  it  is  further  urged  thaJb  *  they  manage  these  things 
l>etter  in  France/  Italy,  &c.  It  roust,  however,  be  obvtousi,  thmt 
a  genend  system  of  policy,  which  may  be  uoexceptionable  in  one 
coiMtc}',  a  cerium  state  of  aodeiy^  and  with  a  particular  cid$9  of 
/>rop/«,  would  be  highly  improper  in  another  country  essentiaiiy 
different  in  habits  and  character.  Thus  in  England,  where  ^j^no^ 
ranee ^  vufgaritj/y  or  someiking  worse ^  are  ike  charqctertsiics  of  the 
lower  orders,  and  where  frivolUy,  affectation^  and  insolence  are  the 
leading  traits  in  a  class  of  louvgiyg  persons  who  haunt  mo»t  public 
places^  it  would  be  excess  of  folly  for  gentlemen  who  possess  valua- 
ble museums,  to  ^\vf^. unlimited  admission  to  the  public.  I  bare 
the  honour  of  kuowing  some  gentlemen  who  possess  valuable  col- 
lections of  pictures,  &c.  which  they  would  cheerfully,  if  they 
could  confidently  and  without  ranch  inconvenience,  display  to  the 
public.  But  the  public  of  England  are  not  yet  sn^cientif  ad^ 
vanced  in  refinement  and  taste  to  appreciate  and  fully  eiijoy  such 
indulgencies;  certain  restrictions  are  necessary;  snd  these,  if  pro- 
perly constituted  and  regukted,  are  as  useftil  and  pleasant  to  tbe 
visitor,  as  to  him  who  grants  the  favour.  It  should  be  recollected 
that  private  collections  are  <^enerally  formed  for  individual  gratifi-* 
cation  [never !],  and  that  a  jmvate  gentleman  is  naturally  and  ra^ 
tionally  more  disposed  to  study  domestic  comfort  than  to  sacrifice 
it  to  public  curiosity.  Whenever,  therefore  we  are  freely  adnskted 
to  examine  and  study,  (without  evtraioagant  taxation)  the  vakidble 
repositories  of  art  in  the  hoiises  of  opuletit  persons,  we  oni^ht  ta 
bfe  thankful."  .•         .  • 

Wedid  notknow  that  thej9«5/ir  of  England  are  peculiarly  tasteless, 
rude,  ignorant,  and  vicious  as  Mr.  Brittoii supposes;  still  less  did 
we  think  them /rito/oaj  and  tweeted;  we  had  thought  the  latter 
chamcter  more  particularly  characteristic  (as  th6  author  would 
say)  •#  certain  ambitious  neighbours.  We  should  therefore  re^ 
comofeeud  it  to  gentlemen  of  fortune  who  have  made  exteosive 
collections  df  paintings  ©r  other  curiosities^  to  try  the  experiment; 
let  them  not  be  deterred  by  the  English  populacho  nor  their  "  vul- 
garity or  something  worse;"  let  them  advertise  that  their  musfeums 
ave  op;en  to  th^  public  only  whilst  that  public  conducts  itself  with 
dedofum,  and  the  zeal  of  the  amateurs  will  be  a  suflicient  guarati- 
tre  for  the  safety  of  the  treasures.  Should  this  measure  not  be 
SMflficient,  let  them  enclose  the  paintings  or  other  objects  of  tfu- 
rlosity,  s6  that  no  violence  can  be  practised  on  them ;  but  above 
aHl,  let  them  not  attempt  to  destroy  the  independent  srpirit  oJ^ 
Englishmen  by  inducing  them  to  supplicate  for  permission  to  be- 
hohl  their  woHts  of  ai-t.  Perish  paintings,  sooner  than  de;jrade 
the  noble  minds  of  Englishmen  into  such  servile  sycophtftit^  aa 
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the  wwliIeM  dftvea  of  Napoleon !  Tht  E^ffii^  ipvUic  amy  b^ 
rude,  but  it  it  the  rudeness  of  virtue  and  genial s,  which  are  qjh 
known  in  the  polished  countries  of  the  arts.  ^ 

Tlie  author  had  at  first  proposed  to  preface  this  Catalo^e  with 
^  "  conci&e  review  of  the  present  state  of  the  Fine  Arts  in  Eng« 
land,"  but  he  ha^  deferred  it  to  sooie  future  occasion,  in  ord^r  to 
render  it  more  complete.  The  question  at  issue  between  crti»t$ 
and  the  patrous  of  the  arts,  respecting  putronaj^,  is  worthy  of  se* 
nous  and  didpaffionate  investigation.  ^'  Men  of  talent»  we  are  told, 
loudly  coQipbin  of  being  neglected  and  despised,  whilst  those  of 
rank  and  opulence  declare  that,  they  are  not  only  disposed  to  en- 
courage  aiid  reward  merit,  but  are  constantly  in  the  habit  of  doing 
soJ*  Perhaps  there  is  much  truth  in  both  a^'sertions,  liowever  op- 
posite. There  is  undoubtedly  among  persons  of  good  taste  a  great 
predilection  in  favour  of  the  ancient  artjsts,  which  to  a  pertain  de- 
gree necessarily  implies  a  pontempt  for  the  moderns,  and  so  far 
the  liyingartists  may  be  correct  in  what  relates  to  their  wonnde4 
vanity,  j  he  numerous  collections  which  are  formed  and  forming 
of  the  works  of  modern  artists,  still  more  completely  establishes 
the  truth  of  the  patrons'  assertion,  that  "  they  are  constantly  in 
the  habit"  of  encouraging  merit.  But  the  fact  is,  thevanity  of 
artists  has  never  been  nor  perhups  never  will  be  fully  gratified,  and 
|bey  of  course  have  always  been  a  querulous  race,  who  ne%*er 
thought  their  own  genius  suflficiently  appreciated  by  the  public. 
Their  vanity  also  impels  them  to  luxuriousness  and  ostentatious 
pomp;  and  a  painter,  perhaps  the  son  of  a  peasant  or  honest 
tradesmen,  is  not  satisfied  with  his  encouragement,  and  never 
ceases  railing  against  the  illiberality,  parsimony,  and  want  of  taste, 
among  his  noble  or  wealthy  countrymen,  unless  he  is  enabled  by 
the  practice  of  his  art  to  support  a  retinue  and  magnificence  suit* 
acble  to  a  peer  of  the  realm  !  Let  them  observe  the  necessarily  in- 
dustrious and  economical  lives  of  the  first  artists  in  France  and 
Jtaly ;  let  them  contract  them  with  their  own,  and  change  for*  ever 
afler  from  murmurs  to  grateful  praises  of  that  country  and  its  in- 
habitants,' in  which  their  enjoyments  are  so  much  greater  than  in 
any  other. 

This  Catalogue  ^ill  be  found  very  convenient  to  persons  visiting 
tlie  splendid  collection  of  the  noble  Marquis,  whose  exemplary 
liberality  in  submitting  his  paintings  to  public  inspection,  deserves. 
the  thaiiks  of  all  friends  to  taste  and  genius.  The  regulations 
necessary  to  be  observed  previous  to  admission,  the  proper  times 
to  apply  for  tickets  of  admission,  and  the  season  of  exhibition, 
^ery  Wednesday  from  12  to  5  o'clock  during  the  months  of  May, 
June,  and  Juk,  are  particularly  stated.  To  the  volume  is  added, 
a  gronnd-plan'of  Cleveland-house  and  a  view  of  the  New  Gallerj-. 
The  catalogue  numbers  and  names  of  each  painting  are  regularly 
mentioned,  and  as  the  work  is  printed  on.  good' paper  with  large 
margins,  persons  may  write  their  own  remarks  against  the  No.  of 
each  picture.  Had  Mr.  B.  consulted  the  Catalogue  Raismti 
da  Maste  yapokimy  be  would  have  found  taaay  curious  particu^ 
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kn  t«9p«etmf  fiiiittfigt  whtcli  miglit  have  sugjesteid  to  hiH  some 
Mw  inquiries. 


MEDICINE^ 


A  Esstn^f  addresstd  to  Medical  Sfudentr^  on  the  Tmporfavre  and 
VtUity  of  iht  Profession ;  and  on  the  urgent  heeessity  there  it  for 
them  to  obtain  a  more  perfect  Kiiotpledge  of  its  different  Branches, 
lA^Ti  is  acquired  by  Fnpits  in  general,  ifc.  pp.  77»  l^m^.  28. 6d. 
Highkr,  1808* 

THIS  18  a  well  m^ast  eifiision  of  an  intellic^nt  and  well  edii-» 
cateci  practitioner,  who  id  deeply  affected  with  tlie  murderous  ig- 
norance of  the  iuferior  classes  of  the  medical  tribe.  It  is  truly 
borrible  to  reflect  on  the  most  criminal  ignorance  which  still  pre- 
wla  among  great  numbers  of  our  apothecaries,  men-iBidwives^ 
and  country  surgeons,  in  whose  untutored  hands  the  lives  of  his' 
iEkajesty*8  subjects  are  daily  exposed  to  the  most'  eminent  perils: 
"that  man  <^ho  can  coolly  contemplate' its  destructrve  effects*  ttiw^ 
fcaTe  a  sterile  mind  inured  to  slaughter;  We  sincerely  wish  that 
•n  parents  who  destine  their  chiloren  to  the  study  of  medical  Sii- 
cnce  or  art»  and  that  all  students  in  this  profession,  would  atten* 
lively  read  this  little  Essay,  which,  although  not  distinguished  by 
muy  brilliance  of  wit  or  sentiment,  is  yet  replete  with  good  sense, 
most  salutary  advice,  and  corisideruble  experience  in  medical  tui* 
tion.  A  strict  observance  of  the  precepts  here  inculcated  must 
infallibly  produce  a  good  member  of  society,  a  skilful  practi- 
tkmer  (parikularly  in  surgeryj  which  appears  to  be  the  branch ' 
Cfmtemplated  by  the  writei^^  and  lead  te  well-founded  fapae  and 
fiNTtune.  There  is  one  hint  in  this  meritorious  little  tract,,  which 
we  cannot  pass  unnoticed;  it  is,  that  the  legislature  should  en^ 
coorage  the  study  of  anatomy,  by  giving  op  '•  the  bodies  of  all 
those  whose  crimes  may  bring;  them  to  an  untimely  4«ath,."  to  be 
pnbUcfy  dissected ;  and  it  is  justly  expected,  that  *'  dread  of  dis- 
section might  tend  to  iessen  the  number  of  these  if  retched  and 
vnfortunate  victims,  whom  the  frequent  examples  of  premixffiff  and 
viotent  death  does  not  seem  to  deter  from  the  commission  of  the 
siost  daring  and  atrocious  ofTences.'*  Humanity,  sound  policy^ 
and  the  general  interests  of  giociety,  demanded  attention  to  sach 
•  wise  and  necessary  measure.  Very  great  alterations  and  imprpve- 
ments  for  the  ^tudy  of  anatomy  are  now  making  in  l^ndon,  add 
we  doubt  not  tliat  the  legislature,  whenever  the  public  theatre  of 
anatomy  shall  be  fipished  in  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  w^  adopt  tliijl 
plan. 

Obstmatums  on  the  Egypthft  Opthalmia,  mn4  Ophtkalmit^  P%fnh 
i^/tla,  <w  it  has  appeared  in  Engtand.  By  William  Thomas^ 
Member  of  the  Royal   College   qf  Sujgeons,   and  Assistant 


Surmo  io  tbe  Blemith  Royal  Vctenm  Botlarioii,  pp.  S^  99Q» 
G.  Kobinion,  180$. 

Mr.  THOMAS  appean  a  »enaU>le»]veiyaforaied.aad  jodkioaB 
practitioner;  b^  distioguishes  the  Egyptian  Opihalmia  from  the 
Ophthuimia  Pufnienta  ;  the  former  he  considers  the  Chemosis  of 
tbe  Gree]^f  and  Onhthaimia  Vera  of  the  Arabians;  and  the  lat« 
ter  the  disease  which  has  appeared  in  this  countrjr,  and  which  is 
generally  admitted  to  arise  from  spacitic  contagion.  It  is  pre- 
sumed,  however,  thnt  **  a  disease  so  highly  inflammatory  as  the 
^{yptian  of  Ophtkalmia  Vera,  in  vthich  the  secrettonii*  are  greait, 
may  be  citing  from  its  simple  state  by  European  habits,  fram 
tbetr  mode  of  living,  beiog  mixed  in  numbers  and  crowded  into 
hospitals,  after  inflammation  had  taken  place ;  causes  which  were 
at  all  times  known  to  be  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  coniiH 
gion,  and  probably  did  in  this  instance  convert  a  simple  in  flam* 
matory  disease  into  «  contagious  one/'  The  eircumstance  of  mi- 
litary meo  only  being  attacked  .with  it,  adds  something  to  the 
probabili^  of  this  conjecture.  jVIr.  Thomas  thinks  that  the  OpA<* 
ihaimia  Purulentm  is  propagated  by  contact  and  the  other  jmodea 
of  infectious  disuses,  and  that  those  who  were  infected  only  by 
the  nediuoi  af  the  atmosphere  sofiered  it  more  mildly.  The  an* 
ihor  did  not  wait  till  the  disease  had  made  such  a  progress  as  Us 
occanoD  a  copious  effusion  of  tears ;  on  tlie  contrary,  he  •observed^ 
in  the  Nortbamptoo  militia  in  1806,  to  which  he  was  then  sor- 
geoo,  some  days  before  any  change  took  place  perceptible  to 
lEomm^a  observers,  **  a  diiierence  in  the  caruncuta  iachrymaHt  of 
tbe  eye  infected  (as  it  is  rare  that  both  are  so  in  this  earlv  stage) ; 
it  wilt  appear  fuller  and  larger  than  in  its  natural  state ; '  this  be 
found  **  afti  invariable  token  of  approaching  disease**'  The  thicken* 
ing  of  the  caruncle  appeared  before  any  pain  oi^  irritation  was 
ex))erienced  by  the  patient ;  this  the  author  considers  as  const!* 
tnting  a  striking  distmction  between  Opkiftaimia  Vera  or  Egyptian 
Ophthalmia,  as  it  appears  in  that  country,  and  Ophthaimia  Pw 
ruknta  in  thii ;  the  former  commencing  with  fever  and  increasing 
^ith  the  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  while  the  latter  begins  with  locw 
i^ction  without  even  head-ach  Or  febrile  disposition.  Asaaaddi* 
tiooal  proof  that  they  are  two  distmctdiseases,  bleeding  in  Opkthal* 
vua  PurulentUf  except  in  peculiar  cases  of  inflammatory  diathesis^ 
fhen  it  is  unavoidable,  generally  occasions  blindneiis,  whereas  it  k( 
the  sovereign  remedy  in  Egyptian  Ophthalmia.  Mr.  Thomas 
iuceeeded  fn  curing  all  his  patients  (during  from  five  to  twelve 
^iftys).  in  the  Nottingham  militia  in  1806,  and  the  11th  Royal  Ve» 
teran  Battallion  in  1803,  by  means  of  frequent  ablutions  with 
fold  water  thrown  upon  the  eyes,  (which  were- never  allowed  to  be 
rabbed  or  wiped  with  cloths)  and  the  following  ointment  intro»» 
duced,  three  or  four  ^i  roes  a  day,  into  the.  great  can  thus  of  the 
eye,  in  order  that  it  might  diffuse  itself  over  the  whole  eye: 
£.  Utigh  Sperm.  Caii;  loz*  KaUppf,  i  scrup,  m.  Ungt.  moUe.  la 
same  obstiiiat<:  cases  a  litte  more  kali  (nearly  doable)  was  added, 
with  the  happi^t  effect ;  it  gave  a  soaarting  pain  which  soon  passed 
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^iFaad  cleansed  tte  eye  with  the  effusloDS  of  cold- waters  Tutlef 
are  gubjoined  of  the  number  of  patients  and  the  doratioa  of  their 
disease  in  the  above  corps,  and  as  this  disease  is  evidently  contar 
aou^  in  a  high  degree,  we  think  not  only  medical  men  but  th«L 
nation  are  ^odebtcd  to  the  jngenions  and  modest  efforts  of  Mr^ 
Thomas.       i^ 

pm^n as^Wi^i '  I      I  ii«i;n  ■' 

EDUCATION. 

f^cerpia  ex  variis  Romanis  PodiSy  qui  in  Schotis  rarifk  Uguntur^ 
NotuJis  illustratat  quas  coliegit  in  studiosie  J^vett^mtis  Vsum 
ffohannes  Rogers  Pit  many  A.  B^  pp.  .44d»  12mo.  Riviogton, 
London,  180B* 

THE  success,  if  not  the  utility,  of  elegant  extracts  in  all  the 
modern  languages,  would  naturally  indicate  tjje  propriety  of  sir 
uilar  works  in  the  ancient*  Many  such  publications,  indeed, 
hare  already  appeared>  but  they  are  either  by  far  too  copious  or 
loo  brief:,  the  present  collection  is  therefore  better  adapted  for 
those  ^'vi  ad  seriores  poetas  aiiquando  divertat^  as  the  Editor  obr 
pierves,  than  any  thing  of  the  kind  hitherto  published.  Thj^ 
poets  whose  works  Mr.  Pitman  has  cuUed  are  Lucr^tiiis,  Catul"^ 
JUS,  Propertius,  Tibullus,  Persius,  Seneca,  Lucao,  Flaccys^ 
S#  Italiciis,  Statius,  Martial,  Juvenal,  Au^onius  and  Claudian. 
The  extracts,  particularly  from  Martial  and  Propertius,  are  suf; 
liciently  copious,  especially  a^  mapy  of  the  latter  writer's  effur 
'Mous.are  odious*  A  very  useful  appendix  is  add^d,  coosisting  of 
some  brief  notices  of  the  authors,  and  of  the  best  editions,  traor 
slationt;  and  commentaries  on  their  ^orks,  with  ejriracts  frons  the 
notes  of  the  best  scholiasts.  Of  Propertitfs  the  authpr  very  pror 
perly  remarks,  Sed  tarnek  eUgiaSf  aa^iera  egregias^  immunda  ma; 
'  cuiai  obscatniiaSf  et  inanem  erudiiionis  affecialionem  ubique  jaciai. 
The  latter  censure  will  we  hope  satisfy  youth  that  there  is  no^ 
thing  more  in  this  author  worthy  of  their  attention,  except  what 
is  here  laid  before  ttiem.  The  industry  evinced  in  the  corapiiatinn 
of  this  volume  is  truly  laudable,  as  the  editor  has  referred,  ii| 
the  Appendix,  to  almost  every  work,  both  ancient  and  modern, i a 
which  the  writing  of  the  above  poets^  are  examined,  translated 
into  English,  or  criticised;  and  he  as  uniformly  displays  good  taate 
and  sound  judgment.  Upon  the  whole,  we  think  these  Excerpt^ 
Mill  be  found  a  most  useful  work  in  all  classical  schools  for  occa^ 
ftional  exercises,  as  they  will  neither  vitiate  the  taste  nor  the 
•morals,  wliile  they  furnish  an  agreeable  variety  to  the  yoau^ 
student. 

The  Logographic'Emblematical  French  SpelUng^Book :  or  PratcA 
Pronunciation  made  eafy.  Being  a  Method  by  which  any  Child ^ 
four  or  Jive  Years  old^  and  of  ever  so  slow  aii  Appre/tension^ 
although  perfectly  unacquainted  with  his  Letters,  will  in  a  Jew 
Monthfiy  be  enabled  to  read  French  Jin ently J  and  pronounce  it  a^ 
if  he  were^  a  Parisian  bom.  To  vfhich  are  added,  besides  Tn^ 
struclions  to  enable  any  Person  to  pilt  this  Method,  in  Practice, 
.  and  Certificates  of  the  EJicacy  of  the  fame,  a  Systematical  Ap^ 
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peniiTjJuMt^yinjg  ks  Principles^  and  Ukewiie  Reading-Pieces^ 
of  the  Composition  of  the  Authory  higk(jf  interesting,  at  ieasi 
,  ^or  their  Noveky,  Published  by  Mr,  Len<^tr,  Professor  of  the 
French  Languaffe,  &c.  Third' Edition,' corrected  and  coos)^ 
derably  improved,  pp.  167,  8vo.  7s.  6d.  The  Author,  Bar-* 
ton-Street,  Westminster,  and  Boosey,  1808. 

M.  LENQIR  19  a  man  of  ^nioa,  whose  Ode  Pindarifve^  on 
the  glorious  struggle  of  the  Spaniards,  we  noticed  in  our  last 
Number,  as  superior  to  any  of  the  productions  in  English  on  the 
same  subject.  We  have  no  doubt  that  his  success  in  tc^chin^ 
language  is  (^nsiderable,  as  his  talents  can  scarcely  be  ineAec- 
tually  occupied  in  so  usf.'ful  and  necessary  an  employment  as 
education.  This  Logographic->Emb1ematical  method  of  spelling 
consistii  in  shewing  children  the  figures  qf  the  different  things^ 
the  names  of  which  are  learned  in  French,  so  that  by  this  meana 
English  children  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  that  language 
equally  as  fast  as  of  their  own,  or  as  French  children  can.  As 
leogas  the  French  langua;^e  is  studied  the  means  of  acquiring  it 
eannot  be  rendered  too  easy,  and  M .  Lenoir's  method  certainly 
deaerve^  attention  for  facilitating  its  pronunciation.  The  Enh* 
blems  amount  to  84,  which  emj>race  all  the  difficult  sounds  in 
the  French  language,  and  which  enable  children  to  read  French 
Daently  and  with  a  proper  prontinciation,  although  they  do  not 
ttnderstand  the  meaning  of  what  they  read. 

A  Sustem  of  Practical  Arithmetic^  applicable  ta  the  presani  Stat^ 
or  Trade y  and  Money  Transactions,  illustrated  by  numerous, 
Examples  under  each  Rule  :'  for  the  Use  of  Sthools.     By  the 

•  Rev.  J.  Joyce,  Author  of  Scientrtic  Dialogues,  ficc. '  the  Second 
Edition,    pp.  260,  19mo,  3d.  6d.  bound.     PhtUipsy  1808. 

iTIflS  is  the  work,  we  presume,  which  is  advertised  in  tlie 
news-papers  under  the  delusive  title  of*'  The  Arithmetic  of  Real 
Life,*'  whrch  Att\-acted  our  attention,  supposing  it  to  be  a  worlu 
on  Annuitiesj  and  Life-insurances,  &c.  It  is,  however,  the 
««  Anthmetfc  of  Real  Business/*  and  contains  a  great  variety  oC 
i^seful  and  necessary  information  to  all  persons  engaged  in  trade 
^r  commerce.  .To  all  the  ntmai*  rules  of  Arithmetic  in  such  works 
it  adds  some  liistorical  facts,  and  comparisons  of  measures  in  dji^ 
lierent  countries  which  are  curious  and  interesting  to  scholara. 
The  author  is  wrong,  however,  in.  making  the  Scottish  and  Irisli 
mile  the  same  length,  when  in  fact  they  ar^  as  13  to  14,  6f  yardd 
b^ing  a  Scotch  perch,  and  7  an  Iribh  one.  Much  important  inn 
formation  is  communicated  with  great  perspicuity  in  few  words  ott 
the  natureof  dealing  in  the  stocks  and  funded  property,  and  the 
author  has  very  properly  introduced  the  use  ef  logarithms  itito. 
commercial  accounts..  Tables  of  the  value  of  leases,  reversions, 
^fe  annuities,  &c.;  In  a  word,  Mr.  Joyce's  ••  System  of  Practical 
Arithmetic,^*  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  most  complete  an(i[ 
Host  useful  for  schools,  which  has  hitherto  been  published.  The 
iftutho'r  intends  to  publish  a  key  to  thJs  work,  in  whjch  the  New 
Annuity  A&,  will   be  uoticed/  to    which   wiU"T)e  subjoined^  i 
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•«  Practical  Sfstem  of  Meotftl  Aiitbmetic/'     He  appegrs  wcIT 
^ualihed  for  such  a  tmk.. 

An  Introdnctitm  to  Angus'^  Vocabulary  tmd  FulhfCs  Dictkmafffi 

with  Lessons  for  Readings  Smiling y   Sfc.     By  William  Angu&y 

A*  M.     Vernor  and  Hood.     Londda,  ISOS. 

NEARLY  twenty  years  ago  Mr.  Fulton  of  fidinburgh  ptth^ 
Kdiied  a  systehi  of  Notation  .and  Orthoepy,  with  a  view  to  afrsii»t 
the  youth  of  Noi-th  Britain  in  the  acquisition  of  a  uniform  and 
correct  pronunciation  of  the  English  language.  Its  principal 
merit  consisted  in  its  simplicity,  a  pfoperty,  it  will,  be  acknow- 
ledged, paramount  to  every  other  in  a  book  <iesi;^ned  for  the  use 
of  schools.  IVlr.  An^ts  has  followed  out  the  principles  of  Mr. 
Fulton's  plan,  and  in  some  instances,  improved  upon  it;  as  far,  at 
least  as  Mr.  F.  developed  thut  plan  in  the  first  edition  of  liis  Dic« 
tiotiary* 

This  Introduction  possesses  all  the  qualities  of  the  Vocabulary 
itself  which  we  so  lately  noticed  and  recommended*.  We  highly 
approve  of  the  plan  which  the  author  has  adopted  of  coaiposing 
his  Vocabulary  from  the  lessons,  as  he  tliereby  affords  his  pupils  a 
ready  key  to  the  pronunciation  of  every  difficult  word  which  they 
contain;  and,  as  it  is  our  proudest  office  to  patronize  wjialever 
tends  to  promote  the  highest  interests  of  human  bein*^,  we  ^luat 
mention,  that  M**.  Angus,  in  the  selection  of  these  lessons^  has  not 
only  calculated  for  the  improvement  of  taste,  but  also  for  the  im- 
plantation of  the  best  principles,  and  the  best  dispositions. 
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DIVINITY, 

A  Disemirse  on  the  Being  and  Existente  of  God  (as  dbeoverMe 
hy  natural  vnprejudicea  Reason  \)  intended  as  a  popular  Anfi^ 

'  dote  against  the  pernicious  ivjiuences  of  .^^eim  htfidelitjf.  By 
tlie  Kev.  Chnstopher  Hodgson,  LL.  ^.  Factor  of  Marholi|i» 
Northamptonshire,  and  foi-meriy  of  Pembroke-Hally  Cambridge, 
pp.  23.  ttvo.  Is.  6d.     Rivingtons,  1801^.  '      ' 

THIS  is  one  of  those  tracts  which  deserves,  and  ought,  to  JIm 
printed  and  circulated^ gratuitously  amouo^  the  poor,  or  at  leant  at^ 
vtry  modenue  expence  which  almost  all  of  them  could  afford.  .  It 
does  equal  credit  to  Mr.  Ii*s  head  and  hirart.  The  following  ar^ 
tome  of  the  plain  and  convincing  argum^'iits  which  the  author 
adopts  to  the  commonest  capacity  to  pro|-e  Xi.r  existence  of  a. JPirtf 
Cause,  in  which  we  •*  live,  move,  and  have  our  being." 

"  Hn  the  first  place,  then,  let  me  ask,  What  does  the  word  ok 
tame,  God,  si}<uify  ?  Words  are  said  to  be  tiie  signs  of  ideax. 
^Whene^'er,  therefore,  you  hear  the  name,  God,  pronouncedi^what 
idea  does  it  convey  to  your  minds,.or  ej^cite  there  ?  Whatever  ce-. 
ceral  idea  or  notion  it  may  have  hitherto  raised  in  your  minds»  Sie 
first  notion  thereby  intended  to  be  conveyed  is  thjs:  That  th« 
Deity  is  "  a  Beiug  or  Nature. of  infinite  perfection;  which  perfeo- 
tioQ  cgnsists  in  thitf,"  that  such  a  Nature  or  Being  be  absolutely 
and  essentially  necessary  \  an  actual  Being  of  itself  and  the  causo 

*  See  ^  Antijacobin  iSxt  May. " 


of  all  other  beings,  iadepeiident  from  any  otbeE»  upon  wbidi  ail 
things  else  depend,  and  by  wbich  all  tlungii  ebe  are  savemaiL** 
This  is  what  is  comprehended  in  the  first  notion  of  a  Deity :  aad 
ihe  Being  in  whom  this  infinite  perfection  resides,  is  tiiat  wlnck 
we  call  God.  '  * 

*'  Having  thus  briefly  explained  the  NOlfoa  of  a  Deit^,  I  abail 
i|ow  proceed  ta  lay  before  you  aome  of  the  eTidences  oi  Nataial 
Rdigion,  to  prove  the  truth  of  this  first  fundamental  article  of  ovr 
faith  :  He  tliat  cometh'to  God  mast  believe  that  He  i$» 

1st.  It  is  absolutely  and  undeniably  certain,  that  iometkimg  koM 
existed  from  all  eteruitif,  *  I  think  it  is  beyond  question,  that 
man  has  a  clear  idea  of  bis  own  being ;  be  knows  certainly  he 
exists,  and  that  he  is  something*  The  man  who  can  doubt  whether 
be  beany  thin|r  or  no,  I  speak  hot  to ;  no  more  than  I  would  argue 
with  pure  nothing,  or  endeavour  to  convince  non-entity  that  it 
nrere  something.  If  any  one  pretends  to  be  so  sceptkal  4is  to 
deny  his  own  existence,  let  him,  for  me,  enjoy  his  beloved  happi- 
ness of  being  nothing,  until  hunger,  or  some  other  pain,  couviaoe 
him  of  the  contrary.  This  then,  I  think,  w«  may  take  for  a  truth* 
srhteh  ever\  one*s  certain  knowledge  assures  him  of,  beyond  th« 
liberty  of  doubting,  namely,  that  he  is  something  tkat  actually  exisi^^ 

**  But  we  not  6uly  are  certain  We  exist,  certain  we  are  soraethiug; 
we  alsd  find,  by  experience  of  ourselves,  that  we  have  had  a  begin* 
tking*  before  which  we  were  not.  The  account  of  the  vears  of  aiir 
jige  sufficiently  infers  our  nativities ;  and  our  nativities  iufier  oor 
conceptions,  before  which  we  had  no  bt'ing.  Then  bow  came  thm 
first  man  to  be  at  all  ?  for  it  is  certain  nothing  cannot  pvodoce 
something;  and  that  something  exibts,  we  ourselves  are  a  praoC 
The  first  man  must  have  been  made  by  some  other  something;  mai. 
since  something  now  u,  it  is  evident  that  something  always  wasz 
otherwise  tl^e  things,  that  now  are,  must  have  been  produced  o«it 
of  nothing,  absolutely,  and  without  came;  which  is  a  plain  con* 
tradiction  in  terms  :  therefore  something  has  existed  /rtmi  aU  tfCev^ 
SMiy.  For  if  there  be  any  thing  which  had  a  beginning,  which sve 
oorselves  had,  there  must  necessarily  be  soruething  which  had  no 
beginain^i  because  nothing  can  be  a  begini|ing  to  itse{f.  If,  there- 
lore,*  we  Know,  as  we  do  know,  that  there  i§  some' real  bein^ 
and  that  non-entity  cannot  produce  any  real  being,  it  ws 
an  evident  demonstration,  tliat  from  eternity  there  has  been  s^Wke* 
iking;  since  what  was  not  from  eternity  had  u  beginning;  aa4 
what  had  a  beginning  must  be  produced  hy  something  else*  It  be* 
ing  then  unavoiilable  for  all  rational  creatures  to  conclude  that 
something  has  existed  from  eternity,  let  us  see  what  kifui  of  thingf 
that  must  be.— Therefore, 

"  2dly,  That  Something,  which  has  existed  from  all  eternity,  li 
a  most  inteiiigent  and  m6st  powerful  Being,  and  therefofe  Goo* 
An  intelligent  powerful  being  is  one  who  is  knowing  and  skilfuU 
xsightyaud  forcible;  a  being  which  is  endued  with  a  mind  capobia 
of  forming  designs,  and  wuh  ability  to  execute  them.  Thesa 
qaalities  constitue  an  intelligent  powerful  3eing ;  and  the  Being 
who  uossesseth  them  in  a  degrea  infinitely  supanorlo  aU  othor 
'•Mr.Urke. ' 
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b«RAgv,  does  thereby  become  the  sumbmb. — From  this  definitijhi 
bf  t«nn»>  let  us  naw  proceed  to  the  iargumoit  which  is  to  establish 
Hie  truth  of  this  second  proposition* 

««  The  se)f«>exi8tent  and  origiaal  cause  of  all  things  must  be  aii 
intelligent  Being.  Almost  every  thing  in  the  world  demonstrates 
to  t»  fius  greab  truth ;  and  affords  undeniable  argnments,  to  pfov^ 
that  the  world,  and  all  things  therein,  are  the  effects  of  an  iiuef* 
kgnkt  and  knowing  Cause. 

<^  We  know  that  in  men,  for  instance,  there  is  undeniably  that 
power,  which  we  call  thought,  bdeihgeneey  consciousness,  percept 
tion,  or  knowledge.  I  have  already  shown,  that  men  hove  had  a 
ItegYonivDg;  and  what  hail  a  beginntug  must  be  produced  by  some* 
thing  else.  Now  it  is  certain,  that  nothing  can  ever  gwe  to  «no- 
iker  any  quality  or  perfection,  (such  as  perception  or  inieUigence^/ 
«rhich  it  huth  noi  either  actually  in  itself,  or  at  least  in  a  higher 
degree:  thereibre,  that  eternal,  self-existent  Something,  which  is 
%he  iii^t  cause  of  men,  and  of  all  other  beings,  most  itself  be  an 
inteiii^ent  Bein^.  It  is  as  repugnant  to  the  idea  of  senseless 
MASTER,  that  it  sitould  put  into  itself  sense,  perception,  and  know- 
ledge, as. it  is  1-epugnant  to  the  idea  of  a  triangle,  that  it  should 
put  into  itself  grcuter  angles  than  two  right  ones. 

^'  But  besides  intelligence,  we  are  also  conscious  to  ourselves 
that  we  possess  various  powers,  both  of  body  aiKl  mind,  of  which 
we 'Ourselves  are  not  the  original  cause:  these  also  we  derive  Iroiif 
that  same  eternal,  self-existent  Something.  Therefore,  this  eten- 
Bal  source  of  all  being  must  likewise  be  the  source  and  original  of 
all  power ;  and  consequently  the  most  potvvrjulrtts  w^ll  as  the  moat 
intelligent.  'Thus,  from  the  consideration  of  only  ^^urselves,  and 
what  we  infallibly  fmd  in  our  own  constitutions,  our  reason  leads 
US  to  the  kaowleclge  of  this  certain  and  evident  truth,  that  there  ia 
ao  eternal,  most  powerful,  and  most  knowing  Being;  and  conse* 
quently,'  that  there  is  a  God. 

-  Butbecatisc  the  foregoing  arguments  may  be,  perhaps,  not 
auAciently  ^within  the  apprehension  of  ordinary  minds,  tmaccno* 
tomedtothis  kind  of  resisoning,  I  shall  now  produce  two  or  three 
other:  proofs  of  the  being  of  a  Crod,  which  are  level  to  every  ca* 
pdcity.     Tberefbre, 

*  3diy,  The  existence  of  an  intelligent  Creator  is  seen  in  bts 
works  ;  add .  these,  either  miraculous  or  common^  The  -  order  of 
Bature,  and  every  interruption  of  that  order,  apeak  the  sam^ 
language,  and  declare  the  glory  of  God  (Psalm  xix.  1.)  Neither 
iathere  any  thing  in  this  ^ay  of  reasoning  either  deceitful  or  ob- 
scure. .  In  what  way  did  Elijah  reason^  when  he  "  yHit  the  wood 
in  order,  and  cut  the  bullock  in  pieces,  and  said,  Vill  four  bar- 
ifels  of'  water,  and  pour  it  on  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  on  the 
wood  ?*'  The  people  who  were  present  when  "  the  fire  of  th«» 
Lotd  fell,  and  consumed  the  burnt-sacrifice,  and  the  wood;  and 
tbe  stones,  and  the  dost,  and  licked  up  the  water  that  was  in 
the  trench,"  found  no  defect  in  his  arguTn«nt;  *•  they  fell  on 
theip  faces,  and  said.  The  Lord,  heis-the  God  !  the  Lord,  he  ia 
tb^.eodT'^lIkia|5»xviii:  33— 39.  '     *' 
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Zjaiium  Redivwum,  or  a  Trentise  on.  ike  Modem  Use  of  the  Latim 
Languagey  and  ike  prevalence  of  the  French;  to  which  is  added,- 
a  Specimen  of  the  Latin  Langvage  accommodated  to  Modem  Vse^ 
By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Seyer,  A.  M.  pp.  1479  8vo.  58.  Murray^ 
LoD<ioD,  180S. 

THE  author  of  thit  valuable  tract  states  in  a  preface  that  it 
was  composed  long  since,  and  that  he  has  been  induced  to  make 
it  public  by  recent  political  events.  He  considers,  and  produces 
forcible'' reasons  for  his  opinion,  •*  the  prevalence  of  French  domi« 
nion  as  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  lan^age :  ^*  and  oxir 
Ae  sobject  of  French  dominion/'  he  adds,  "  he  who  omits  an  Op- 
portunity of  speaking,  or  can  speak  without  emotion,  does  not 
seem  sufficiently  to  have  considered,  that  by  it  the  most  valuable 
tod  the  most  enlightened  nations  of  the  world,  are  reduced  to  the 
Tery  extremity  of  danger,  even  to  the  hazard  of  their  national  ex* 
istenee-"- 

Mr.  Seyer  gives  first  a  short  history  of  the  Latin  language,  of 
its  lise  m»A  progress,  and  after  describing  ^e  advantages  resulting 
from  its  giK|#raf  use  as  a  virritten  language: firocfieds  to  enforce  the. 
ezpedifoisy  of  preserving  it  in  conve^^a^i^  by  two  main  argu- 
ments. ^.  It  would  supply  the  plac^  -^nf  a»  universal  languttge, 
and  supefsede  the  necessity  of  translations  in  modem  literature,  a 
business  4t  all  times  irksome  and  imperfect,  and  often  hnpractica- 
ble.  A  knowledge  of  Laiin  is  at  present  indispensable  to  profe»* 
sional  men ;  and  it  is  also  a  much  more  perfect  language  than  the 
French,  which  has  of  late  years  been  in  such  general  use.  -A 
general  medium  of  communication  would  thus  be  established 
throughout  Europe,  without  making  a  difference  between  the  maa 
of  science  and  the  man  of  the  world.  3.  The  speaking  Latin 
would  greatly  fociittate  the  learner^s  progress.  French  is  now 
taught  in  a  much  lesa  time  than  Latin,  chiefly  because  the  schol^ 
cooveraes  in  it :  and  Mr.  Seyer  considers  the  Latin  an  easier  lau* 
guage.  The  practice  of  using  Latin  in  a  colloquial  and  familiar 
manner,  would  tend  greatly  to  critical  exactness  and  precision  ia 
common  words  and  phrases. 

The  objections  of  Sanctius  are  successfully  combated :  neither 
does  the  author  allow,  that  the  **  difficulty  of  adapting^  the  lan« 
guage  of  ancient  Rome  to  the  manners  of  modern  Jgurope,''  i«  - 
snffidently  formidable  to  subvert  his  proposal.  To  carry  it'  into^ 
effect,  he  thinks  it  would  be  expedient  to  have  an  English-Latin. 
Dictionary^  formed  on  a  more  accurate  and  exte^siva  scale  thaa 
any  at  present  existing.  A  Dictionary  of  Sentences  or  Nomeu'* 
datura  would  be  also  necessar}*^:  the  practice  of  speaking  Latin 
must  be  revived  in  our  Schools  and  Universities:  and  it  would  be 
materially  encouraged  by  the  Legislature's  relaxing  the  duties  on 
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exportation  and  importation  of  original  works  in  tiiat  langoagav 
and  **  a  benefit  would  be  conferrm  oa  the  general  Kterattire  o^ 
Europe.** 

Such  is  tbe  outline  of  Mr*  8^er'frplan»  which  he  supports  with 
ingenuity  and  modeiity,  and  whieh  ha  seems  to-  have  brought  for* 
n^wrd  from  a  principle  of  patriotism*,  and  a  genuine  loTe  of  erudi-^ 
tion.  He  professes  to  be  aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  under* 
t^ing,  in  the  following  terms,  p»  G^ — ^  There  is  an  excusable 
prejudice  against  the  revival  of  obsolete  customs,  an4  there  is  a 
natural  indolence^  whieh  dissuades  men  from  quitting  the  oath  tok 
iM^htch  they  hare  been  accustomed.  Nevertheless,  let  the  teamed; 
and  the  Fiberal  judjj^e :  to  them  the  appeal  is  made  in  &vour  of 
this  practice  of  our  ancestors  unadvisedly  laid  aside^  with  conli^ 
deuce  of  success,  if  ita  revival  he  undertaken^  and  of  its  utility,^ 
when  revived^*' 

A  substantial  proof  isgiven^  that  the  hypothesis  doea  not  stand: 
upon  faocifut  grounda,  1^  the  addition  of  *^  a  Specimen  of  a  No«^ 
menelatusa,**  which  abundantly  testifies  the  anttior^s  intimate  ac^ 
^uajntance  with  his  fiivonrite  language.  The  subject  i:  **  De  tom-i^ 
pore,!^  and  contains  7  or  80O  examples,  callectedf,  says  the  author^ 
mm  the  best  amthonties*  We  subjoin  a  specimen  of  thia  part  o^ 
the  work. 

f*  /jfei^fc.  umkora  or  diMridia  Aoro^ 

a&  hoisr-  half  an  haur*. 

SHqmi  hor<i^  *qnadran$  korm  or  qncfta  pm$  hor^L 

an  hour  and  a  hal&  a  quarter  of  an  hour. 

M«ti»/«fiit.  seoundm<u  lerflanc,  &:c«. 

a  minute.  a  moment  or  second.  a  third>  &c» 

■  ■  ■■  ■■  

*  **  The  Romans  divided  the  hour  into  K  portioaa^  Uko  the 
pound  weight,  and  called  then,  by  the  sane  names^  Thus  dW«^ 
Uiiu  harm  was  jtf ,  i. e.  50  minutes:  dodrans  hone  was  ^  i.e.  three 
quarters  of  an  hour;  and  so  probably  of  the  rest :  uneU  hnrtit^ 
although  no  example  of  it  has  yet  occurred,  must  hfi  5  minutes^ 
semnncim  Aor«  was  2|  minutes ;  siciHws  kora  was  1}  minute,  be-- 
low  which  they  had  probably  no  division.  Hor^  unim  dexianie 
sicUito.  Plin.  18,.  32.  i.  e.  5l{  minutes.  Jd  primm  horm  desimm^ 
ttmsuilkfim*  PHn«ibid.  v.e.  tiU 6J  mknUes  fast  9W^H^^***Lm^ 
ctr9^  (Inuam)  dodrantes  temuncias  horamm.  Pltn.  2,  11  (14)  47^ 
minutes:  m  these  examples  et  is  understood,  as  we  say  in  Engliak 
jifitfone  i\»stead  of  i^fiy  and  owev-43f  these  names  it  mi^ht  h^ 
convenient  to  retain  m  use  dodrans  kop^B  if  of  an.  hour,  qmadnm^^ 
horte  $  of  an  hour,  sexUua  fur^  10  miautes,  and  perhapa  imcm». 
hoTif  ft  mitattted.**  p.  n6^ 

t  The  division  of  the  hour  into  minutes  and  seconds  is  of  m©- 
dern  invention,  modern  terms  must  therefore  be  used.     Two  se^ 
pulchml  mscriptioiis,.  written  probably  in  the  middle  age,  are' 
quoted  m  the  Dictionaries,  in  which  scrupuius  is  used  for  a  minute. 
VixH  annosvi^inti  ei  mum,  mcnsas  tresy  horns  quatMor,  scntpuio^i 
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*^  Teriio  K^Iendas  JmnUituu^  or  iertio  Kalendarwm  JaHuaria" 

^iMi;  or  4mU  diem  ieriimm  CaUmioi^  or  ante  diem  ieriium  Caienden 

nm;  wbich  two  last  expretnoos  are  frequcotly  written.  «•<{•  Him 

^  Tkt third  daif  before  the  Cclends  a/ Jan.  ue.  Dee.  30th:'  p.  147* 

1>»  this  last  example  is  added  a  rery  interesting  note  respectiing 
the  RoaaB  mode  of  reckoning  the  days  of  the  month ;  and  in  a 
wofd,  .every  scholar  will  receive  gratification,  and  probably  \n^ 
Hmction,  from  the  cnrions  matter  contained  in  this  treatise;  e?ea 
altboiigh  he  should  not  completely  adopt  the  sangnine  sentimenta 
of  the  aathor^  respecting  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  use 
of  L«tin  in  modem  diplomatie  afihirs.  That  it  would  give  some 
check  to  French  ascendancy  we  hare  no  doubt,  though  at  thia 
great  crisis,  won  taU  aturt/io;  arms  are  the  only  eii^ual  resource* 
After  the  achievement  of  victory  by  sea  and  land,  such  a  proposal 
as  the  present  might  fo^m  a  Wrier  tO'the  project  of  universal 
anonaivhy,  which  Mr.  Seyer  in  bis  preface  justir  points  out  to  be 
the  Isiwiiug  and  favourite  object  of  French  Polihcs. 

We  understand  this  gentleman  to  be'^lhe  anther  of  a  kanicA' 
treatise  pnbKdie^  some  years  back,  "  on  the  Syntax  of  the  Latin 
Verb,**  a  woit  that  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  yoeng 
students.  * 

Tie  eomjdete  Ready  Reckoner  in  Miniature^  eontahbtg  Tabtee  ec* 
euratefy  C9si  «p,  adapted  to  the  use  of  aii  who  deal  by  Wholesale 
or  ReiaU;  exhibiting  at  one  VUw  the  Amount  or  Value  of  eny 
number  or  quantity  of  Goods  or  Merchandize  from  1  to  10,0009 
at  the  tarious  Prices  from  one  Farthings  to  One  Poundy  together 
with  divers  Tables  of  Comndssiont  Brokeraeey  Weights^  Metn 
sures,  Sfc.  A  new  Edition,  greatly  improved  and  carefully  cor« 
reeted*  .  By  Thos.  Collins,  pp.  2479  94mo.  Is.  6d.  bound. 
Crosby,  1808. 

A  VERY  pretty  edition  of  a  very  useful  little  book,  which  is  neatly 
and  correctly  printed.  Such  a  modest  volume  must  be  parti co- 
larlv  acceptable  to  those  who  require  its  assistance  yet  wish  to  con- 
ceal tfaeir  inability* 

Art.  Qum  vixit  wmos  17,  menses  4,  die$9f  horas  15,  scrupulos  30. 
But  eerupulust  in  classical  Latin,  is  used  for  a  denomination  of 
iveight  and  measure;  unleto  therefore  the  subject  or  the  cooteist  ' 
Oonfine  the  sense  to  time,  it  cannot  properly,  uor  without  ambi^ 
gnky,  be  used  for  a  minute^  with  the  addition  of  Itona  or  tempi^ 
Wi.  It  seems  better  therefore  to  adopt  a  separate  word.  -  Mimiiuwi 
may  be  need  as  a  noun,  but  considered  originally  ss  an  adjecti^-e 
agreeing  with  spatium  or  temivs  understood,  and  though  it  docs 
sot  occur  in  Du  Gangers  Uipssaries^  yet  from  its  general  prera« 
lence  in  the  present  European  languages,  and  from  the  authority 
of  Bede  (Recipit  hora  iiti  punetoe,  x  minute,  xv  pari^s^  xl  jr(h 
mentaj  it  was  certainly  in  use  in  late  Latinity." 
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Cr^bj/'iMerchanfs  and  TVaiemmCi  PotketDkiianary,  adapte^t9 
Merchants^  Manufacturers  and  Tradersin  afl  the  various  branches 
?jf  Commercial  Intercourse;  containing  the  received  Maxims  and 
Regulations  of  Trade^  Weights^  Measures,  Qualities  of  Articles 

.    ofMerckandixey  Practice  ^  the  Customs  and  Excise^  Laws  of 

•  Ncmigation  and  Shippings  Duties  of  Brokers^  Factors^  ^e.  Xe« 
gal  and  Commercial  Forms  used  tn  Trade',  Stanm  Duties,  Coi^ 

'    nial  Trade,  Regulations^  Commercial  Geography  and  StatistieSp 

•  Laws  of  Bills  of  Exchange  and  Paper  Currency,  Trading  Com*- 

•  paniess  Laws  of  Bankruptcy,  Arbitration,  ^c.  Spc»  Market 
7Wnjr,  Fairs,  Postage  Population,  ^c.  ^c.  Sf^c.  By  a  LoodoD 
MerchaDt,  assisted  by  several  expeneaced  Traaesmeo*  pp«  S04» 
ISnio.  68*  6d.     Crosby,  1808, 

'  THIS  is  one  of  the  most  wanted  and  the  most  nsefalDictionaTies 
^e  have  seen.  The  above  title  conveys  but  a  very  inadequate 
idea  of  iJie  vast  variety  of  subjects  which  it  coivtains.  There  is 
scarcely  any  person  from  the  peer  to  the  menial  servant  who  will 
not  find  something  in  this  closely  printed  pocket  volume,  which  it 
is  both  convenient  and  necessary'  for  him  to  know.  Almost  every 
thing  indeed  which  is  bought  and  sold,  from  the  bread  and  cheese 
jo(  the  porter^  till  the  rubies  aad  diamonds  of  the  lady  of  fashion, 
are  here  mentioned,  and  the  customs  attending  their  sale  stated* 
In  such  a  multiplicity  of  things,  it  cannot  be  expected  tliat  there 
ase  no  omissions :  but  we  consider  the  present  attempt  as  a  most 
laudable  effort  to  accommodate  the  pubKc  with  such  a  mass  of 
necessary  information,  which  exists  rather  in  traditional  customs 
and  experienced  usages,  than  in  any  books  in  our  language.  Were 
the  people  better  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  regulations  respect-' 
log  weights  and  measures,  the  number  of  frauds  would  necessanly 
be  considerably  diminished* 

Report  of  the  Proceednigs  under  a  Writ  of  Enquiry  of  Damaget^ 

in  an  Action  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  which  the  Rigks 
.    Hon.  Lord  Boringdon  was  Plaintiff,  and  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  At- 

thnr  Paget,  K.  B.  Defendant,  executed  before  the  -Sheriff  of 
:    Middlesex  and  a  Special  Jury,  on  Tuesday  tlt^^th  July,  1808. 

Taken  in  short-hand  by  Mr.  Gumcy.    pp.  77,  8vo.  2s.    J.  J. 

Stockdale,  1808.. 

THIS  we  believe,  is  aii  authentic  report  of  the  proceedings  ra 
the  cause  Boringdon  v.  Paget,  as  it  is  not  disgraced  by  the  forged 
letters  attributed  to  Lady  B.     We  shall  only  observe  that  the  ?et« 

•  ters  here  given  as  genuine  copies  of  those  of  Lady  B.  are  much 
•better  proofs  of  her  ladyships  conjugal  attachment,  than  of  her 

chastity^  and  that  independent  of  their  levity,  they  manif^t  aa 

nmcli  appetite  as  disinterested  affection* 
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Jt  Renew  of  the  P^JiHcml  Stute  of  Europe,  pp.  132,  8vo«  4t» 
J.  J.  Stockdale,  ISOB. 
A  CONSIDERABLE partof  this inUvestingPaaiphletappeaiw 
^  in  the  Miscellaneous  part  of  the  Antijacobin  Keview  for  Septeai- 
hetf  1801,  and  is  now  republished  because  the  **  relative  situation  of 
this  country  and  France  is  ao  nearly  similar  to  what  it  then  was.'* 
It  is  surely  no  unequivocal  proof  of  political  sagacity  in  a  writer; 
that  his  senttments,  even  after  eight  eventful  years  should  still  be 
found  applicable  to  the  present  state  of  things.  The  prefatory 
matter  to  these  reflections  coipprise  84  pages,  and  contain  such  a 
satisfactory  and  accorate  historical  view  of  the  conduct  of  Den- 
mark and  the  northern  powers,  that  we  only  regret  that  it  did  not 
appear  somewhat  earlier,  when  the  Copenhagen  Expedition  was 
canraseed  and  reprobated,  even  bv  those  who  were  most  convinced 
of  its  necessity.  The  tract  is  evidently  the  production  of  a  man 
of  talents  and  observation,  as  well  a  true  patroit,  and  as  such  de* 
serves  the  attentive  perusal  of  all  persons  pretending  to  judge  of 
jnKtics. 


MISCELLANIES, 

FOE  THE  ANTIJACOBIN   RBVIEW. 

THE  DISSENTERS'  TRUE  FRIEND; 

0£,     A     SCRUTINY      INTO     JHE     RESPECTIVE     CLAI|I8     OP     TJ^ 
CHirRCH  AND  OF  DI8SB9TER8  TO  THE  DIVINE  FAVOUR. 

{In  a  Sefiee  of  Letiers  io  ike  Rev.  Dr.  L      ..J 

LETTER  II. 
PearL r. 

It  is  doubtless  a  most  reaiarkable  circumstanee  that  the  very 
£rst  human  occurrence,  after  the  Fall  of  Man»  should  be  replete 
Wth  instruction  on  our  present  subject ;  and  it  mav  argue  the 
rreat  iaaportance  of  thesubject  itself.  It  has  pleased  the  Divine. 
Wisdom  to  teach  us,  in  the  instance  of  Cain  and  Abel,  that  there 
i^  a  sacrifice  or,  wdrship  which  He  approves,  and  a  sacrifice  or 
worship  whichHe  dpes  hot  approve,— an  acceptable  and  an  uu- 
acoeptable  serxice.  Nor  were  the  Faiths  of  these  two  first  bro* 
fhers  of  equal  value  in  the  sight  of  God.  Cain  believed  in  God» 
for  he  knew  him,  and  even  conversed  with  him ;  but  Abel  went 
further,  he  believed  prospectively  in  the  Redeemer  also,  who  had 
already  been  promised  to  mankind,  and  h^  even  seems,  through 
the  Divine  guidance,  to  h^ve  offered  the  first  Pascal  Lamb,  for 
•*  he  brought  of  the  firstlings  of  his  flock,  and  of  the  fat  thereof^- 
ttld  th«  Loid  had  respect  unto  Abel^  and  to  his  offering.'*    (Gciu 


gI4  MuceikfUa. 

iv,  4.)  Wherefore  St,  Paul  says,  «  By  fiiith,*'  tliat  is  by  a  right 
md  eoiliplteaf  faith,  '*-  Abel  offiwed  unto  God  a  more  excfllent  sik 
cniice  than  Cun,  by  which  \ie  obtained  witness  that  he  wa^ 
righteous,  God  testifying  of  his  gift*,  and  by  it  he  being  deadyel 
fipeakeiji.  (Heb.  xi.  '4.)  That  is,  his  history  and  death  contioiae 
to  teach  us  the  above  lesson^  and  to  afford  us  such  instractioif 
as  hiehly  deserves,  and  therefore  shall  receive,  a  more  attentive 
coDsideratiou. 

The  ftrst  grand  lesson  which  Abel  thongh  dead  still  commax 
nicates  to  ns  is,  tb^t  we  should  be  careful  to  believb  aricht. 
It  is  not  sufBcieot  to  haveyat/A,  for  that  the  Devils  also  have  *, 
but  we  must  have  a  right  kind  of  faith.  What  this  futh  is  it 
cannot  surely  be  difficult  to  find  out,  so  long  as  we  possess  a  churcl^ 
banded  down  to  us  through  all  ages  from  the  aposUes  theniselvea ; 
since  a  faith  founded  by  them  on  the  whole  of  scripture,  musf 
bid  fair  to  be  the  right  one,  rather  than  those  faiths  which  mere 
men  have  founded  on  their  own  constructipn  of  detached  pafsagei 
of  scripture.  This  faith  then  must  not  be  lightly  given  up,  for 
we  are  commanded  to  *"  contend  earnestly  for  the  faith  whic^  f  «S 
once  delivered  to  the  saints/'  (Jude  3.) 

'  Next  to  a  right  fhith,  we  may  infer  from  this  liistfiry  ihit  a 
right  MODE  op  WORSHIP  is  effential  to  the  pleasing  of  Almighty 
God.  There  have  been  for  inftance^  in  i^ll  ages  of  the  ChiirCTi,  '^ 
regular  ordination  of  persons,  and  consecration  of  places,  so^ 
lemnly  set  apart  for  the  service  of  God,  by  hjoty  and  apprmmatc; 
ceremonies,  according  to  the  Apostolical  institution.  Without 
these,  if  God  loves  and  wills  uniforixiity  <^f  worCbip,  iiis  scf^rcely 
conceivable  how  He  could  be  properly  served ;  aod  to  serve  Him 
impoperly  is  to  offer  the  sacrifice  of  Cain.'  "^  t*laul  tells  Ws, 
•*  a  man  isiiot  crowned  except  he  strtre  Mtq/k%?''  (Q  Tim.  ii.5.) 
nomimusy  that  is,  according  to  laws  and  rules  laid  down  hj  the 
Apostles.  *^  1^"  says  St.  John,  «*  we  ask  any  thing  according  to 
his  wU/y  He  heareth  us.*'  (l  John  v.  14.)  Does  not  this  imply, 
that  if  we  will  not  ask' according  to  his  will.  He  will  not  hear  us? 
At  least  it  seems  to  be  incurring  a  needless  hamrd  if  we  persist 
in  an  iriiegular  worihip^  ^hett  it  is  foil  as  easy  to  perform  a  regu* 
W  one.  '         ' 

But  the  inflr«ctkNi  which  ia  the  most  important,  and  most 
plainly  pointed  out  in  thfe  above  history  is,  that  God  will  cespect 

*  Devils  also  have)  The  Devil  cannot  help  believing,  because 
be  know!  <  that  Jesus  is  the  Son  of  God.'  So  do  ois  angels, 
(M«tt.  viii.  9;9.  Mark  i.  .34  ;  iii«  II ;  and  v.  7*  Luke  iv.  41  •  and  viii. 
^8.)  In  this  respect  he  is  st^perior  to  one  sort  of  Christians,  and 
possesses  whkt'  anoiber  sort  of  Christians  preaches  up  as  the  very 
«M!«nc«  of  Christianity,  *  a  true  faith  witiioat  good  works.'  .  He 
strives,  however,  that  odiera  should  not  have  faith,  at  kast  not  a 
triid  faith;  and'yet,  as  being  the  father  of  lies,  he  pretends  to  be 
A  very  great  £ti/i|fAt€n€r.  Those  favourite  disciples  of  his  who  were 
•aid,  in  the  debatea  on  the  Catholic  Question^  to  hare  €Hlighlen€4 
the  worlds  had  no  faith  at  all.  ^ 


iftw  •Ariags  aceedUaf  to  Tss  VBAttT  ▲«»  oivtoimdif  of  iU? 
jworfliipper.  Abel  ^mM  of  a  meek,  httmbley  and  bmevolent  ipi- 
lit  bat  Cain  wiw  valten,  eonrioui,  and  int^eraDt;  and,  as  God 
a«  tba  teancbtr  af  baaiti,  tfaia  appears  to  hamt  been  the  principal 
.'Oaose  af  the  distin^tiofi  taade  between  them.  As  the  CItureby 
^ben  in  full  power,  anaots  laws  for  the  protectioQ»  and  even  ia- 
<Ai%eDce  of  its  dissentiaff  brethren*  we  may  hope  and  pre- 
jBoae  thai  every  true  Churcnnan  approadias  the  altar  in  the  spt- 
sit  of  ri^bteons  AbeW  and. that  the  Lord  will  have  respect  nntn 
his  oHenng.  Ever}'  Dissenter,  therefore,  who  wishes  ta  entertain 
4he  same  hope,  mnst  assume  the  same  spirit.  If  he  is  not  worldiy- 
sDimded,  not  ambitions,  .nor  desirous  of  injuring  or  supplanting 
lUmt  cbufsh  which  so  liberally  tolerates  him,  then  we  may  humbly 
h^pe  that  he  n»ay  be  accepted,  notwithstanding  some  error  ia 
Mth,  and  irreffalarity  of  warship.  But  tP  he  is  the  reverse  of  all 
Ithis,  if  he  really  harbours  in  bis  mind  and  conscience  that  Cain- 
tf  ke  spirit,  alluded  ta  in  my  int  ktter,  what  can  he  expect  fraiti 
4lie  whale  tenar  of  sofipture,  but  that  **  his  sacftfice  will  bcconm 
an  abomination  to  the  Lord  ?'*  (Ptov.  xv.  «,  and  ni«  27.) 

When  we  say  that  the  Church  stands  the  best  chanc«s  of  fmi- 
^mmof  the  truest  faith,  tbe  moik  regolnr  warship,  and  the  mo#t 
christian  disposition*  we  are  very  for  iVom  insinmrting  that  it  is,  or 
:e¥er  can  be  perfh€i  in  this  world.  We  know,  however,  that  h 
firill  be  pntiMd,  and  no  such  dromise  is  mede  to  any  other  com- 
inoaion.  Wc  read^  that  <«  Christ  laved  the  Church,  and  gave 
^msdf  for  it»  that  He  might  sanctifV  and  cleanse  it,  and  pre- 
aetit  it  to  himself  holy  and  without  bWish/'  (Epbe.  v.  S6*  26, 
47.)  And  this  is  pvepantory,  00  donbt,  to  its  being  exalted,  ut 
the  last,  to  the  highest  honour  as  the  Bride  of  Christ.  (Rev.  xix* 
i7,  8.)  The  Vine  itself  must  be  pruned  of  its  folse  and  hvpd- 
<(ri«ieal  brsnches.  (Ifa.  xviii.  5.)  But  if  there  being  bad  chris- 
ftiauf  is  no  sound  iwason  for  renouncing  Christianity,  neither  can 
there  boing  bnd  ebntc^mjen  be  a  soand  reason  for  renouncing  the 
iChurch. 

Cftitt  nnd  Abel  mty  also  be  regarded  as  the  typ^  and  reprti- 
aeoisitsves  of  all  persecutors,  and  of  all  those  who  hare  suffered 
persecittion  through  all  ages  of  the  world.  Beligious  persecutors^ 
pretending  to  be  true  worshippers,  such  as  the  Papists  have  been 
«t  ail  fimes^  and  the  fanatics  whenever  they  could  get  into 
power,  cannot  but  be  looked  upon  as  the  gennine  offspring  of 
'Cain.  Yet  these,  I  fear,  are  in  one  respect  for  more  inexcusable 
Shan  theirr  pfltoty|>e.  Though  Cain  did  indeed  strike  his  brOi- 
iher  in  malice,  yet  as  death  md  never  hitherto  been  known  in  ttie 
world,  he  eaold  net  have  been  folly  aware  of  the  effect  of  bis 
1l>low»  Ekit  this  is  an  excuse  which  we  cannot  possibly  nrg^  in 
-micHeation  of  anjf  of  the  successors  of  Cain. 

Though  the  history  of  the  Antedilnvtan  Patriarchs  is  no  forthtr 
^portant  to  us  at  present,  except  the  conclusion  of  it,  yet  I 
ahall  just  notice  the  meat  eminent  among  them  as  being  the 
f  i^jinnl  nad  entlcest  PmaAers,    They  also  sacrificed,  no  doufatt 


like  Ahel»  yet  tbey. were  not  pmperiy  speaking  PtieeU;. 
no  Church  bad  been  as  yet  divinely  appointed. 

St.  Peter  telU  us,  as  it  ougbt  to  hare  been  translated,  that 
I^oah  was  **  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness.*'  (^  Pet»  ii«  5*) 
and  therefore  reckmiag  upwards,  £iiqb  must  hare  been  the  firsts 
Through  the  increasing  wickedness  of  mankind  Eoos  appears  t* 
have  .l^n  called  to  l^  the  first  preacher,  and  the  history  aaya 
that  **  Then  began  OAen  to  oall  upon  the  name  of  the  Lord," 
(Gen.  iv«  26«)  so  that  by  his  preadiing  they  were  probably  r^. 
claimed  to  the  worship  of  God,  which  had  been  nearly,  if 
so);  touUy-laid  aside^  Enoch,  the  fifth  in  succession  from  Enos, 
was  not  only  a  preacher  but  a  piophet  also  at  that  early  period^ 
for  St.  June  has  quoted  one  of*  his  prophecies,  (Jude  i4>  15.) 
Loudly,  no  doubt,  did  he  foretel  the  approaching  deluge,  and 
strenuously^  thbugh. vainly,  did  he  exhort  mankind  to  flee  from 
the  wrath  to  come.  So  virtuous  and  aealous  was  he  that  be  had 
the  high  honour,  like  Elijah  afterwards,  of  being  taken  up  ipto 
heaven  without  having  tasted  death.  Mankind,  it  is  probable* 
perceiving  that  all  m^.died,  though  at  a  vast  age,  might  have 
begun  to  assert  that  Adam  was  created  necessarily  mortal,  and  did 
iiot.  bring  death  into  the  world  through  his  own  transgressionr 
Wherefore  to  give  unbelievers  a  visible  proof  that  man,  had  he 
retained  his  innocency,  might  have  been  raised  to  heaven  with^ 
out.  the  iaterveution  of  death,  God  openly  translated  Enoch 
before  their  eyes,  though  without  working  their  conversAon^  for 
'^  this  the.  people  .saw  and  understood  it  not.*'  (Wis.  iv,  15«) 
INoah  the  )ast  of  these  antediluvian  patriarchs  and  preai^ers,  was 
not- indeed  translated. into  heaven,  but  he  was  miraculoualy  saved 
froni  tl^e  almost  universal  destruction,  by  an  ark  constructed 
under  the  immediate  guidance  and  direction  of  God  himself;  and 
this  .ark  is  an  object  which  demands  and  deserves  our  most  par* 
ticular  attention  and  corisideration.  ..  *     * 

There  is  a  beautiful  and  convincing  species  of  prophecy  called 
TupeSj  which  are  eminently  useful,  when  discreetly  and  not  fanr. 
.cifully  applied.  This  at  least  must  be  true  of  every  circum- 
stance which  is  expressly  declared  to  be  typical  by  some  inspired 
writer,  as  is  the  case  at  present.  It  is  natural  to  suppose  that  tlie 
Ark  of  Noah  must  have  some  grand  Anti-type  to  which  it  refers. 
Our  IfOrd  himself  says,  '<  As  the  days  of  Noah  were,  so  shall  also 
the  coming  of  the  Son  of  Man  be."  (Matt.  xxiv.  37«)  If  th^^n  the 
auddenness  of  the  danger,  the  terror,  and  consternation  will  be 
similar  in  both  cases,  we  may  humbly  hope  and  presume  that,  as 
in  the  former  case,  so  in  the  latter,  an  Ark  of  salvation  will  be  pro^ 
vided  for  those  who  do  his  will.  But  what  is  this  latter  Ark  of 
which  that  of  Noah  must  have  been  the  type  ?  The  venerable 
compilers  of  our  Liturgy  will  answer  that  question  in  the  follow^ 
ing  words  of  the  bauti^mal  service,  ^*  Almighty  and  everlasting 
God  who  didst  save  Noah  and  his  family  from  pensbinghy  wateiv 
aanctify  this  person  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  that  he  may  be  received 
int9  the  Ark  of  Christ's  Charchj  .and  may  so  p^S8.thro|K^h  th0 
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r  of  this  trcmblMt^me  world,  that  finally  he  may  come  to  the 
hmd  of  everlastiog  life."  And  this  ib  not  a  mere  8imile»  but  U 
plainly  deductble  from  the  words  of  an  inspired  writer,  for  St» 
J'eter  says,  ^  The  long^Mfenng  of  God  waited  in  the  days  of 
Noaii  while  the  Ark  was  preparing,  wherein  few,  that  is  eight 
persoatf  were  saved  (from  perishing)  by  water.Thelikefiggrewhere- 
milo  erea  Baptism  doth  also  save  usJ"  (1  Pet.  iii.  "io,  21.)  These 
words,  **  the  libeJSguref**  must  mean  that  this  was  the  oalt-fype* 
<if  wUch  Noah*8  Ark  is  the  type ;  and  the  sense  9eem9  clearly  to 
be,  that*  as  the  entering  into  the  Ark  saved  Noah  and  his  family 
at  the  time  of  the  flooid,  so  the  entering  by  Baptism  into  the 
Chiireh  of  Christ  is  to  save  qs  in  the  great  day  of  the  Lord*. 
^§a«a  the  same  Apostle  says>  *<  If  Qod  spared  not  the  old  worlds 
bip^  saved  Noah  the  eighth  preacher  of  righteousness,  bringing  in 
the  food  upon  the  wond  of  the  an^ly.«^The  Lord  knoweth  how 
to  deliver  the  godiv  out  of  temptations,  and  to  reserve  the  unjust 
«oto  the  day  of  judgment  to  be  punished.'*  (e  Pet.  ii.  5^#)  Ob 
these  last  words  I  s^all  have  something  fmther  to  observe  in  fu- 
turew  Here  it  might  be  said,  that  by  a  comparison  of  the  above 
passages  no  Dissenters  can  be  saved,  as  not  being  within  the 
Chnstian  Ark ;  or,  in  other  words,  that,  us  God  has  condescended 
to  establish  a  Church  upon  earth,  they  cannot  hope  for  salvation 
who  shall  refuse  to  enter  into  iU  But  I  am  only  engaged  to 
state  the  genuine  word  of  God  in  its  proper  sense,  and  I  am  not 
answerable  for  the  consequence,  though  it  is,  indeed,  incumbent 
upon  those  who  dissent  from  us,  most  deeply  to  consider  this 
circumstance.  When  we  say  that  the  entering  into  this  Ark  by 
Baptism  is  to  save  us,  this  pre-supposes  that  we  endeavour  to  act 
up  to  our  baptismal  vow ;  it  does  not,  however,  seem  to  imply  that 
there  is  no  c&venanted  salvation  out  of  this  Ark.  Whether  or  no 
this  inference  is  strictly  deducible  from  these,  or  any  other  pas* 
sagA  in  the  Word  of  Truth,  or  from  all  such  passages  put  toge» 
ther,  many  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  quote,  sure  1  am, 
that  there  can  be  no  greater  act  of  friendship  to  my  Dis* 
aentiog  Brethren  than  the  calling  of  their  attention  to  such  a  sub- 
ject as  this. 

♦  Day  of  the  Lord)  Having  accidentally  met  with,  and  dipt 
into  the  first  volume  of  Sacred  Biography,  by  Dr.  Hpnter,  whi 
aeems  to  be  extremely  fond  of  types,  I  found  that  be  made  Noah's 
Ark  a  type  of  the  Cross,  or  of  the  Messiah  himself,  or,  in  short, 
of  almdrt  any  thing,  except  its  natural  and  only  authenticated 
Anti-type,  *  the  Church  of  Christ/  I  mention  this  as  one  spe- 
cimen, of  those  endless  restraints  and  embarrassments  which  the]^ 
must  lie  under,  instead  of  being  more  at  liberty  as  a  certain  dls^ 
putation-monger  pretended,  who  deviate  at  all  from  the  regular 
Apostolical  Institutions*  We  have  here,  even  a  member  of  the 
r^pe(*table,  and  established  Kirk  of  Scotland,  unable  to  com- 
ment jreely  and  justly,  merely  because  he  is  not  exactly  of  the 
(Church  itseii.  . 


The  Ark  of  Nt»ii  was  hgaveD*coM*U  tteirf»'  sad  we  tni  Att 
its  type  the  Church,  as  might  b€  e^Lpected,  is  the  Miaie..  (Matt 
xfi.  IS.    Ephe.  ii.  M,  SI,  2^)     And  both  are  properly  tittod  4d 

?«idt  the  fiottd^  and  atorma  they  iwre  destined  to  e^cotmter. 
«tI>i^Kenters,  joontrary  Uf  aaalogf,  auppose  that*  tbay  ahall  be 
«afer»  i^t  (bat  gnuit  dar,  on  the  outside  ^  the  Christian  Aric  tiMH 
-within  it.  Tbey' prefer  trusting  to  «  number  of  smaUer  Aite 
coMtniqted  by  the  founders  of  th^  difterent  sects,  and  no  wh«iin 
typified  in  Scripture.  If  any  one  of  these  can  possibly  be  the 
true  Atlc  of  Salvation,  which  does  not  seem  fery  likely^  yet  cmtr 
tainly  it  oan  be  but  one  of  them  \  so  that  supposing  tfaeso  Arfca 
to  be  f  n  liundred,  as  Troth  is  always  one  and  singie,  eatfb  sectanat 
must  naturally  look  upon  hie  own  as  the  only  true  and  aaib  ooe^ 
and  despise  the  rest*  Hence,  according  to  their  own  conceptions^ 
eacli  individual  Ark  must  be  deeo&.ed  totally  onsafe  by  a  minority 
of  sgtol*.  '^ • 

*  99  to  I)  When  I  wrote  this  I  bad  not  seen  the  following 
•necdoto  in  the  Dedicatipn  of  Evanses  .**  Sket^  ^  difiierew 
Denominations  |cc."  h  WoUaston  asked  a  bigot,  whether  ho 
did  not  think  there  were  100  sects  ?'*  f*  Oyes,  at  leasts"  criod  ta^ 
bigot.     *•   Why  then,'*  replied  the  philosopher,  V  it  is  $9  to   | 

that  vou  are  wrong/'     But   is   not  Mr.  E r%  M  &  disaentjnr^ 

whether  he  be  a  bigot  or  not,  somewhat  interested  hyo^elf  in 
this  reply?  Nor  is  the  abovfe  statement  correct  unless  itcoul^ 
be  proved  that  some  one  s^t  out  of  the  100  must  pos^eas  tke 
truth  ;  as  this  is  not  the  case,  it  mpst  surely  be  far  grcj^r  odd^ 
than  99  to  1  that  any  given  sect  canni^t  be  right*  Haying  mention-:  ^ 
ed  the  above  book,  permit  me  to  jnake  a  few  observations  upon  it. 
Idt.  It  snys  nothing  of  the  ancient  s^s  so  pointedly  condemned 
«n  Scripture,  (Rev.  ij,  6 — 1$),  nor  of  their  almost  nnavjndiible 
similarity  to  some  of  the  modern  ones,  2dly,  The  phsfch  is 
here  jumbled  in,  like  a  mere  sect,  ampngs^  the  rest,  and  is  treated 
indeed  with. even  kss  respect  than  some  of  the  others.  9dly,  In 
p.  1 12 1  it  mentions  **  the  tntolermn^  Arch  bishop  Laud^*  TVxf  nttae|^ 
onthecharacterof  oneof  tfaebest,  themeelcest,  and  mostpf^rsecutad 
«if  men,  that  erer  adorned  human  nuture,  and  the  Gospel  of  Christ, 
«i0brds  me  the  pleasing  opportunity  of  recommending  to  th^ 
teader*s  attention  some  ^mirable  letters  in  the  Orthodox  Ctiyirdi^ 
naan's  Mao;flzine,  on  the  Devotions  of  Archbishop  LAudJ  They 
are  signed  *  Juvenis,*  (perhaps  Mr.  Butt)  and  I  would  particu^ 
larly  refer  to  vol.  13,  p.  60  he.  and  shall  also  point  out  'Vol.  19, 
)).  1 1 4  ice.  because  it  is  unluckily  omitted  hi  their  index.  Lastly, 
Mr.  £ —  is  extremely  anxious  to  instil  and  recommend  peace  and 
amity  and  good  will  amongst  the  sects,  without  saying  what  par* 
ticular  purpose  this  may  be  intended  to  unswer.  This  however 
sounds  extremely  well  according  to  man's  wisdoip,  but  it  is  ftof 
the  wisdom  of  Ged.  The  Divine  Wisdom  could  never  aajr 
**  Let  sects  be  kind,  &c."  for  that  would  countenance  and  sane* 
tion  the  existence  of  sects :  whereas  God,  who  cannot  possibly 
contradict  Himself,  has  plainly  and  authoritatively  pronounced}  H 


An  Anti-tm  mist  tei  geQeFatl7.«pe9ikiiif  » hUbitelf  superior  lo 

Its  type,  as  Jesm,  Ibr  ipstsnop,  wstto  Iwitc.    So  it  is  htre^^ 

The  Ark  of  Ifoaii  v«s  esiipilft^  to  lavc  the  bodies  of  the  tree 

i»«Mhipper9.    It  was  eenposed  ef  fnil  natcfkls,  end  eepeblo  of 

-rse^niig  iHit  4  liniitcd  n^mWrf     Whereivs  its  Aotivtype  is  of  a 

optrimal  pod  iodifwlohle  tekture.  ood  cxinessly  prriMrided  for  the 

olanisl  selyatioo  qf  the  sqqU  Qf  meo^    Taif  is  eapacions  cttsngh 

Jfo  comprehead  the  whole  mce  of  miuikiDd  past,  pfetent,  and  to 

ODOfo..  rrc^ai  this  lu^no  ore  excluded,  except  they  exclade  tiieni- 

folvca;  hot  all  ^tp  divinely  inyited  end  pres^  to  enter  into  it* 

Aod,  indeed),  coofd  nothing  more  he  ur^td  in  its  larour  tfaaii 

prhat  we  boTe  already  had  occasion  to  olMer^,  i  must  tliink  it 

FOvM  be  a  dfflcolt  taslf  to  prqive  the  tsMom,  or  the  expediiucw^ 

Pf  tfa^  M^f  of  departing  from  it.  B.'N,  T^ 


ON  SATIRE. 

TO  THU  SOlTOfi  OF  THE  AUTUACOBIlf  RBVIBW^ 
Sir, 

THE  increasing  degeneracy  of  the  times,  the  ppen  violatioti  of 
jiecency,  ^ud  morality  in  the  higher  classes  of  society;  as  well  as 
imoQg  those  who,  from  ignorance  of  tlieir  duties,  may  be  snpppsed 
\p%%  amenable  |o  the  laws  of  parity  and  propriety,  is  a  most  fertile 
subject  of  popular  declamation ;  it  is,  however,  almost  ludicrous 
to  see— that  the  censurers  are  nearly  as  numerous  as  the  sinners. 
Every  man  discerns  the  Mote  in  his  brother's  eye,  and  proclaims 
the  defect^  with  the  stcntor-roice  of  reprobation ;  be  would  hurl 
)rom  the  earth,  such  defilers  of  its  surface  but,  that  the  Law  has 
said  **  Thou  shalt  not  murder,**  forced  then  to  tolerate  their  exist- 
ence* he  piousljr  determines  that  existence  shall,  as  far  as  in 
nim  lies,  be  a  pain  ta  themselves,  and  an  opprobrium  to  the  world. 
lie  lets  loose  on  them  the  Bull  Dogs  of  Satire,  Hatred,  Malice^ 
and  all  uncbaritableness,  and  either  hunts  them  into  premature 
oblivion  or  forces  them  to  that  desperate  stand,  which  braves  opi- 
nion, and  is  reckless  of  consequences. 

ITiat  vicious  and  improper  actions  have  miUtl  plied  in  our  days, 
IS  perhaps  a  melancholy  .truth;  and  that  some  remedy  or  counter- 
poise, is  become  not  merely  necessary,  **  but  devoutly  to  be 
wished,"  is  equally  certain.  The  difficulty  and  the  danger,  herein 
lie,  that,  in  seeking  to  reform  others,  we  make  shipwreck  of  those 
irirtaes,  which  ought  to  be  the  inmates  of  every  human  bosom  which ' 
but  aspires  to  amend  the  world.  He  that  was  without  guilt  him- 
self, was  never  known  to  condemn  another.  "  Let  him  who  is 
without  Sin  among  you  cast  the  first  stone.'*  "  Without  Sin  1" 
Alas  [who  dares  descend  to  the  interior  of  his  own  heart;  Sit  in 
conscious  judgment  on  his  daily  actions — and  not  pronounce  them 


% 


we  would  but  hear  Him,  **  Let  there  be  nodkisi^ns  among  tfou ;" 
that  is,  «  Let  there  be  no  Secis.'^ 


S(2D  Miscellanies. 

«v3?  Who,  fhat  will  not  therein  discover  defects,  errflrrs,  \nd 
•  c#rnies,  demanding  the  labour  of  a  Umg  life,  to  purify  and  do  away  ^ 
What  ieisMTc  has  he  then,  to  derote  ta  the  lesser  faults  of  his  fel- 
low menf  or  how  dare  he  make  the  attempt,  .exoept-*-4n  the  vciy 
petfectton  of  Huuihty,  Chanty,  moA  Brotherly  lovo-4eeltog  far 
those  iafirmtties,  of  which  he  partakes  in  oomnon,  afod  anxtons  to 
l^fioasote,  and  aid  in  others,  the  renovatiou  of  life-  and  mannera  of 
which  he  finds  the  necessity  in  himsdf.  And  here,  he  might  peiv 
form  a  daty,  and  merit  the  applause  of  his  own  hearty  and  the  gn* 
litade  of  every  being,  yhose  erring  foptste))dhe  bad  guided  to  the 
paith  of  peace;  whose  weakness  h^  had  sustained*  una  over  whoie 
faults  he  had  thrown  the  veil  of  prudent  forbearance  or  of  Chrisi* 
tian  Charity;  to  this  line  of  conduct,  every  precept  of  his  religion; 
.and  every  principle  of  self-interest  should  aJtke  jiup^l  hiip;  sinoe 
he  lisb  i>een  assured  by  that  Word^  which  cannot  lie,  that  **  as  he 
jurJirrs  oth^is^  he  shall  himself  be  Judged;"  buttha^,  the  propor- 
tion shall  be  increased,  **  messed  down,  ^nd  running  over.*' 

I  have  been  led  Sir,  to  tnese  reflections  by  chance  having  thrown 
in  my  way  a-  late  Number  of  the  **  Satirist,''  ^hcf-pi^s  o^'  which 
1  turned  over  with  surprise  and  sorrow.  I  had  heard  of  this  pub- 
lication, and  understood  that  it  Vu^  written  to  amend  the  worlds 
by  lashing,  with  immitigable  severity  '^th^  reigning  follies  of  thf 
age;  and,  by  the  shafts  of  pointed  and  empoisoned  Ssitire,  to 
force  the  form  of  vice  to  quit  the  circles  of  the  great,  and  hide  faia 
unblushing  front  in  the  shades  of  well-deserved  obtivion.       *    > 

Truly,  these  Gentlemen  will  deserve  well  of  their  country, 
when  they  have  attained  this  desirable  end;  as  public  benefactors^ 
they  will  be  regarded,  when  they  have  brought  about  such  reform 
in  morals  and  conduct,  and  when  through  their  wholesome  severity 
our  Lordn,  arc  become  wise,  and  our  Ladies  virtuous. 

But  Sir,  allow  an  unlearned,  and  ignorant  being,  who  wishes  to 
keep  the  even  tenor  of  his  way  **  unjostled,V  and  unjostling,  allow 
him  to  ask,  if  the  means,  used  by  these  regenerators  are  well  adapt- 
ed to  their  purpose  ?  •.,.-.. 

The  unhappy  Lady  so  publicly  branded  with  infamy,  if  really 
guilty,  may  feel  a  momentary  sensation  of  shame — I  say  momen- 
tary, because  if  capable  of  such  conduct,  the  feeling  can  be,  but 
transient — since  she  who  can  have  lived  thus  long  an  alien  from 
herself  and  from  her  God,  will  not  be  reformed  by — 5iicA  an  ap^ 
peal  to  her  conscience.  But  may  not  the  example  thus  held  tip  t6 
observation,  be  rather  injurious,  than  salutary?  will  hot  the  tenc- 
lion  of  an  illustrious  name  afford  a  precedent  to  the  less  Exalted 
and  lead  them  to  suppose,  they  may  follow  the  same  path  with  im- 
punity ? — «  they  only  do  as  their  betters  have  done  before  them," 
and  if  to  the  advanced  period  of  seventy  years,  a  being,  such  as  is 
described,  has  been  able  to  retain  afootmg  in  society ;  a  someihing 
less  atrocious  character,  may  derive  fresh   hopes,  and  energies, 

?  j^^  *<>*eration,  which  she  learns,  has  been  thus  extensively  ac^ 
corded.  But  this  Lady  it  appears— Sir,  has  daughters,  "  Amia- 
ble daughters »"  wa»it  not  cruel  then  to  pierce  their   innpceu^ 


MisceJlanifL  ^t 

h^mioM  with  the  arrow  aimed  at  an  erring  Sf  other  whose  faaks 
tlicj  have  not  shared,  perchance  iiil  now  have  never  known ;  «' 
large  range  of  family  connection  toov  may  they  not  have  anifered 
a  tnottfland  times  more  than  the  intended  victim  ?  The  langoeg^ 
also  in  which  the  censure  is  couched,  is  it  not  Sir,  rmiher  mere 
light  than  so  senoas  a  subject  required  ?  and  instead  of  wholesomer 
mad  gtave  admonition,  or  awful  warning*,  is  it  not  rather  a  loose 
detal  of  horrible  depravity  ? 

I  wottkl  also  Inquire,  if  you  believe  the  course  of  morality  can 
he  benefited,  by  the  Marceau  in  the  same  Number,  called  '*  The 
Penitents,  a  Fragment  of  real  History ;"  If  really  their  hi  a  dwel- 
ting  in  this  kingdom  wherein  such  impious  intolerance,  and  de« 
pravity  have  found  a  refuge ;  where  Charity  is  abused,  and  R«li* 
gion  scandalized,  in  the  name  of  CUkI  !  let  it  be  openly  denounced, 
to  those  in  whose  hands  a  remedy  is  placed  by  the  voice  of  the 
people,  or  by  the  laws  of  the  coiiutry.  But,  let  not  the  public 
eye  be  insulted  by  a  story  so  disgusting  and  immonil !  In  short. 
Sir,  is  this  publication,  as  now  conducted ,-*-'0uch  as  tlfe  master 
of  a  family  aare  commit  to  the  perusal  of  his  wife  and  daughters? 
if  not,  wherein  is  its  utility  ^  Should  not  the  hand  that  cbastifies 
vice,  be  clean  from  impurity,  and  the  pen^  that  recommends' 
chastity,  ^ood  morals,  and  propriety,  be  chaste,  moral,  and 
decorous,  m  language,  style,  and  imagery  ? 

1  will  only  farther  trespass  on  your  time.  Sir,  while  I  make  one 
iBore  remark.  I  observe  in  the  notice  **  To  Correspondents**  t\w. 
following—^*  SoeemliiHla  Funidos  has  it  in  her  power  to  fumiidi 
ua  with  some  valiutble  anecdotes ;  she  may  refy  on  our  secretyj* 
Now  to  me,  a  poor  novice,  this  appears  no  fair  mode  of  censure 
aimed  at  the  vices  that  brave  the  face  of  day ;  but— <lark  and  se^* 
cret  assassination  of  character  I  *'  Sneeralinda"  may  be  some  bo* 
som  serpent  preparing  under  the  shield  of  promised  **  secrecy'* 
veaam  for  the  unsuspecting  heart  that  has  cherished  her ;  or  gra-- 
tifying  some  private  malice,  at  the  ex  pence  of  every  duty  a  female' 
should  cultivate*  Information  so  received,  is  unworthy  the  use  of 
those,  who  really  wish  to  lessen  the  crimes,  and  augment  the  vir- 
tues of  Society.  "  To  err  is  human  ;"  but  it  is  the  duty  of  eveiy 
man,  while  he  reprobates  the  depravity,  that  forces  itself  on  pul^ 
lie  observation,  to  avoid  dragging  into  lij^ht  the  fai1in<^  and  im^; 
perfections  of  vhis  neighbour;  I  repeat  Sir,  it  is  his^duty,  to  throw 
over  them  the  mantle  of  that  Mercy,  which  he  hopes  to^  secure 
for  himself,  and  to  use  them  only  as  i^coni,  for  his  own  seciiper 
progress  toward  the  point  of  .possible  perfection,  fVom  whence  he 
may  fearlessly  embark  for  that  Country,  where  everjr*  &ne  shall  an- 
swer for  his  own  deeds,  and  meet  the  just  reward  of  his  aqtjons, 
**  whether  they  be  good^  or  whether  they  be  evil." 

I  am.  Sir,  with  respect,  yoors. 
Hermitage f  Sept,  1808#  ^      CANDinus,    .^ 

.    As  we  never  refuse  admission  to  any  decisiops  and  temperate 
strictures  ou  our  owh  work ;  we  shall  not  with^ld  the  same  pf ifin 


lege  from  ABimaJverBiona  of  a  ttnihr  dctcriptioD  on  ttie  works  ol 
«Hn«r«.  As  to  the  S^irui,  we^can  only  mj»  that  the  professed 
object  of  h,  as  set  forth  m  tbe  Fi^pOctii%  bad  oar  decided  ap* 
|HoiMitioii.-«-How  far  ki  the  cfodoei  of  that  lirork  there  hee  been 
any  deflation  firom  the  brigisal  plao>  ire  sbsil  not  takeLiipoa  oar* 
selves  to  decide,  though  it  be afiur  sobject  of  Inqiiir3r4 

Our  Cpirespondc^thiis  opened  a  #ide  field  6f  disquisitioa*  intH  > 
Which  it  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  biai«  Tbeire  is  ffood  sioso 
in  bis  general  observations  ;M4>at  we  woold  ask  luni«  whether*  if 
liis  principle  be  jast»44hat  Vice  it  to  be  lashed  only  by  those  whd 
«w  petfectfy  virtuoiis  themselires^  it  does  not  of  necessity  follow^ 
firont  his  own  admission*  that  it  #oald  aelrer  be  lashed  at  all,  hit 
left  to  assert  an  nncontroUed  dooiinion  over  the  world?  If,  too» 
U  were  to  be  received  as  a  troth»  that  the  oidoas  should  never  bo 
exposed  where  the  feelings  of  the  otfiaetM  nay  be  wounded  by  the 
exposure;  the  same  objection  wottld  apply»  in  almo^  every  case« 
to  the  punishment  of  the  OuU^t  fltws  the  ooaseqiieot  suffering  of 
the  /HaoceN#«»— Every  culprit,  whose  li&  becomes  a  forfeit  to  tbo 
violated  laws»  involves  others  in  hit  own  ruin  and  disgrace*  b» 
fact,  it  is  dangerous  to  lay  down  any  abstract  principle  as  the  rule 
of  conduct  in  such  cases.  At  the  same  time,  the  ereaitest  cautitn 
and  dreumspection  should  be  usedv  and  (t  should  never,  be  for* 
^tten,  that  the  promotion  of  public  good  is  tbe  only  legitimate 
justification  for  the  exposure  of  pubUc  vices.— «As  to  the  Fragment 
on  whicb  Candidus  comments,  we  think  it,  indeed,  a  most  ob« 
jectionabU  paper ;  and  we  trust,  that  the  good  sense  of  the  E^ 
tor  will  pomt  out  to  him  the  necessity  df  tejectiBg  all  timilar 
Cooununications  in  future.  If  there  really  be  tueb  a  place  in 
easteocei  as  is  described  in  that  *^  Fragment  of  real  History,"  it 
is  the  bouaden  duty  of  the  Satirist  to  bold  it  up  to  public  view, 
that  Fur  if  not  PrrndpU  may  produce  its  immediate  sup|Nrcssion» 
Indeed,  be  cannot,  consistent  with  the  bold  aad  manly  pcinciplet 
which  be  bat  avowed*  refrain  from  the  dischaiy  of  this  publie 
duqr* 


DEFENCE  OF  THE  COUNTRY  CURATES. 

Tkejblhwinf  iettsr,  toe  ore  M/^rtisd,  tots  fent  to  the  Editar  ^ 
At  SMriUf  mi  ike  time  ^  ike  Deie  etibf^nei,  It  relatei  $o  m 
emijfeety  to  wkick  we  deme  io  loAe  me  etker  part^  ms  it  wiH  tpeek 
firiieeffi  hmi emkf  mreederieg  ew MucMmffmvdtksleieteem* 
memeete  in  to  ike  PtMic. 

Sir, 
THE  account  respecting  Melanctbon*s  letters,  which  accompt'^ 
nied  the  return  of  the  Ml^  signed  Vindbx,  is  such,  thai  my  opw 
nioo  of  their  tendency,  so  far  from  being  altered  b^  the  reasons 
IMsigned,  is  highly  corroborated.  I  doubt,  indeed,  tf  I  ought  to 
^1  tbem  reasons,  beio^  so  extremely  superficial,  that  tbev  have 
little  weight,  wbei^  pHt  m  tlie  scale  against  their  opposite  cfemon-^ 


stntiont.  I  atiH  maintahiy  that  mch  letters  are  n  kofttile  to  the 
t|tie  tBteffOBt*  of  the  Cliarch  esteblUlied,  att  the  raok^tt  eotbasiart 
could  wish ;  that  they  will  do  iaBnitely  mora  auschief  than  potuM 
ble  good*  Are  the  facts  lrae»  Which  I  di^fAiteraod  only  allow  ^ 
avgumenVsaake  ?  I  would  ask,  whether  it  would  have  contributed 
to  true  religion,  if  the  Apostles  had  expatiated  au  the  treachery 
^f  a  j4Eidas,  or  the  cowardice  of  a  Peter  I  Yet  these  coostituted 
^HB-SIXTR  of  the  A|K>stolic  College.  Were  the  other  five  paita 
to  be  atigmatized  for  the  sake  of  exposing  the  bixtm  part  ?  This 
was  oot  l\»  practice  of  the  Apostles,  an<C  I  am  convioeed,  ought 
not  to  be  the  condurt  of  ^eir  suecessors.  la  mv  answer  (that 
answer  which  has  been  withheld  wkhout  any  welk&nnded  plea*) 
1  have  stated  fa^ts,  which  1  can  UMiiiitain,  as  the  practice  of  the 
Vnlk  of  the  countiy  cler^%  that  constiftute  so  lawe  a  majority  t 
fant  it  seems  yon  are  of  opiifidn,  that  these  are  to  be  rejected  aa 
aathing,  and  the  city  clergy,  which  are  so  small  a  number  com  pa- 
ratirehr,  are  only  to  be  regarded,  as  if  living  in  the  city  only  made 
the  differencet.  For  even  one  poor  country  clefgyman^s  failuva 
of  propriety  of  conduct  is  to  be  dragged  in,  head  and  shoulders^ 
aopposing  it  may  have  soma^  fbondation ;  whilst  the  hundreds  of 
otter  respectable  characters,  though  perhaps  not  the  most  shining 
orators,  or  of  the  most  brilliant  talents,  are  to  be  disregarded. 
Coald  Melancthon  find  no  mark  in  town  on  which  to  vent  his  aa-t 
tire?  I  doubt  not  of  being  able  to  convince  any  unprejudiced  and 
ftonestHsinded  person  of  the  propriety  of  the  fundamental  objeo 
tioos  I  have  adTanoed  ;  it  will  remain  with  you.  Sir,  to  attend  \» 
Aem,  or  atherwise,  as  you  may  feel  disposed.  If  the  former,  njr 
hcst  attention  may  be  ensured;  if  the  latter,  a  determined  silavoe 
most  be  the  result.  The  very  extensive  obseirations  made«  for  so 
waaaj  years,  and  the  exercise  of  my  talents,  such  as  they  are,  will 
of  coarse,  be  diverted  into  other  clwnnels,  where  they  will  be  dulr 
apprsdated.  Observe,  that  I  Qn>  not  vindicating  Vicct  as  s«cfa» 
which  the  Remarks  before  me  roost  unhandsomely  and  unjustly,. 
pot  to  say  calumniously,  insinuate;  but  marking  the  impolicy  and 
impnidenca  of  such  general  censure.  Enthusiastic  minds  will 
aagerlj^  avail  themselves,  of  sueh  indiscreet  charges,  to  revile  in- 
diicriainately  the  whole  body  of  the  j^stablished  Cierg>',  however 
respectable  for  Orthodoxy  of  i^inioiis,  or  commendable  for  exem« 
phurj  manners  and  behaviour.  I  am  not  mistaken  in  asserting^ 
that  Melancthon  lias  not  supported  either  the  dhar«c/«r  or  the  inr 
imUtm  of  a  trulv  sound  advocate  of  the  Church  of  Eagland,what- 
ever  he  mi^ht  desi^ ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  that  many  readers  haveaeea 
the  letters  in  the  same  view  asthey  appear  to- 

A^  11,1 808.  VlKDBX^ 

♦  This  is  the  tetter  inserted  in  p*  436,  VoLXXX,  of  the  Anti- 
jscJ  Rev. 

t  No  reflection  is  meant  on  the  cito  clergy,  many  or  whom  are 
Itoown  to'the  writer  as  highly  respectable ;  and  his  opinion  of  others 
may  be  inferred  ^om  his  last  letter...     J 
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^*  I      JEeDESPRFT.  - 
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-Ci''*  '?     •        -liivemetatErfiirthfewv  •. 

•  ^       .  •  But,  mark  me,  not  U  dance.       '  f„     .'   ^     ^^ 

Pug  mouDtd  on  Bniiix>  ^mck, 

*  •  ^     Proud,  of  bis  .precious  pack,    •  ,  - 

\'       J^otliaid-imU-to  cracfe,  .,  .  i 

■     But  cfowpv^P^^^l^^^*  *'  ' 

Let  Bcwa.and  fne^d  Pug 
'    ••         Greet  \vimfTa(«rQal  liug*^    - 

Ttiough  n<4lov  keart,  and^cold  ; 
But  sJiQuld  thos^ifieads  so  dear 
Dare  play  the!  r  gambols  here. 
Let  ttem-^ur  British  buU-dogs  fear 
yind  n|$i^iift  |>old*; 

St.  Andrew's,  Oct.  21,  1808.       ^      '  '^  .  '      *^* 

.,,,11  11       "*         '     I  I    j<^  p,     1  I,,  ,         ^^. 

THR sensible  vritef  whiye  second  letter  aidopts  the  sisiiature  oY"^ 
«■  •*  Lover  of  Virtue^"  will  please  to  communicate  an  addressi.b^''^ 
whioh  means  ou  letter  may  be  forwarded  •;-'and  asf  truth  seems  to  be 
the  object  of  all  parties,  some  effort  may  be  made  to  ascertain  it 
by  con^deatial  communlcat'mn»    To  thte  question  asked  by  "a 
gentleman,**  the  most  direct  and  complete  negative  is  given ;  not 
one  of  the  parti^&  now  interested  fcn^  any  thing  either  directly  or 
indirectly  of  the  person  alluded  to.    It  te  hot'ne<?essary  to  say  more, 
in  this  place.     Opinions  founded  solely  m' one  point  must 'stand  . 
or  fall  with  it.  .      /  v      ,      -  >^y  \     '     *    ' 

We  have  jreceived  a  letter  signed  S. -purporting  io  be  Troqs^ 
**  The  Editor  of  th#  (mamifectured)  Travels  Through  Spaxn^  ^ 
noticed  in  our  Jast.?^    We  kndw  not  if  J^.  be  rtelly  what  he  pre-i . 
tends  to' be;  but  with  so  recent  an- example  before  tis,  it' certainly  .- 
cannot  be  ^pected.  tliat  we  should  pay  an/attentioti  to  dnopynious 
authority,  especially  from  JwcA  a  quarter.    If  S.  wifl  conie  forward 
andsigii bis  own  name  m  f«ill,thcn  the  Aritijabobin  Review  is^open* 
to  him  to  cemmanicate  his  sentiments  to  the  'pubMc.     As  a^speqi-  . 
men  however  of  this  writer's. prfl<?/ico/Aon«/y,  hfe  ^barges  us  pcist* 
age  for  a  letter  whicti  concerns  Aimjrr^ alone  {  r       ,     -^ 

•  Candidtti  of  C,  L.  will  percenve,  that  we  hdve  appreciated'his   ^ 
taste  and  the  name  which  ^e  has  justly  assunieifl 

The  principles  anc{  observations  of  ^itft*-^a//f con  are  certaiijy 
just;  the  frequent. use  ^f  the  Kr<ti<ihr 'language  is  a  great  political.,, 
and  moral  evif.    Yet  it«  gt<|at  fsunilianty  often  renders  it  difficult 
to  avoid  in  cases  where  its  aiqiilarity 4d  English  makes  it  somewhat' 
ipore  empli|tical,  especially  where  the  circumstances  of  the  tim^s  * 
have  obliged  a  writer  to  think  and  indite  in  that  language  onfyyiu  '' 
order  to  bommuniCdte  wi^  bis  foreign  friends. 


THE 

ANTIJACX)BIN 

tic.  Sfc.  Sic 
For  NOVEMBER,  1808. 

Naila  res  mvlti  tudinein  «ficacid0  r^t  ijuim  Superstitiqi, 

The  Grave,  a  Poem,  illuUraied  bv  Twehe  EtcUngij  executed  bf 
LouM$  SMatfonetii,  Jmm  the  Origmal  ImeniianM  of  fViUkm 
Bkke.  4to.  pp;  50.  £^.  liB.  6d.  1808,  Ccomek.  Cadell 
and  Davis* 

A  Work  that  has  been  so  freqoently  re^mnted  m  Bldi/e- 
Grave,  and  has  so  long  maintainea  a  distinguisheil 
Ipahk  in  public  estioiation,  would  not  demand  any  ^fteiytiod 
froin  us  but  through  peculiar  circumstances.  The  poeiq, 
Itself^  indeed,  we  do  not  intend  to  criticise  any  further  tha^n 
by  remarking,  that  it^  most  exquisite  beauties  are 'occasiqnalljf 
shaded  by  too  colloquial  a  phraseolofi^,  and  a  too  fregueat 
choice  of  metaphorical  illustrations  ^om  low  and  coqamoa 
object^ ;  possibly  howeverj  its  enlarged  celebrity  bas  befQ  th« 
remt  of  these. very  defects,  and  the  moral  tendency  of  th|i| 
whole  been  increased  by  its  beingi  tbos  brottght  within  thd 
oomprehension  and  scope  of  common  understandings.  What 
we  have  now  to  dio  is^  to  examine  into  the  presnfiied  merits 
ef  the  Original  Inventions  with  which  this  edition  is  embel- 
lished; we  say  presum^  merits,  because  the  designs  have 
been  trumpeted  forth  in  a  way  that  might  lead  many  tp  sup^ 
pose  them  in  possession  of  all  the  principles  that  unite  in  tM 
|»erfection  of  art. 

Mr*  Blake  was  formerly  an  engraver,  but  his  talents  ia  that 
line  scarcely  advancing  to  mediocrity,  he  was  induced  aa  we 
bave  been  informed,  to  direct  his  attention  to  the  art  of  design; 
^nd  aided  as  his  fi  tends  report,  by  visionary  communicationft 
with  thespiriu  of  the  Raflaeles,  theTitians,  the  Caraccis,  the 
Corregios,  and  the  Michael-Angelos  of  past  ages,  he  suc« 
ijeeded  in  producing  the  >  Inventions' before  us ;  as  well  as 
iome  others  on  similar  principles,  which  though  submitted  to 
3fO»  CitXV.     Y«U  XXXI.  t 
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public  inspection  at  tbe  Royal  Academy^  have  not  yet  been 
subjected  to  the  operations  of  >  the  Burin.  Were  we  to  act 
on  the  assutnpUoD  of.  the  above  statement  being  an  absolste 
fact,  we  should  be  justified  in  groimding  our  opinion  of  Mr. 
Blake's  productions  on  much  severer  laws  of  criticism  than 
we  really  mean  to  be  guided  by ;  we  should  have  a  right  to 
expect  the  intire  uuion  and  concentrated  strength  of  all  the 
above  great  masters  in  tbe  designs  for  the  Grave;  and  to  in- 
quire wherefore  tbe  graces  of  the  Caracci  were  not  blended 
with  the  sweetness  of  Corrcgio,  and  the  full  and  flowing  pen- 
cil of  Titian  combined  with  the  majesty  of  Raffaele,  and  the 
grandeur,  sublimity^  and  energy  of  Michael  Angeloi!  But 
waving  all  considerations  of  supposed  spiritual  agency  and  in- 
spiration, we  shall  judge  only  of  Mr.  Blake's  designs  from  the 
Etain  principles  of  taste  and  common  sense,  yet  not  without  re- 
^rence  to  tne  high  station  in  the  ranks  of  art  which  the  pro- 
prietor (Mr.  Cromeky)  claims  for  them.  We  must  here  quote 
$ome  passliges  from  the  advertisement  prefixed  to  this  pub- 
lication. 

**  Tbe  proprietor  of  this  work  leels  highly  gratified  that  it  has 
^  afibrded  bim.«fi  €pporiumtyi>fcfmtribuimg  to  extend  tko9e  hounda* 
ties  qf  the  Art  oj  Design  which  are  in  themselves  of  tbe  greateft 
beauty  omd  value:  he  takes  no  other  merit  but  this  to  himselfy  and 
graieTuUy  acknowledges  how  much  he  has  been  obliged  to  various 
Stentiemen  of  refined  taste^  artists  of  high  rank,  and  men  of  esta^ 
tiished  literary  repute f  for  the  aid  they  have  been  kindly  pleased  to 
grant  T6  the  elegant  and  classical  taste  of  Mr.  Fuseli  he  is  in- 
debted for  excellent  remarks  on  the  moral  worth  and  pieturesqne 
dignity-  of  the  desipis  that  accomptmy  this  poem :  and  to  Mr. 
ScHiAVONETTi  he  IS  Under  still  greater  obligoitiqns  for  a  Scares' of 
EvcHlKOS  which,  II  is  not  too  nmch  pnuse  to  say,  no  other  attui 
could  hone  executed  so  ably.  That  ha  might  know  how  for  he  was 
warranted  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  connoisseur  to  what  ha 
himself  imagined  to  be  a  high  and  original  effort  of  genius^  the 
jproprietor  submitted  the  drawings  be/ore  they  were  engraved^  to 
the  followinj£  gentlemen,  members  of  the  Koval  Academy  of 
Pointing  in  Xondon.  He  would  esteem  himself  culpable  It  Tie 
were  to  dismiss  this  advertisement  without  publicly  acknowledginst 
the  howmrahle  and  most  libercU  testimony  thev  bore  to  their  excel* 
hnee"  The  names/ recorded  are  those  of  •*  Benjamin  West,  Esq. 
P.  R.  A.  Sir  Williani  Beachey,  Richard  Cosway,  Esq.  John  FlaK^ 
man, Esq*  Thomas  Lawrence,  Esq.  Joseph  NoUekens,  Esq.Wiiliauk 
Owen,  Esq.  Thomas  Stothtird,  Esq.  Martin  Arcbar  Shee,  Esqfe 
Henry  Tlmmson,  Esq.  and  Henry  Tresham,  Esq." 

There  is  quackery  in  noore  things  than  medicine;  yet  wt 
think  that  Mr.  Cromek's  address  (as  will  occasionally  occur 
in  real  liie^)  is  somewbat.^oo  broad  to  efl'oct  his  purpose;  nor 
IK  the  recomuieBdatojfj  preface  of  fuseli^  tli^ugb  for  muse 
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IabQ«red  than  '  classical  taste'  would  allow,  without  its  iiil| 
share  of  what  we  sbcmld  denQmiDate  the  empiric  art*  Not  how-» 
ever,  that  we  have  the  least  intentioD  of  imgating  to  the 
hisHnrieai  pn^enor,  any  idea  of  profitiog  by  the  sale  of  tbia 
work ;  but  lluit  we  conceive  be  has  hazarded  assertions  for 
the  bene^t  of  others,  which  under  circumstanees  wherein  his 
own  interest  pnly  was^  concerned,  his  better  judgment  most 
have  utterly  disclaimed.  We  must  substantiate  our  opinioa 
by  an  extract. 

—  **  Conscious  that  q^ctaium  of  originality  and  trite  reoetitiom 
would  equally  impede  his  success,  the  author  of  the  Moral  Series 
[of  de»i]^t]  before  us,  has  endeavoured  to  wake  sensibility  by 
touching  our  sympathies  with  nearer ,  iet$  amlnguoust  and  ieu  m^ 
dicraus  imagery  /  than  what  mythology.eothic  superstition,  or  sym* 
boU  as  far-fetched^  as  inadequate,  could  supply.  His  tavenim^ 
has  been  chiefly  employed  to  spread  a  familiar  and  domestic  at* 
mojphere  round  the  most  important  qf  all  subjects,  to  connect  the 
viSble  and  the  itimsible  world  without  provoking -prohabjHty,  and  i^ 
lead  the  eye  f¥om  the  mUder  tight  of  time  to  the  radiations  of  eter* 
wity.  Such  is  the  plan  and  the  mov^l  pert  of  the  author's  inveft* 
tioo ;  the  technic  part  and  the  execution  of  die  artist,  though  to  be 
examined  by  other  principles,  and  addressed  to  a  narrower  circlej^ 
^ufdly  claim  approbation,  sometimes  erciie  our  wonder ^  and  not 
seldom  our  fears  when  we  see  him  play  on  the  wry  tterge  ^  legiti^ 
mmte  knention:  but  wUdnees  so  picturesque  w  itself ,  so  often  re* 
deemed  by  taste,  simplicity  and  elegance^  what  child  of  faney,  what 
mrtist  would  wish  to  discharge?  The  groups  and  single  figures  oak 
their  ova  basis,  abstracted  from  the  general  compositum,  and  coo« 
udered  without  attention  to  the  plan,  frequently  exhibit  those 
gemme  and  unaffected  attit^udes  those  simple  graces  which  nature  and 
she  heart  alone  can  dictate,  and  only  am  eye  mspired  by  both,  disced 
ver.  £vEaY  class  of  artists,  in  bvert  staob  of  their  progress 
or  attainmeuts,  from  the  student  to  the  pinisucd  MAJBTfia,  and 
Irom  the  contriver  of  ornament  to  the  painter  of  history, 
will  here  find" — What?  ^^  materials  of  art  and  hints  of  improve* 
m^nt:' 

Oh !  *  lame  and  Impotent  conclusion  !*  why  so  they  migfatj 
Mf/Fuseli,  even  in  the  rode  scrawls  that  decorate  the  whig- 
wham  of  an  untMtored  Indian.  Materials  of  art,  and  hints  of 
amprovement !  What  a  falling  off  is  this^  after  all  the  florid 
coromendaiionH  implied  by  the  previous  members  of  the 
paragraph  !  Did  the  honourable  Professor  feel  that  be  bad 
•aid  too  much,  a.nd  eloquent  though  he  be  in  literary  c4>mpo« 
sitioo^  prel'er  descending  to  the  bathos,  to  the  disgrace  of 
rendettng  bis  judgment  more  questionable  by  continuii^ 
an  updeserved  panegyric?  But  it  is  now  time  to  examine  the 
Designs  themselves;  some  of  which  we  must  premise,  bai<Oe 
very  liule^  ii'  aoyn  connection  with  the  Poem  they  are  avow- 

P2 
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tSiy  pnUisfied  to  illostrfite.  We  should  not  indeed,  have 
been  able  to  diseover  what  all  the  subjects  fsieant,  were  it  noi 
Doif  an  esrplanatory  supplement  of  foar  pages ;  yet  th^t  sup^ 
plement  ire  trust,  for  the  hMotr  of  the  nepablic  of  lietters, 
this  not  Written  by  any  of  the  gentlemen  of  '  r^ntd  taiie, 
and  niablithed  KteroTff  repute^*  referred  to  in  Mr.  Cromek's 
advertisement,.  In  the  drscriptiQii,  the  Designs  are  arranged 
very  diSerently  to  their  situations  in  the  book  itself;  and  for 
this  the  following  reason  is  given.  ''  By  the  arrangement 
kere  made,  the  regular  progression  of. man,  from  bis  jirH  de<* 
ioent  into  the  vale  of  deatli,  to  his  Utst  admissioo  into  life' 
e^mal  is  exhibited.  These  designs,  detached  from  the  work 
tfiey  embellish,  form  ofihenuelvet  a  mosi  iniemtuig  Poem  /.^ 
The  figure  of  *  Chiist  descending  into  the  Grave'  which  i4 
ihe  subject  of  the  first  print,  is  deficient  in  dignity;  and 
''  expression  does  not  lend  its  finished  glow/*  to  give  the 
semblance  of  divinity  to  the  countenance*  There  is  in  fact^ 
a  prettiness  about  the  face,  which  were  it  not  for  the  beard 
would  better  consort  with  the  graceful  character  of  a  young 
female,  diao  with  the  majesty  of  the 

''  Eteenal  Kino  whose  potent -arm  sustains 
Tlie  Keys  of  Hell  and  Death." 

"   Th6  '  Descent  of  Man  into  the  Vale  of  Death ;  has  hardljf 
any  closer  connection  with  Biair's  poem  than  ihe^  words 
"Tis  here  all  Dseetr 

yet  to  make  up  the  deficiency  we  have  the  following  full  de* 
^crjplton. 

*^  The  pious  daughter  weeping  and  conducting  her  sireon-^ 
ward;  nge,  creeping  carefully  on  hands  and  knees;  an  elder, 
without  friend  or  kindred;  a  miser;  a  butchelor,  blindly  pro- 
eeieding  no  one  knows  where,  ready  to  drop  into  the  dark 
abyss;  frantic  youth  rashly  devoted  to  vice  and  passion, 
rushing  past  the  diseased  and  old,  who  totters  on  crutches; 
thewan  declining  virffin;  the  miserable  distracted  widow; 
the  hale  country  youth ;  and  the  mother  and  her  numerooa 

J^roffeny,  are  dmom  the  groups  which  speak  irresistibly  to  the 
ieehngs."  In  this  enuinerntion  of  groitps,  almost  every 
iingk  figure  in  the  piece  is  included  and  yet  hove^we  sought 
in  vain  for  the  '  elder,  without  friend  or  kindred,'  unless  h 
be  him  who  is  bearing  a  child  and  pressing  it  witli  parentill 
tenderness  to  his  bosom.  The  figures  are  tolerably  well 
drawn ;  but  there  is  nothing  particularly  masterly  either  in 
the  attitudes  or  expression ;  nothing  that  requires  more  than 
common  abilities  either  in  the  composkbn  or  groupings 


^wfDv^od  from  ihJe  .entrapce  pf  it  c|ty,erj9*  ^ 

The  jpriot  of '  Death's  P<;k>o'  illo^nitiv^  pf  the  IfQef, 

V  TU  tttt  n  Bight»  »  long  wd  oiooiie^  ni^ 
W.e  jQAftke  the  gn^re  ^or  bfi^  ivmI  thien  tjoe  g(mfr* 

h  tku  4escribe4«-''  The  ^oor  openmg,  ihai  seems  4o  iiidt€ 
atter  darfcoets  vi«bie ;  age,  on  croeehes^  harried  by  a  ietnp€^ 
into  it.  Above  b  the  renoviMied  man  seated  in  light  aii4 
glorj/^  Death's  door  is  delineated  as  a  square  li|»emire 
opening  into  a  rocky  recess,  into  which  an  aged  man,  bit 
Ifair  and  garment  btowji  forward  by  die  windji  is  repre<^ 
sented  as  entering^  In  this  fignre  the  feebleness  of  agefs  well 
depioted^  and  there  is  a  cbasteness  ajid  mipUctay  4n  H 
si4i^icti  we  vainly  seelc  for  in  ibe  '*  renovated  man  seated  la 
fiffbt  and  glory/'  The  latter  excites  the  idea  of  pain,  wi 
Jus  poflMire  is  ^hat  of  a  naked  mqdtnan  rather  ^bap  thf(  of 
im  .inhabitant  .of  {the  realms  of  bl^ts* 

Tbt '  Death  of  the  Strong  Wicked  Man*  is  conceived  wkll 
greater  energy  of  mind,  and  more  happily  expressed  fha4 
any  c^er  design  in  «be  whole  woik.  Wllere  indeed,  could  be 
ibund  the  artist  so  duU  of  fbonght,  asiiot  to  have  every  £«. 
cnltyof  his  sonl  animatefl  co  exertion  *  by  the  powesfnl 
imagery  of  Blair. 

«<  Strength  too!  thou  surly  jsnd  less  Beotle  boast 

Of  those  that  loud  laugh  at  the  yiliaee  ring ! 

A  fit  of  conunon  sickness  pvMs  thee  down 

*^ith  greater  ease  thtta  e^er  sfaou  didst  -the  stripling 

That  rashly  dar*d  thee  ^  the  unequal  fight. 
•Whatgroan  waslbat  linM?  Dei^.growJiA^^    , 

With  angMisb  jb«iry  W(ep-1  J-«t  flae  ^ijice  ij : 

Pjr  Ji^wg]^  wm  !il«4<^l^ur^i  Sf^P'/o''  breat|i 

iLike  a  bai:d  .huuied  beest    Hoyr  hw  fS^  heart 

Beats  thick !  his  roomy  chest  by  far  &  scant 

To  give  the  lungs  fujl  lsli9y^  mN^wm  «^«1  ,  ,     ,  ^      ^ 

Th^jImig-b^iU  j|ii»^w  Jiwtwp^  ^  well  j^irm)  atw^dm; 

See  how  hp  |(i|gs/Qrili|s^  mA  la|iS.ahw*l¥W» 

Mad  with  hi^>|»ia.I  eMC|r:be  «9t9b»:P«li4 


Of  what  comes  i^sat  tpli^i^  and  n^^ps  it  jia^ 
Jnst  lilbeas^wtncedroi^niog!  JMid^ussigbt! 
O  how  his  evfs  atnad  wt,  «n4  stiuie  Cull  gbftf^yt 
White.^.djstflwparlsrwik  *Ad.^«dlF  y^tm^ 
)5hoots  Tike  a  burning  arrow  'cross  his  bowels» 
And  drinks  ttiamariow  up!  Henrd  yon  tiuk  gusan? 
It  was  his  last.    See  how  the  great  Golish, 
Jnst  Uke  a  cbil^  ^f^  Jtw^^lM  iM^^ ^  f^ 
l^stUUrr- 


•so  OHlGlNiki  CBlTIClSHi* 

'^  Had  Mn  Blake  contented  himBclf  with  poartraving  Uie 
death-bed  of  the  strong  mao^  the  frantic  sorrows  of  the  de* 
apairiqg  wife,  and  the  mute  yet  expressive  woes  of  the  af« 
flicted  daughter^  his  picture  woula  have  deserved  a  very 
enlarged  portion  of  commendation.  The  extremities  con* 
^lied  with  agooy^  the  expaad^  chest  heaving  with  inex«p 
|wesaible.pain,  the  swelling  mnscle^and  the  breadlh  of  Uail|» 
are  well  adapted  to  give  the  idea  of  strength  laid  low;  hat 
ivhen  to  a]l  this  is  superadded  a  perfectly  eorporeal  r^pre<* 
aentatioo  of  "  the  masculine  Soul"  of  the  d^ing  maa  "  hue* 
vied  through  the  casement  in  flame/'  tb'e  mind  is  shocked  ^ 
^he  iHiirage  done  to  nature  and  probability ;  and  aotwithr 
standing  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fuseli,  we  hesitate  not  to  char 
l!acteriae  the  imagination  of  the  artist,  as  carried  far,  very  ffC* 
beyond  the  '^  verge  of  legitimate  taveniion/' 

The  *  Death  of  the  good  Old  Man/  is  yet  more  objeetion- 
able.  If  it  were  really  Mr.  Blake's  intention  **  to  connect 
the  visible  and  the  invisible  world  without  provoking  proba- 
bility/' he  should  have  done  it  with  threads  of  silk  and  not 
with  bars  of  iron.  The  beings  of  another  world#  when  der 
picted  on  the  same  canvas  as  earthlv  bodies,  should  be-suf-^ 
nciently  immaterial  to  be  veiled  by  the  gossamer,  and  not,  as 
they  are  here  designed,  with  all  the  fullness  and  rotundity 
of  mortal  flesh.  What  is  yet  more  absurd,  is  to  see  the  sj)!- 
)rit  of  the  good  man  borne  aloft  between  two  angels,  and 
clothed  in  the  same  habiliments  as  the  body  that  lies  on  the 
pallet  below!  Mr.  Blake  should  have  recdlected,  that  when 
the  Prophet  Elijah  was  taken  up  to  heaven  in  a  chariot  of 
fire,  bis  mantle  ''  fell  from  him."  The  other  parts  of  this 
design  are  good ,  and  the  humility  and  Christian  resignation 
tof  the  figures  are  strikingly  accordant  With  the  peaidehil  end 
of  the  Good  Man,  whose  hand  extended  upon  thd  gospels, 
)at  once  displays  his  faith  aiid  his  confidence.   '  *      ' 

**  How  calm  his  exit ! 
Night  dewB  fall  not  more  gently  on  the  groondy 
Nor  weary  worn«out  winds  exf^ire  b6  soft.     "    * ' 
Behold  bim  in  the  ev'ning  tide  of  Hfe,   ■ 
A  life  well  spent,  whose  early  cdre  it  was 
His  riper  years  should  not  upbraid  his  green : 
By  unperceiv^d  degrees  he  weare  away,        ' 
Yet,' like  the  sun,  «eeras  larger  at  his  setting.*' 

*  The  Soul  hovering  over  the  Body,*  illustrative  of  the  pas* 
•age.-  .,_■.,....  f ..  . 

''HowwishfMlyi^eloc^ 
On  all  she's  leaving,  now  no  longer  hcr*i  }*',  * 


ne  Grave,  a  Poewu  tSf 

lus  die  skme  defect  of  giving  sHhstaniial  fiMVi  to  iticorpored 
tnihstaDce,  and  arraying  it  io  earthly  luibiliiiieatBy  as  tife  for^ 
mer  piocore.  Neither  do  we  tike  tbe  positioii  of  the^tmli 
wbicQ  is  bending  over  tbe  body,  in  a  strained  and  awkward' 
manner. 

'  Tbe  Sotti  exploring  tbe  recesses  of  the  Grave/  has  nn 
pralotypc,  we  believe,  io  Blair's  Grave :  it*  is  however  thos 
described.  **  The  soul  prior  to  the  dissolution  of  tbe  body^ 
/exploring  through  and  b^ond  tbe  tomb,  and  there  disco* 
:vering  the  enibleois  of  oiorlality  and  immortality.''  All  this 
is  represented  by  a  female  figure  bearing  a  torch,  and  entei^ 
tng  into  a  cavern,  at  the  extremity  of  which  lies  a  mouldering 
2>ody  partly  surrounded  by  Barnes.  Upon  tbe  top  of  tbe  ca* 
^rerii  j^nds  a  fear-struck  maniac — we  Know  not  what  else  it 
^caQ  represent, — and  in  thef  back-ground  are  the  summits  of 
inoatttainsy  some  buildings^  and  the  waning  moon.  What 
these ^[fajlpgft  mean,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  discover,  even  with 
the  assijitanioe  of  the  explanation.  Certainly  the  imfention  is 
orijgssa/;  yet  if  ihis  be  a  specimen  of  the  '^  picturesque  wikU 
-ness/'  sp .'/  often  redeeoiied  by  tasle,  simplicity,  and  ele« 
^nee,"  we  assuredly  ''  would  wish  to  discnarge"  it  altoge* 
iher.  Besides,  in  this  design,  the  artist  has  departed  from 
bis  own  priacjples,  as  far  as  those  principles  are  exemplified 
in  the  deaths  of  the  Good  and  of  the  Bad  Man ;  in  both 
•which  pieces  we  see  the  spirit  taking  its  flight  to  the  realmi, 
of  eternity  unmediately  on  the  extinction  of  the  mortal 
breath :  in  this  the  sool  is  made  to  wait  on  **  the  dissolution 
of  tbe  body."  These  inconsistencies  must  not  be  tole^rated, 
even  in  the  absurd  effusions  which  we  are  here  so  strongly 
called  upon  to  commend. 

'TheiGouBsellor,  Kin^,  Wanior,  Mother  and  Child;  in 
she  Tomb,'  is  conceived  in  a  much  better  taste;  though  con* 
sidered  as  <^  a  high  and  original  eflbrt  of  genius,"  we  find 
but  little  to  commend  in  it.  Imagine  a  recessed  Gothic  tomb, 
in  a  church  wall,  with  the  sculptured  effigies  of  a  depiurted 
family  of  *  the  great  deceaseo,'  lying  within  it,  and  you 
bave  a  complete  idea  of  this  design.  Invention  is  here  un- 
necessary;  any  Cathedral  will  furnish  the  prototypes, 

*  Tbe  Skeleton  re-animated,'  (which  is  the  subject  of  the 
Vignette  Title)  is  intended  to  illustrate  this  passage : 

**  When  the  dread  trumpet  sounds,  the  slumb'riog  dust^ 
Not  unattentife  to  tbe  call,  shall  wake ; 
And  every  joint  possess  its  proper  place." 

In  the  design,  we  behold  a  naked  figure,  in  nearly  a  perpen« 
4icnlar  attitiuie,  with.tbe  bead  downward^  as  if  desoendii^ 
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ftMiilefiffem  nwlidiiig  rftruaspfttover  the fiiee  of-dietflhet 
leton^ 'Which  m  timowiMgnide  tke  windioig'thtoet,  wd sJovrtf 
llsing  ftom  the  iOttb.^  The  fetter  heiog  partially  enwoned 
li^iE  fev  fla0ie»««id  a  clpod  pf  maoke,  has  been  magnified 
1^  the  ingenious  writer  of  the  supplementary  description  into 
f^Hhe  woiM.  131  flitviea."  ^ifyin^  '^  the  renovation  of  all 
llHqgib  the  and  of  iimey  nad  the  beginaing  «f  eternit^'' 
ThefuUiestpressioaol'  nttdiiv^  evattia;  moial  works,  is  not 
wliolly- desirable;  and  we  thisk,  that  the  desoendiiq^  aace^ 
if  angel  he  be  who  is  comiim  beadloog  from  on  high,  rat 
fridM^ut.tbe  least  vestige  of  the  angelic  chamcter  than  what 
|toorl*l  man  precisely  eKbibito,  might  -havje  been  facaished 
with  wings  to  infold  his  nakedness.  To  see  a  corporeid 
£gure  '  iipboorne  npon  notfaisg/  asKl  Uow4ng  a  trumpet  jn  a 
t»Bstnto6d  and  aingraoeiul  poaiti«my  has  admetkiogjn  ita» 
jsqittgnant  to  our  fedings,  asinellfas  to  '*  lagitimate  inwn^- 
Itioa  *'  to  art,  that  were  Mr.  Fuseii  himself  ^'  trumpet'  tongned,!' 
itod  ahovId^U  us  that  such  «  design aneii ted  ^^  approbation^^ 
ffe  should  protest  against  the  eooodaess  of  his  judgauent*  > 
.  '  The  Re-union  of  theSonl  aad  Body/  offers  eqaal  vio- 
Jence  to  true  taste,  as  most  of  ibe«tfbjects  we  have  noticed  $ 
auad  there  is  a  seemiB^  *iocongruity  in  making  the  onis  niaac»- 
Ihiej  and  ihe  other  feminine:  we  .say  seeming,  boicanae  it  js 
difficult  to  deter miat  whether  the  ftwdy  was  intended  /or  that 
,flif:a  mide  or  not.  BothaBejei)ua]lV'Sij6stantfM/  in  fiaflai.dnd 
appearanoe,  and  were  we  not  told  that  their  action  vepio- 
aeiited-tbe  re*nniQ8i.Qf  the  soul  and  boify,  we  ahould  on  ^ 
^nt  glaaoe  suppose,  that  the  body  was  meant  for  a  young 
vnanettteading  his  arpis  to  prevent  a  yovth&il  female  feom 
falling  headlong  down  to  the  earth*  ': 

'*'  ^'loe  Meeting  of  a  Famiiy  in  Heajnen '  is  anofberisalgect 
«for 'which  we  mBf  look  in  vain  through  the  Paeta  of  Bhdr : 
nme  shall  thesefore  ioBest  the  descoiption  ^  it  stan^s^  i>^  tihm) 

',  **  The  swe^  felicity,  the  endearing  t^nclames^f.  the  in^U^ 
'afiection,  that  are  here  depicted,  are  sufficiently  bbvious*  The 
liasband  dasps  his  wife;  tne  children  embrace;  the  boy  recog^ 

nizes,  and  eagerly  springs  tt>  his  father,*' 

'        ■     ■  '         •      *.         "  '  '       .  * 

It  is  omitted,  that  the  above  is.  perlonned  undpr  ibe  w«^  0f 
two  angels^  who,  buoyant  in  the  cloud^i,  extend  their.pinions 
till;  Vk^  the  longer  sides  of  an  Isosceles  trian^e,  they  meet 
in  a  point  at  the  top,  and  diverge  outwardly.  This  gives  a 
pyramidical  formality  to  the  whole  design^  wliich  catches 
«aad  .detains  the  eye.  The.poaiciona. of  the  |>rinoipal  %aiks 
^^e^alao  ill  ehaaeoi  itotJmUi^etmxfiadtdi^t  tthqr  snay  ihe  mf 


•OQJvgal  lo9e,'k  is  of  coojagal  love  m  €MHk^  uii'j^m$wmm 
Uw^  of  thmt  ^xaitod  cbaraeter^  vlwtb  we  may  <^woeive  40 
be  displayed  io  the  rcaloia  of  heav«a«  ... 

We  are  at  leugth  oome  to  the  laat  of  tbete  fiesigns^'  Xhn 
Day  of  Judgmeoi;'  a  produdicm  id  which  tbene  m  oiuob  t# 
^oimeDd^  aod  nwich  to  ceD«ere«  Thfre  is  mo  impreifiKe  n« 
||Ofiff  io  the  geoeind  miMfti^inQat  and  plan  of  ilie  coipfMNK 
^ip  that  deipiMida  «pprohatiQn»  bm  the  6g^M9  of  the  ,Sa^ 
ftoDVf  who  is  seipited  on  the  ihroqe  ^f  judgment,  wilb  tki^ 
book  of  life  open  upon  bis  knees,  is  deficient  both  in  dig^iUr 
ivad  (powr;  and  ihe  actton  of  socoe  of  the  groups  .is  mvch 
loo  iWmiliar.  JMr.  Blake's  knowledge  of  driiwiog»  «od  of  tbt 
buHiAn  fijstHret  is  heuer  dispbiy^Kl  by  Om,  tbao  aojr  oMver  of 
his  defuigos;  ood  be  bi|s  ettecttted  Moie  very  d\&wiji  iore^ 
ibortniogs  with  gre»t  anocesa. 

We  shall  hei^  close  our  remarks  upon  these  designi^ 
Tbooghoccasiooailly  invigorated  by  an  imagination  chastened 
by  good  tft^e,  «se  rMaed  them  i|i  gei^ral  as  the  pffupring  .^ 
a  morbid  fapcy^  aiig  we  thinks  tb&t  tlijs  aUfiinitt  /I  to  ffon*; 
aect  the  visible  with  the  invisible  world,  by  a  familiar  and 
domestic  atmosphere/'  bas  totally  failed.  The  curtain  that 
aeparatfes  these  wprldp  is  atill  undrawn  by  mortal  hands;  and 
00  we/uignr  it  will  continue  till  that  great  day^  when"  Ijl^sa* 
ven's  portals  shall  lie  opeoe4,''  and  tne  millions  that  now, lie 
icaptive  in  die  grave  shall  spring 

''  into  life. 

Day-light,  and  liberty/'- 

Though  all  the  prints  bear  the  denomination. of  etchings, 
vse  discover  the  maAs  of  tlie  4lry-point  in  most  of  ihw} 
but  in  some  more  than  others.  They  areexecmed  wit& 
iiiucbApii[itajid.Uu#lii,  yvetwe  doubt  whether  Mr.  j»0hiavo- 
^ttibas  done  complete  juittice  to  the  original  drawiings*  >A 
.considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  we  had  an  opportunitjr 
of  seeing  them^  but  if  .our  .memory  fails  not,  the  dei^ct  qf 
.gvving  sUOM  rcorporeial  semblance  to  spiritual  ifonqis  wae 
jmueh  less  glariiig  in  ibem,  thooi  in  the  prinu.  The  figurep 
•were  mose  sluadoivy  aod  inaubstential ;  and  eoosequently,  the 
fBjffiol  of  *tbe.w(b(de  wasf;reatly  improved. 

One  engraving- we  have  yet  lo  mention,  and  that  iff  (!he 
Portrak  0/  JMr.  fUake,  from  a  picture  by  T.  %inips,  Es<j. 
R.  A.  iftie  bold  and  vigorous  manner  in' which  this  Is  etxe- 
.cuted  would  alone  confer  m  lasting  fame  on  the  talept3  .qf 
.Sirbiavpnetti,  were  all  his  other  works  destroyed*  It,repf(k 
.aentSA  man  about  ibe. middle  period  of  life,  with  Mi  «^i)» 
^mpctwiyeiComt^Mnqe^  biilKniQ|AiMd.by  a  w'idmm  m 
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ibe  eye,  W  na  tteans  inconsistent  with  the  ideas  we  might 
jbrm  of  Mr.  Blake,  from  what  has  been  said  above.  The 
portrait  itself,  which  the  artist^  with  a  most  praiseworthy  li- 
berality,  has  presented  to  Mr.  Cromek,  h  a  very  fine  and 
well  painted  picture ;  and  will  doubtless  descend  with  admi^ 
ftttito  to  posterity.  We  hail  the  abihties  of  Mr.  Phillips,  at 
ffMj  calculated  to  sopport^  and  eveit  to  improTe  the  rising 
character  of  the  English  School;  for  by  that  ttonoarable  term 
the  concentrated  productions  of  Englbh  artists  ought  now  to 
be  distinguished. 

The  dedication  of  this  edition  of  the  Grave  to  the  Queen, 
written  by  Mr.  Blake^  is  one  of  the  most  abortive  attempts 
to  form  a  wreath  of  poetical  flowers  that  we  have  ever  seen. 
Should  he  again  essay  to  climb  the  Parnassian  heights,  his 
friends  would  do  well  to  restrain  his  wanderings  by  the  strait 
waistcoat.  Whatever  licence  we  may  allow  liira  as  a  pain- 
ter, to  tolerate  him  as  a  poet  would  be  insufferable.  The  sub- 
scribers to  this  work  amount  to  about  six  hundred. 

mmssssssssssssssssssst  ,  .  .     issssssssssssssaeatssm 

Southey's  CkramcU  of  the  Cid. 

^Concluded  from  page  165.] 

^  HAVING  already  noticed  Mr.  S's.  introduction  with  con- 
siderable approbation,  we  shall  now  make  some  remarks  oa 
bis  translation^  aud  on  the  style  which  he  has  thought  pro-« 
.per  to  adopt.  We  know  not  if  he  intended  to  lower  the 
popular  reverence  for  the  common  translation  of  the  Bible, 
oy  translating  a  legendary  tale  into  similar^  and  isometimes 
awkwardly  imitated^  language ;  but  our  readers  shall  judge 
of  bis  manner. 

««  Here  begmneth  thejirit  Book  of  the  Chromek  of  the  Cid.  • 
••King  DonFerrando  [Feroandolsucoeeded  to  the  states  of  CastilTe 
aftcrthc  daath  of  bis  father  king  Don  Sancho  el  Mayor,  in  the  era 
1072,  which  was  the  year  of  the  Incarnation  1034,  and  from  €tie 
cottiinff  of  the  patriarch  Tubal  to  settlein  Spain,  3197,and  fromth^ 
general  deluge  3339,  and  from  the  creation  of  the  world  4995, 
according  to  the  computation  of  the  Hebrews,  and  from  the  bc^ 

finning  of  the  false  sect  of  the  Moors  413./  And  in  the  yete  1037 
erniudo  slew  Bermudo  the  king  of  Leon  in  battle,  who  was  his 
wlfe*8  brother,  and  conquered  his  kinedom,  and  succeeded  to  it 
in  right  of  his  wife  Dona  Sancha.  So  he  was  the  first  person  who 
united  the  Mates  of  Castille  and  Leon,  and  the  first  who  was  called 
king  of  Castille ;  for  till  this  time  the  lords  of  that  country  ha^ 
been  called  counts.  He  was  a  good  king,  and  one  who  judged 
jurtly  and  fear^  God,  and  was  bold  in  alllhis  doings.  Before  he 
mgned  he  bad  by  Dona  Sancha  hb  wife  the  in&nta  DoSa  Ur* 
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raet,  bis  eldest  daughter,  who  was  a  right  excellent  tadj,  of  gooil 
customs  and  InmntyvaA  beauty  fgoodcitstomsand  beantj/] :  and  alter 
tier  he  had  thein&DteDon  Sancho,  his  eklest  son  and  heir ;  and  llMaa 
the  inf^lta  Dona  Elvira,  whom  after  the  death  of  the  king  hek 
&ther,  her  brother  king  Don  Alfonso  married  to  the  count  Diaft 
Oarci  ^de  Cahn*  And  after  be  becaoie  king  be  hud  the  infaiil^ 
Don  Alfonso,  and  the  infanta  Dot  Garcia,  who  was  the  youngest 
4»f  all.  And  he  put  his  sons  to  read,  that  they  might  be  of  the 
better  understanding,  and  he  .made  them  take. arms,  and  be  showa 
^w  to  demean  themselves  in  battle,  and  to  be  huntsmen.  And 
he  ordered  that  his  daughters  should  be  brought  up  in  the 
itodies  beconiibf^  dames,  so  th4t  they  might  be  of  ^ood  cnstomst 
«nd  instructed  m  devption,  and  in  all  things  whichit  behomed 
them- to  know." 

We  do  not  perceive  the  necessity  of  translating  "  King 
Dan  Fernando,"  as  the  Don  is  nol  peculiar  to  anj  one.  U 
js.trae  the  Spaniards  say.  El  Rey  Vou  Fernatido,  but  that 
U  the  courtesy  of  their  language,  and  to  render  it  into  Eng- 
lish is  not  less  absurd  than  it  would  be  to  say  Don  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Soulhey'in  Spanish;  both  are  merely  appellatives  of 
respect,  equally  applicable  to  all  persons,  and  therefore  not 
fit  to  be  translated,  especially  ^hen  preceded  by  another  and 
more  dignifi^  tiile.  Bat>  if  the  retention  of  this  appel- 
lation bS  necessary  to  characterize  the  Spanish,  then  it 
should  be  accompanied  with  the  definite  article  "  I%e  king 
pon  Fernando,"  Don  is  evidently  derived  fiom  Dominut, 
'gLiid  although  now  generally  used  before  the  christian 
.^ame  of  every  peasant  in  Spain  as  familiarly  as  Mr,  is  ia 
this  country,  it  was  originally  an  honourable  appellation,  not 
"bestowed  on  even  some  of  the  highest  nobility,  but  applied 
most  probably  to  those  nobles  only  who  spoke  or  understood 
Jjalin*.  .  Thjs  conjecture  receives  additional  confirmation 
JFrom  the  circumstance  that  Don  has  no  plural  like  the  other 
hoaoorable  or  nofble  appellations,  and  that  very  few  of  the  no- 
bliebat  that  period  could  read,  a  corrupt  Latin  being  their 
only  written  language.  Ferdirtand  the  Great  ordered  his 
'sons  to  be  tanght  to  read,  as  a  particular  qualification.  Even 
two  centuries  later  in  the  division  (partidas)  of  the  laws  made 
by  Alfonso  the.  Wise,  it  was  ordered  that  a  king  should  learn 
to  read  and  write*,  that  he  might  be  able  to  keep  his  own 
isecrets,  and  not  be  obliged  to  entrust  them  to  otheca,  as 
well  as  to  be  better  able  to  understand  the  scriptures.  The 
daughters  of  kings  were  also  ordered  above  all  things  to 

^^^^^— — ^— ^-    ■■     I       111  I  I ■       ■  I  ■■  !■■  ■  ■■■ ^1        ■      i^ 

*  The  custom  of  counting  the  hobnails  still  practised   by  the 
^aheriffi  of  London,  .may  convey  some  idea  of  the  wretched  6ui><* 
stitutes  for  knowledge  that  were  adopted  in  the  dark  ages. 
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^'  learo  U>  bfs  trne  to  themsjelvef ,  and  to  ikheur  budbaodfi  ^n4 
io  4U  with  whom  they  are  ooDce^Ded.*'  This  c^re^.  although 
M  belonged  to  the  father^  wa^  more  f^^piDPwAy  U;ie  wother^ 
efaarge.  They  were  also  to  be  taught  *^  not  to  be  {irone  to 
mtiger/^  as  that  disposition  most  easily  indaoes  womea  to  do 
wrong,  but  to  be  *'  hand^  at  ladies  work,  as  it  keeps  them 
cheerful^  and  prevents  evil  thoughts." 

The  origin  of  this  famous  c^Aipeadbr,  that  is  campaigned 
pr  vanquisher^  is  thus  related,  as  properly  commencing  his 
iD^on^cje^  or  rather  tale,  for  no  attention  is  paid  .tod^tes. 

*^  In  itbose  days  [as  above  stated]  aii^ose  iRo^igo  o(  Binar  P^ 
«p|io  was  a  youth  «tron|^  in  arms  waA  of  good  custoacM ;  aiyl  iha 
people  rejoiced  in  him  for  he  bestirred  himself  to  protect  the  laml 
from  the  Moovs,  No,w  it  behoves  that  ye  .should  .knoyr  w^e^p^^  he 
punCi  and  from  what  men  he  was  descended,  bieca^se  we  bave^ 
nrpceed  with  his  history.  Ye^reio  know  therefore,  that  after  thp 
^ea^on  which  king  Don  Ordoiio  the  Second  committed  upon  th^ 
cornits  of  Castille,  that  country{r«mttio«d  without  a  chief;  the  peq- 
fie  therefore  chose  two  judges,  of  wbom  die  one  was  caHed  'Ifiifo 
Bsaoem*  and  the  other  Layn  Calvo«.who  married  N«mo'adanjrhter 
CJyrira  Nunejs.  From  Nnnp  Rasaera  king  Don  Eecrando  {Fet* 
.naado]  descen^^,  arid  jBrom  Laj^n  Calvo,  JDiego  I^ayaea*  'm\p 
Jlopk  to  wife  D^  Teresa  f.  B^rigaes,  the  i^i;^^er  of  I}^ 
Kodri^  Alvarez,  coant  and  goxemor  of  A^nriast  and  ba4<h|ir 
Jherthis  Radrigo.  ^  In  the  y^^ar  of  the  incarnatipa,  .102^,  V«»  R^- 
drigo  bonn,  of  this  noble  lioeagCL,  in  the  ,city  4>t  ^urgps,  and  yi 
the  street  of  St.  Martin,  hard  bv  the  palace  of  the  counjts  of  jCaa* 
title,  where  Qiego  Laynez  had  nis  dwelling  $.  In  the  .chtireb  of 
*St»  Martin  was  he  baptized,  a  good  pnest  of  Burgos,  whpae 

■■I    "  III  II.  ■!  m% 

♦  •«  He  was  lord  of  the  town  of  that  natne,  now  a  small  place 
ftboiit  two  leagues  north  of  Burgos.  Berganza  conjectuces  ih^t 
lie  was-called  from  it  to  distinguish  him  from  his  cousin  Rodfigo 
Diaz,  son  of  count  Don  Diego  de  Asturias." 

t  **  The  Crouica  dd GUca^s  bar  Dona  Terasa  tB^nSea^aod  her 
Ibther  count  I^unp  Alvarez  de  Ama^ja.  Bargain  ($.  I0..s^t.jl]7*) 
quotes  two  MSS.  to  jpfcvfi  that  her  name  ,wfui  Teresa  Rodri|^ii€;^ ; 
^Okd  the  Cid's  *own  ^ame,  Rodrigo  [Ruy  being  a  contraction  gt 
fiodrigo],  must  be|Bidmitte4.as  some  presmjnption  ip  t;b^ir.:(avcuv'« 
One  .of  these  authoirities  states  tnat  Diego  L^ynez  and  b^  ^'^f'^ 
vere  buried  at  St.  Pedro  de  Cardeiia/* 

'  t  *•  In  Berganza^s  days  the  Cfisas  de/ Cfd jThou^es  of  the  Cid] 
were  shown  at  Burgos^  and  probably  are  so  at  this  day,  -The  roo- 
laasteryof  Cardeiia,  to  which  he  had  given  them,  jgrantedtkem 
to<tbe.aty  upon  a  low  wnt,  and  on  ^adition  ^bat  the  arfos  Jot  ' 
K<xlrigo  .should  jibxays  .he  pcesecxed  .oxer  -the  ^^tenay.  mJUA^ 
^  Kaspect  to  .bim,whp  .was  so  great  f|ii:h«mnir  4o  ,ftelmte,  /mdhy 
ShSito?.^'"''      ^^  monastety,  ia  AemMy  Ih^  itihad  Jw»A* 
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MfDon  PMhro  de  Panegii,  beiti^  bb  MlfiitlMf  and  to  thM 
dividr  Rodrigb  wim  9kwwft  dfacCioiiate,  and  be  boilt  the  beUrey 
a»#er  thereof/* 

tt  wodldbe  tedious  to  attempt  an  analysis  of  a  series  of  tbe 
most  extravagant  exploits  related  in  a  marvelloas  style,  some- 
tiroes  almost  approaching  that  of  Cervantes.    The  translator 
or  rather  compiler  of  this  volume  manifests  sufficient  scep>^ 
ticism  respecting  the  miracles  of  the  saints  in  Spain*  but  bd 
if  not  a  little  credulous  in  whatever  fdates  to  his  uncoa^ 
i|tiered  add  tinconqueraUe  hero.    Rodrigo*s  father  beiag  aq 
cdd  mao,  was  insolted  by  count  Don  Gomez,  lord  of  Uor« 
ine^  a  mighty  man  in  arms,  and  one  of  the  first  who  spoke 
in  toe  C&rief,  in  consequence  of  which  he  became  fnelao- 
€l»olt.    Rodriso,  seeing  the  wrong  that  had  been  done  to 
bis  retb^r,  ana  the  first  insult  that  ever  (he  blood  of  Laya 
Calvo  had  received,  obtained  his  blessing  and  the  sword  of 
Mudarta  to  go  against  the  count,  whom  ne  defied,  fought, 
and  cut  off  bis  head,  and  brought  it  bleedinrg  at  bis  horse's 
neck,  to  present  it.tatbe0ld  mao.    Notwithstanding  thisy 
ttM  daughter  of  oount  Gomes  is  represented  as  having  ap* 
plied  to  the  king  to  obtain  Rodrigo^  the  murderer  of  >hef 
fittfaer,  for  a  husband  I    Berganza  very  properly  considers 
this  tale  an  invention  of  the  jesters  (Juglares)  or  minstrels; 
it  is  ascertained  that  the  Cid  had  a  wife  named  Ximeua  Diaz, 
which  might  have  been  converted  into  Ximena  Gomez,  and 
some  have  contended  that  he  had  two  wives  of  the  name  of 
Ximena ;  bat  Mr.  Soutbey  says  if  this  be  admitted,  -^^  the 
circumstances  of  that  marriage  are  not  to  be  disbelieved  for 
tlieir  singularity ;  had  such  circumstances  appeared  iocredir 
ble,  or  lepugnant  to  common  feeling,  they  would  not  hav6 
been  invented  ,*— whether,  therefore,  they  be  tnie  or  false, 
thcfj^  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  stnte  of  manners. 
This  is  not  a  very  lo^cal  conclusion ;  such  fubrications  may 
indicate  the  taste  oi  the  age,  which  could  brook^ch  bar- 
barities; but  of  this  too,  they  are  no  more  than  hideous  ca- 
ricatores.     Had  Mr,  S.  shewn  that  the  women  in  that  age 
were  less  vindictive  than  in  any  other,  that  the  feelings  of 
nature  were  perverted  by  some  artiticial  education,  and  that 
A  daughter  could  admire  the  prowess  that  deprived  her  of  a 
parent,  then  be  mizht  have  contended  for  the  authenticity 
of  this  horrid  ule;  but  if,  as  we  every  where  tiod  the  facl^ 
v^Bg^aoce  was  not  merely  a  passion  but  a  principle^  in  those 
4ays,  it  will  be  extremelv  ditiicult  to  agree  ivith  the  transla^ 
tor,  and  reject  the  sensible  remark  of  the  historian  Berganza, 
4lMlt  '^  the  ancients  intermixed  in  their  histories  some  mar« 
riage  advtotttres  taken  from  the  jesters  (jugtares),  just  as  in 
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^ertifiies  the  composers  of  comediea  iiiveiil8flcb»eteft«iieii 
Ihej  are  treatfaig  of  the  bialories  of  uutKts."  Wktn  ike 
translator,  however,  relates  tales  of  popish  snperstkion,  be 
is  always  agreeable  and  philosophicaU  The  foilowing  is  not 
one  of  the  least  remarkable ;  this  champion  was  on  a  pil- 
grimage, to  Coinpostella,  previous  to  fightin.g  tbe  pitched 
.  Dalile  for  the  city  of  Calahorra,  which  was  demanded  by 
the  king  of  Arragon  from  the  king  of  Castille ;  the  cession 
cur  retention  was  to  be  decided  by  combat.. 

^  Rodrigo  forthwith  set  out  upon  the  road,  and  took  with  hint 
twenty  kni^hts^  And  as  he  went  he  did  great  good,  and  g«re 
alms^  feeding  the  poor  and  needy.  And  npon  the  way  they 
found  a  leper,  struggling  in  a  quagmire,  who  cried  out  to  them 
with  a  loan  voice  to  help  him  for  the  love  of  God ;  and  when  Ro^ 
43rigo  beard  this,  he  alighted  from  his  beast  and  helped  him,  and 
placed  him  upon  the  beast  before  him,  and  carried  him  with  hini 
in  this  manner  tothe  inn,  where  he  took  up  his  lodging  that  night. 
At  this  were  his  knights  little  pleased.  And  when  supper  was 
ready  he  bade  his  knights  take  tneir  seats,  and  he  took  the  leper 
by  the  hand,  and  seated  him  next  himself,  and  ate  with  him  oot 
ef  the  same  dish*  The  knights  were  greatly  olTended  at  this  )bol 
tight,  insomuch  that  they  rose  up  and  left  the  chaoaber.  But  Rodri* 
M  ordered  a  bed  to  be  made  ready  ftH*  himself  and  the  leper,  and 
itkey  twain  slept  together.  When  it  wa)»  midnight  apd  Rodrig^ 
was  fast  asleep,  the  leper  breathed  against  him  l^tween  his  sboui* 
ders»  and  that  breath  was  so  stron<'  that  it  passed  through  him, 
even  through  his  breast;  and  he  awoke,  being  astounded,  and  felt 
lor  the  leper  by  him,  and  found  him  not ;  and  he  began  to  call 
lim,  but  there  was  no  reply;  Then  he  arose  in  fear,  and  called 
for  light,  and  it  was  brought  him  ;  and  he  looked  for  the  leper 
andcoald  seenothinff;  so  he  returned  into  the  bed,  leaving  the 
light  baraing.  And  he  began  to  think  within  himself  what  had 
happened,  and  of  that  breath  which  had  passed  through  him,  aad 
bow  the  leper  was  not  there.  Afler  a  while,  as  he  was  thus  mu*  ^ 
sing,  there  appeared  before  him  one  in  white  garments,  who  said 
unto  him,  Sleepest  thou  or  wakest  thou,  Rodrigo  ?  and  he  an* 
swered  and  said,  I  do  not  sleep :  but  who  art  thou  that  bringe«t 
with  thee  such  brightness  and  so  sweet  an  odour  ?  Then  said  he,^ 
I  am  Saint  Lararus,  and  know  that  I  was  the  leper  to  whom  thou 
didst  so  much  goTod,  and  so  great  honour  for  the  love  of  God  ;. 
and  because  thou  didst  this  for  his  sake  hath  God  now  granted 
thee  a  great  gift ;  for  whensoever  that  breath  *  which  thou  hast 
felt  shall  come  upon  thee,  whatever  thing  thou  desirest  to  do, 

*  ''Both  the  Chnmita  [Crsnica]  M  Cad  and  the  CAnwIca 
[Cronica]  Generui  have  this  passage.  It  is  remarkable  thufc  tke 
promised  token  is  never  afterwards  rei'erred  to.  The  ballad  which 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  most  ancient  ones,  omits  the  eirciliD* 
stance  altogether.    Sepulveda,  ff,-6t>.    Escetwr.  Rom*  12«*'| 
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sad  flhik  dien  hmm,  tbat  shalt,  tbou  mccooipUth  to  thf  Ymxi*^ 
dcttPe,  wketlier  it  oe  in  battle  or  aught  else,  lo  that  thy  bonoar 
sImiU  CO  on  increasing  from  day  to  day ;  and  thou  shalt  be  feaied 
kotk  by  Moors  and  Chriatiaos.  and  thy  enemies  shall  Qe?er  pre- 
iwl  ajpuQSt  thee»  and  thoa  shalt  die  an  bonourable  death  in  thine 
own  house,  and  in  thy  renown*  for  God  hath  blessed  thee; 
tberefere  go  thoa  on,  and  evermore  persevere  in  doing  good ;  and 
with  that  he  disappeared.  And  Rodrigo  arose  and  prayed  to  our 
lady  and  intercessor  St.  Mary,  that  she  would  pray  to  her  blessed' 
son  fer  him  to  watch  over  both  bis  body  and  soul  in  all  his  under- 
takings; and  heeontintted  in  prayer  till  the  day  broke.  Then  be 
prooMded  on  his  way,  and  performed  his  pilgrimage,  doing  much 
good  for  the  love  of  God  and  of  St.  Maiy.'* 

On  this  tale  of  idolatrous  superstition,  Mr.  Soutliey  makes 
some  iudicioas  remarks^  ''  This  miracle,"  he  observes; 
^  of  the  leper  is  sufficiently  common  in  bagiology.  Simam 
Rodrigoes,  who  introduced  the  Jesuits  into  Portugal,  took 
one  in  like  manner  into  his  bed,  who  disappeared  during  the 
night;  par  Ventura  Mem  mber  mum  agatalhava,  recolhia  aa 
ftuamo  Christ0  ^,"  says  TelleXb  in  most  of  these  miraculous 
stories  charity  is  carried  to  an  excess  at  once  loathsome  and 
ridicnknis.  Thus  in  the  Chronicle,  diz  que  le$  mmefova  que 
emfu  la  gafedad  en  h  eieudiUa  en  que  condaf.  Mrgansa 
displays  some  right  catholic  logic  upon  this  subject.  We 
fcelieve,  says  he,  the  cruelty  of  Dives  towards  Lasaras  in 
refusing  him  the  crumbs  which  fell  from  his  table  ^  why 
Aen  should  we  not  believe  thai  the  human  heart  is  capable 
of  an  eqaal  degree  of  charity  ?  And  as  if  to  shew  there 
was  nothing  extraordinary  in  the  miracle,  he  relates  three 
such,  one  of  which  happened  '  about,  if  not  at  the  very 
time,  to  Pope  Leo  IX/  The  devotion  of  the  Cid  to  St. 
Lazarus  is  brought  forward  in  proof  of  the  truth  of  the 
Atory.  He  gave  certain  houses  in  Palencia  to  form  a  parish 
and  hospital  under  his  invocation,  and  established  a  brother^ 
hood  (Crfradia)  of  knights  in  the  hospital  to  attend  to  the 
lepers.  This  institution  was  revived  by  Don  Alonzo  Mar- 
tinez  de  Olivera,  one  of  his  (descendants,  as  appears  by  his 
will,  and  by  a  privilege  of  Fernando  IV.  granted  in  1296. 
Another  proof  is,  that  the  promise  of  perpetual  success 
made  by  the  saint  was  acooibplished." 

**  Leprosy  is  a  disease  so  loathsome,  and  was  considered  as  so 

♦  Ferhaps  wM^mi  knomu^  uhom  he  harboured^  he  lodged 
Chrhtkmfkff/ff  .  ,,  ^„.        , 

t  It  mppeared  ae  if  the  ecalex  ^  the  leper  would  fail  tnio  the 
dis&  0ut  qf  which  he  wa$  eating.  Mr.  S.  should  have  translated 
these  pbras^  for  the  sake  of  the  jBogUsh  reader.— Rev* 
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IrccriMiRjr  iftfcctwm^  th«t  it  w  e«f  to  moHitm  Aow  ehaifty  ««w 
wards  a  leper  should  be  cmisidered  M  an  eflbit  o^  lieraic  piety^^ 
^iniy  was  thiere  a  sort  of  iofainy  attached  to  it?  A  clergvaMA 
beMraiag'  a  leper  was  to  be  soperccded,  and  jsnt  enow^h  alfowed^ 
htm  from  his  former  prcfcrmei>t  l»  svffaatst  upon ;  bwt  ff  ha  wercT 
disabled  by  aoy  other  disease,  a  eoa^utor  was  aAowed  htni»  and' 
he  was  to  reeeire  half  hb  income,  and  reHan  his  rawfc.    I  PtuHdmg 

If  r.  Scmtliey,  in  tiansliitnig  the  aixmint  of  ibe  combal  for 
CSaMiorra,  candidly  cx>nfesaea  in  a  note,  ibat  be  has  imi- 
tafed  Ihe  langoage  of  the  BiMe,  contrarir  to  bis  own  aenae 
of  propriety.  He  ibas  translates  manao  armmr  su  €avaMa. 
wmtf  kien,  ^  ordered  his  bcme  lo  be  kafnemd  right  weU/*^ 
^Harness,  it  may  be  remembered/'  says  he^  "  is  a  word  used 
indoor  Bible  for  armmr  J'  What  necessity  there  was  for 
translating  tbtft  sentence  or  the  wbok  legend  in  the  manner 
of  onr  translation  of  the  Btble,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjec-i 
tnre;  and  if  it  were  desigoed^  as  we  have  before  hinted,  to 
lidtcttlc  the  simple  language  of  the  scripiiires,  w^  cannot  help 

Eying  most  sincerely  the  translator.  Es  lastima  ^ue  ua  ta( 
nbre  ptttdt  9tr  tan  bco!  Mr*  S«  seems  also  to  think  it  cu* 
rions,  that  nlncb  care  should  hi|ve.  been  taken  to  prevent^ 
eottibalants  from  having  the  advantage  or  disadvantage  of 
ftbeann  in  their  ejes;  bdt  a  moment's  consideration  musl 
liave  conirinced  him,  that  when  men  wer€^  accoutred  in  shia^ 
ing  armour^  the  sun,  especially  so  bright  a  one  as  usually 
nppeiuw  in  the  atmosphere  of  Spain^  must  have  been  as  im-r 
portnnt  as  the  weather-age  is  at  sea. 

Again  Mr.  &  translates,  y  to$HO  panos  de  cilicio  a  caronoi 
Jkl  euirpo,  \*  and  he  put  $aclcclQih  npon  tlie  carrion  of  bia 
body.''  This  is  rather  a  singular  mistake,  which  the  transla*^ 
tor  makes  two  or  three  times,  and  even  comments  on  the 
term.  He  justly  acknowledges  in  a  note,  that  neither  sackr 
thth  nor  haireloth  are  equivalent  to  cifkiot  which  Kin^  Fer- 
nando put  on  as  penance  shortly  before  his  detufa ;  and  is  at 
a  loss  what  name  to  five  it,  supposing  that  some  Catholic 
writer  has  an  English  term  for  iL  We  dp  not  belie\'e 
that  any  Popish  writer  since  the  Reformation  would  vea-- 
venture  to  Anglicize  the  term,  or  define  the  construction  and 
l^se  o(  the  ciliciQ  in  this  country ;  a  fueling  of  shame  among 
Protestants,  we  apprehend,  would  efiectually  prevent  sued. a 
Ihini^,  aiid  in  Popuh  d^s  our  latigu^e  was  not  so  copioua 
as  Mr.  S.  considers  it  at  present.  Trie  cidcio  bore  meau|» 
which  Fernanda,  after  laying  aside  his  toyAl  robes^  put  on 
to  pray  in,  con^ss,  and  receive  extreme  unction,- wa^  vkioMl 
of  wire  n^c-work  ia  which  the  wire  of  ev^ry  mesb  mm  dwK 
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bled  in  the  itiiddte  forming  a  round  point,  and  projecting  . 
abont  three-tenths  of  an  inch  from  the  general  surface  of  the 
net.  The  iron  net  thus  wrought  was  generally  made  of  wire 
coarser  than  the  base  strings  of  a  viohn,  and  formed  into  a 
kind  of  girdle,  which  in  the  present  instance  was  bound  on 
tbe  back  and  round  the  waist*,  but  in  latter  times  is  gene-* 
rally  nsed  like  a  bracelet  round  the  arm  either  above  or  below 
the  elbow.  Mr.  S.  proposes  to  anglicize  the  term  ciUcio  ia 
a  future  work;  we  hope  therefore  thathe  will  first  make  him- 
self better  acquainted  with  the  construction  of  this  instru- 
ment of  penance,  which  is  occasionally  made  of  hair  or  iroa 
wire ;  when  made  of  the  latter  it  has  alwavs  tliese  round  points, 
which  give  it  the  appearance  of  a  snort-toothed  hackle. 
Perhaps  the  Jewish  phylactery  was  the  prototype -of  the  Spa- 
nish ct/icio. 

This  however  is  not  the  sole  error  Mr.  S.  has  comxtiitted 
in  translating  the  above  sentence ;  on  the  contrary,  he  ha» 
strangely  misconceived  and  misinterpreted  the  entire  phrase. 
jt  carona  del  cuerpo,  he  renders  '*  carrion  of  his  body  ! ! !" 
What  the  *'  carrion  of  a  bodv"  is,  we  suspect  will  be  some- 
what difEcuTt  for  Mr,  S.  to  define;  yet  he  is  at  no  loss  to 
i§nd  another  error  to  prove  the  first,  and  accordingly  he 
quotes  the  wrll  of  Sir  Lewis  CliflFord,  dated  Sept.  17,  1404. 
He  "  would  not,"  he  says,  in  a  note  and  commentary  on 
the  word  caronoy  **  weaken  the  word  by  softening  it!"  'This' 
may  be  very  just,  but  has  he  rendered  it  intb  English  i  We 
hope  we  shall  fully  convince  him,  that  he  has  totally  mistaken* 
the  meaninL5  both  of  the  Spanish  and  English.  And  first  the' 
English ;  Sir  Lewis  Clifibrd's  will  says,  *'  At  the  begynning 
I  most  unworthi  and  Goddis  tVaytor,  recommaunde  ray 
wrecliid  and  synfule  soule  hooly  to  the  grace  and  to  the 
grete  mercy  of  the  blessed  Trynytie,  and  my  wrechid  ca^ 
rtyne  [i.  e.  body]  to  be  beryed  in  the  ferthest  corner  of  the 
chirche-zerd,  in  which  pariche  my  wrechid  soule  departeth 
fro  my  body.  And  I  prey  and  charge  my  survivors  and 
myne  executors,  as  they  wollen  answere  lofore  God,  and  as 
all  tfiyne  hoole  trust  in  this  matere  is  in  hem,  that  on  my 
stinkine  careyne  be  neither  leyde  clothe  of  fco'd,  ne  of  srike, 
but  a  black  clothe,  and  a  taper  at  myne  hed,  and  another 
at  my  fete,  ne  stone,  ne  other  thing  whereby  ^eny  man  may 
Witt  where  my  stynkyng  careyne  liggeth."  (MicoUon  attd 
Burn's  Hist,  of  Westmoreland.)    Again,  Sir  David  Lyndsay 

'*  It  is  recorded  in  some  of  the  lives  of  the  Saints,  that  St.  • 
fnncis  (after  an  wnoar  with  St.  Clara)  stripped  htmseif  poked* 
put  a  cc/tdo  round  hia  bodjr,  aod. rolled  ^own,a  hilU  hj  w.bich  i 
means  he  made  near  500  wounds  in  bis  flesh !— ^Ret. 
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is  called  upon  to  prove  the  sarue  use  of  this  or  a  similar 
word: 

"  Quhare  is  the  meit  and  drink  delicioust 
With  whilk  we  fed  our  cairful  canonisT^ 

But^  in  both  these  examples,  careyne  and  carioniSf  i  is  un- 
questionable that  body,  or  if  Mr.  S.  will,  carcase^  is  here 
meant.   Carrion  is  still  used  in  the  northern  counties  for  car- 
case or  body^  in  contempt,  as  well  as  i'or  a  worthless  womaa; 
it  is  evidently  derived  from  the  French  carogne  or  charogne, 
and  always  means  something  entire,  or  wnole,  and  not  a. 
part ;  therefore  the  translation,  ''  carrion  "  (carcase  or  body) 
''  of  his  body/'  is  at  least  a  very  awkward  pleonasm,  if  not 
an  absurdity.    So  much  for  the  translator's  English  prece* 
denU     He  should,  however,  before  attaching  a  forced  and 
absurd  meaning  to  any  old  English  word,  have  first  ascer- 
tained if  the  Spanish  word  really  implied  the  idea  expressed 
by  the  English.    This  would  have  prevented  him  from  com- 
mittino;  the  ridiculous  error  of  translating  carona  carrion, 
instead  of  skin  or  back!    Carona  means  the  pannel  of  a  sad- 
dle, or  that  part  of  the  back  of  a  horse  on  which  the  saddle 
rests :  thus^  fiacer  la  carona  or  aquilar  la  carona,  to  clip  the  hair 
of  a  horse's  or  mule's  back,  which  is  the  usual  custom  in  Spain 
every  spring,  to  keep    these   animals   cool :    a  carona  del 
cuerpo^  should  therefore  have  been  translated  ''  on  the  flesd 
or  skin  of  his  back,  and  not  ''  carrion  of  his  body,'*  as  ab- 
lurdly  rendered  by  Mr.  Southey.    It  is  curious  also  to  see 
oiir  author  triumphing  in  his  supposed  discovery  of  the  use 
of  the  word  carrion,  and  censuring  the  translator  of  Riche* 
ome's  Pilgrim  of  Loreita,  who  published  his  translation  at 
Paris  in  1630,  for  using  the  word  corps  instead  of  cartffnCf, 
when  in  fact  the  error  is  entirely  his  own  mistake  of  the  Teal 
meaning  of  the  Spanish  word  carona. 

We  should  be  happy  indeed  had  we  only  to  notice  such 
blunders  and  misconceptions  as  the  preceding;  but  we  fear 
the  translator,  in  order  to  adhere  to  the  Bible  style,  has  occ«^ 
sionally  used  language  which  certainly  approaches  blasphe- 
n)y.  Thus,  for  instance,  we  are  told,  that  the  Cid  swindled 
two  Jews,  by  pledging  two  chests  filled  only  with  sand,  for 
600  marks,  under  the  pretext  that  they  contained  all  hia 
most  valuable  goods  when  he  was  banished  from  Castile;  yet 
in  a  few  pages  more  the  name  of  this  swindling  exile  is,  con- 
trary to  reason  and  the  original  Spanish,  translated  the 
•'  Petfcct  one !"  This  epithet  of  divinity  was  wholly  unne- 
cessary, as  the  original  says,  (we  quote  the  edition  of  1552  of 
Medina  del  X^ampo)  Despucs  que  el  Cid  vio  que  tanto  tardava, 
d»H  Alvar  ianezy  which  Mr.  S*  renders,  ^'  And  when  the 
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Peifici  one  bad  waited  a  long  time  for  Minaja,  and  saw  that 
tie  did  not  come;"  but  which  we  wo)ild  translate,  ^  Whea 
tbe  Cid  (or  the  cooqueror,  for  there  is  no  allusion  to  perfec- 
tion) saw  that  Alvar  Fanez  tarried  so  long.** — ^The  following; 
is  ,Mr.  S.'s  account  of  the  Jlmogavares^  a  kind  of  veteran 
Moorish  soldiers^  or  military  huntsmen,  concerning  whom 
various  conjectures  have  been  offered  respecting  their  origin. 
Miedes  derives  the  name  from  an  Arabic  word  signifying,  of 
dust, and  Father  Guadix  from  Muhatir,  or  egg-carrier;  eggs 
being  still  carried  on  mules  from  the  north  to  the  south  of 
Spain.  They  were,  however,  somewhat  similar  to  the  guardiasp 
wno  pursue  smugglers,  catch  thieves  or  murderers.  See.  in  the 
present  age. 

**  Winter  and  summer,  says  the  author,  they  lay  upon  the  bare 
earth,  they  consorted  in  the  camp  with  none  but  their  fellows. 
Their  manners  were  sullen  like  sava^s;  they  spake  little;  but 
when  they  went  to  battle  [they]  were  like  wild  beasts  let  loose^ 
and  kindled  with  joy*  Winter  and  suinaier  they  wore  the  same 
dress  of  skins  girt  with  a  cwd  of  esparto  [bass-weed].  Shoes,  boo* 
Det^  and  scrip,  were  of  the  same  skin  as  their  dress;,  they  carried 
SfMar,  sword  aad  dagger,  some  of  them  a  mace  fporrimattaj^  and* 
without  any  defensive  armour  attacked  horse  or  foot,  generaUy  tiM 
horse.  The  Almogavar,  when  a  horseman  ran  at  bim,  rested  the 
end  of  his  lance  against  his  right  foot,  bent  forward,  and  let  the 
borse  spit  himself ;— -in  a  moment  he  was  upon  the  fallen  horse* 
man  with  his  dagger,  ,or  rather  knife.  If  he  could  kill  the  man 
and  Ave  the  horse,  his  reward  was  to  become  a  horse-soldier  him-* 
self,  for  they  wece  as  skilful  when  mounted  as  when  afoot.  The 
French  in  Sicily  thought  little  of  the  Spanish  men  at  arms,  but 
Stood  in  great  fear  of  the  Almogavares.  MiedeSy  Hist,  del  Rey  Dm 
Jm^me  el  Omquistador,^*       ^' 

In  felatine  the  prices  of  food  in  Valencia  during  the  siege, 
Mr.  S.  translates  panizo,  by  tbe  word  painick,  which  is  only 
substituting  an  English  termination,  but  not  an  English  word. 
He  refers  to  Minshew  for  a  definition  of  the  term,  and  there 
finds  it  represented  as  a"  grain  resembling milIet,'Vhich  Mr.S. 
might  have  rendered  into  English  by  pannic-seed  (Pflwcwws 
Itatimm  L.).  To  suppose  that  either  millet  or  any  other  small 
seed  should  sell  at  85  maravedis,  when  wheat  sold  only  at  90, 
barley  at  80,  atrd  pulse  fiO,  for  the  cafiz  or  cahiz,  (a  nominal 
measure  varying  from  10  to  12  English  bushels)  is  to  sacrifice 
historical  probability  to  literal  translation.  But  the  most 
^neral  and  obvious  meaning  of  panizo  is  not  to  designate 
*'  a  grain  resembling  millet,"  but  a  grain  which  produces 
BREAD  resembling  that  made  of  millet;  it  is  maize,  the  Zea' 
Mays  of  Linnseos,  which  the  Moors  preferred  next  to  wheat, 
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during  such  a  dreadful  famine  occasioQed  by  tbe  close  sieg^i 
in  which  the  Cid  so  long  kept  their  city. 

The  word  estrados  seems  also  to  have  perplexed  the  trans-- 
]Mot,  as  he  renders  comian  en  estrados,  t  en  mesas  dc  cabefales, 
**  ate  upon  eatrados,  at  tables  with  cushions/'  be  appears  oot 
to  have  suspected  that  estrados  means  any  halls,  dining  or 
drawing  rooms,  and  superior  courts,  which  are  covered  with 
carpels,  and  hung  with  silk  or  drapery,  according  to  the 
rantc  and  wealth  oi  the  persons  who  occupy  them.     Estrada 
is  derived  from  ZtmIo^,  stratus,  covered  with  a  carpet  or  other 
cloth,  and  is  applied  not  merely  to  the  floors,  but  also  to  the 
whole  furniture  of  the  rooms,  which  were  generally  appro- 
priated to  purposes  of  ceremony*     We  may  conclude  there- 
fore, that  the  Cid's  inferior  knights  (the  superiors  and  hicn-' 
self  eat  off  high  tables)  .did  not  eat  upon  but  in  estrados,  or 
balls  covered  with  drapery,  and  on  cushions  instead  of ''at  ta- 
bles with  cushions/'  as  here  erroneously  translated.     The 
note  which  the  translator  adds  on  this  passage^  is  a  bappv 
specimen  of  that  style  which  displays  great  knowledge  or  all 
tne  coUateral  subjects  without  conveying  the  least  informa- 
tion to  liys  reader.     He  tells  us,  that  Cowper  has  given    the 
rise  and  progress  of  seat-making,  that  the  rortuguese  women 
'  still  love  to  sit  on  the  ground,  as  it  is  '^  the  more  natural  and 
convenient  custom,"  (why  did  he  not  trace  it  to  the  East, 
Persia  and  China?)  and  that  the  Northern  people  may  have 
preferred  high  seats  on  account  of  their  drunkenness,    or 
their  dirtiness^  "  like  our  ancestors^  who  suffered  filth  to  ac- 
cumulate upon  the  floors/' 

.  We  had  noticed  several  pther  passages  which  Mr.  S,  has 
either  mistaken  or  perverted  the  original  sense,  but  we  are. 
weary  of  such  criticism.    For  the  meaning  of  the  word  /a- 
biada  we  refer  him  to  the  very  judicious  Spanish  antiquary 
and  critic^  Seiior  Aldrete,  with  whose  works  on  the  Spanish 
lansuage'and  antiquities  Mr.  S»  does  not  appear  to  be  ac- 
quainlfed.     Gambax  de  cendal  is  not  a  shirt,  as  Mr.  S.  sup- 
poses, but  a  fine  silken  jacket  quilted  or  stuffed  with  cotton . 
or  wool^  and  worn  under  armour,  to  prevent  the  iron  from, 
injuring  or  hurting  the  body^  when  it  is  struck  with  a  spear* 
Ceudaiis  applied  either  to  very  fine  thin  silk  or  linen,  and  is 
probably  derived  from  isfivf,  diet  us  sic^  guia  primum  in  Sidqng^^ 
urbe  hignamodi  amictusjieri  ccspit.    Guadix  derives  it  from 
an  Arabic  word,  signifying  a  t/iin  leaf. 

Tbe  translator  has  bestowed,  in  our  opinion  not  very  ad-  • 
v^ntageously,  considerable  time  and  attention  on  the  inquiry, 
in  what  (century  this  Chrouicle  was  written;    It  would  bf  ^ 
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-nearly  as  Joteresting,  except  so  fa#  as  it  relates  to  the  pro- 
gress Qf  tbe  Spanish  language^  to  inquire  in  what  age  the 
story  of  Alibaba  and  the  rort?  Thieves  was  wriUea.  He 
mistakes,  however,  in  sayins;,  that  ^'  ibejCn^  and  oulf  other 
edition  of  this  Chronicle  (except  that  of  Burgos  io  1<593) 
was  printed  in  1552:"  we  have  seen  an  edition,  we  appre* 
henci  reully  the  first,  printed  in  1544*,  but  it  does  not  con- 
tain scarcely  hulf  so  much  as  that  of  Medina  del  Caropo 
only  8  years  later.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  translator  de- 
clare, that  '^  the  heroic  ballads  of  the  Spaniards  have  been 
over-rated  in  this  country ;  they  are  infinitely  [greatly]  and 
every  way  inferior  to  our  own.  There  are  some  spirited  ones 
in  the  Guerras  Civilesde  Granada,  from  which  the  rest  have 
been  estimated ;  but  excepting  these,  I  know  of  none  of  any 
value  among  the  many  hundreds  which  I  have  perused/'  We 
suspect,  however^  that  the  author  is  not  quite  aware  of  what 
constitutes  the  principal  charm  of  heroic  ballad§y — their  anti- 
quity and  nationality. 

To  this  splendid  volunie  is  added  an  ^4ppendix,  containing 
a  translation  of  some  extracts  from  the  rotma  del  Cid,  by  » 
friend  of  Mr.  S.  It  is  a  very  close  translation  in  fhe  ballad 
style,  thrown  Into  double  lines  which  rhyme :  but  we  confess 
that  we  should  have  been  much  better  pleased  with  it^  had  it 
exhibited  something  more  of  martial  dignity,  been  less  cot* 
loquial,  and  done  less  violence  to  the  modern  sound  ani 
sense  of  words,  altboogh  it  should  not  have  resembled  its 
original  any  more*  Tke  same  objection  might  be  made  to 
the  whole  of  this  work,. which  often  attempts  to  clothe  mo- 
dem sentiments  in  ancient  kaguaige,and  which  eonsequettttj' 
contains  many  incongruities  that  will  be  adverse  to  its  popu^ 
laritj.  That  Mr.  S.  has  occasionally  evinced  considerable 
address  in  imitating  an  tmcient  style  we  are  ready  to  admtt^ 
but  his  theei  and  thous,  and  forced  inversion  of  thoiightsi, 
however  ancient  they  may  be,  cannot  be  justified  even  upon 
the  principle  of  the  progress  of  philosophy,  and  tbe  general 
improvement  of  the  human  mind.  The  translator's  efforts, 
however,  to  expose  Popish  superstition  deserve  our  thanks, 
and  for  this  we  recommend  his  translation  to  the  attention 
of  the  reasoning  part  of  the  community,  as  well  as  to  those 
who  reason  none,  we  mean  the  civil  advocates  of  Popery  in 
this  country. 

*  It  is  believed  that  an  earlier  and  even  more  perfect  editioa 
was  printed  in  Valencia,  about  tbe  very  commencement  of  the 
l6th  century.— Rev. 
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Efuti/i  on  the  first  Principles  of  Christianiiif ;  on  ike  vropem 
method  of  eaablisking  sound  doctrine  from  the  Sacrea  Ora^ 
cles;  and  on  the  different  Setites  of  Scriptural  Terms;  By 
Janies  Smithy  Dundee,  Author  of  Deism  Refuted,  th^ 
Caraal  Man's  Character^  8cc.  8ic.  8vo.  pp.  43S.  Loi^don^ 
1808. 

THE  general  impression  left  upon  our  minds  from  feading^ 
this  volume  is,  that  the  author  of  it  is  a  man  of  good  sense 
and  respectable  talents;  that  be  writes  with  ea^,  gives  hiii 
opinions  with  freedom,  and  entertains  a  cordial  antipathy  tq 
the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Calvin.  Were  we  to  a)lo\r  that  bis 
philosophy  is  very  profound  and  always  accurately  expre^sec)  i 
or  that  his  judgment  is  remarkable  for  discrimination,  ana 
the  justness  of  its  decisions,  we  should  say  rather  more  tbaa 
the  merit  of  the  present  production  would  completely  jus- 
tify. It  is,  notwithstanding,  a  very  useful  book,  an(j  one 
that,  when  it  has  received  the  improvements  which  a  careful 
revisal  of  its  contents  will  draw  from  its  author,  cannot  fail 
to  meet  the  approbation  of  every  friend  to  a  rational  investi'^ 
gation  of  theological  truth. 

"  The  chief  design  of  the  following  Essay,"  says  Mr.  Smith, 
**  is  to  illustrate  the  fundamental  principles  of  Christianity,  and 
'shew  their  natural  order  and  dependance  apon  one  another. '  A 
Tew  miscellaneous  articles,  partly  extracted  from  useful  publica* 
tions,  together  with  such  observations,  or  additional  matter,  asth^ 
friends  of  true  religion  may  cbmmonicate  to  the  author,  will  b6 
av^fOMtfd  into  this  publication  during  its  progr^.*'       >      ■  ' 

**  The  plan  of  this  work  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The  first 
comprehends  those  articles  which  are  necessarily  implied  in  the 
belief  that  PhristiiBLnity  is  established  by  divine  authority.  Jn  the 
second  part,  I  intend  to  state  a  number  Jt  such  rational  'an4  use- 
ful rules  as  ought  strictly  to  be  observed  in^expounding  the  Scrip* 
tures.  In  the  third,  I  design  to  illustrate  ^iid  arrange  a  nuinb^ 
of  such  doctrines  of  revelation '  as  are  generally  admitted  by  all 
denominations  of  Protestants.**^   '^  '  '    '    '         

Only  the  first  and  second  parts  are  contained  iq  this  vo- 
lume, the  former  comprehending  nine  £ssays,  and  the  htte^ 
seven. '      '  -    v  .  *;;      •     .•..•-.. 

With  regard  to  the  first  par^,  we  are  really  of  opinion  tha^ 
its  title  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  said  to  contain  the  order  and 
evidentes  of  such  doctrines  as  are  necessarily  implied  in  the 
belief  that  Chri^^tianity  is  warranted  by  divine'  authority. 
Now  the  following  are  the  contents  of  the  four  first  essays: 
ConctThing  the  importance,  iiatune,  and  \is€  of  first  priiici- 
j)ieii  u\  rjjiigion.  On  the  being,  perfections,  and  government 
of  God."    On  the  difference  betvreen  instinct  and  reasOii  ;-^ 
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Man's  superiority  over  the  other  aminAls;  his  immortatity ; 
his  soul  and  mincl ;  a  future  state.  Of  sin,  conscience,  and 
the  guilt  of  mankind.  On  the  insufBciencv  of  reason,  and 
necessity  of  afcvolaiion  for  sinners;  the  world  was  never 
without  a  revelation ;  the  degeneracy  of  heathens^  and  dif- 
ference between  them  and  the  Christians. 

We  need  not  tell  our  readers  that  there  was  much  specula* 
tion  about  tlie  greater  number  of  these  points  before  Chris* 
tianily  was  published  to  the  world ;  and  that  they  are  all  too 
general  to  be  necessarily  implied  in  the  belief  tKat  that  reli- 
gion is  from  God.     But  the  author  raises  them  to  a  still 
higher  rank  :  for,  after  having  illustrated  them  at  consider- 
able length,  he  says,  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  essay,  ^  We 
bave  now  examined  the  fundamental  doctrines  of  natural  re* 
ligion,  and  found  that  they  are  the  first  principles  of  Chris- 
taaoity."     If  b^  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  Mr.  S. 
means  diose  general  and  philosophical  deductions  of  human 
reason,  such  as  he  has  stated  in  the  essays  under  review^  then 
we  have  to  dissent  from   his  judgment  relative  to  the  appro- 
priation of  the  phrase.    We  would  confine  its  use  to  those 
S-and  and  peculiar  doctrines  which  are  to  be  found  in  the 
ibie,  and  to  be  found  no  where  else.  The  articles  which  he 
has  mentioned  are 'as  much  the  first  principles  of  the  Maho- 
metan religion  as  of  the  Christian.    They  are  some  of  the 
doctrines  of  natural  theology,  and  must  be  sources  of  moral 
obligation  to  all  who  are  able  to  comprehend  them;  and 
may,  therefore,  with  sufficient  propriety  of  language,  be  de- 
nominated the  foundation  of  all  religion.     We  would  not 
then,  find  fault  with  the  author  for  calling  them  the  first 
principles  of  ^Christianity,  were  we  not  afraid  that  he  may 
be  thereby  lea  past  the  consideration  of  those  sublime  enunr 
ciations  from  heaven  which  we  regard  as  alone  entitled  to 
that  appellation.    We  shall  say  a  little  more  on  this  subject 
hereafter. 

The  second  part  coutains  s^eneral  rules  for  understanding 
the  Scriptores,  and  an  explanation  of  theological  terras^ 
which  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronouncing  to  be  ver;^  ex- 
cellent. The  first  rule  is  that,  '^  The  interpretation  of  any 
particular  passage  must  be  regulated  by  the  subject  to  which 
It  is  applied,  and  by  the  principal  design  of  the  speaker." 
The  second  rule,  or  rather  observation,  is  that  "  |n  the  scrip- 
tures^ universal  propositions  are  frequently  used  in  a  limited 
sense-  It  is  very  common  for  the  sacred  writers  to  employ, 
general  affirmations  respecting  mankind  which  imply  only 
to  the  greater  number,  and  not  to  the  whole.  In  John  iii« 
S2.  it  19  asserted  of  the  Messias:  And  what  he  hath  teeis  and 
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heard f  that  he  testifieth;  and  no  man  receiveth  his  testimony^ 
By  this  universal  proposiiion,  St.  John  means  that  only  a  few' 
received  this  testimony,  compared  with  the  multitude    by 
-whom  it  was  rejected:  for  it  is  immediately ^ded;  he  that 
hath  received  his  testimQny  hath  set  to  his  seal  that  God  is  true. 
The  Saviour  himself  eoiployed  universal  propositions  in  & 
limited  sense :  But  I  say  unto  you  swear  not  at  all.    1  say 
unto  you  that  yt  resist  not  etni;  kut  whosoever  shall  smite  thee 
en  thy  right  cheek,  turn  to  him  the  other  also.    These  general 
expressions  are  restrained  in  their  application  to  practice  ; 
for  there  are  cases^  in  which  on  oath  for  confirmation  is  law fuh 
in  order  to  put  an  end  to  all  strife:  and,  in  certain  circnm- 
stances  it  is  necessary  to  resist  evil.    The  third  remark  isj 
^*  That  in  order  to  understand  any  passage  in  the  Scriptures^ 
}t  is  necessary  to  ascertain  the  character,  or  persons  to  whom 
it  relates.    All  revelation  may  be  comprehended  under  those 
parts  which  respect  mankind  in  general ;  or  a  particular  so* 
ciety,  either  civil  or  ecclesiastical ;j  or  those  which  belong 
particularly  to  the  saints,  or  those  which  apply  onlj'  to  the 
wicked.    The  misapplication  of  those  passages  to  the  con- 
dition of  saints  which  belong  onl}'  to  the  character  of  sin- 
ners, has  not  only  corrupted  the  principles  of  many  Chris- 
tians, but  also  infected  their  very  prayers.     It  is  not  uqcom-* 
mon  for  professors  to  insult  the  olwect  of  worship  wjth  pro- 
fessions of  criminality  which  they  know  to  be  ^lae.     When 
a  minister  prays  in  a  worshipping  assembly,  he  is  the  mouth 
of  those  saints  who  join  with  him  in  that  solemn  duty.     If 
te  accuse  his  auditory  before  God  of  crimes  which  they  ne- 
ver committed ;  or  represent  their  character  to  be  altogether 
inconsistent  with  a  state  of  grace;  be  thereby  teacheih  his 
auditory  to  use  dissimulation  in  the  presence  of  his  Maker. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  Christian  congregations  who 
suppose  themselves  the  most  devout  and  religious  in  the  nar 
tion,  standing  before  the  Lord  and  solemnly  declaring;  We 
ere  a  sinful  people,  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evildoers^ 
children  t/iat  are  corrupters.     The  whole  head  is  sick,  and  the 
whole  heart  faint,  from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  even  unto  tlie  head, 
there  is  no  soundness  in  it;  but  wounds  and  bruises  and  putri- 
fying  sores.     There  is  none  that  doeth  good,  no  not  on€\  our 
throat  is  an  open  sepulchre,  with  our  tongues  we  have  used  de- 
ceit.    The  passages  from  which  these  expressions  are  col- 
lected, evidently  describe  abandoned  characters" 

Rule  IV. — ^As  those  passages  of  Scripture  whiqh  relate  only 
to  the  wicked  must  not  be  applied  to  the  righteous;  or  those, 
"Whipb  are  spoken  only  to  saints  be  adopted  by  sinners:  so 
the  par|s  of  revelation  which  particalariy  respept  ttfition^.of 
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chuYchesj  cannot  be  ascribed  also  to  every  individual.  Rule 
v.— In  order  to  understand  the  Scriptures  it  is  ncccbsary  to 
be  well  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  modes  of  expressioa 
wbicb  abound  in  that  book.  The  style  of  these  writings  is 
very  different  from  modern  compositions;  and  hence  those, 
who  are  ignorant  of  the  character  and  irregularities  of  the 
eastern  and  primitive  languages,  frequently  misinterpret  those 
sacred  oracles.  This  rule  is  well  illustrated,  and  is  certainly 
one  of  the  best.  The  sixth  and  last  is,  ''  That  the  whole 
system  of  revelation  must  be  explained  so  as  to  be  consistent 
with  itself."  These  remarks  are  undoubtedly  sensible,  and 
ought  to  be  attended  to  by  all  interpreters  of  Scripture;  they 
are  withal^  however,  so  obvious  and  preliminary,  that  we  are 
inclined  to  suspect  that,  when  they  are  neglected,  the  inat* 
tention  must  proceed  from  another  cause  than  ignorance. 
This  is  no  objection  hoWever  against  those  rules  being  formed 
into  a  body  and  pressed  upon  the  observance  of  theologians ; 
or  we  might  urge  the  futility  of  all  human  law,  as  far  as  mere 
doctrine  and  institution  are  n^rded ;  for  the  grand  princi- 
ples of  equity,  and  even  of  the  ordinary  detail  of  right  and 
wrong  between  man  and  man,  are  conceptions  of  the  under* 
standing  anterior  to  formal  and  positive  legislature. 

The  second  Es«ay  of  this  part  is  entitled  **  An  Illustra- 
tion of  such  General  Rules  as  ought  to  be  carefully  observed 
in  order  to  form  a  correct  System  of  Principles  from  the 
Scriptures.''  These  we  shall  barely  mention  : — ^**  1.  No  ar- 
ticles of  faith  can  be  established  from  metaphors,  pnnibles, 
or  obscure  or  figurative  texts.  11.  Before  any  text  can  be 
employed  as  a  proof  of  doctrines,  every  term  and  expres- 
sion mast  be  critically  examined,  in  order  to  ascertain  with 
precision,  the  genuine  sense  of  the  whole  passage.  111.  fa 
establishiog  the  practical  parts  of  religion,  it  is  necessary  to 
distinguish  those  articles,  which  are  only  circumstantial  and 
temporary,  from  those  which  are  essential  and  permnnent. 
IV.  In  applying  the  scriptures  as  in  proof  of  any  doctrine 
it  is  necessary  to  ascertain,  if  all  that  is  meant  be  expressed ; 
or  if  it  be  not,  what  is  necessarily  implied,  in  order  lo  com- 
plete the  sense  of  the  passage.  V.  No  doctrine  can  be  es- 
tablished from  the  scriptures,  w.hich  is  either  contrary  to 
reason,  or  to  the  analogy  of  faith.  VI.  Tho«e  doctrines 
which  rest  only  on  inferences,  and  are  not  supported  by  the' 
express  declarations  of  the  scriptures,  are  dubious  and  not 
iie<:essary  to  be  believed." 

The  fifth  of  these  rules  is  incorrectly  stated  and  liable  to 
objection.  We  ate  aware  that  the  author  has  readon  to 
coiDpla^f  of  us  for  .stating  his  rules  in  this  naked^  defenccksa 
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State;  MTithout  that  strong  and  weil-compacted  series  of  tl* 
lustration  and  argument  with  which  he  has  invested  them. 
But  we  consider  this  as  a  less  grievous  offence  tlian  what 
would  arise  from  a  disjointed  and  partial  quotation  of  a 
train  of  reasoning,  which  mast  necessarily  lose  mi>ch  of  its 
cogency  as  soon  as  that  train  is  broken.  We  wished,  be- 
side,  to  reserve  some  room  for  extracts  from  the  Essays,  on 
the  Explanation  of  Scriptural  Terms.  We  shall  begin  with 
the  Election.  "  The  controverted  question  respecting  Elec- 
tion is/*  says  Mr.  Smith,  *'  from  what  view  or  motive  did 
God  form  his  purposes  and  decrees  of  election  and  repro- 
bation i  In  place  of  litigating  this  subject,  Christians  ought 
to  uuitc  in  acknowledging  that  all  the  Divine  acts,  like 
himself,  arc  just,  wise,  and  good.  If  we  entertain  any 
opinion  respecting  election  and  reprobation,  therefore,  which 
cannot  be  reconciled  >vith  all  the  divine  perfections,  we  mav 
conclude  with  certainly  that  it  is  erroneous.*'  This  is  all 
very  true,  and  the  less  we  say  about  the  secret  purposes  of 
the  Deity«  the  more  prudent  and  pious  shall  we  shew  oar- 
•elves.  But  every  boily  has  not  exercised  this  prudeoce 
itnd  piety»  and  as  a  warning  to  others,  let  it  be  seen,  how 
liable  a  man  is  to  write  like  a  fool,  when  be  aspires  to  be 
nise  beyond  what  is  revealed.  What  we  are  going  to  tran* 
acfibe,  is  taken  by  Mr.  S.  from  several  calvinistic  authors^ 
from  Brown,  from  Elisha  Coles,  and  from  the  apostle  of  Ge^ 
i»cva  himself. 

^  The  grand  objection  osaally  made  to  this  important 
troth,"  sa^*s  Mr.  Brown,  **  proceeds  on  the  supposition  of 
partiality  in  God.**  To  repel  this  objection  he  asks,  *^  woald 
It  not  be  unreasonable,  ungrateful,  and  presumptuous  in  me, 
to  refuse  the  ^it>,  ami  revile  the  giver;  onl^  because  it 
night  not  be  his  pleasure  to  confer  the  same  favour  on  my 
next  door  neighbour  i  In  other  cases  the  value  of  a  privi- 
lege, or  of  a  possession,  is  enhanced  by  its  scarceness/* 
Thus  it  is  proved,  that  the  persons  who  are  elected,  have 
no  cause  to  complain  of  partiality,  as  it  is  wholly  in  their 
own  favour. 

But  what  becomes  of  the  non-elect  ?  Yon  have  nothing 
to  do  with  such  a  question,  if  yoa  find  yourself  embarassed, 
and  distressed,  by  the  consideration  of  it.  Bless  God  for 
his  electing  love,  and  leave  him  to  act,  as  he  pleases^  by 
them  that  are  without.  Thus  the  elect  are  completely 
silenced ;  as  noisy  dogs  are,  by  getting  a  bone  cast  into 
their  mouth* 

That  the  elect  are  chosen  withont  any  consideratioQ  to 
personal  character^  bat  merely  to  munifrtt  >nri  illustrate  the 
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BovefeigDty  of  God,  is  proved  in  the  followiag  manner. 
Japob  api4  Ebiiu  are  selected  as  an  instance.  ^'  Now,  what 
^ood  things  diM?$  Jacob  to  inherit  the  blessing?  lie  goes 
abpat  jlQ  invi^de  another's  right;  he  seeks  to  pervert  the 
^oowi|  in^jsntions  of  his  father ;  he  abuses  him  with  conn**  ' 
terfeil;  yenison ;  he  takes  the  name  of  God  in  vain ;  ht 
^^eks.  it  by  fr^nd  and  downright  lying,  and  roundly  affirms 
^iipself  to  be  Esau.  It  need  not  be  asked  which  of  the 
two  i^  ropst  deserving  i  He  that  carries  himself  unworthily 
^|:arrie9  away  the  blessing ;  he  that  behaves  himself  dueifuilj 
(o  obtain  it,  i#  dismissed  without  it«  Now,  the  reason  of 
^his  strange,  and,  according  to  man,  irrational,  event  waa 
(hat  the  purpose  of  God,  according  to  revelation^  might 
3tand;  tt^e  elder  mu^  serve  the  younser,  not  of  works  out 
pf  hiin  that  calleth.  And  it  is  wonderful  to  observe  how 
Qod  ofdered  the  whole  course  of  the  transaction,  as  intend* 
vagxt^  full  and  pregnant  sample  of  eternal  election:  for  it 
poids  fofth  plainly  the  sovereignty  of  God  over  his  crea* 
fares  in  taking  whom  he  will ;  and  the  freeness  of  his  grace 
}Q  |[:boosing  the  least  deserving," 

We  now  come  to  Calvin,  who  {ipves  us  the  rationale  of 
the  system.  Mr.  Smith  has  quoted  from  a  translation  of  the 
lostitutes,  and,  although  it  would   have  been  doing  more 

^ustice  to  that  strenuous  Reformer,  in  point  oP  language  at 
east,  to  transcrihe  from  the  original,  we  shall  take  it  as  we 
j^nd  it  in  the  volume  before  us.  **  The  uncliangeable  de- 
cree of  God,  concerning  the  destniction  of  the  wicked,  is 
tbe  ground  of  their  untoward  disposition  to  the  means 
whereby  men  are  saved.  Whereas,  the  reprobate  do  not 
pbey  the  word  of  God  opened  unto  them,  that  shall  be  well 
^mputed  to  the  perverseness  of  their  hearts,  so  that^^/;/s  >>e 
there  withal  added  ;  that  they  are  given  unto  this  perverseness, 
))ecause  by  the  righteous,  but  yet  unsearchable  judgment 
pf  God,  they  are  raised  up  to  set  forth  his  glory  l^y  their  con* 
demnation.''  Is  not  God  then  the  author  of  all  that  corrup- 
tion and  wickedness  which  prevail  in  the  lives  of  the  repro- 
)>ate  ?  Most  unquestionably;  and  Calvin  points  out  the 
ineaas  which  it  pleases  God  U>  employ  for  their  dcteriora- 
jtion^  "  In  the  evil  motions  of  men,'*  says  he,  "  God  work- 
eth  after  two  sorts:  the  one  by.  taking  away  his  light  and 
spirit,  and  all  power  to  see,  obey,  and  do  rightly ;  the  other, 
by  using  the  ministry  of  Satan  to  stir,  frame,  and  incline 
ibeir  wills,  to  commit  the  crimes  which  work  their  ruin. 
7or  this  purpose  Satan  doth  no  lessappear  before  God  to 
receive  his  commandments,  than  do  tbe  angels  which  wil- 
|iiigly  pbeyi  as  in  the  first  chapter  of  Job/'    The  AUnigbty 
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Being  b  represented  as  taking  upon  himself  the  wickedness 
which  he  thus  prompts.  ''  Absalom  defiled  his  fafheKs  bed 
with  incestuous  adultery,  and  committed  detestable  wicked* 
ness,  yet  God  pronounces  that  tki$  was  his  own  work.  For 
•the  words  are  these":  Thou  hast  done  it  secretly,  but  I  mill  do 
it  openhf  and  before  the  sun.^*  The  non-elect,  or  reprobate, 
•re  ever  readj  to  complain  of  this  state  of  things,  and  to 
hint  pretty  freely,  that  they  are  hardlj'  dealt  with.  But 
-CaWin  strikes  them  dumb  bv  this  remarkable  ratiocination, 
which,  we  think,  makes  bacl  look  worse.  *'  The  reprobate 
would  fain  be  thought  excusable  in  sinning,  because  they 
cannot  escape  the  necessity  of  sinning,  especially  since 
such  necessity  is  cast  upon  them  by  the  ordination  of  God. 
But  we  deny  that  they  are  thereby  well  excused,  because 
the  ordinance  of  God,  by  which  they  complain  that  they 
are  destined  to  destruction,  hath  his  righteousness,  unknown 
indeed  to  us,  but  yet  most  certain/' 

A  word  to  the  Author,  and  then  we  have  done  with  elec- 
tion. He  says,  *'  The  doctrine  of  reprobation  is  cautiously 
stated  in  the  standards  of  the  presbyter! an  churches ;''  and 
then  quotes  the  following  sentence  from  the  Confession  x)f 
Faith,  chap.  iii.  sect.  7.  "  The  rest  of  mankind  God  was 
pleased,  according  to  the  unsearchable  counsel  of  his  wilF,. 
whereby  he  extendeth,  or  withholdeih  mercy,  as  he  pleaseth, 
for  the  glory  of  his  sovereign  power  over  his  creatures;  to 
pass  by,  and  ordain  them  to  dishonour  and  wrath  for  their 
sins,  to  the  praise  of  his  glorious  justice.''  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  iifth  sections  of  the  same  chapter,  it  is  thus 
written :  "  By  the  decree  of  God,  for  the  manifestation  of 
his  glory,  some  men  and  angels  are  predestinated  unto  ever- 
lasting life,  and  others  fore-ordained  to  everlasting  death* 
'  Those  angels  and  men  thus  predestinated  and  fore-ordained, 
are  partkutaHy  and  unchangeably  designed,  a)>l  their  number 
is  so  definite  and  certain,  that  it  cannot  be  either  increased  or 
diminnhed,  1  hose  of  mankind  that  are  predestinated  unto 
life,  God,  before  the  foundation  of  the  world  was  laid,  ac« 
cording  to  his  eternal  and  immutable  purpose,  and  the  se* 
cret  counsel  and  good  pleasure  of  his  will,  hath  chosen  a 
Christ  unto  everlasting  glory,  out  of  his  mere  free  grace  and 
love,  without  any  fore-sight  of  Jaith^  or  good  works,  or  perse  ^ 
verance  in  either  of  them,  or  any  other  thing  in  the  creature,  as 
conditions  or  causes  moving  him  thereunto,  and  all  to  the  praise 
of  his  glorious  grace.'' 

As  to  the  degree  of  Caution  with  which  the  doctiine  is 
expressed,  and  the  awful  import  it  carries  in  it,  we  leave  to 
our  readers  to  form  their  owb  opinions  ;  butcaanot  refraia 
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from  hinting  to  Mr.  Smith  thai,  in  endeaYouring  to  apolo- 
gize for  the  Calvinism  of  his  church,  he  unwitungly  plays 
the  sophist*  *'  The  presb3rterian  standards  have,"  ne  sa3'8, 
'^  this  important  advantage,  that  every  doctrine  refers  to  the 
text  on  which  it  is  founded,  both  for  illustration  and  proof. 
The  scriptural  terms  and  expressions  in  our  confe^ion  and 
catechisms,  must,  therefore,  be  understood  in  that  sense« 
which  they  evidently  bear  in  the  satjred  writings ;  for  tr 
'would  be  very  absurd  to  suppose,  that  the  same  words  and- 
ph rases  were  used,  in  one  sense  in  the  scriptures,  and  in 
another  in  our  standards/'  Not  a  bit  more  absurd,  Mr.  S. 
than  that  two  persons,  or  two  churches,  should  interpret 
the  same  text  differently.  Besides  we  are  to  look  to  afti* 
cles  to  know,  in  what  sense^  particular  texts  are  understood 
by  those  who  make  the  articles;  and  not  to  turn  to  our 
Bibles,  to  consult  the  context  and  the  scope  oF  the  inspired 
writer^  to  ascertain  upon  what  ground  a  Lutheran,  a  Calvin* 
isty  or  a  Socinian,  may  have  supported  his  respective  tenets 
by  dint  of  logic ;  find  we  believe  it  h  the  avowed  iotentuNi 
of  such  £pitomes,  to  bold  out  to  the  world,  the  outlines  of 
that  faith/ which  a  diligent  study  of  the  Sacred  Oraciet 
has  enabled  their  authors  to  ascertairf  and  condense.  The ' 
Romani&t  refers  his  irrational  doctrine  of  transubstantiatioa 
to  passages  of  Sacred  Writ,  and  believes,  while  he  quotes 
them,  that  he  understands  them  in  the  true  orthodox  mean-< 
ing. — After  all,  to  reduce  the  import  of  hard  sayings  ia 
Confessions  and  Articles  to  one's  own  conception  of  scrip- 
tural doctrines  is  a  very  easy,  safe  (we  had  almost  said  lau- 
dable) expedient  for  tranquillizing  an  ifritable  and  tender 
conscience :  and,  as  long  as  men  shall  continue  to  be  igno- 
rant, presumptuous,  and  obstinate  in  matters  of  faith,  we 
roast  allow  some  indulgence  to  this  tacit  compromise,  for . 
the  sake  of  peace  and  conformity. 

We  givjj  another  example  of  Mr.  Smithes  method  of  ex- 
plaining scriptural  terms,  more  in  his  ordinary  style;  for  the 
spirit  of  discussion  had  carried  him  out  of  his  usual  tract, V 
when  he  got  entangled  in  the  intricacies  of  Election.    We. 
select  the  word  Life.    "  This  term  denotes,  1st,  the  animal - 
soul,     '  And  the  Lord  formed  man   of  the   dust  of  the 
ground,  and  breathed  into  his  nostrils  the  breath  of  life.' 
*  And  God  said,  let  the  waters  hrina:  forth  aiJbndantly  the 
moving  creature  thiit  hath  life.' — 2.  The  means  of  supporif-  . 
iqg  life:  *  all  her  living/    '  He  divided  unto  them  his  liv- 
ing/    ^  Godliness  is  profitable  unto  all  things;  having  the  . 
piPQfeise  of  the  lite  that  now  is,-*'  that  is  of  every  thing  ne- : 
ceyaiy  to  sgppQCt  tbi^  present  Iife.-«*3.  It  denotes  the.spa^^  . 
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«f  time  \lrhich  passes  between  a  person's  birth  add  iefHiii 
Pavid  prays  to  be  kept  from  those  'who  have  their  portion 
in  ibis  life/ — 4.  The  conduct  and  character  of  men.  *  My 
manner  of  life/  says  St*  Paul,  *  from  my  yontb,  which  was 
at  first  among  mine  own  nation  at  Jerusalem^  know  all  the 
Jews/ — 5.  The  term  Kfe  frequently  denotes  the  enjoyment 
or  felicity  of  the  present  Itle.  *  In  God's  fatonr  is  life/ 
*  The  meek  shall  eat  and  be  satisfied ;  your  heart  shall  ever 
live/  '  A  sound  heart  is  the  life  of  the  flesh.  In  the  light' 
df  the  king's  countenance  is  life/  that  is  joy  and  felicity.— 
6.  The  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  denominated  life,  or  the 
word  of  life;  becuas^  it  not  only  exhibits  life  to  sinners,  but 
has  a  quickening  influence  on  the  mind.  ^  The  words  that 
I  speak  to  yon,  they  are  spirit,  and  they  are  life/ — 7.  Spi- 
ritual life  is  opposed  to  spiritunl  death,  and  denotes  a  deli* 
^rerance  from  the  sentence  of  condemnation,  in  our  justi^ 
ficQtion,  and  restoration  to  God's  favour  and  family,  with 
the  impfamtation  oi*  good  principles  and  dispositions  in  the 
beart. — 8.  The  term  life  denotes  glory  and  felicity  of  the 
taints  in  heaven.  *  These  shall  go  away  into  everlasting 
ponishment;  but  the  righteous  unto  life  eternal/  In  this 
aaia  the  elucidation  of  evexy  other  term,  Mr.  S.  animad* 
Tcrts  severely  upon  the  mysticism  of  Calvinistic  writers,  but 
as  our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  transcribe  any  more,  we 
tbail  conclude  by  making  a  remark  or  two  upon  the  general 
object  of  the  book^  and  the  success  likely  to  attend  such 
performances. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  strikes  us  as  surprising  is,  that 
after  eighteen  centuries  have  elapsed,  during  which  Chris- 
tianity has  been  recognized  as  a  religion  sent  from  God,  it 
should  still  be  found  necessary  to  write  essays  on  its  first 
]Hr«iQipIes.  This  circumstance  will  appear  still  more  asio* 
nishing  when  we  reflect,  that  **  in  every  age,  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles/'  as  Mr.  Smith  tells  us  in  his  Preface, 
^  men  possessed  of  the  greatest  abilities  and  learning  have 
employed  their  time  and  talents,  in  labouring  to  ascertain 
and  expound  the  doctrines  of  Christianity;  and  though 
Christians  have  united  their  exertions  for  so  long  a  period, 
the  most  important  doctrines  of  revelation  still  remain  ob^ 
scured  in  the  mazes  of  controversy .'^  This  fact  is  sufl[icieQl 
to  appal  the  stoutest*hearted  commetrtator ;  and  it  certainly  ' 
induces  much  more  despondency  upon  our  minds  than  our 
Author  seems  to  feel :  for  while  he  admits  that  it  indicates- 
some  radical  defect  in  our  method  of  investigating  theolo- 
gical truth,  he  flatters  us  with  the  assurance,  that  we  possess 
tnf'ullibk  means  of  acquiring  ctHointy  respecting  eveiy  e^*  * 
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aential  article  of  Cbrbtianity.  We  are.  inclined  to  think  to 
toOy  at  first  sight;  but  that  these  infallible  means  should 
have  so  often  failed,  and  this  certainty  turned  out  to  be 
Botbine,  but  perplexity  and  error,  must  be  owing  to  caosea 
which  have  not  been  fuIW  brought  into  view,  in  any  of  the 
Essays  in  the  volume  beiore  us* 

We  conceive  the  primary  one  to  be,  that  the  grand  aad 
essential  doctrines  or  our  holy  religion  are  not  n€ce$mfy 
truths.    The  history  of  the  introduction  of  moral  evil  into 
this  world  is  the  foundation  and  key  to  the  Christian  system: 
but  moral  evil  might  have  found  its  way  amongst  us,  throogh 
various  other  chauuels;  and  its  effects  might  have  been  as 
different  from  what  they  really  are,  as  one  free  and  arbitrary 
appointment  of  the  great  Creator  can  be  from  another.  The 
forfeiture  of  immoitality  was  not  a  necfssarjf  consequence  of 
disobedience,  for  it  might  not  have  been  made  conditional  i 
and  even  if  suspended  upon  obedience,  and  consequently 
lost,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe,  that  it  could  not  have 
been  restored  but  by  that  one  way  which  it  pleased  God  to 
employ.     The  whole  scheme  of  Christianity  is  of  such  a  na- 
ture, that  its  credibility  must  depend  almost  solely  upon  the 
evidence  that  can  be  realized  of  iu  divine  orisin.    The  doc- 
trines of  natural  religion,  on  the  other  baoa,  are  the  de- 
ductions of  human  reason,   and  huve,  consequently,  been 
assented  to,  wherever  the  intellectual  powers  have  been  cut* 
tivated:  but  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  Christianity  have  no 
such  hold  upon  the  mind;  they  are  addressed  rather  to  faith 
than  to  reason,  and  are,  by  that  very  ordinance,  removed, 
in  a  great  degree,  from  the  decision  of  the  most  vigorous 
understanding.    They  are  such,  that  even  the  angels  are  said 
to  desire  to  look  into  them. 

Being  thus  situated,  we  are  prepared  to  believe  any  thing 
that  can  be  proved  to  have  been  sent  from  God,     But  as  all 
men  are  not  equally  studious  of  nature  and  of  providence^ 
and  will,  of  course,  entertain  ver^  different  notions  of  what 
is  compatible,  with  the  moral  character  of  their  Author;  it 
follows,  that  the  only  standard  and  criterion  of  a  rational 
faith  in  what  is  urged  as  revealed  religion,  will  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  original  strength  of  mind,  and  the  acquired  know- 
hsdge  of  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed.    Thi«  we  find  to  be 
practically  true ;  and  those  who  want  a  proof  of  it  may  ei^ 
ther  examine  the  Christian  religion  as  it  passed  through 
ages  of  ignorance  and  imbecility ;  or  look  at  Turkey,  and 
see  what  is  cherished  there  as  a  divine  revelation*    There  is 
anotbex  proof  of  this  more  to  the  pointy  namely,  the  absur^ 
dities  and  coumer-absurdities  of  all  the  leaders  of  sects,  and 
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feunders  of  hypothesis;  and  all  tbis  too,  with  the  book  irf 
Iheir  hands,  which  eontains  the  first  principles  and  general 
nuthnesof  that*  very  faith,  which  they  abused  one  another 
jfor  misconceiving.  There  are  many  other  canses  of  t1)is  di- 
versity of  judgment  relative  to  the  sublime  doctrines  of  our 
holy  religion,  besides  their.  iocompreheoMble  import;  bat  it 
Reserved  to  be  first  mentioned,  as  it  plaxres  them  without  the 
grant  of  the  human  mind ;  and  thus  prevents  them  from  be-' 
jfig  expressed  with  that  axiometical  precision  of  language 
vibtch  belongs  to  sciences  founded  in  tne  nature  of  things. 

The  difficulties  arising  from  the  nature  of  scripture  doc- 
trine have  been  perpetu^ited,  and  even  increased,  by  the  gc- 
iriQs  of  the  languages  in  which  they  were  originally  revealed ; 
and   by  the  corrupting  qualities  of  the  various  channels 
through  which  they  have  been  transmitted  to  us.  .  In  the 
ijufancy  of  society,  when  the  words  needed  to  denote  the 
iirants,  pursuits,  and   conceptions  of  its  members,  are  few, 
and  closely  connected  with  sensible  bbjects;  it  must  hap- 
pen, that  the  te-Tis  employed  to  signify  intellectual  ener- 
gies, and  to  make  kniv.vn  divine  (ruths  and  inspirations,  will 
be  strongly   figurative  and  analogical.     This  is  remnrkably 
the  case  with  the  Hebrew  tongue,  which  is,  as  Parfchurst  re- 
marks, a  language  wholly  ideal ;  that  is,  expressive  of  those 
ideas  that  spring  from  tlie  senses,  or  of  those  mental  im- 
pressions which  are  more  properly  called  feelings  than  re- 
flections.    Now,  it  is  very  clear,  that  much  may  be  done 
towards  understanding  the  precise  import  of  Biblical  phrase- 
ology, by  the  attainment  of  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
the  situation,  the  pursuits^  and  institutions  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews.     Contemporary  learning  will  also  afford  a  useful 
clue  both  with  regard  to  allusion,  and  idiomatical  expression. 
But  these  helps  have  often  been  neglected,  and  theology  has 
been  atudifed,  and  still  continues  to  be  studied,  more  through 
the  medium  of  expositions  and  commentaries,  than  by  a  cri- 
tical and  patient  comparison  of  the  ancietit  scriptures  with 
themselves,  guided  by  a  reference  to  the  antiquities  of  the 
several  nations,    to  which  they  were  at  first  committed. 
Commentators,  although  men  of  learning  and  general  inte* 
grity,  have  almost  always  had  some  favourite  opinion  to  sop* 
port  and  vindicate ;  and  may  have  been  unintentionally  led 
aside  from  the  plain  and  obvious  meaning  of  a  passage^   in 
compliance  with  an  habitual  mode  of  thinking,  which  they  ^ 
had  long  ceased  to  regard  as  questionable. 

The  corrupting  channels  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and ' 
which  we  fear,  have  not  a  little  tainted  the  purity  of  Cbria- 
tian  doctrine^  ascend  as  high  as  the  first  ages  of  the  churchy 
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when  some  of  the  Fathers,  in  their  zeal  to  recommend  the 
new  religion>  not  only  attempted  to  defend  it  upon  the  prin* 
cipies  of  pagan  philosophy,  out  even  made  aome  steps  to- 
wards assimilating  its  sublime  truths  and  simple  institutions^ 
to  the  whimsical  but  ingenious  speculations  of  the  ancient 
sages,  and  to  the  fanciful  observances  of  their  complicated 
mythology.  The  heresleJ  and  ^chisdis  of  these  early  agei 
caJl  loudly  upon  divines  to  ascend  to  the  soaree,  and  to  re* 
ject  with  freedom  every  thing  that  was  not  tanght,  and  impli« 
citly  taughti  by  Jesus  Christ  and  his  immediate  followers. 

Id  writing,  Uierefore,  upon  the  first  principles  of  Christ 

tianity,  many  formidable  difficulties  will  present  themselves, 

of  some  of  which  Mr.  Smith  does  not  appear  to  be  awKre, 

We  think  this  from  a  circumstance  which  we  mentioned  in 

the  outset,  namely,  his  easy  identification  of  a  few  maxima 

in  natural  religion  with   the  first  principles  of  revelatioD^ 

The  truth  is,  that  the  first  principles  of  Christianity  are  «o| 

Woueht  under  consideration  in  the  whole  of  this  volime^ 

which  is  nothing  more  than  an  introduction  and  ^uide  to  iImi 

contents  of  the  next.    To  acquire  as  correct  notions  as  pos« 

feible  of  these,  we  would  recommend  to  Mr.  S.  to  ascertain^ 

what  is  the  scripture  doctrine  relative  to  the  fall, — ^what  maa 

forfeited  by  it, — and  thus  he  will  be  enabled  to  appreciate  the 

nature  ana  extent  of  that  re<?emption»  which  was  effected  by 

the  Son  of  God.    This,  if  we  include  the  doctrine  of  the  Trio^ 

ity^  constitutes  nearly  all  that  can  be  called  Christianity,  for 

many  of  the  collateral  topics  which  are  usually  comprehended 

in  the  system,  stretch  into  the  wide  field  of  natural  tbeologjf 

Of  these  are  speculations  about  the  nature  and   duration 

of  the  human  soul,  about  the  nature  of  virtue,  and  those 

qualities  which   render    actions    meritorious  in    the    sight 

of  God,  as  well  as  about  personal  identity,  and  the  modes  of 

future  existence  and  retribution;   for  although  the  gospel 

has  thrown  light  upon  these  subjects  which  could  not  have 

been  gained  irom  the  most  successful  efforts  of  philosophy^ 

it  did  not  present  the  original  notions  of  them  to  the  human 

understanding.     It  might,  therefore,  be  an  accurate  enough  ' 

division  of  the  subject  of  Mr.  Smith's  proposed  volume,  to 

consider  first  those  doctrines  which  are  peculiar  to  Christian* 

ity,  and  then  those  accessary  and  secondary  truths,  which 

necessarily  attach  themselves  to  a  divine  revelation.    In  the 

execution  of  this  plan,  we  would  recommend  to  the  authot 

to  rely  more  upon  original  and  unfettered  inquiry,  which  is 

touch  more  suitable  to  his  talents  and  turn  of  thinking,  than 

tpon  a  disjointed  and  heterogeneous  compilation  from  oooka 

bowever  useful  and  approyed.    Having  used  this  freedom  in 
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fiving  advice,  which.  Mr.  S.  will  like  or  refuse,  according  t^ 
is  own  better  judgment,  we  take  leave  of  him  at  present, 
with  sincere  wishes  for  his  final  success,  and  in  hopes  of 
very  soon  having  an  occasion  of  paying  our  tribute  of  ap- 
probation to  a  happy  exertion  of  that  ability,  of  which  the 
first  volume  of  his  work  exhibits  so  many  proofs. 


A  general^  hUtoricai  and  topogrmkkal  Dc$cription  of  Mount 
Vaueatus,  with  a  Catalogue  ^  Plants  indigenoys  to  the  Cdtm* 
try:  translated  from  the  Works  of  Dr.  Keineggs  and  Mar-^ 

.  $kal  Bieberstein.  By  Charles  Wilkinson ;  with  a  Map  and 
Plates.  2  vols.  8vo.  ]5s.^  C.  Taylor,  Hatton  Garden j. 
London. 

THE  mountains  of  Caucasus  are  the  Qiost  celebrated  and 
Ac  least  known  of  -an v  part  of  the  known  world.  The  beauty 
of  the  Circassians  andf  Georgians  has  long  been  celebrated, 
but  with  what  justice  is  not  well  ascertained.  It  has  become 
proverbial  that  those  are  the  regions  of  female  beauty,  and 
few  have  questioned  its  accuracy  or  sought  to  establish  its 
▼alidity.  Of  the  real  manners  of  the  people  still  lass  is 
known,  and  till  the  present  volume  appeared,  we  had  scarcely 
any  authentic  or  accurate  knowledge  of  that  most  diversified 
ud  most  interesting  country,  situated  between  the  Caspian 
and  the  Black  sea.  Nor  is  this  surprizing  when  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  people,  who  are  divided  into  savage  herds  of 
freebooters,  and  the  difficulties  of  travelling  in  those  regions, 
kve  known.  Thanks  to  the  adventurous  Dr,  Reineggs  and 
his  judicious  translator,  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  English  reader 
may  now  find  some  very  curious  and  authentic  information 
respecting  the  people  who  inhabit  the  *' snow-clad  mountains 
of  Caucasus."  The  advertisement  very  properly  notices  the 
]>roject  of  the  expedition  against  British  India  through  Per-« 
sia. 

**  This  appears,  observes  Mr.  Wilkinson,  a  most  gigaDtic  pro- 
ject on  the  [Art  of  France.  Supposing  an  army  to  be  collected, 
in  Lithuania,  they  have  a  distance  of  at  least  twelve  or  iburteea 
hundred  miles  to  march  through  the  heart  of  Russia,  before  they 
can  reach  the  confines  of  Persia.  Should  they  embark  at  the 
ports  of  Astrachan  and  Kislar,  thej  have  to  encounter  ail  those 
contagious  disorders  which  reign  continually  on  the  coast  of  the 
Caspian.  The  navigation  of  that  sea  is  very  dangerous;  and  tke 
nearest  Persian  ports  they  could  make  are  Farhabad  pr  Ashreft  a 
pssage  of  above  one  hundred  and  sixty  leagues.  There  are  only 
^o  routes  across  the  Caucasian  mountains;  one  along  the  coast 
througii  the  defiles  of  Derbend,  the  other  by  Mosdok.  Here  they 
woiiW  meet  with  inaccessible  suinmits,  tremendous  pracipiqes^  ia«^ 
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able  torrents,  and  impracticable  forests.  The  natives  wbo in- 
babit  them  are  a  ferocious  race,  and  almost  all  highly  inimical  to 
Russia,  owing  to  her  frecjuent  attempts  to  subdue  them.  In  the 
campaign  of  1796,  in  which  ]\Iarshal  Bieberstein  was  engaged,  the 
Persians  laid  waste  the  provinces  between  tlie  Aras  and  Kurr ;  and 
the  Russians  lost  between  12  and  14,000  men  by  the  insalubritf 
of  the  climate  and  the  harrassing  warfare  of  the  Lesghaes.  And 
af>er  being  a  few  months  in  posstssion  of  Daghestan,  the  remains 
of  their  fine  army  were  recalled  by  the  late  Emperor  Pagl,  when  b« 
aaoended  the  throne." 

These  and  many  other  not  less  insuperable  difficulties  are 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  hostile  designs  of  Russia  from  crea- 
ting any  alarm  ;  but  we  are  not  quite  so  secure  with  respect 
to  the  French,  and  their  intrigues  with  the  Indian  chieftains. 
This  work  however  affords  much  colJHteral  knowledge  neces* 
lery  to  form  juat  notions  of  the  practicability  of  such  an  ex- 
travagant enterprize.  Mr.  Wilkinson  modestly  assigns  his 
motives  for  translating  it  to  the  high  character  which  it  haa 
received  in  Germany. 

**  Professor  Zach,  says  he,  the  celebrated  astronomer  at  Gotha^ 
mentions  it  in  the  following  terms:  'It contains  a  rich  treasure  of 
Bew  and  important  accounts  and  observations,  collected  from  the 
papers  of  a  man  who  travelled /Sve  times  through  th^  Caucasiaa 
mountains.*  The  Medes»  Persians,  and  the  Romans,  considered 
the  Caucasus  as  being  the  rampart  of  the  civilized  world,  against 
the  irruptions  of  the  barbarous  hordes.  This  Alpine  range  offers  thtt 
most  lively  interest  to  historians  of  nature,  and  of  tlfe  human 
race.  AnM>ngst  the  innumerable  tribes  which  inhabit  it,  some  ar^ 
remains  of  those  Asiatic  swarms  which  so  often  passed  and  repassed 
these  mountains:  others  are  aboriginal  tribes,  whose  antiquity  ex* 
tends  to  the  first  association  of  mankind.  Their  infinitely  varied 
phraseology  cannot  but  retain  much  of  the  elementary  principles 
of  their  pnmitive  languages :  their  phyaiognoroy  itself  recals  the 
most  lioble  character  of  that  great  Japbetian  race  of  which  the 
Persians,  Greeks,  Sclavonians,  Goths,  Germans,  and  the  Celts, 
are  but  branches  of  a  Inter  date.  Caucasus  might  be  the  original 
country  of  all  the  domestic  aminals,  and  of  all  the  plants  culti- 
vated in  Europe  and  in  Abia ;  for  all  the  climates  of  Europe  are 
combined  here.  The  charms  and  the  horrors  of  nature  are  inter- 
mixed :  often  a  single  hill  separates  spring  from  winter,  as  it  doei 
Europe  from  Asia.'* 

Dr.  Reineggs,  the  author  of  these  travels,  (.whose  real  name 
wais  Eblich)wa8  born  in  Saxony,  at  Eislebnn,Mansfielri,in  1744j 
and  diedin  Petersburg  in  1793.  With  medicine,  botany  and 
mineralogy^  be  appears  to  have  been  familiar,  but  his  greatest 
merit  was  in  a  facility  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  lau^^uages. 
lie  must  have  spbken  Persian,  Arabic,  and  several  of  thi^dialecij^ 
ia  the  counuies  of  the  Caucasus,  (as  well  as  Latin,  French  and 
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Kassian,)  haviQ<r  lived  sever«il  years  in  the  courts  of  some  of 
the  chieftains  of  those. regions.  He  htici  inured  himself  to 
every  possible  kind  of  fatigue  prior  to  his  setting  out  on  his 
travels  to  Turkey,  in  order  to  prepare  himself  for  the  misfor- 
tunes of  being  thrown  into  slavery.  That  he  happily  never 
experienced,  his  medical  skill  having  ensured  him  the  protec- 
tion and  respect  of  the  chiefs  of  ail  the  countries  which  he 
visited.  In  the  course  of  his  travels  however  '^  he  accus* 
tomed  himself  so  much  to  the  use  of  opium,  that  he  was  in 
the  habit  of  taking  10  grains  ormoredaily."  This  induced  fie- 

3uent  hemorrhages  at  the  nose,  which  finally  occasioned  his 
eath  in  his  49th  year.  The  important  and  curious  im for- 
mation which  abounds  in  these  volumes  makes  us  lament 
that  his  manuscripts  '^  were  shamefully  mutilated  after  his 
death/*  perhaps  by  some  vain  and  ignorant  Russian.  The 
greatest  defect  indeed  in  this  work  is  the  want  of  geographi- 
cal distinctions;  still  however  its  topographical  details  are 
interesting.  That  long  chain  of  higli  mountains,  extending 
about  300  English  miles,  known  under  the  ancient  name  of 
CaacasQS,  i$  at  present  called  differently  by  its  inhabitants 
and  neighbours;  •'  Kaern^  Tau,  Aeiite  (very  hi^h  pointed 
mountains)  Galbas,  Yc-albus  and  Jalbus-UaghTar  (a  very 
Mgh  range  of  mountains  with  fiat  summits);  Kaar,  or  Buz- 
Daghlar  (snow  or  ice  mountains).  They  are  also  called  af- 
ter the  people  who  inhabit  them,  Karakalkan-Dagblar  (moun- 
tains ot  the  Black-caps);  and  Oss-Daghlar  (mountains  of 
the  Ossi).  Only  the  learned  Georgians,  and  those  of  the 
neighbottring  mountains,  who  have  intercourse  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  other  Europeans,  call  it  Kavkasus.  The  eastern 
side  of  Caucasns  is  also  generally  known  by  the  name  of 
Daghestan  (mountain  country);  the  western  part  is  called 
Tan  (very  high  mountain),  and  the  inhabitants  Tauli." 

The  greatest  length  of  the  Caucasian  mountains  in  any 
direction  is  estimated  at  665  Russian  versts,  or  420  English 
miles,  and  their  breadth  varies  from  112  versts  (70  miles)  to 
179  (U2  miles)  and  360  versts  or  20,5  English  miles.  The 
lowest  and  most  populous  part  of  this  immense  chain  is  the 
eastern,  and  the  more  the  range  is  inclined  to  the  west  so 
much  the  more  is  its  height  augmented  and  its  population 
decreased.  The  mean  of  three  admeasurements  gave  37dP 
German  feet  for  the  height  i>f  the  whole  western  half  of 
Caucasus;  but  many  projecting  rocks  and  particularly  tlie 
.  Kschoes  on  the  borders  of  the  Xilwan  and  from  tlie  bank 
of  the  Kurr  amounted  to  5364  German  feet.  On  the  sum- 
mits of  these  mountains  Dr.  Reineggs  perceived  changes 
« which  could  only  be  effected  by  fire>  yet  no  traces  of  a  vol- 
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cano  appear  in  Caocasas.  He  also  observed  marks  of  im-- 
petuoa^  floods  which  at  diflerent  periods  had  formed  moun- 
tains,  the  beic;ht  of  which  apparently  contradicts  the  possi- 
bility of  their  having  been  formerly  covered  with  water.  All 
the  Caucasian  mountains,  except  the  inaccessible  Eleborus 
and  the  southern  or  Snow  Mountain,  were  formerly  much 
more  elevated  than  at  present.  The  general  aspect  of  these 
moontains  on  the  western  side  presents  a  coarse  kind  of  rock 
interspersed  with  grey  and  black  spots,  which  extends  to  a 
great^  distance.  Single  columns  or  detached  masses  are  also 
perceived,  such  as  occur  on  several  of  the  mountains  in 
Wales.    The  following  geological  remarks  are  interesting: 

«*  The  columns  vary,  says  the  Dr.  in  imperfect  forms,  from  the 
trihedral  to 'the  heptaedral ;  some  diminidi  towards  their  point» 
and  end  in  obtuse  faces;  others,  on  the  contrary,  preserve  an 
equal  diameter.  Many  of  them  are  scattered  in  masses,  or  insu- 
lated, and  of  various  dimensions.  The  lar^t  which  I  saw  oa 
tlie  Kschoes  is  87  feet  in  height,  and  33}  in  diameter*  When 
tbe^e  columnar- formed  rocks  constitute  the  sammit  of  the 
ridge,  their  directiou  is  perfectly  perpendicular,  as  the  Croum 
Mountain^  uorih  of  Steppan-Zmmda;  but  if  they,  are  in  large 
masses,  or  rise  insulated  above  the  mountains,  they  incline  west* 
ward  under  an  angle  of  19^  The  substance  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  a  coarse  basalt,  containing  blackish  green  schoerl. 
and  wherever, they  have  been  rent  by  the  cold  of  the  accumulated 
ice,  #r  by  some  other  power,  the  fracture  appears  undulated* 
When  the  columns  project  beyond  the  top  of  the  ridee,  they  are 
separated  and  connected  by  a  basis  of  compact,  darx  yellowish- 
^y  schistus,  of  metallic  splendour,  and  smooth  to  the  touch,  bat 
ra  some  places  exfoliated  and  decaved.  It  fills  up  all  the  inter* 
stices  and  fissures,  and  strongly  adheres  to  the  rough  basalt.  But 
as  soon  as  this  schistus  begins  to  sink  into  large .  rough  masses,  it 
changes  colour,  becomes  of  a  brilliant  black,  and  indurated  to  % 
great  degree.  It  is  only  on  the  S.  S.  £•  side  of  Caucasus,  that 
this  substance  is  attached  to  the  basaltic  summit^  which,  after  a 
&11  of  3^9  feet,  lies  on  the  coarse-grey  rock.  On  the  S.  E.  and 
E.  it  is  incumbent  on  granite ;  it  is  even  visible  at  the  foot  of  the 
mountains,  and  forms  there  peculiar  rocks  of  some  height.  I  saw 
in  the  island  of  Paros,  a  similar  dark  yellowish-grey,  micaceous, 
asbeatiform  schistus,  containing  rough  garnets,  incumbent  on  gnu 
aite,  and  lying  under  marble.  Besides  the  uncommon  hardness 
of  the  schistus,  it  is  strongly  impregnated  with  yellow  mica;  cubes 
of  marcasite  are  also  found  in  great  abundance  in  the  lower  soft 
strata,  partly  uncovered  and  partly  in  spathose  quartz*  Hence  in 
fine  clear  weather,  the  mountaineer  sees  his  black  mountains  glit-»  " 
tering  like  gold,  and  often  bitterly  laments  that  he  does  not  under- 
stand the  art  of  reaping  those  fruits  which  his  country  apparently 
ofiers.  It  appears  as  if  this  schistus  had  formerly  covered  tht 
whole  south  eastern  suriace  of  Caucasus.    The  uppermost  beds 
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are  very  hard ;  but  when  it  fills  up  the  lower  clefts,  it  ii  fofter  mA 
exfoliates  in  plates  from  the  thickness  of  some  feet  down  to  aa 
inch.  Plates,  from  one  to  two  inches  thick,  are  used  by  the  cinlited 
mountaineers,  for  the  purpose  of  baking  their  bread;  but  if  they 
incautiously  heat  them  red  hot,  the  plates  fly  into  innumierable 
pieces,  frequently  to  the  injury  of  the  by-standers.  When  they 
find  any  long  round  pieces  in  the  streams  or  rivers,  they  employ 
them  as  pestles :  and  the  softer  kind  serves  the  gold  and  silver* 
smiths  for  touchstones.  Another  kind  of  grey,  or  white  and  brown 
speckled,  undulating  smooth  granite,  is  found  in  these  mountains, 
of  different  degrees  of  hardness  and  brilliancy  of  colours.  Gnn 
pite,  in  some  lower  parts,  certainly  constitutes  thfe  summit  of  Caii-r 
qasus,  but  it  does  not  run  deep ;  though  it  should  seem  as  if  the 
middle  mountains  were  really  incumbent  on  it,  for  it  frequently 
appears  between  them,  and  but  seldom  in  the  promontories.  We 
might  immediately  conclude,  with  a  certain  degree  of  reason,  that 
granite  was  the  most  ancient  species  of  all  Caucasus,  but  in  the 
sequel  I  shall  bring  proofs  to  the  contrary^  and  I  think  I  may  ven- 
ture to  assert,  that  even  the  origin  of  this  granite  was  the  work  of 
an  earlier  [later?],  not  less  strong  operating,  power  of  nature,  un- 
derlaid by  another  species  of  stone  still  to  be  met  with  in  the 
mountains.  Most  of  the  fissures  of  the  compact  granite  are  filled 
with  the  finest  white  quartz,  and  forming  crystals,  the  clearest 
and  most  beautiful  of  which  are  fonnd  in  the  interstices  of  the 
highest  columnar-formed  rocks  under  tht;  snow.  In  summer  the^ 
often  fall  down  with  fragments  of  stone  and  ice;  and  I  have  beeii 
assured,  that  a  hyacinthine  crystal,  com]>letely  trans{)arent,  pre-* 
served  in  the  church  at  Steppan-Zminda,  is  IS  inches  in  diameter 
and  27  in  length.  On  the  southeni  side  of  the  mountains,  all  the 
preceding  substances  constitute  the  shell  or  exterior  stratum  of 
the  priiuitive  chain  of  Caucasus.  Th^  outer  course  of  moun- 
tains  are  of  another  composition,  and  of  a  more  recent  origin.  On 
the  western  side  there  is  only  soil  sufficient  to  bear  moss,  and  the 
few  beech  Crees  are  stunted.  In  the  primitive  and  middle  moun- 
tains are  found  veins  of  rich  ore,  and  springs  of  excellent  quality, 
tn  man^  parts  of  the  promontoiy  black  napntha  rises,  and  on  the 
S*  £•  side  white  petrolium  is  found.  The  surface  of  roost  of  the 
middle  mountains  is  covered  with  a  sufilci^nt  quantity  of  soil,  and 
the  fertility,  according  to  the  ditference  of  situation,  is  abundant, 
at  least  there  is, no  where  real  wont;  on  that  account  they  are 
adorned  with  pleasant  forests  and  rich  pasture  lands ;  for  wherever 
the  summit  allows  of  any  possible  approach,  it  is  covered  with  vil* 
laees  and  single  houses,  and  rendered  productive.  The  contented 
innabitant  certainly  suffers  indigence  in  the  midst  of  abundance; 
but  he  feels  not  the  loss,  because  liberty  makes  him  ^sy  and  (lappy^ 
and  insensible  to  every  thing  unnecessary." 

pr.  Reineggs  then  proceeds  lo  offer  some  theoretical  qb- 
seryations  on  the  origin,  progress,  and  present  structure  of 
the  mountains  of  CaucasuK;  in  which  be  seems  to  considee 
ibe  eflfect  of  fire  on  granite  nearly  the  391^6  i^s  Hutton^  ^^^ 
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his  remarks/  or  rather  conjectures,  tend  to  conBrm  the  ex* 
perjments  and  opinians  of  Sir  James  Hall,  on  the  effects  of 
pressure  on  ignited  bodies.  The  basaltic  columns  he  thinks 
4:an  be  nothing  else  but  a  trammntcd  granite;  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Beddoes,  in  opposition  to  Werner's  watery  opera^ 
tion  on  basaltic  matter.  The  late  Dr.  Garnett  aUo  supposed 
basaltes  originated  from  fused  iron  pyrites.  It  is  not  a  little 
creditable  to  Dr.  Reineggs*s  mineraiogical  sagacity,  that  his 
opinions  formed  .SO  years  ago  should  be  as  correct  as  those 
of  the  philosophers  of  the  present  day,  with  all  the  additional 
knowledge  which  has  since  been  acquired* 

The  te.mper9ture  and  climate  of  these  regions  are  exceedingly 
various.  The  whole  extent  from  E.  N.  E.  to  S.  E.  aod  S.  S.  E« 
u  exposed  to  continual  and  oppressive  heat ;  its  fertility  is  conse- 
quently great,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  internal  -yalleys  of  the 
highest  mountains  enjoy  ojost  agreeable  summers.  The  real 
^mmer  of  the  N.  and  N.  western  mountains,  begins  about  the 
lOtb  of  June,  when  the  snow  is  melted,  and  does  not  always  con« 
tioue  to  the  end  of  August,  In  the  intermediate  time  the  barley 
grows,  blooms,  and  ripens,  but  scarcely  reaches  the  height  of  9 
or  10  inches,  though  the  ears  are  yery  n^n^erous.  On  the  4th 
of  September  the  tops  of  the  mountains  are  generally  covered  witl^ 
snow,  and  even  the  valleys  before  the  middle  of  October.  The 
temperature  how/ever  is  very  yariable,  and  in  Jan.  1781  (the  tuthor 
states)  that  the  thermometer  (Reaumur's  we  suppose)  stood 
at  5}  degrees  of  cold  in  the  Ossetinic  valley  of  Schimitt,  and 
during  the  whole  month  rose  no  higher  than  ?>  although  there  was 
an  incredible  (juantity  of  snow  and  ice.  In  the  Araratian  pro^ 
▼ince  of  Armenia,  in  Jan.  1783,  men  and  buffiiloes  were  firozeo 
to  death  when  the  thermometer  showed  no  more  than  13  degrees 
of  cold.  When  the  summer  heat  is  at  15^,  the  air  is  suffocating 
hot  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  valleys ;  at  the  very  same  time  it 
rises  in  Teflis  to  32 ;  and  in  the  province  of  Ki-sik,  on  the  border^ 
pf  the  Schirwan,  only  80  versts  [50  miles]  distant,  from  39  to  40« 

After  these  geological  and  meteorological  remarks,  the  ail« 
thor  enters  into  the  civil  history  of  this  singular  region;  and 
assisted  by  "  the  fragment  of  the  history  of  Derbend,  be  it 
enabled  to  produce  five  epochs^  in  which  Caucasus  must 
^ave  bepn  overrun  and  inh^.bited  by  aucceedine  nations.  To 
the  first  and  most  ancipnt  epoch  belong  the  Lesgbaes.  To 
the  2d,  the  Gbyssr  or  G^razs.  To  the  dd>  the  Mongols. 
To  the  4tb,  the  Arabians.  Dscbingis^Khan  makes  the  5th 
and  last  epoch,  which  endfid  with  the  devastations  of  Timur- 
Jang  and  Bati.''  There  are  however  some  Caqcasian  nations 
which  cannot  be  reckoned  in  these  periods.  Many  of  them 
are  conf erted  to  Mahommedanism,  others  are  Heathens^  and 
j^ot  few  are  Christians.    Tbey  are  geaerally  divided  into 
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tribes  an()  families,  ^n^  the  ^^  smallest  family  certainly  coiit 
iaius  from  5  to  10  men  capable  of  bearing  arms/'  others 
contiiin  from  40  to  50,  the  eldest  of  swliom  is  ^ways  chief, 
.  ftnd  superintends  all  family  affaiirs  without  control.  The  tribe 
of  Zscbetschens,  in  the  N.  E.  range  and  near  the  river 
Si-un-tse  consist  of  1200  families,  and  can  bring  from  8  to 
10,00Q  men  into  the  field  against  their  enemies.  They, 
like  most  of  their  neigbouring  tribes^  are  plunderers,  and  ar^ 
generally  assisted  by  the  adjoining  mountaineers,  although 
^)ey  speak  a  diflferent  language.    But  although  robbers, 

'  **  Should  any  one  steal  from  his  nei|;hbonr,  or  from  any  one  of 
his  own  tribe,  or  commit  a  crime  to  the  dishonour  of  th^  family's 
he  must  restore  the  robbery  seDenty  fold,  or  he  is  guilty  of  death^ 
and  his  hoifse  will  be  destroyed.    On  the  contrary,  the  more  any- 
one steals  l^eyond  his  own  bounds,  or  (Vom  the  neighbouring  tribes, 
and  is  successful,  the  more  he  raises  his  respect  and  conddence. 
In  this  art  of  robbing  the  Zscbetschens  are  great  adepts.     Theip 
IVontiers  are  shnt  agamst  every  one,  even  their  next  neighbours; 
and  the  merchant  does  not  always  venture  to  pass  them,  for  mur- 
^der  and  robbery  is  their, only  profession;  and  althoi^gh  i^  Zscheti 
schen  is  known  to  be  a  very  devout  resolute  IVfuselinan,  yet  that 
^oes  not  hiuder  him  in  the  least  from  ^i^ing  pn  his  brethren  of 
nith  as  prey  \  but  as  difficulties  always  attend  selling,  or  ransom* 
ing,  he  kilU  tbem,  and  contents  himself  with  what  he  findn  oa 
iheir  persons.     A  Christian  the^  do  not  assassinate,  but  th^y  pluo-^ 
der  him;  and  if  by  means  of  his  friends  or  relations  he  can  depo-- 
fit  the  mnsom,  he  is  liberated,  otherwise  he  is  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder.    The  habitations  of  those  people,  and  generally  of  all  t\ie 
Cancasians,  are  only  l^uilt  of  bad  masQi^ryi  plaistered  on  the  out? 
jide:  the  interior  is  spacious  enough  to  admit  the  yvomen   and 
children  to  live  separate  from  the  men  and  the  cattle.     Their  l>ed 
is  a  piece  of  felt  covering,  by  the  side  of  the  fire-plac^ ;  their  food 
is  niiUet-pap  boiled  thick,  or  bread  of  Turkish  wneat,  half  baked 
In  thjB  aahes,  and  when  they  c^in  eat  it  smoking  hot,  with  a  piece 
of  half  baked  meat,  then  it  is  the  meal  of  a  day  of  jpy,  which  if 
flonoluded  with  a  Ml  surfeit  of  spirits,  and  repeated  with  inyinci-* 
\Ae  sluggishness  as  long  as  their  booty  lasts.    When  all  is  con^ 
sumed,  they  set  out  for  fresh  plunder.    The  whple  doma^^ic  ecor 
nomy  is  left  to  the  women,  and  the  men  do  nothing  but  'hunting, 
fobbing,  or  intemperance.    The  meni  are  of  middle  stature,  stout 
without  being  fat,  resolute,   and  of  friendly  appearance.    They 
mre  complaisant  through  mistrust  and  fear;  the  hopf  of  gain  makes 
them  very  ^bseqniotis  towards  the  opulent  and  strangers*    They 
ore  ill  ^resseid,  and  always  carry  from  8  to  id  ff^ll  powdior  boms» 
Besides  a  good  gun,  thor  a|o  armed  with  a  dagger  and  sabre* 
Ifeme  conry  f  spear  4  feet  king,  and  an  oval  shield  a  foot  i^  lengtht 
nade  of  strong  double  leather*    A*  man  never  goes  even  beroM 
the  door  of  his  house  withoujk  a.  dagger,  and  an  oak  club  an  el( 
Md  a  half  long,  on  the  upper  e^d  Qf  ifhicb  is  &Bt^ed  i^  i^Qi^ 
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Uou  ball,  with  short  triangular  spikes ;  this  deadly  weapon  is  ca}{ed 
a  toppus.    The  females  are  short,  stout,  and  by  no  means  ill-lfjf  k« 
ing*     The  young  women  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  are  lively,  \van» 
ton,  and  jocose.    The  hair  on  tl^eir  forehead  is  cut  short,  so  that 
half  of  it  falls  down,  aud  is  spread  oat  with  great  care,  and  plais- 
tered  with  white  lead  to  appear  shining.     The  hair  behind  is  di- 
vided into  a  number  of  braids,  and  lies  over  the  shoulders ;  but 
the  married  women  plait  it  i[\to  two.     The  remainder  of  their 
bead-dress  consists  of  long,  heavy;  copper,  brass  or  glass  ear-rings, 
and  a  hat  adapted  to  their  countenance.     Their  shift,  where  it  co- 
|rers  the  shoulders  and  breast,  is  wmked  with  different  coloured 
ailk,  wool  or  yarn,  to  the  breadth  of  nearly  five  fingers;  above 
this  they  wear  another  garment  fastened  with  a  girdle,   which 
reaches  as  low  as  the  calf  of  the  leg,  and  long  trowscrs.     By  the 
trowsers  they  are  distinguished ;  for  only  married  women  wear  red 
linen  ones;  widows  and  old  women,  blue;    and  young  wumen« 
white;  but  they  are  all  stitched  at  the  ancles  in  different  colours, 
and  edged  with  a  black  hem  or  border.     In  winter  all  the  females 
F«ur  boots,  but  in  summer  they  go  barefooted.     When  their  do- 
mestic aiKiirs  are  arranged,  they  employ  themselves  in  making 
carpets,  or  lining  covers  with  felt.     They  also  manufacture  a  thin 
yrooll^D  stuff,  that  serves  for  clotliiug  to  both  sexes," 

The  tribes  of  Kisti  and  Inqnsch  were  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity; but  all  they  know  jf  it  at  present  only  amounts  to 
the  seven  weeks  fast  at  Easier,  "  during  which  all  person? 
most  rigidly  abstain  from  meat,  oil,  milk,  e^t^s,  tind  fish!  yet 
jt  is  of  no  consequence  whether  Easter  agrees  with  the  com- 
mon Christian  time  of  reckoning  or  not;  they  never  observe 
it  before  the  mountains  are  become  verdant."    This  festival 
is  then  celebrated  much   \n  the  way  it  is  in  Catholic  coun- 
tries, with  music  and  dancing,  after  wluch  the  parents  are 
jpccupied  in  arranging  the  marri^iges  of  their  children-  **  Tlic 
fattier  who  seeks  a  wife  for  hi^  son,  agrees,  after  the  inotherft 
of  the  young  persons  have  determined,  witli  the  father  ot 
the  young  woman  about  the   price,  or  number  of  sheep, 
horses^  cows,  &c.  which  he  demands  for  his  daughter ;   atid 
hereupon  the  bride  with  her  fortune  is  consigned  over  to  the 
female  relations  of  the  bridegroom,  in  whose  company  s!ie 
enters  the  house  of  her  future  husband.     So  great  is  the  ve- 
peration  for  this  festival,  that  even  the  bitterest  enemies,  if 
they  meet  during  the  celebration  of  it,  postpone  the  exercise 
of  their  revenge,  or  if  it  is  not  the  avenging  of  bbod,  come 
\o  a    reconciliation."      The  free  city  of    Endrie  is  rather 
*  an  anomaly  in  these  regions:    although  the  greater  part 
of  iu   inhabitants   are   Mahommedaus,    yet  the   Georgian 
and  Armenian  Christians , and  Jews  enjoy  complete  liberty 
'l^f  cunsciejice.    Thia  city  is  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted. 
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•ltd  jiYstice  ts  exercised  in  the  most  efficacious  and  proper 
manner,  so  that  it  is  much  frequented  by  contending  partiea 
for  a  ttecision  in  the  adjustment  of  their  quarrels.  Its  poh'tical 
and  moral  Influence  on  the  people  of  Caucasus  is  very  great ; 
bat  it  would  be  unjust  to  consider  it,  like  the  interested 
Bussians,  as''  the  centre  and  source  of  all  disorders^  by  which 
aecurity  is  disturbed,  and  disposiiions  excited^  embittered  and 
jBrged  io  rebellion.*'  The  Russians  with  equal  injustice  and 
cruelty  destroyed  it  in  172i»  since  which  tiuie  it  has  been  re- 
biiMt  on  a  much  larger  scale,  and  its  neutrality  has  remained 
tmmolested,  partly  because  the  **  people  are  prepared  to  shel- 
ter themselves,  and  their  properly  in  perfect  security  in  the 
moiintains  of  Tschumlu." 

Dr.  Rcineggs  has  more  than  once  availed  himself  of  the 
information  co.ntained  in  the  History  of  Moses  Choronensis, 
an  Armenian  historian,  of  whose  work  some  account  will  be 
jbund  in  the  Appendix  to  the  sGth  volume  of  the  Anlijaco* 
bin  Review.  With  it  and  some  other  fragments  he  has  fur* 
nished  an  historical  view  of  these  provinces,  which  is  prin« 
cipally  defective  in  dates.  At  present  however,  the  "  most  con- 
aiderable  nations  of  Caucasus  are  free ;  yet,  in  regard  to  their 
political  couslitntion,  united  in  mutual,  determined,  clear^un-r 
changeable,  and  well-known  bands,  which  are  maintained  in- 
Yfoluble  vfithout  a  prince,  ever  having  desired  to  act  contrary 
to  them,  or  to  annihilate  any  single  tribe.  And  as  the 
union  of  the  dispositions  and  sentiments  of  the  princes  and 
people  is  impossible,  both  remain  equally  fearful  and  feared, 
unmolested  uud  happy,  under  this  species  of  Caucasian  li^ 
berty.'* 

*>  The  natives  of  these  provinces,  observes  our  traveller,  and 
/especially  the  inhabitants  of  the  whole  eastern  Caucasus,  are  shorty 
strong,  lively,  inquisitive,  mistrustful,  reserved,  brave,  very  inteU 
Jigent,  and  in  instrurtion  extraordinarily  docile.  They  are  well 
irersed  in  the  management  of  the  eun,  vhich  with  the  sabre,  dag^ 
ger  and  pistol,  constitutes  their  whole  armour.  Bows  and  arrows 
they  have  long  since  laid  aside.  Soiqe  inhabit  villages,  others  not 
less  respectable  cities.  They  attend  very  much  to  the  culture  of 
ibe  fields,  the  garden,  the  vine,  and  silk ;  and  some  tribes  are  rich 
iu  cattle^  The  profits  of  their  trade  place  them  in  a  comfortable 
Mtoation ;  yet  they  go  occasionally  with  the  Lesghaes  menstealing. 
The  traveller  therefore  can  scarcely  approach  their  neighbourhoM 
without  being  exposed  to  the  danger  of  either  being  seiied  or  sold^ 
)le  is  only  secure  when  he  has  one  of  them  who  is  well  known  as 
bis  companion;  or  when  he  is  recommended  by  letters  to  a  prince; 
or  where  he  can  only  name  the  prefect  of  a  mosque  at  the  place 
where  he  is  goin^,  and  claims  his  acquaintance.  Yet  the  robbe|r 
iqjp&  ii0t  let  go  his  bbo^y  on  this  account;  he  apcompanies  bis  pn« 
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'  to  the  prince  or^tbe  prefect  of  the  mosqoe.    Now  should  the 

traveller  be  acknowledged  by  the  first  as  a  friend,  or  by  the  last  at 
H  guest  of  the  deity,  the  robber  conteots  himself  with  a  small  pre* 
sent,  which  the  prince  or  the  mosque  mast  equally  receive  at  the 
stranger's  departure.  As  soon  as  any  one  enjoys  hospitality 
amongst  those  people,  then  be  is  secure  and  perfectly  unmolested. 
But  when  he  wishes  to  change  and  travel  farther,  his  last  landlord 
must  accompany  him,  and  consign  him  to  the  oldest  or  chief  of 
the  viilag^e  or  city  where  he  proposes  f^iug,  and  receive  from  him 
the  promise  of  hospitality  r  then  the  life,  property,  and  liberty  of 
the  traveller  are  in  security.  Should  jl  so  happen  (though  a  strnW 
lar  case  is  not  remembered)  that  any  one  violated  the  hospitality , 
and  robbed  or  assassinated  the  stranger,  according  to  their  univer« 
sal  custom,  he  would  be  ipurdered  and  all  his  property  destroyed* 
The  duty  of  their  religion  obliges  them  to  be  hospitable;  and  those 
who  are  rather  rich,  esteem  it  no  small  honour,  when  strangers  en* 
ter  their  doors  and  confide  in  their  protection.  But  as  their  reli- 
gion also  allows  of  man-stealing,  it  often  occurs  that  they,  in  ex«- 
cursions  beyond  their  frontiers,  and  in  warlike  disturbances,  plun* 
der  those  with  more  injurious  harshness  than  slaves,  whom  a  short 
time  before  they  had  kindly  treated  in  their  houses^  When  the 
slave  that  is  sold  or  kidnapped  cannot  ransom  himself,  and  be  has 
•erved  ten  years^^they  give  him  bis  liberty  gratis*** 

Can  it  be  surprizing  that  few  travellers  venture  to  explore 
such  countries,  after  this  account  of  their  political^  we  should 
TRther  say  savage,  situation  ?  The  following  portrait  of  the 
present  (or  late)  governor  of  the  old  province  of  Saul,  wc 
vere  alinost  persuaded  had  been  sketched  from  Buonaparte. 

**  The  present  Utzumm  styles  himself  Emir^Hemse,  and  bAs 
four  sons.  Were  not  he  and  his  family  too  well  knpwn,  one  should 
scarcely  recognize  in  him  the  nation  whose  character  be  has  as* 
sumed.  He  possesses  all  political  vices  in  perfection,  and  shews 
bimself  only  under  the  form  of  virtue,  he  is  affable  without  feel- 
ing, and  vengeful  without^anger;  the  features  of  his  countenance 
are  so  much  under  controul,  that  when  he  wishes  the  destruction  of 
any  one,  with  determined  secret  enmity,  who  flies  to  him  for  suc- 
cour, his  eyes  appear  full  of  compassion,  and  his  soul  most  deeply 
affected.  I|e  understands  the  art  of  fine  itppressive  speaking; 
i^nd  when  he  promises  to  assist  a  man  with  his  advice,  countenance 
pr  power,  it  seems  as  if  he  wished  to  ofier  himself  and  his  whole  pro- 
perty ;  and  yet  he  thoroughly  understands  how  to  draw  all  the  advan- 
tage to  himself,  which  he  appeared  to  have  gained  for  his  suppliant* 
tlis  address  is  pleasant,  and  always  adapted  to  the  persons  who  visit 
him.  Cpurteous  and  familiar,  he  persuades  all,  as  if  his  sentiments 
were  already  the  same  which  one  wished  him  to  adopt,  and  deceives 
expectation  even  by  the  most  evident  hope.  Those  whose  service 
)\e  finds  necessary  for  the  attainment  of  his  intentions,  in  vain  ex- 
pect generosity,  promises,  or  thanks.  The,  infittuating  power  of 
pi^  >fOf4s  by  which  Ue  makes  l^nown  hi^  will,  under  th^  appfeamuc^i 
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of  «  wish,  giv«>s  them  the  mo<>t  flatterinf^  hopes  as  a  rMniineration ; 
and  yet,  when  at  last  ther  discover  the  sQadoir»  whose  distftot 
ima?e  deceived  thetr  iniagination,  they  cannot  accuse  him  of  any 
in^titade,  who  had  made  no  obligations*  The  respect  which  he 
gained  by  these  mea^nre^  lasted  some  time :  he  even  succeeded  iii 
getting  possession  of  Derliend:  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  main- 
taining ir«  the  conquest  received  the  merited  name  of  a  plundering 
ioTasion,  which  drew  after  it  the  downfall  of  all  his  friends.  This 
princess  territory  enjovs  an  excellent  situation  and  is  very  fruitful ; 
it  is  divided  into  five  districts,  ris.  Kutse,  Barschli>  Kadek,  Mur- 
iach,  Irtschamul/* 

To  the  S.  W.  of  Kara-Knideli  live  1200  families  of  a  tribe 
who  call  themselves  Kezraetschi  («*uirasse-iBakers)  and  belong 
to  the  most  ancient  inhabitants  of  Caucasus;  they  are  men* 
tioned  in  the  hisiorj  of  Derbend  under  the  name  of  Serku* 
wan,  or  inhabitants  of  the  golden  monntaius.  These  people 
pretend  to  be  of  European  orij^in  and  their  honesty,  industry 
and  domestic  economy  are  similar  to  those  of  Eurofie,  although 
their  language  has  not  the  least  analogy.  Thev  are  pjeace- 
fbl,  ingenious  and  honest  mechanics,  and  in  their  genera! 
manners  and  mode  of  life  resemble  Europians;  except  that 
they  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  Mahomraed,  do  not  practise 
circumcision,  and  retain  the  ancient  singular  cimom  of  aU 
lowing  their  young,  men  the  nociuroai  liberty  of  the  yout(i 
of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin  in  Gabaa.  Children  so  beeottea 
are  brought  up  at  the  public  expence  aj>  legitimate  citiznes. 
The  ciiy  of  Dcrbcud,  the  capiial  of  a  considerable  province, 
has  only  a  single  large  iron  gateof  entrance,  generally  called 
Porta  Ferrea,  which  the  TurUs  think  of  with  dread,  l>ecausc 
"  according  to  an  old  prophesy,  they  may  look  upon  the  de- 
struction of  their  empire  as  certainj  as  soon  as  an  hostile  in- 
fidel nation;  with  yelloic  faces,  penetrates  into  their  territory 
by  I  hat  passage."  Every  one  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of 
L)erbend  on  going  out  or  coming  in  through  this  gate  must 
pay  a  duty.  The  history  of  the  chief  or  g{)verner  of  Der- 
bend, Fetli  Ali,  is  not  less  singular;  he  appears  a  very  unac- 
countable mixture  of  great  compassion  and  generosity  with 
cunning  rapacity  and  cruelly;  l>c  is  ofleh  impelled  to  plun- 
der to  be  able  to  be  so  licncroiis  as  he  wishes. 

j^uioTig  the  most  cieiighiful  of  I  he  numerous  and  diversi- 
fied regions  of  Caucasus  that  of  Baku,  which  is  called  **  the 
paradise  cf  roses,"  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  sea,  appeared 
the  most  cnciianting  to  our  travellers.  There  when  the  re- 
freshing breeze  of  the  evening  comes  *'  with  quickening  bal- 
samic power,  from  numerous"^  fruit- bearing  trees,  and  full  of 
the  perfume  of  so  many  thousand  different  flowers,  aiji  un- 
common sweet  sleep  seizes  the  weary  traveller;  and  he  feels, 
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OB  waking,  lasting  and  pleasant  begnilinn^  sensations^  which' 
otb^  countries  afford  much  more  sparingly."     At  Bala^han 
about  seven  miles  from  Baku  are  the  celebrated  naphtha 
springs,  where  25  oil-wells  are  usually  open,  some  of  whicH 
^•ield  from   ItXK)  to  1,500  lbs.  of  naphtha  every  day ;  there 
are  springs  of  black  and  of  white  oil,  the  latter  being  the 
most  inflammable.     About  two  miles  from  these  springs  ia 
the  district  called  Ateschjah  or  place  of  fire ;  it  extends  more 
than  a  Russian  verU  or  5  English  farlongs^  and  affords  a  per«- 
petaal  fire  sufficient  to  dress  the  people's  meat,  by  opening  a 
aole  in  the  ground  of  two  inches  in  diameter.     The  constant 
generatioa  and  emission  of  such  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas 
(fur  it  is  not  simple  hydrogen,  as  sulphurous  vapours  appear) 
most  certainly  be  considered  one  of  the  most  singular  pbe- 
oomena  in   nature.      It  is  not  extraordinary  some  or  the 
ignorant  people  should  worship  this  fire,  which  serves  them 
tor  every  domestic  purpose,  and  which  can  be  extinguished 
or  lighted  up  at  pleasure,  although  sometimes  not  without 
considerable  danger.   In  October  and  November  another  me- 
teoric light  is  seen  near  Bako,  but  this  is  not,  like  the  preced^^ 
log,  aconsun&ing  fire,  although  it  alarms  the  horses  and 
mules  of  a  caravan^  it  emits  a  whitish  blue  light,  and  not  dark 
red,  like  the  common  ignis  fatuus^     Whirlwinds  of  great  vio- 
lence occiisioaaily  prevail  in  this  district;  the  wind  sometimes 
drives  horses,  men  and  even  flocks  of  sheep  into  the  sea; 
and  stones  of  some  pounds  weight  are  carried  off  by  it. 
The  pride,  envy,  and  avarice  of  the  Armenian  Cliristians  am 
considered  the  great  causes  of  religious  persecuiion,  and  of 
the  obstructions  to  Christianity  in    this   part  of  Caucasus^ 
Bot  the  most  powerful  race  on  all  these  mountains  are  the 
Lesghatii,  a  bold,  plundering,  and  warlike  people,  who  yet 
maintain  laws  and  justice  among  themselves;  and  "  adultery, 
fornication,  incest,  suicide,  and  other  unnatural  vices,  are 
quitfe  unknojtrn  amongst  them;  their  statute-book  does  not 
even  conttiiu  the  names  of  such  crimes."     Duelling  some- 
times takes  place  among  the  chiefs  but  it  must  always  end  in 
the  death  qi  both  combatants.     The  daily  soup  of  the  Les- 
ghaes  is  made  of  millet-meal  and  sheep's  fat  boiled  in  water; 
but  some  tribes  eat  raw  flesh  !     These  uncivilized  beings  haye 
heroic  and  beautiful  wives  of  the  finest  figure  but  as  devoid 
of  sensibility  as  themselves,     A  Persian  Satrap  at  Karabagh 
bought  one  of  these  beauties,    the   sister  of  Umm-Khan, 
(the  only  prince  in  the  whole  of  eastern  Caucasus  who  has 
glazed  windows  in  his  house)  for  100,000  roubles  or  ^22,500 
sterling.   This  wealthy  prince  still  keeps  another  sister  in  ibe 
hope  of  getting  a  similar  sum  for  her.     At  Avar  these  p^w- 
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pie  make  a  kiod  of  staff  called  ^awl^  of  very  fine  Caucasian 
sheep's  wool,  which,  though  half  an  ejl  broad,  can  be  drawn 
through  a  ring.  The  women  of  Oss,  Osai  or  Ossettinzi,  are 
short,  ugly,  and  dirty,  yet  govern  their  husbands  completely. 
Tlieee  people  carry  the  lex  talionis  to  such  a  length  as  to  seek 
blood  for  blood  even  to  the  third  or  fourth  generation.  The 
passage  over  the  mountains  from  Russia  to  Georgia  is  beyond 
all  comparison  worse  than  the  passage  of  the  Alps  into  Italy. 
The  traveller's  baggage  must  be  carried  on  men's  shoulders 
SO  versts,  or '  upwards  of  fiO  English  miles  from  Stepan* 
Zminda  to  Schimmitt.  By  order  of  the  great  Catharine  II, 
however,  this  road  has  been  levelled  and  rendered  more  pass- 
able. ^ 

.  Tiie  last  people  we  shall  notice  in  these  interesting  vo* 
lames  are  the  TKhtrkassiam.  This  orthograjphy,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  just  what  might  be  used  to  convey  to  an  Eng- 
lish reader  the  modern  Italian  pronunciation  of  the  word 
Circassia.  '*  The  original  eenuine  Tscherkassians  are  well 
formed,  slender  and  fair;  have  an  expressive  mien  and  a 
dignified  pride ;  the  mixed,  on  the  contrary,  perfectly  re*- 
semble  the  Tatars."  There  exists  a  fabulous  tradition  of 
these  Tscherkassians  having  been  descended  from  a  kind  of 
Amazons  in  the  mountains.  This  savage  race  sacrifice  **  hu- 
man victims  on  the  tombs  of  their  fathers,  brothers,  or 
friends,  as  sin*offerings  for  the  souls  of  the  dead  !" 

**  I  know  not,  observes  our  author,  what  can  have  given  occa- 
«on  to  the  generally  received  prejudices  in  favour  of  the  female- 
Tscherkassians.  A  short  leg,  a  small  foot,  and  glaring  red  hair, 
constitute  a  Tscherkasstan  beauty  ! !  But  what  is  this  to  tfie  vivid 
animated  youth  of  the  unadorned  Georgian  maid  !  The  slender 
form  and  attractive  blue  eye  of  the  female  Persian,  are  far  more 
captivating  than  the  round  thickset  shape  of  the  petulant  Tscher- 
kassian !  and  whoever  observes  the  female  Lesghaes,  is  astonished 
at  finding  the  beautiful  statues  of  the  Greek  sculptor  amongs^ 
them!  The  comeliness  of  the  Tscherkassian  belles  is  certainly 
particularly  inviting;  they  are  gay,  jocose,  wanton,  witty,  and 
very  loquacious.  '  When  young,  they  sway  their  husbands  with  a 
kind  of  pride  very  becoming ;  but  in  old  age  they  are  insufferably 
altercations,  and  lie  the  whole  day  on  a  bedstead  covered  with 
carpet,  the  only  piece  of  convenience  in  a  miserable  hovel,  built 
of  bushes  or  lattice-work,  and  covered  with  mod  or  dung.  The 
original  inhabitants  had  some  taste  for  the  arts  before  they  fell  into 
their  present  barbarism,'* 

The  Tscherkassians  are  a  mmade^  or  wandering  people. 
The  Abghazs,  a  people  of  the  Turkish  Armenian  province, 
"  according  to  old  custom,  celebrate  the  spring  equinox  with 
eggs  painied  of  different  colours,  brewing,  eaung,  drinking 
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and  jollity.''    This  is  aaalogous  to  the  Papisb  Easter,  the 
celebration  of  which  has  even  passed  into  Protestant  coun*' 
tries.     It  is  singular  that  the  small-pox  is  not  indigenous  ei* 
tfaer  in  Iberia  or  Miugrelia:  the  natives  know  nothing  of 
this  disorder,  but  as  soon  as  they  quit  their  own  couutrv  they 
are  seized  with  it/'  The  use  of  bellis  perennh  (daisy)  and  Uiad 
nettles,  as  food,  is  supposed  to  be  tlie  preventives  which  insofe 
them  such  a  desirable  immunity.    The  province  of  Georgia 
is  supposed  to  have  derived  its  name  from  St.  Geor^e«    An 
oral   tradition   exisrs    amongst  the  Georgians,    that  tbeir 
ancestors  were  sent  from  Spain  to  work  metals,  and  rfaej 
derive  ihe  word  Iberia  from  the  Spanish  Emrrita  (now  Me- 
rida)  and  assert,  ihat  '*  their  proper  national  denomination  of 
Im-^T'Emmeret  has  been  preserved,  as  a  proof  I  hat  they  emir 
grated   from  the  Spanish  province  of  that  name/'     Witliout 
pretending  to  decide  on  the  validity  of  this  tradition^  we 
tftialt  only  obi^erve,  that  a  similar  one  prevails  in  Spain,  and 
■onie  Spanish  antiquaries  have  been  most  unjustly  lidicuied 
for  merely  stating  such  a  thing.  This  is  unquestiouablj'  a  much 
more   respectable   testimony  than   the  reports  which  fix  a 
Welsh  colony  in  North  America.    Dr.  Reineggs  derives  Ibe- 
ria from  the  Arabic   Ibr  (Jew),  and  the  people  were  called 
Jebrats,  Jews. 

As  we  have  already  extended  our  remarks  and  extracts  from 
these  curious  and  interesting  volumes,  we  cannot  notice  any 
more  of  the  author's  geological  or  botanical  observations, 
and  only  recommend  tbem  as  a  worthy  and  iteccssary  su|»- 

{element  to  tlie  Travels  of  the  unfortunate  and  learned  Gmt- 
in.  The  botanical  details  are  extremely  copious  and  interest- 
ing; and  the  translator  has  added  numerous  notes,  whicii 
discover  very  extensive  reading,  good  sense,  and  a  respecta- 
ble knowledge  of  naturd  history.  To  those  who  intertit 
themselves  in  the  controversy  respecting  the  conversion  of 
the  Hindoos  to  Christianity,  these  volumes  will  aiVord  some. 
new  and  important  views  of  human  nature,  unalloyed  by 
any  prejudice  or  system  whatever.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has  fur- 
nished the  Enghsh  reader  with  a  book,  which  will  t>e  stu- 
died by  all  those  who  read  to  acquire  real  knowledge  and  n(;t 
for  fashion  or  pastime.  Two  geological  plates  and  a  good 
map  illustrate  this  work. 


Fashionable  Biography;  or  Specimens  of  Public  Character.^: 
by  a  Connoisseur.  With  a  Preface  and  Sotcs  Pmitalogiml 
and  PanialogelasticaL  By  pifatm  *tNiViaos»  I'^Jmo,  pp. 
150.     Oddy,  1808. 

COMPELLED,,  as  a  critic  is^  to  labour  through  many  a 
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ponderous  volume,  which  afit>rds  neither  atnuseiJient  noT 
instruction,  he  cannot  but  feel  extrfeordinary  pleasure,  when 
called  upon  to  attend  a  literary  feast,  provided  by  the  hand 
of  taste,  and  at  which  genius  and  mirth  preside.  Siicli 
pleasure  has  the  perusal  of  this  little  book  afforded  us.  It 
displays  much  novelty  of  design,  and  originality  of  thought. 
The  author  appears  to  be  a  sensible  good-huinoured  man, 
of  old  fashioned  principles,  entertaining  a  just  seftse  of  the' 
mungrel  manners  and  fashions  of  the  present  day,  and  of 
cour^,  placing  a  just  value  upon  them.  The  avowed  object 
of  the  book  is  to  ridicule  the  "  Public  Characters,"  which' 
Sir  Richard  Phillips  annually  exhibits  for  the  information 
and  benefit  of  the  rising  generation.  And  the  happy, 
though  dangerous  talent  of  ridicule,  the  author  certainly 
possesses  in  a  high  degree.  His  preface  contains  some 
shrewd  reniarks  on  the  art  of  Book-makins;  in  general ;  and 
on  the  art  of  writing  the  lives  of  Public  Characters  in  par-> 
ticiilar.    A  brief  specimen  of  these  we  shall  produce* 

"  III  order  to  make  us  Ipve  our  country,  our  country  muftt  be 
lovely!"  was  the  saying  of  a  wise  statesman.  Now,  what  can 
tend  to  make  a  Briton  so  much  in  love  with  the  land  that  gave 
him  birth,  as  the  reflection  that,  in  the  short  space  of  twelve- 
months, it  produccB  a  greater  number  of  Public  Characters  than 
old  Plutarch  could  find  at  Athens  and  Rome  in  a  century?  In 
his  day,  it  was  thought  a  mighty  matter  to  have  one  great  man  irt 
an  aj^e  :  how  would  he  stare,  if  he  could  now  rise  from  the  grave 
and  ^nd  that  Great  Britain  alone  breedsi^  on  an  average,  not  ^we^ 
than  a  dozen  per  quarter  !  The  ignorant  ancients  foolishly  fan-» 
cied,  that  none  but  warriors,  and  statesmen,  and  orators^  and  le* 
gi.-lators,  could  become  pubhc  characters  ;  but  now— ^uch  are  the 
astonishing  improvements  and  discoveries  of  modem  timefr— a  ma* 
nufacturer  of  printed  cottons,  an  inventor  of  cork-screws,  an  edi- 
tor of  a  newspaper,  a  figurante,  and  a' quack-doctor,  stand  among 
the  foremost  on  the  rolls  of  fame. 

**  The  late  learned  and  laborious  Dr.  Kippis  was,  I  believe,  among 
the  first  who  set  np  the  trade  of  making  great  men  ;  and  in  his 
Biographiii  Britannica^  conferred  immortal  glory  on  a  crowd  of 
worthy  and  ingenious  Dissenting  Doctors;  who,  during  their  life- 
time, shunning  the  vulgar  applause  of  contemporaries,  were  seU 
dom  heard  of  beyond  the  walls  of  their  meeting-house*.     But;- 

*  See  also  the  Biographical  Dictionary  edited  by  l^r,  Aikih 
and  others,  in  which  yon  shall  find  the  eminent  scholars  of  Wat.- 
rin^on  and  Ha ckney>  characterized  almost  even  to  the  colour  of 
their  coats;  while  the  poor  orthodox  members  of  Oxford  ^nd 
Cambridge,  may  think  themselves  well  off,  if  they  are  handed 
down  to  future  ages,  with  their  names  correctly  spelt.  See  also 
Miiter  WiUiam  BeUhanC$  Histories  (or  His«3teries)  •f  the  i^ga 
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The  gorier,  though  out  of  sight,  is  not  out  of  mind>  and 
therefore  receives,  from  Mrs*  F.  Tioaourable.  mention ;  aot  for- 
mating, of  course,  *'  the  foundation  of  an  order  of  knii^htu,  tba 
most  au^^ust  in  any  age  or  country*/*  1  confess  that,  in  this  one 
part  of  her  w^rk,  I  was  somewhat  disappointed  at  not  receiving  « 
shut  full  and  explicit  infprmation,  as  to  the  origin  and  anti<|iiit3r 
of  i^artern,  which  I  had  anxiously  expected  from  Mro-F.'s  histo- 
rical researches*  There  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  best  reason  to 
believe  that  the  ladies  of  Rome  and  Athene  were  ignorant  of  the 
vse  of  this  important  article  of  dress;  iWeed,  I  do  not  recollect, 
tlmt,  in  either  language,  a  name  for  it  is  to  be  Ibund,  And  aa 
Gibbofi  niukett  no  mention  of  it,  in  his  **  History  of  the  Decline 
aud  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,*'  it  is  probable  that  this  in^ni* 
ous  invention  was  po»terior  to  the  irruption  of  the  northern  bar* 
bariaus.  1  have  consulted  Blair's  Chronological  Tablet,  but  witl^ 
.out  succes.  I  hope  Mrs.  F.  will  devote  some  fatnre  Yolame  to  so 
interesting  an  inquiry. 

"  Mrs.  F — ske,  with  great  modesty,  proceeds  to  hint  at  cer- 
tain discoveries  of  her  own.  Among  these,  the  Beguine  mantle^ 
cap,  and  veil,  seem  conspicuous,  **  forming  allogetner  cnepiece^ 
and  presenting  that  agreeable  contour,  the  favourite  object  of 
elevated  mimds,*^ 

*'  The  application  of  the  term  Beguine,*'  says  Mrs.  F—^ke^ 
*•*  may  be  easily  seen :  it  is  well  known  they  were  aocieties  of 
joung  females,  originating  in  Flanders,  in  12^.  Clement  V. 
,di:isblved  them  for  a  keresj^  against  the  catholic  church  f. 

*'  Nej^t  comes  ^'  the  Buenes  Ayrqs  court-dress,  named  from  that 
valuable  acquisition  to  British  policy  and  valour,  on  the  shores  of* 

would  receive  as  much  pleasure  as  a  well-bred  gentleman  should 
be  capable  of,  at  finding  an  institution  pour  passer  ie  temps^  so 
well  calculated  to  put  his  refined  precepta  into  practice,  and  to 
banish  the  vulgar,  unmannerly  emotions  of  joy  and  sympathy. 

♦  **  Should  Sir  R— —  P  ■,  knight,  become,  as  appears  hkely, 
a  niember  of  this  *'augnst"  order,  what  a  rich  treat  of  biography- 
may  we  not  expect !  A^roposy  is  not  Sir  Richard  already  a  mem- 
ber of  the  "  worshipful  company  of  stationers  ?"  Why  does  he 
let  §o  fine  a  field  lie  fallow  ?  Surely  a  quarto,  or  an  octavo  dr 
two,  at  leasts  filled  with  such  public  characters^  would  be  read 
with  avidity  by  .all.ranks.  Let  him  take  oattera  from  Mr.  High" 
mare^  who  hath  fiivoured  his  friends  and  tne  public  with  a  quarto 
«*  History  0^  the  Artillery  Company.** 

t  **  It  was  not  without  considerable  political  discrimination,  that 
Mrs.  F.  delayed  her  historical  explanation  of  this  dress,  till  tlie 
^*  Talents**  were  removed  from  the  Cabinet.  She  might  else 
have  been  suspected  by  the  marchioness  of  B— — n  of  an  inten- 
tion to  revive  the  heresy^  and  my  krd  Qrennilie^  Tike  Clement  the 
Hfth,  might  have  determined  to  dissolve  it,  by  bringing  in  **  A 
Bill  foir  the  Preventi9D  and  sappresaioft  of  Beguiae  Mantles,  Caplu 
and  Veils," 
NO.  cxxv.    VOL.  gcxxi.  T 
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South  America."  It  mutt  aadly  have  erieved  Mrs-F—elcem 
Sad  that  the  acquisition  to  oar  valour  and  policy,  which  she  had 
thus  destined  to  immortahtyi^  should  have  been  to  untimely 
fuatohed  from  our  hands !  •  i.     _i^       ^  * 

V  In  prefwring  to  eihibit  a  genera!  view  of  fcm.ate  costume,  as 
^  exitta  in  every  part  of  the  world,*V  Mrs.  F*-«ke  *'  ^"^^^^ 
^pedient  to  ooqsuh  those  feir*  travellers,  who  hate  obliged  the 
iporUi  wiA  an  account  of  their  jwrneyinga."  •     •     h 

S*  Unhappily,  in  somecas^s,  "  expectation  hat  been  pnncipallT 
disappointed ;''  and  ^»  Mrs,  Thrale-Piozzi,  her  who  had  revelled 
IB  the  instruction  of /o4fi«(i»  {ihui  minute  critic  tf  female  dress^ 
as  well  as  greas  instructor  of  his  age)"  gives,  it  seems,  no  other 
infornation  than  that  ••  the  plait  round  the  bodkiu  of  the  Pie^ 
mootese,  with  little  variation,  formed  the  head-dress  of  Italy  and 
Germany!"  This  is  certainly  very  provoking  !  That  a  lady  of 
eminent  Ulenls  (and  who  had  «*  revelled  in  the  instruction  of  the 
great  inaractor  of  his  age")  should  make  the  grand  tour  of  Ei*^ 
rope,  and  notice  nothing  "  but  the  plait  round  the  bodkin  . 

•*  This  disappointment,  however,  is  amply  compensated  by 
uthec  fair  writers,  who,  as  Mrs.  F— *ke  remarks,  «  treat  with 
opposite  vmrmtb  on  ewry  mode  and  form  of  every  article  of  dress» 
in  everjf  variety  of  situation/' 

"  Confined  as  I  am  within  certain  limits,,  it  would  be  a  vain  attempt 
in  me  to  folbw  these  fair  ladies  throughout  their  travels.  It  may, 
however,  be  useful  to  railtiners  and  mantua-makers  in  the  coun*, 
try,  to  be  informed,  that  the  Records  contain  an  accurate  ac- 
count of  the  costumes  of  St  Petersburgh,  Tartary,  Coustenti- 
■ople,  Athens,  Wallachiaf,  Lapland,  Icelanji,  Qjeenlaud  J,  Bue. 
BOS  Ayres,  China,  and  Japan. 

♦""Why^exclude  the  other  sex  ?  Whattravels  were  ever  pub- 
lished more  worthy  of  a  female  pen,  or  female  perusal,  than  ^the 
<<  ryghte  merrie  ^nd  couceitede**  Toura  o£  a  certain  celebrated 
^•Knig/UJ^rriffitr 

f  *^  ^or.  m^ob  of  thi&  information-  Mw«  F» acknowledges  herself 
indj^bt^d  to  tjhe  present  INlbrgi^^vine.  of  A-       ■    ,  whom  she  chai- 
fiicteris^^  ^fit,  ^^  %rigi4  pht^rver,**  and  '^  severe  scrotinizer  of  fi^ 
male  cpstifp^/*     Uer  descriptions  of  the  Besses  worn  by  tlie  lady 
of  t^e  Govii^cqpr  of.  KaraslfOfori  in. Tartarian  Russia,  and  by  the 
sUter  of  the.  prip^  n^iuiater  of  the  Khan  of  Tartaiy,  areuncom* 
^on|y  intei;c^pg^.    The  latter  lady »  par4iculariyi  waa  so  learned 
i|.  wpipaiij  of,  fi^lfifin,  that  the  Margiavine  declares,   "  the  finest 
laces  did  not  surprize  her  r*     In  the  isle  of  i>^fo#,  where,  I^frs. 
F-r-ske.  sajTfk  *'  the  fountain   still  exists,  beside  which  Ariad^ie 
^ept,  the  9)gn(  of  her  lover,  and  where  Bacchus  found  her,.  tfa< 
ftir  pilgrifn.(i^e.  the  Margravine  of  A         '        )  beheld' a  iV^Jnarr, 
majclen  inh^r  feslivQ  dmis,  aihicb  she  has.  described^  though  wiA 
lew,£iilf^ft^{«i|ithafl  Mw«ld.  satisfy  the  ardent  admirers  of  Greciaii 
antiquity ;  A  sl^offt  ch^wise,  reai^iug  fa  ker  knees  served  as  m 
JfitifOQfp^     if  ^  t^  remModer  let  the  raader  consult  tbes^I^trr 
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^  ^e  pecaliar  beattti^  of  Mfs.  F— «ke'8  style,  by  which  her 
Itet  stores  of  koov^ledge  and  learning  ^fe  displayed  to  such  ad- 
Vantage,  erery  relvier  of  taste  must  already  have  felt  and  ackndw' 
tedged.     I  cannot,  however,  resist  the  temptation  of  presenting 

^vine's  "  Travets»*^  May  not  this  Naxiote  chemise  be  the  pro- 
totype of  our  London  Invisible  Petticoat  f  At  Athens^  ••  the  very' 
name  of  wl^ich/*  saith  our  learned  mantua-maker,  '*  inspires  re-** 
spec€  and  delight,**  her  ladyship  saw  a  species  of  niay^  'f  that  sHe 
had  no  idea  of !"  Happy  am  I  to  add,  that  Mrs.  F.  <«  has  suf« 
ficiently  availed  beraelf  of  its  various  elegance,  in  the  stays  of  her 
mfablishment.'*  The  BiTargravinei  though  the  immediate  object 
^  her  research^  was  dress,  did  not,  it  appears,  disdain  to  collect 
information  relative  to  the  p6litical  constitutions  of  the  states  she 
tisited  ;  witness  her  remarks  on  Turkey:  **  The  Turks,"  she  ob- 
aerves,  **  in  their  conduct  towards  the  Fair  Sex,  are  an  exampU  la 
mH  other  nations,  A  Turk  has  his  bead  cut  otF,  his  papers  are  ez^^ 
aiming,  eyery  thtn^  he  has  in  hifi  house  seized ;  but  his  wife  ti! 
provided  foT^^^er  jew^is  are  left  her.*^ 

X*  **  The  OopeiiDagen  expeditioo  having  sailed,  Mrs.  F-^^ke 
immediately  proceeded  to  airect  her  attention  to  that  quarter; 
^'  the  mind,*'  as  she  observes,  **  being  naturally  impressed  with 
oar  national  fortunes,  however  employed,  is  unconsciously  led  to 
may  pfominent  scene  ip  which  they  are  involved!  On  the  present 
occasion,  therefore,  the  eye  turns  to  thfe  norths  and  while  aHected 
W  the  most  anxious  solicitude  for  the  result  of  our  martial  exer-K 
tioos,  curiosity  is'allve  to  form  acquaintance  with  the  costume  of 
Sufcden.**  (The  Ministers,  it  shoulil  sieem,  had  nof  then  apprized 
Mrs,  F— *ke  of  the  exact  destination  of  the  expedition.)  Wh<^ 
can  forbear  svrapalhizing  with  the  fiiir  author,  wnen  she  declares 
that  **  with  this  impression,  the  Recorder  of  Fashion  has  turned 
over  several  volumes,  whose  nigged  relations  would  freeze  the  ear 
finehf  tundd  to  the  ha^rmoiiy  of  modem  civilization  /*;  **  with  what 
additional  force,*'  she  adds,  **  must  the  energies  of  tliut' heroism 
be  exerted^  whos^  lawel- wreath'  will  crown  a  favoured  fmr ;  nor 
will  it  weaken  the  natural  firmness  of  that  step,  the  occasion  of 
which  will  direct  the'  course^  of  thousands  of  agile  nymphs,  be** 
decked  with  all  the  trophi&V  of  the  day,  through  the  sprightly 
dance,  to  suffer  the  pleasing  conteuiplation.  The  ribbons  of  one 
glorious  day  twined  around  the  braws  of  love,  may  have  sonae 
vi^etghtin  thVcreitidn  of  anctther.*'  {Qvdre^,  Another'  ribbon  or 
another  hero  ?)  "  Who  that  ha*  sbiftred  even  the  poignant  pang4 
of  partibgi' will  not,  at  scfme  pleasing  interval,  look  forward  to  a 
Stralsnnd  bonnet,  Zealandian  ornament  ?" 

«*How  cloee  and  striking  the  coiinecdon  between  millinery  and 
heroism  !  And  how  mpst  it  have  fired  the  bosoms  of  a  Cathcart 
fltid'a  Gambierf  to  reflect  that,  if  success  crowned  their  efforts^ 
^hey  would  iiotQnlv  recaive  the  thanks  of  the  Parliament,.butlike* 
W)$^  be^  haiiited  down  to  pd'steVity  by  Mfs.  F-^We  in  a  Stralatind^ 
tMo«t'o^  OolifeG(ha]j(eti'ca|>1 

Ta 
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them  with  •  few  additional  extracts,  which  seem  to  me  to  cany  the 
Je-M^focii^icoi  of  grace  and  elegaiice»as  far  as  ear  Gothic  tongae 
will  allow, 

**  Read  her  description  of  a  «d/ : 

**  To  the  various  conformatioas  of  the  wreath  that  po  fitly 
adoros  the  fairest  hivwa,  it  nuist  not  be  omitted  to  add  the  veil, 
traitspaivnt  inTealitttre  of  blaahiag  innocence,  vying  with  the  Pa- 
rian marble  around  which  it  entwines  its  mazy  folds,  or  floating 
6n  the  gentle  breeze  of  summer,  to  half  disclose  a  whiteness  so- 
penor  to  its  own." 

**  OfGemim^.  she  remarks.  .    .      .  ' 

^  Like  its  native  immortality »  it  abandons  all  distinct! ous,  and 
9Qara  into  the  air,  or  peuetcates  the  deep,  skims  the  surface  of 
-  the  lake  (the  lakes  of  Cumberland,  probubly]  or  traces  man  over 
the  whole  of  the  vanegoted  globe  I** 

**   On  the  subject  of  «%.«•  bhe  obsjerves, 

•*  In  many  ancient  paintintr^,  Nature,  the  great  mother  of  true 

Sniu?,  is  made  to  perform  this  ta-*k  with  the  hair.  Sweetly  di« 
evelled,  ft  seema  to  wind  round  the  form,  like  a  brf  aiding  radi- 
mntr ;  or  waviugvanton  ringlets  to  represent  the  loving  ivy,  sport- 
ing round  its  parent  tree." 

••  But  what  I  am,  perllaps,  inclined  to  admire  the  moaty  is 
the  exquisite  periphrasis,  by  which  she  describes  a  fashionable 
lady's  hands  and  feet ;  a  subject,  certainly,  of  great  delicacy.  It 
is  in  her  £s»y  on  Gloves,  of  which  she  obser\'es,^  that  they  are 
^  the  preservers  of  that  aiort  kapp^  cxrreMi/v,  and  attrnctvoe  ap^ 
pend^e  to  female  beauty,  the  hand,  the  medium  of  the  most  ex-> 
•Ited  and  interesting  feelings  of  the  human  heart !" 

**  It  is  not  every  female,  who  suffers  you  to  take  her  by  this 
**  most  happy  extremity'*  that  can  so  happily  describe  it.  Speak- 
ing  of  the  modem  fiemaleshoe,  while  she  candidly  acknowledges^ 
that  it  is  deficient  in  the  simple  elegance  of  the  Greek  and  RoDian^ 
yet,  she  adds,  **  let  us  not  contemn  that  well-formed  guardian  of 
the^bof,  that,  while  it  braces  without  violating,  preserves  that 
hemitifiU  tmd  haeresHmg  exiremk^m  which  moving  with  agile  grace- 
fulness, gives  life  and  spirit  to  every  part  of  me  body.  Of  th« 
angelic  petson  of  £m,  it  is  the  chief  praise,  in  the  verse  of  Mil- 
ton, that 

<•  Grace  was  in  all  her  steps ; 

lu  every  gesture  dignity  and  love.** 

*'  How  charming  tliis  reflection  on  the  '*  beautiful  and  interest* 
log  extiemiUes"  of  the  First  of  Women  !!* 

••  .We  dare,  not,  cannot,  an}'  farther  trespass  on  obr  Author's 
critical  domain ;  but  mast'  send  our  readers  themselves  to 
gather  its  remaining  flowers,  which,  we  can  tell  them,  are 
.well  worth  the  trouble  of  picking.  Meantime  we  request 
him  to  accept  our  hearty  thanks  for  the  pleasure- which  hq 
has  uttbrded  us.  As  to  thus  literary-mifltner, — we  cannot 
but  compliittent  the  Sages  of  Bond-street^  upon  their  ac« 
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gaisition  of  so  valuable  an  instructor;  she  hag  certainly  sup* 
plied  ihem  with  a  series  of  lectures  upon  almost  the  only  suo- 
ject  which  they  are  able  to  understand,  or  coospetent  to  ap- 
preciate ;  and  if  their  sense  of  gratitude  bears  any  proportion 
to  their  admiration  of  themsetves,  or  to  their  contempt  of 
dec^icy^  they  will  not  fail  to  raise  a  statue  to  Mrs.  Fiske. 

Modem  Medicine ;  containing  a  brief  Exposition  of  the  priii- 
cipal  Discoverici  and  Doctrines  that,  have  occanontd  the 
'recent  Advancement  of  Medical  Philosophy ^  with  Strictnree 
on  the  present  State  of  Medical  Practice,  and  an  Enjuirf 
how  Jlar  the  Principles  of  the  Healing  Jrt  may  become  the 
Subjects  of  unprofessional  Research.  By  David  Uwins^ 
M.  £K  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  Lou- 
don,  and  Author  of  the  Medical  Articles  in  Dr.  Gregory's 
Eocj'clopasdia.    pp.  199,  8vo,  6s.  boards.    Tipper^  1808* 

THIS  work  consists  of  nine  chapters,  in  the  first  of  which 
the  author  has  favoured  us  with  a  prospectus  of  the  wholel 

^  To  appeal,**  says  he,  <<  from  the  misconception  of  the  igno- 
rant, and  misrepresentation  of  the  inimical,  to  the  good  sense  and 
ardour  of  the  public,  was  my  principal  object  in  the  execntion  of 
the  present  treatise,  which  is  intended  to  convey  such  informatioii  ' 
respecting  the  science  and  practice  of  medicine,  as,  while  it  iiw 
fttnicts  the  professional  student,  shall  interest  the  man  of  genera) 
intellieence ;  while  it  endeavours  to  collect  and  fashion  into  one 
body  the  various  members  of  which  modern  medicine  is  composed^ 
will,  at  the  same  time,  attempt  to  mould  this  mass  into  snch  form 
as  not  to  terrify  the  uninitiated  beholder. 

**  In  fine,'*  continues  he,  "  it  is  my  wish  to  give  such  a  general 
Tiew  of  the  medical  art,  as,  not  intended  solely  for  the  publip» 
shall  be  open  to  public  inspection;  to  state  the  grounds  upon 
which  is  argued  the  improved  condition  of  this  art,  to  shew  that 
'  medicine  need  only  be  better  known  to  sscure  the  esteem  of 
mankind,'  apd  to  draw  that  line  of  distinction,  which  exclusivelf 
of  artifice,  and  independently  of  interest,  must  ever  divide  the 
professional  from  the  popular  cultivation  of  medical  philosophy." 
p.4^ 

The  execution  of  this  prospectus  is  commenced  in  the  se- 
cond chapter,  by  an  historical  sketch  of  what  the  author 
chuses  to  call  *'  the  progress  of  medical  discovery,'' — ^in 
which  he  begins  with  the  very  origin  of  medicine,  and  ends 
with  the  doctrines  of  the  Edinburgh  School.  We  are  afraid 
however  that  he  has  not  been  able  "  to  mould  this  mass  into 
such  form  as  not  to  terrify  the  uninitiated  beholder/'  In- 
deed he  seems  to  be  » little  afraid  of  this  himself. 


"  Shpuld  any  improfebDionial  reader,**  observes  Dr.  If.  *»  Kavjl 
Temtured  thas  far,  lie  will,  1  am  appreliensive,  be  disposed  to  »cV 
Ctise  me  of  having  directly  departed  from  iqy  original  proposal  of 
giving  an  air  of  popularity  to  the  present  work.  He  therefora 
**  requests  such  reader's  further  indulgence  of  accompanying  At«| 
%  little  longer  on  the  road,  })efore  he  gives  way  to  the  tediDm  of 
travelling,  or  breads  out  ipto  exdMmaStion^  Qo  the  barri^nn^ss  of 
the  prospects !  l"  p.  33-4. 

Proceeding  in  his  journey  then,  the  author  iq  his  thUd 
chapter  brings  forward  a  disquisition  on  the  cjuesfiou  con* 
Cerning  system  and  experience. '  **  There  is  and  always  has 
Wen,"  says  he,  *'  a  class  of  men  who  indiscriminateli'  decry 
the  one,  and  laud  the  other— rw ho  contetnp  reasonm^  .i^po 
commend  empiricjlsm."  Our  author  however  is  a  supponer  of 
reasoning  and  system.  . 

*«  And  further,  with  regard  tp  Ibe  lufluepc^  yil^ich  eyeij  n  bi» 
gotted  attachment  to  systam  ia  calculated  to  possess  over  the  Hiinds 
of  individuals;  we  shall  find  it  to  be  less  injurious  in  a  practical 
point  of  view  than  might  be  im^gine^.  \Vhi)e  theeoifNrical  nprse 
/contumaciously  adheres  to  the  practice  of  torti^riq^^  your  jpfapis, 
by  the  fillets,  rollers,  bandages,  and  other  cruel  implements  of 
Ifhe  nursery,  because,  and  only  because,  her  predecessors  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  nursing  have  done  so  before  her;  while  the  gos- 
nping  and  empirical  pour  down  their  4r^uehts  for  no  weightier 
reasoh  than  that  the  same  medicines  have  l)een  administered  to 
others  in  similar  situations^^the  systematic  I  am  persuaded,  how-r 
ever  painful  it  might  prove  to  act  contrary  to  his  preconceptions, 
would  pay  the  first  ^tention  to  the  bedside  call  of  nature,  reason, 
and  true  experience^r-dnd  even  while  combating  disease  undj^r  the 
Winers  of  Erunoniai^isiii,  w^pld  fprsaVe  l)is  cause  r^^her  than  hi^ 
patient."  p.  39- 

But  while  our  author  supports  systen),  ^e  19  no)  h\\^^  tp 
the  various  causes  of  error  to  vfhic\\  i(  !«  pbQp:^ioi]8.  Ttieit^ 
^causes  he  iopludea  under  four  general  bead^  aacl  applies  Iq 
jLhem  the  deaominationsof  Empirical, Hypothetical^Nfetaphy- 
9ical,  and  Physical — each  of  which  he  aefine9  and  illustrates. 

1  he  fourth  chapter  is  employed  in  canvassing  the  theory 
of  Dr.  Brown.  Here  we  haye  first  a  brief  exposition  of  the 
tenets  of  this  writer — next  a  criticism  on  the  doctrine  of  ex« 
.citemenl,  fallowed  by  an  accopntof  9ome  of  the  advantagea 
ivhich  Medicine  has  received  from  this  doctrine — and,  lastly^ 
the  *^ pro  and  con^'  of  Brunoniapism  is  considered  in  ^po- 

fdexy,  Cold^  Consumption^  Convulsive  Affections,  and  in? 
aniile  Ailments.     In  6ur  turn  yfe  shall  here  try  the  j7ro  aiKt 
pou  of  our  aulhor*9  reasoning  in  regard  to  apoplexy.    • 

<<  That  suspension  or  interruption  of  the  animal  function^  which 
ppnstittttes  a  greater  qr  minor  degree  j^f  an  apjoplectic  paroxy^itt| 
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hni  80  lon^  been  Rttiibatec)  to  pretiture  on  the  bniD«  ather  trom 
«n  iDordinute  distension  6f  its  tessets,  from  too  rapid  a  cireulatiou 
jthrough  these  vessels,  or  frotb  their  rupture  ihd  con9equcnt  rfiu* 
4ioii  of  blood  upon  the  brain ;  and  th^  notion  hiid  been  so  loiig 
prevalent,  that  depletion  in  these  ck^es  ^^^  iitperioasly  cklled  fdr, 
mod  absolutely  necessary  to  recovery,  that  it  supposed  no  incoDft« 
derable  share  of  independent  judgment  to  quiescieil  h  eoricliision» 
which  had  such  prescriptive  anthority  in  its  faT«ur.  Hr.  Brofrii 
however  fearlessly  advanced  into  the  6 eld  bf  c<introvei^,  aii4 
roandiy  challenged  the  legitfoiacy  of  the  inference  upon  whicb 
th«  practice  referred  to  had  been  eraiited.  Apoplejtyi  in  the  sjra* 
tem  of  BrowD,  is  a  consequence  of  debility,  or,  in  his  phraseology* 
deficient  excitement — to  remove  this  debility,  to  restore  this  ex* 
citement,  are,  he  contends,  the  sole  views  which  ought  to  regiH 
late  the  treatment  of  the  disorder  in  ^ue^tioo ;  >nd  on  this  ground 
be  argues  not  merely  the  inutility,  but  the  positive  dahgcr  of  eva« 
cnation,  which  cann6t  bnt  tend  t6  increiisc  that  weakness  which  it 
9aght  to  be  the  physician's  objett  to  eotint«ract<j 

**  Now  there  cannot  be  a  qvestMn  that  the  mtfjotity  of  i(>6p1ecN 
tic  attacks  suppose  this  debility  for  whicb  our  author* argnes^l  ia 
equally  certain,  that  the  leading  principle  in  practice  is  to  obviate 
this  impeded  or  diminished  energx*!— 4t  is  still  further  granted,  thift 
as  well  in  reference  to  the  particular  complaint  under  notice  as  fo 
many  others,  a  neglect  of  preserving  this  piinfie  object  in  sight 
has  occasioned  much  and  serious  error.  But  the  voice  of  general 
laws  mdst  not  deafen  us  to  the  urgent  abd  immediate  demands  of 
partieular  circumstances ;  and,  indeed,  soch  particular*,  when  re- 
garded in  a  proper  light,  do  by  no  means  ihterfere  with  primary  6t 
nindamental  principles. 

«  1  am  called  to  the  bedside  of  m  partimnrt  whoae  aniAlHtioo  is 
sospend'ed,  in  conae^iiience  of  blood  flowing  witji  ainre  velocity, 
or  in  greater  quantity,  through  the  vebteh  of  the  bead,  than  is 
consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  the  heahhy  stittc  this  dc»i 
ran|;ed  condition  of  the  circulation  has  probably  been  induced 'by 
nn  msuftcient  ener^  in  the  living  power,  or  by  defective  exciter 
ment;  allowing  this  to  be  the  ease,  and  conceding  at  the  same 
time  to  the  position,  that  evacuations  of  blood  tend  to  debilitate^ 
ithe  urgency  of  the  circumstances  demand  me  to  have  recourse  to 
this,  the  only  medbs  perhap§  of  preserving  the  vital  principle  froiA 
entire  extinction.  To  set  abo|^  stiroulatine  th«f  system  white  ijik 
the  state  we  are  now  supposing,  woirld  be  like  throwing  impedi^ 
ipienta  to  the  laading  of  anrarmy,  wtson  the  ptrmy  stood  marshalled 
^n  our  shores.'*  p.  ^7* 

We  must  confess  that  we  hftve  never  ^een  the  pro  ^nd  eon 
•f  any  question  considered  in  this  manner  before.  ^'  I  am 
called  to  the  bedside  of  -a  patient  whose  anrination  is  sus« 
pended,  in  consequence  of  blood  floj^ing  with  more  velocity, 
or  in  greater  quantity^  through  the  vessels  of  the  headj  than 
j^^asiitent  with  the  m^itteoaoce  of  the  healthy  state."    It 
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may  be  bnrd  to  say  what  our  author  means  by  ^*  suspended 
animation*' — bui  we  should  suppose;  that  unoer  this  condi- 
tion of  the  system,  the  blood  would  scarcely  be  "  flo^v'mg 
with  more  veloeity,  or  in  greater  quantity,  through  the  ves^ 
sels  of  the  head,  than  is  consistent  with  the  maintenance  of 
the  healthy  state.!'  Neither  eao  we  readilj'  understand,  how 
*'  this  deransed  condition  of  the  circulation" — this  flowing 
of  the  blood  with  more  velocity,  or  in  greater  qnantity, 
through  the  vessels  pf  the  head,  conid  have  "  been  induced 
by  an  insufficient  energy  in  the  living  power,  or  by  defective 
•excitement."  Nay,  we  have  always  been  accnstoraed  to  un- 
«lerstand  just  the  very  reverse — that  defective  ej^citemont  of 
insufficient  energy  diminished  the  flowing  of  the  blood,  ^ 
'*  Allowing  this  to  be  the  case,  and  conceding  at  the  same 
time  to  the  position,  tliat  evacuations  of  blood  tend  to  debi- 
litate, the'urgency  of  the  circumstances  demand  us  to  have 
recourse"  to  every  cordial  and  invigorating  power  '*  as  the 
jooly  means  perhaps  of  preserving  the  vital  principle  from  ^ 
entire  extinction.  To  set  abopt '  evacuating  "  the  system, 
nrhile  in  the  state  we  are  now  supposing,  would  belike" 
l>loeding.  an  army  after  it  bad  been  exhausted  by  severe 
itiarchine  and  fignting,  arfdjarge  doses  of  brandy  and  opiuu) 
given  to  Keep  up  its  energies  and  its  courage. 

We'would  therefore  advise  our  author  to  pause  a  little  by 
the  bedside  of  his  patient,  in  order  to  consider  the  pro  and 
con  of  his  doctrine,  before  he  orders  the  lancet  to  be  unr 
sl^eathed.  He  tells  us,  indeed,  •'  that  the  vojce  of  gf^nernl 
'laws  must  not  deafen  us  to  the  urgent  and  immedisite  de- 
mands of  particular  circumstances.'*  Be  it  so. — But  in  the 
present  case  what  are  these  circnmstances — or  where  are  the  " 
proofs  of  this  *•  flowing  of  the  blood  with  more  velocity,  or 
in  greater  quantity,  through  the  vessels  of  the  head  V*  Is  it" 
enough  to  say,  that  it  '*  has  probahly  been  induced  by  an 
insufficient  energy  in  the  living  power,  or  by  defective  exciter 
ment?"  •  This  doctrine  may  suit  those,  who  hold, that  apo- 
plexy is  occasioned  by  an  accuiuulation  and  congestion  of 
the  blood  in  the  vessels  of  the  l\ead ;  but  it  will  never  do  for 
our  author,  who  makes  the  blood  flow  uith  more  velocity,  or 
in  greater  quantity,  through  these  vessels,  **  than  is  ^'onsistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  the  healthy  state." 

We  are  not  more  tinctured  with  Brunonian  principles  than 
our  author  himself.  Nay,  we  perfectly  agree  wiih  the  gene- 
rality of  the  objections  which  he  has  brought  against  them. 
At  the  same  time  he  has  not  raised  the  least  uoubt  in  oiir^ 
minds  with  regard  to  thf  doctrine  of  apoplexy,  ^vhicii  tiK-.sc* 
principles  support.     Let  him  look  into  the  evidence  whi^j 
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Pruncmian  philosophy  sngg^ests  in  suppprt  of  the  doctriD«» 
that  apoplexy  is  ciiused  by  bervous  derangement — next  into 
jblie  evidence  of  the  plethoric  doctrine  of  congestion  or  ac- 
cumulation in  the  vessels  of  the  bead^  as  well  as  into  bis  owni 
of  the  increased  velocity,  &c,  of  the  blood  in  these  said  ven- 
sels;  and  then  let  him  decide  without  prejudice  or  partiality. 
And  should  he  not  be  satisfied  with  this  view  of  tbe  subject, 
let  him  revert  to  experience,  and  see  how  many  apoplectics 
either  he  himself  or  any  one  else  has  cured,  in  fact,  by  blood- 
letting, or  any  other  part  of  the  itntiphlogistic  or  antiphletbo- 
ric  practice.  We  think  we  can  trace  the  source  of  our  au- 
thor's stray  ip  this  matter  to  his  motto — '^  Media  quodaoi- 
uiodo  inter  diversas  senteptias."  By  attempting  to  amal^a- 
niate,  as  it  were,  the  two  dpctrines,  and  the  practices  resulting 
from  them,  he  has  spoiled  them  both,  and  allowed  his  philo- 
sophic spirit  to  depart  for  a  season.  In  hopes  that  it  has 
returned,  we  shajl  proceed  to  accompany  him  ''a  little  longer 
on  the  road,"  and  shall  inciiide  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh 
chapters,  in  this  stage  of  our  journey,  the  drift  of  the  whole 
of  which  we  have  at  the  beginning  of  the  latter. 

"  It  has  been  my  endeavour  ia  the  two  preceding  chapters  (the 
fifth  aod  sixth)  to  ^\r&  the  reader  an  insight  into  the  nature«and 
/objects  pf  chemistry,  to  illustrate  the  grent  improvements  of  the 
moderns  in  tliis  department  of  knowledge,  and  to  shew  the  inti- 
mate connection  of  chemical  with  physiological  science*  It  now 
remains  for  xt^e  to  state,  how  far  in  my  opinion  chemistry  has  and 
may  be  rendered  subservient  to  the  advancement  of  medicine ;  and 
how  far  its  powers  have  been  miscalculated,  or  its  province  mis-  * 
taken,  in  regulating  the  administration  of  remediate  agents.** 
p.  135. 

This  occupies  the  seventh  chapter — to  which  is  added 
''  one  or  two  remarks  on  that  practice  which  has  recently 
become  so  prevalent  in  this  country;  and  which  has  called  ' 
forth  tlje  encomiums  of  9ome,  while  it  has  served  for  the  in- 
vectives of  others — I  mean  that  founded  upon  the  supposi- 
tion, th^t  almost  all  the  maladies  to  which  the  body  is  inci- 
dent, hai^e  more  or  less  connection  either  with  intestinal 
impurities  and  obstruc:tions,  or  at  least  with  derangement'  19 
f he  digestive  organs." 

The  practice  to  which  our  author  here  alludes  is  purgation. 
And  it  is  taking  loo  narrow  a  view  of  purgative  medicines, 
he  thinks — nay,  in  his  opinion^  it  is  altogether  misconceiving 
the  mode  of  their  action  to  suppose,  that  they  are  in  all  cases 
directly  debilitating.  *'  In  common  with  others,"  says  he, 
*'  it  has  been  my  fate  to  witness  the  sudden  and  almost  total 
dissipation  of  diseases,  which  would  on  all  hands  be  admitted 
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to  argne  much  weaknessj  merely  by  the  administration  of 
cathartics,  and  that  too  when  they  have  for  a  long  time  re- 
fused to  yield  to  stimulant  or  tonic  medicines."  (p.  153).  On 
the  other  side  of  the  question,  "  in  common  with  others,  it 
hfts  been  our  fete  to  witness*  no  such  thing  **  by  the  ^idaii- 
nistration  of  calhartics."  '*  Media  quodammodo  utter  divtrsas 
%enUuttair 

In  our  author's  opinion,  "  the  operation  of  purgative  nie- 
dtcines  is  fourfold.  They  in  the  firet  instance  serve  to  dis- 
charge extraneous  matter  from  the  stomach  and  intestines^^ 
ivhich,  if  permitted  to  remain,  would  prove  a  source  of  irri- 
tation,, as  well  as  mechanical  obstruetion,  to  the  influence 
'and  operation  of  exciting  agents — they,  in  the  second  pluce^ 
augment  the  secretions  from  the  glands  of  the  intestines — 
they,  thirdly,  serve  to  divest  the  noids  from  other  parts  of 
the  body — and,  fourthly,  they  Communicate  an  impulse  and 
activity  to  the  frame  universjilly.  Hence  their  respective  use 
in  bilious,  in  hypochondriac  and  in  febrile  ufTections,  in  dis- 
eases originating  in  or  connected  with  a  torpid  state  of  the 
intestinal  glands,  in  apoplectic  menaces  or  attacks^  and  lastly^ 
lA  almost  all  diseases  of  debilijty  ! !  I'' 

^  Afler  this  admiseion,  I  snrely  shall  not  be  sospected  of  party 
Sfarit  in  the  few  ntnctares  which  I  deem  it  incumbent  on  me  to 
!»»,  upon  the  gastric  and  intefltiaal  mg^,  both  professional  and 
jpoblic,  of  the  day.'*  p.  194. 

We  warmly  recommend  the  serious  perusal  of  th^ese  stric-- 
tares  to  all  who  are  imbued  with  this  ''  gastfic  and  inlestibal 
rage^**  especially  to  tliose  who  are  never  eaiy  bai  when  their 
patients  are  on  the  chaise  percSe — and  if  they  read  with  profit^ 
an  end  will  be  put  to  much  **  gastric  and  intestinal  **  de- 
•trnction. 

As  to  our  author  himself,  while  we  admire  his  ^'strictuires'' 
we  cannot  altogether  admire  his  consistency.  We  believe 
most  of  our  readers .  will  be  of  the  same  opinion  vfheq, 
they  have  considered  his  pros  and  cons  on  the  present  sub« 
ject.  Here  again  the  spirit  of  his  motto  has  forsaken  hiin, 
U'e  quote  the  following  passage  in  iilttstration,after  the  higti 
Encomiums  which  we  have  just  seen  on  ^*  purgative  med^ 
cines,"  with  their  "use  in  almost  all  diseases  of  debility." 

**  I  express  mys«lf  strongly,  frooi  a  conviction^  that  the  popular 
mige  for  purgative  courses  requires  to  be  strennously  opposed ;  and 
I  am  rather  apprehensive,  that  the  character  of  some  medical 
works,  and  the  practice  of  some  most  respectable  and  able  physir 
cians  of  the  present  day,  however  to  a  certain  extent  in  theiar 
selves  proper,  are  rather  calcMfated  to  encourage  than  check  that 
lurqpeniity  in  the  public,  parttculady  among^  persons  in  the  kigbf»f 


dbstct  #r  «oci«tf I  to  tnppoie,  fbat  ihmr  ctomfteh  and  bowels  SHif 
Iffi  cleared  out  yiod  cleantfl  for  freisb  4|fte,  io  the  Mme  vianner  m 
^eir  flprvttDty  w^h  their  wioe  glasKet*  I  woui4  rather  wwh  th^m 
to  be  iiiif»refl0ed  with  the  opt)pn.p««  ootioo*  ^hich  to  say  the  lea^l^ 
would  be  inueh  nearer  the  truth,  that  every  time  they  take  a  pur^t 
they  take  a  dram*  I  would  at  the  same  time  define  a  dram»  dqH 
•a  it  appears  io  the  dictiooary»  **  such  a  quantity  of  distilled  spirit 
mk  h  usually  drank  at  once/'  but  a  something,  whether  coming 
from  the  druggist's  shop  or  the  distiller's^ warehouse,  which  exciiet 
0  pari  or  ike  whole  rf  the  Hmng  tyttem  into  forcihU  or  prtterw^ 
iprmi  cHion^  $o  he  Jmhwed  by  a  corresponding  degree  of  dolMif^ 
ipid  aO  iis  trmm  rf  dt$tremng  comeequence^f^^-f^ixd  tor  the  aptitnda 
of  m^  defipition  I  would  appeal  to  the  cava  of  those  truly  pitiabia 
invalids,  one  or  more  of  whom  you  see  in  almost  every  travelling 
couApany  you  enter,  who  with  sallow  sicklv  countenances,  diaor- 
dered  stomach  and  bowels,  and  dejectea  irritable  minds,  art 
crowding  to  Bath  or  to  Cheltenham,  or  trying  other  equally  vaia 
expedients,  in  order  to  restore  that  natural  tone  and  salutary  ac- 
tion of  the  viscera,  which  have  fallen  irrecoverable  victims  to  irre^ 
gular  habits,  erroneous  notions  of  disease,  and  imprudent  recourse 
to  remedie^^vain  expedients  I  say-— for  the  relief  they  are  seeking 
srljl  be  temporary*— the  excitation  they  procure  transient,  till  at^ 
length  their  punishment  and  their  saffieriDgs  will  come  to  leaan^ 
ble  those  of  Sisyphu»--a8  regularly , as  they  roll  away  the  kwd*  at 
regularly  it  will  return  upoo  them."  p.  l60. 

We  pome  now  to  the  eighth  chapter  of  *'  Modern  Medi- 
cine/' at  the  beginoinff  of  which  we  find  the  following  quea- 
aioo  apil  answer: — ^^  How  far  ought  the  medical  learning  of 
ibe  iiQ professional  to  extend  f  Just  far  enough  to  make 
iheiB  *  know  how  little  is  to  be  known'."  What  a^  blessing 
ia  aociely  if  ail  who  ply  io  the  profession  had  jW  this  learn- 
ing! In  the  succeeding  parts  of  this  chapter  we  have  a 
discussion  on  the  insufficiency  of  theory  to  constitnte  the 
pracliitoner — observations  on  8yste4Q;is  of  Klooiestic  lnedici^e^ 
' — objections  to  these  systems-^nexi,  a  disquisition  on  the 
'^  impossibility  of  the  unprofessional  practice  of  inedicHie" 
* — ^0(1  lastly^  a  statement  of  a  '•  proper  kind  and  degree  of 
fPfuiir  imirHclion**  In  the  ninth  and  last  chapter,  the  au- 
thor delivers  an  address  to  the  general  reader  and  the  medw 
^  aUidealy  which  we  aball  leave  them  to  discuss  at  their  lei« 
»ure. 

Thus  we  have  accompanied  our  author  through  the  whole 
of  his  Journey;  and  we  scarcely  think,  that  he  can  justly 
^omplain  either  that  we  have  **  given  way  to  the  tedium  of 
travelling,  or  broken  out  into  exciamations  on  the  barreo* 
liess  of  the  prospects*"  He  hasr  given  us  reason  indeed  to 
differ  with,  bim  a  little  by  the  way;  but  upon  the  whole,  we 
]i^ve  fxw^i  louiQ  rather  a  pteasaiii  and  an  imtructive  compa- 
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uon.  '  We  cflDiiot  say,  however^  that  he  has  broaght  us 
thiongh  a  country  very  rich  or  fertile.  We  liave  seen  "  a 
brief  exposition  of  the  principal  discoveries  and  doctrines "^ 
of  Bjodern  science,  but  little  of  '•  the  recent  advancement 
of  medtcal  philosophy."  What  do  we  know  of  physiology? 
Arc  not  most  of  the  questions  in  that  science  "  still  sub  ju*. 
diotV^  What  do  we  know  of  pathology — of  the  proximate 
cause  of  disease?  "  How  far  does  the  new  chemistry  apply 
lo  medicine?"' — ^Or  how  far  has  it  improved  the  healing art^? 
Dttle  or  nothing  at  all,  as  the  seventn  chapter  of  ''  Modem 
Medicine"  sufficiently  testifies.  How  far  does  the  chief 
merit  of  this  work  extend  ?  **  Just  far  enough  to  make  i/s  ^ 
**  know  how  little  is  rea//y  known.'* 

How  valuable  in  society  is  the  physician  aware  of  this  fact, 
wbo  has  made  a  regular  study  of  his  profession — who  has 
traced  it  in  its  progress,  and  marked  its  imperfections — who 
C8D  distinguish  between  what  is  known  and  what  is  not 
known — between  the  use  and  abuse  of  system — between  A 
lash  and  vulgar  empiricism,  and  a  true  and  solid  experience 
— who  approaches  (he  b,edside  of  his  patient,  imbued  with 
the  spirit  of  a  *' true  and  genuine  philosophy  ^^—ready  to 
investigate  the  causes  of  his  patient's  disorder — to  pry  into 
tbeir  efiecls,  and  to  adopt  the  measures  that  are  best  calcu- 
lated to  remove  these  eflects — *^  to  pour  oil  into  the  wounds 
of  the  mind,''  "  as  well  as  to  prescribe  for  the  maladies  of 
the  body" — in  short,  to  bring  every  physical  and  moral  aid 
to  the  rescue  and  safety  of  his  patient !  Does  this  descrip* 
tion  apply  to  the  author  of  Modern  Medicine  ?'*  This  ques^ 
tion  we  hesitate  not  to  answer  generally  in  the  affirmative. 
We  speak  from  the  work  itself — for  with  all  its  imperfections, 
whether  in  doctrine  or  composition,  it  sufficiently  evinces^ 
that  he  has  studied  his  profession  in  good  earnest — and  that 
he  will  not  "  pour  down  Ai«  draughts  for  no  weightier  rea-^ 
son,  than  that  the  same  n^edicines  have  been  administered  to 
others  in  similar  situations" — nor  fail  to  -''  pay  the  first  at- 
tention to  the  bedside  call  of  uature^  reason,  and  true  exr 
•  perience." 

Turion's  General  System  of  Nature. 
[Concluded  from  p.  1 42.] 
THE  5th  and  (itli  volumes  embrace  the  Vegetable  King- 
dom. They  contain  about  IfiOO  pages,  near  2000  different 
genera,  and  perhaps  above  30,0(X)  species  of  plants.  The 
vast  variety  of  modern  puLlications  on  botany  rendered  the 
author'^  task  in  this  <lepartment  much  easier^  ^s  nearly  all  of 
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tdiem  are  adapted  to   the  system  of    Lion^,   consequently 
t>r.  T.  had  only  to  exercise  bin  patient  industry,  to  malDC 
Im  work  the  most  complete  botaoicai  treatise  hitherto  pab- 
hshed.     He  has,  however,  evinced  bis  usual  acuteneas  aad 
discrimiaatioQ  in  selecting  only  ttie  most  correct  descriptioDS 
from  the  accurate  Sowerby)  Sinifch,  and  other  English  as  well 
as  foreign  botanists.     Every  species  found  in  this  couiiuy  i» 
also  marked  with  an  asterisk,  which  renders  the  work  itill 
more  useful  to  the  mere  English  botanist.     We  could  haire 
visbed,  indeed,  that  the  translator  had  added  something  of 
the  m^  of  each  species,  as  fur  as  known;  whether  appio- 
jpriated  to  mediciue,  to  food  for  man  or  brute,  or  whecher 
yielding,  ikaber  for  domestic  and  commercial  purposes,  or 
merely  as  ornamental  plants.    I'his  useful  and  agreeable  ad- 
dition might  have  been  made,  without  very  materiolij  m^ 
creasing  the  size  of  those  already  ponderous  volumes.  Olr.  T. 
should  have  remembered,  that  he  was  producing  a  work 
which  would  constitute  the  whole  library  of  Natural  Uttioiy 
pf  a  great  number  of  his  readers,  and  that  consequeotlj  a 
very  brief  notice  of  the  known  uses  of  each  article  described, 
would  have  rendered  his  volumes  more  useful  than  aoy  thiog; 
of  ike  kind   hitherto  attempted*    This  addition  woaid  abo 
have  tempted  many  persons  to  a  more  profound  study  of  the 
natural  sciences,  as  they  would  have  been  so  much  mote  in- 
teresting at  the  commencement,  the  only  possible  time  which 
students  of  natural   history  can  be  disgusted  or  intimidioed 
with  their  difficulty.     It  is  true,  to  those  who  are  weD  ac- 
quainted with  the  philosophy  of  Botany,  and  are  perfeei 
masters  of  the  system  of  classification,  such   notices  w6ald 
he  less'  valuble,  especially  a&  eight  well  executed  plates  ilia»- 
irate  the  classes ;  but  those  who  know  plants  rather  by  their 
uses  than  their  botanical  characters,  must  study  die  system 
Before  they  can  ascertain  the  Unnean   names.      Perhaps, 
howsver,  the  '^ability  and   industry  which  Dr.  T.   has  maoi* 
fested  in  doing  so  i&uch,  induces  us  to  wish  that  he  had 
*  done  more. 

The  seventh  and  last  volume  contains  a  general  view  of 
the  Mineral  Kingdom.  It  would  be  great  injustice  to 
Dr.  T.  to  call  this  volume  a  translation;  it  is  in  fact  almost 
entirely  original,  as  far  as  such  works  can  now  be  cousi* 
dered  original.  He  first  gives  a  skeleton  of  the  systems  of 
Broniel,  in  1730;  Linnfe,  in  1736— 48-^8;  Waller,  1747— 
.72 ;  Woliersdorf,  1748;  Cartheuser,  1755 ;  Jdst,  J767 ; 
Cronstedt,  1758;  Vogel,  1762—76,-  Vellheini,  J78I ;  Berg- 
man, 1782;  Kirwan,  17iH;  Werner,  1739;  Schmeisser, 
1795;  Babington,   1796,  and  finally  thai;  of  Gmelin,  which 
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Vp.  T.  b«^  wiof^i  as  th^  Linnean'.    Wc?  Af^  Aifj^rised  (f^f 
flMt  fir.  dM  not  chc^nge  the  mte  cyf  the  Vierj  §r$t  6r<fei^ 
of  tbm  dysVem,  which  trnow  bnowt^  to  be  efron^its.  Thefef 
*sMwr  couid  be.dtliiciifcy  norntfpropriery  in  substlitutm^  tbe^ 
fMrm  MstgntMn  for  TdicMe,  as  it  19  foffg^  since  ascertained, 
llmf  tfaera  is  no  p<»caliar  eMffh  of  .tatc^  bat  that  theri^  i^  ot 
magnesiH.     Besides,  whdt  tHWiertilogidt  or  what  eheikrist  wilF 
ik)€  be  shocked  at  the  Mtkye  of  rhe  second  secies,  ial$»m 
fidknumf  who  would  thidk  that  tbis'Substati6e  ^as  ttbW  0^ 
M09C  universally  Inown   tio  be  tiAmina,  6v  Ailler's  eiitlh  f 
Neither  its  exteinal  nor  internal  churabt^rs  have  any  analogy 
n>  talc ;  it  cont-atns  no  magnesia^  and  is  very  rarely'  foutitf  iv 
konellar  or  scbistoas  masses,  which  viroirid'  wamiilt'  any  ex«. 
lenor  rescinbiaiioe  to  talcose  mineral^..    Saeh  atttitjnated  er«> 
iKMS  codd  certainly  have  been'  easily  avoided,  bad*  Dr.  TL 
thottgiit  proper ;  aild  whal^neasetl  becould  have  for  retaining 
tri>em  W€|are  at  a  less  to  conjecttire.    We  fiild,  however^  that 
alumina,  or  toiler's  earth;  is  idso' placed,  with  itiore  prt>prietj 
indeed,  in  the  argiHaceouis  oitier,  genus  Argtfld,   specie^ 
j^iomea;  its  position  uhder  the  genift^crfirtfrn- we  apprebentf 
IB  only  an  error  of  the  pt^ss,  or  simple  mistake;  such  a»  if j* 
triolum  magnem  tovvitriofum  co6^rf\<'p.£^S)  and  soiM  others; 
which  are  so  obvious  as  not  to  be  very  injurious;     III  Justke 
to  the  ingenious  author,  we'  stiuU  extract  his  d^seripHon  of 
a  new  species^  (the  meteoric  stone),  ds  a*  s^^ecini^ii  of  bis 
•ystenv  of  mineralogy,  in  wAiich*  the  brevity'sind  p^rspicttit/ 
of  the  Linnean  method  must'  be  obvious  tk>'  the  comttionest 
ebtierver. 

^'  Ferrum  Meteoricunu    AmorphouSfof  a  graliular  texture,  out* 
wardly  covered  with  a  black  scoriaceous  crust,  iuternally  ashyr-lp'ej   - 
mixed  with  minute  shining  particles,  falling  from  the  atmosphere* 
FftUbsoph.   Trans.   180^,  part  1,  0.  174— 83;      Thoni.  CHenu  3i 
1^416;    Metbohtc  Iron.    Sowerfiy  BHt.  Mtti.  «•  t  lOl'. 

<«  Potiiid  at  Wold  Cottage*  iti  Yorkskir^^  iU'  Scotland'^  rttrioiA 
puts  of  the  Continent,  add' in '.^eHM'sad  5t6lW«r^her«!  the^ 
nave  been  deposited  by  the  bursting  of  meteors :  at  first,  wiferi  tbey 
fell  frvm  the  atmosphere,  they  are  satd  to'bie  hot|  and^tiieir  descent 
to  be  accompanied  with  a  loud  explosion  and  h'ii^in^  noise:  they 
are  found  of  various  magnitudes,  from  a  few  ounces  to  seveittl  toiis 
in  weight;  the  outer  surface  is  rough  and  indented^,  and  covered 
with  a  thin  black  crust,  as  if  it  were  burnt;  internally  they  are  of 
a  tine  granular  texture,  which  may  be  easily,  crumbled  to  piecea 
with  the  nail,  of  an  ash-grey  colour,  intermixed  With  siAall  shining 
jrelknt  partlciet},' and  discf^vering' an  earth)'  smdl^  they  afe'slightly 
magtvetic,  and  sometimes  exhibit  fine  veins  ofirOn;  specif  gtri^ 
vity  from  3,352  to  4^381 ;  a  piece  of  the  Yorklffh^  stMe  cootM^D^ 
in  iio  parts,  wles.75,  magfia«a^?»  wyde'of  iwii'4l$i  ox|*de  of 
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nickel  ^,  leavinflT  an  excess  of  13  from  the  absorptioa  of  oxygeuc 
daring  the  process  of  aoalyzation.     Howard*** 

From  the  Life  of  the  great  Swedish  Boturalisl  we  shall  ex* 
tract  Dr.  T.^s  coacluding  reonaxkaft  as  deierving  of  atleotkMU 
**  AoMuig  hia  various  wriUnga^  it  ia  probable  that  the  bast  is  hm 
PkUifu^pAU  JBafaatoh  a  work  cootaiaing  qaore  original  oMtter  aad 
g^aiae  science,  than  aa^  book  which  at  present  occurs  t*  oiy  aia* 
SBorj.     Something  of  the  playfulness  of  his  temper  may  be  ab* 
ienred  m  his  Cmtca  Botanica^  when  in  his  directions  conoaming 
the  appropriation  of  celebrated  names  to  the  genera  of  plants,  he 
absenret,  that  a  proper  coiinection  should  be  preserved  betweea 
die  habits  and  appearance  of  the  plant,  and  the  name  from  which 
it  haa  its  derivation:  and  after  some  examples  he  concludes  with 
his  own,  '^Linnseam  dixit  eel.  Gronovius  plantam  lapponicam,  de^ 
pcesaam*  vilem*  neglectam,  bereri  tempore  (lorentem,  a  con«mifi 
saa  Liansea^*'     His  mtem,  oow  received  in  every  country  t41u<« 
iainatad  by  the  rays  of  scienae,  way  be  considered  as  the  Brble  of 
nature^  the  great  nomenclatuce  of  natural  science;  where  every 
genuine  character  is  a  family  portraiture,,  and  every  specific  de* 
scription  a  miniature ;  and  where,  by  a  few  simple  appropriate 
terms,  the  image  of  every  distinct  object  on  the  globe  we  inhabit 
is  reflected  on  the  mind  and  the  memory.     For  the  gros9oei»s  and 
vulgarity  of  language  used  in  depicting  the  shells,  I  know  not  what 
excuse  can  be  made ;  and  it  is  to  be  lamented,  that  in  every  Latin 
editaoPy  and  by  every  succeeding  writer,  these  highly  exception* 
able  idioias  are   preserved.     While  the  descriptive  language  of 
natiual  history  is  polishing  down  to  almost  mathematical  preci* 
sioiix  surely  it  is  desirable  that  a  revi!$ion  be  made  of  this  depart* 
mcnt,  and  fitter  terms  adopted*     To  this  system  may  be  justly 
applied  the  nervous  obtiervation  of  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  delineation 
of  the  character  of  Shakespeare : — The  stream  of  time,  which  is 
continuallv  washing  away  the  dissoluble  fabrics  of  other  sy8tems» 
passes  wititout  injury  by  tire  adamant  of  Linne.*'  -^ 

Id  this  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Linn^  there  is  much  lo!»s  liy.- 
perbolical  praise  and  admiration,  than  in  the  Memoirs  by 
Faheney  and  StGever,  and  liiuch  more  judicious  observation. 
It  most  be  coni'esaed,  however,  that  Or.  Turion's  General 
System  of  Nature,  aiiliough  greatly  improved  throughout, 
do^s  not  couvey  to  the  English  reader  that  high  idea  of . 
Xipne  which  he  very  probably  deserved.  His  sa<racity  in  dii« 
covering  aod  classing  the  forn»s  of^  the  crystals  of  mineriiis 
doea  not  here  appear,  neither  does  his  extraordit)ary  excT- 
Itooa';  we  are  presented  with  a  fall  and  accurate  view  of  hi^ 
aystem  entire,  of  course  do  not  pause  to  consider  the  im-^ 
mense  labour  of  raising  any  one  part  of  «uch  a&tuj;enduu« 
edKce. 

Aftejr  the  remarks  and  extracts  which  we  have  already 
mjAde,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  say  morej  as  w^  trust  ovir 
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readers  will  be  perfectly  able  to  form  correct  conceptions  of 
the  real  value  of  this  work.  We  would  recommend  Dr.  T. 
to  translate  the  two  treatises  m'enticmcci  above,  and  then  the 
Englidh  reader  wouW  be  possessed  of  the  chief  works  of  this 
most  industrious  naturalist.  We  are  persuaded^  that  the 
British  public  would  be  pjratified  by  writings  so  interesting  to 
the  study  of  nature;  and  hope,  that  he  will  consider  of 
executing  a  task,  for  wiiieh  be  appears  so  peculiarly  well 
qualified. 


POETRY. 

The  Siller  Gun.  A  Poem,  in  Fonr  Cantos^  tcith  Notes  and  a 
Glossary .  By  John  M&yne,  Author  ^of  the  Poero  of  Glasgow, 
&c.     pp.  153,  small  «vo.  48  Riehttrdsons,  l^iidon,  1808. 

THE  popularity  of  Burns's  Poem  have  stimulated  an  immense 
horde  of  imitators  ;  but  it  is  a  circumstance  too  much  to  the  ho- 
nour of  the  present  author  not  to  he  particularly  noticed  th^t  he 
is  not  au  imitator  but  a  precursor,  and  in  one  ini^tance  an  exam- 
ple, to  Burns.  We  allnde  to  the  poem  of  Hallowe'e^u  by  Mr.  M« 
which  appeared  in  the  44th  volume  of  RuSdimaa's  Edinlmrgh 
Weekly  Magazine,  many  yeiirs  prior  to  the  appearance  of  Burns*s 
on  the  same  subject.  Even  the  tirst  edition  of  the  poem  before 
us,  which  was  written  in  1777t  appeared  in  the  same  work  ten 
yiears  before  Burns's  poem  appeared  under  the  patronage  of  the 
noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  Caledonian  Hunt.  The  follow- 
ing 8tan2a  of  an  epistle  addressed  to  the  publisher  of  that  Maga- 
zine on  the  first  appearance  of  the  "  Siller  Gun,"  and  "  Hallow- 
e'en,'* will  ehew  what  estimation  our  author  had  acquired  long 
before  the  name  of  Burns  was  known. 

**  His  witty  ^ang,  wi'  jokes  sae  fu\ 
Slides  just  awa  like  weeUteas'd  woo, 
Sae  tight  and  easy,  faith  there's  few 

Kpw  in  our  day. 
Can  chaunt  sae  blithe,  or  sing  sae  true 

To  Ramsay  s  lay." 

All  the  biographers,  indeed,  of  the  Ayrshire  Bard  agree,  that 
his  taste  for  verses  in  his  native  dialect  was  greatly  increased,  if 
not  modulated  by  the  pieces  which  appeared  in  Ruddiman's  Ma- 
gazine, of  which  he  was  a  constant  reader.  It  is  even  affirmed  by 
the  most  competent  judges  that  he  took  '*  the  hint  not  only  of  the 
Hubject,  but  also  of  the  measure  and  general  tone  of  sentiment,"' 
of  his  "  Hallow-e'en,"  from  the  prior  but  shorter  poem  on  the 
same  subject  by  the  present  author.  Both  poems^  however,  have 
been  printed  together  ii|  various  editions,  and  are  equally  wprthy 
of  that  respect  which  has  been  shown  to  the  ^'  wood  notes  wild" 
of  Burns* 
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The  sabftfct  6tfhe  pfds^nt  poem  is  the  **  Shooting  for  the  Siller 
Gun,"  a  *<  tmall  silver  tube  like  the  bfeiVel  of  a  pistdU"  which 
"  derires  its  importance  iVotti  ifs  being  the  gift  of  James  VI.  who 
ordainetf'  il  tfi  A  pme  to  the  best  marksman  amongst  the  corpora- 
tions of  Dumfiries«'*  If  it  is  cMMdei^  ndt  merely  as  cliatitine  the 
festival  of  shoottng  Ibr  the  giin,  but  aft  th^  telebratlon  of  the 
King's  Birtb-dav,  the  kmr  cahtds  wtHdV  ^Emittitute  this  poera^ 
will  form  as  correct  ail  ^popM,  and  certainly  as  ftiithfully  descrip- 
tive, as  any  other  extant.  Tbet#  is  a  nalttlrtBil'iflHl  simple  unity  in 
the  whole,  viewed  as  the  animal  celebration  of  this  national  festi- 
vsl,  which  constitutes  sr  true  heroic  po^m.  The  omHiiifg  of  the 
piece  also  fixes  its  character^  m  Will  ^pAr  in  thetaiffd  stanza. 

«*  O  GeArge!  the  b^  di*  kitigir  semi  men ! 
Fdr  tliee  our  daily  (iray'rs  ascend ! 
6f  ilka  blesslnr  Heaven  cab  serid; 

May's!  thou  hae  store ; 
AxA  may  thy  i^al  raco  extend- 

'TOltidiebeo'err 

TbosieWlio  can  relish  th^  cKayacterfstic  ^^Itntx  df  Bums; 
the  uinoA  of  the  hiitnorous,  with  th^  mora^  and'  pathetic,  will  be 
ptedaed  with  thePibllawiniif  portrait  from  nattira  After  d^ribing 
the  procesakMi  to  the  0cen«  of  action^  ahother  aftd  tnor^  lUierestA 
lag  group  appeara:  ^* 

**  To  see  his  face  whom  she  looM  best,  , 

Hab^s  wife  was  there  amang.the  rest ; 
And,  labile  wi*  joy  her  sides  she  prest^ 
Like  mpny  mae 
Her  exultation  was  ezprest  ,   , 

In .  words  like  thae : 

**  Trow  !  but  it  makes  ane^s  heart  lowp  lig^t 
To  see  auld  fowk  sae  cleanly  dight  i 
E'en  now  our  Hahby  seems  as  tyght 

As  when,  lang  8yne» 
His  looks  were  first  the  young  delight  ^ 

And  pride  o'  mine  l^ 

Can.  I.  V.  3d-i^« 

The  portrait3  of  the  iSdlef  John  Bruce  and  the  wctorious  Wow 
M*Nish,  are  not  leas  happy* 

<«  To  Heav /Ma  £rtic»  exert  hie  skiflt* 
Ye'd  nei^ier  gtrudge  the  ilhcTr  giU: 
O  t  how  he  aeera'd  the'  Italian  thrill. 

And  variationa ; 
And  gart  hb  tbaiiaiHatringa  f^f^A^  at  wilU 

TniSc0tr  flhftt^oflur!'* 

*«  Nor  was  it  only  for  a  -reid 
Thalf  Jo/bti^  was  brfof  *d  atf  IvIHAH 
Ijtel<»^^^ia  friendy  irtia  ky»|tfeutla^,    - 

MO.  CXXV,     10%.XXX^.  V 
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Andy  whftt's  far  mair« 
%        John  to  hifl  ptiace  was  true  and  leel, 

Ev'n  ia  despair.** 

Can.  11.  V,  24^-^> 

<•  WUliam  M'Nisk^  a  tailor  slee, 

Rouz*d  at  tbe  thought,  diai^*d  his  fusee  i 
Tookrbut  ae  vizi^with  his  ei^-^ 

The  bullet  flies 
Clean  tbro*  the  tatget  to  a  tee, . 

And  wina  tiie^rize ! 

*•  Hi«  whiBOme  wifJs,  wha  king  had  mnsM  him, 
Pre«B*d  thro*  the  croud,  caren'd  and  kids'd  him  ; 
Lesa  furthy  damest  (wha'  cou'd  resist  them  ?) 

Th*  example  take; 
And  some  held  up  his  bairns,  ana  bless'd  t}iem. 

For  daddy's  sake  !"--v.  44— ^* 

Of  genuine  and  unmixed  humour  this  poem  contains  many  fine 
strokes,  and  (what  is  a  rare  quality  of  humour)  without  the  least 
taint  of  coarseness  and  indelicacy;  such  is  the  description  of  the 
bustling  preparations  &>r,  the  ceremony  of  shooting  for  the  gutt* 
scouring  the  rusty  firelocks,  furbishing  old  accoutrements,  Scc» 
before  proceeding  to  tlie  fie}d«  The  admirable  Hogarthian  por«» 
trait^re  of  John  StMaff,  who,  steeking  his  ein,"  (shutting  his 
eyes)  and  panting  cries,  *^  Sirs!  is  she  aff?  in  wild  dismay,'*  if 
equalled,  is  certainly  not  surpai^sed  by  any  thing  in  Burns.  Nor 
is  the  author  less  happy  in  tno^e  occasional  touches  of  a  delicate 
and  tender  nature  which  take  the  reader  as  it  were  by  surpr'ue^ 
and  greatly  enhance,  by  contrast,  the  effect  of  the  general  ludi* 
crous  strain  of  the  composition.  Thus  in  describing  the  tuneful 
strains  of  the  modest  minstrel : 

*•  Aft,  when  the  waits  were  playing  by, 
I've  mark'd  his  viol  with  a  8igh,| 
Soothing  lorn  lovers,  where  fliey  lye. 

To  visions  sweet 
Soft  as  a  mother's  lullaby. 

When  babies  greet !"— Cant.  II.  v.  27. 

This  is  followed  by  a  liiou^t  not  unworthy  of  Milton  :  "  He 
f\Bf*6  in  tones  that  suit  despair, — When  beauty  dies  !"  We  might, 
iodeed,,extractmany  more  f>a89ages,perhaps  equally  deserving  of  ap-> 
probation,  but  to  readers  unacquainted  with  the  Scottish  dial^ttliej 
would  not  be  so  interesting.  The  author  evinces  his  social,  bene- 
volent and  patriotic  aifeotions  in  almost  every  stailsa ;  but  in  none 
does  he  awear  to  greater  advantage,  than  in  paying  the  tribute 
of  gratitude  to  the  memory  of  his  late  worthy  preceptor  Doctor 
Chapman^  iihose.talents  and  virtues  must  have  been  very  supe* 
fior  to  the  mass  of  mankind,  otherwise  he  could  never  have  ac- 
quired such  a  ^neral,  disinterested,  and  permanent  esteem  amon^ 
all  who  knew  lum.    The  subject  of  the '«  Siller  Gun,"  indeed  is 
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localy  flo  are  the  characters  which  it  deUneates;  but  the  scenery  ia 
truly  natiooal».  and  each  character  depicted  is  an  original  genui^ 
of  whiciL  there  are  many  species  all  bdonging  to  the  same  national 
iamiljy  and  all  bearing  marks  of  one  common  origin.  In  this 
consists  one  of  the  chief  mehts  of  the  poet,  whose  easy  and  bar* 
monious  verses  present  one  of  the  Hiost  nuthftil  and  lively  pictures 
of  the  ingennons,  rustic  Scottish  nmnaers,  which  has  hitherto 
appeared,  and  which  will  suffer  nothins  in  being  compared  with 
the  happiest  efforts  of  Bums.  Mr.  Mayne  is  well  known  as  the 
author  of  many  of  our  most  popular  English  Ballads,  aU  of  whidi 
are  remarkable  for  a  peculiar  chastity  of  sentiment  and  tenderness 
of  expression,  and  which  never  &J1  to  make  a  deep  impression  OA 
the  hourt  when  sung  in  places  of  public  amnsement.  The  great 
simplicity  also  of  his  poetry  reminds  us  of  Goldsmith;  and,  while 
we  admire  the  native  genius  of  the  poet»  we  are  no  less  gratified 
that  all  his  efiusioi)s  are  favourable  to  virtue,  and  the  best  mtererts 
of  society. 


Spamardi!  DtaikwVieU^f    EipMUi!  VmBetiMmirf    Fo« 
lio,  with  a  Pictove.    Walker,  1808. 

THE  motive  of  this  publication  would  alone  sanction  its  ap« 
pearence,  was  its  intrinsic  merit  even  much  less  than  it  ia.  We 
shalljgive  the  first  verse  of  both  English  and  Spaniih. 

••  Wake !  ye  Spaniards,  bokL  and  brave, 
Kisei— To  arms  I — your  country  save— 
Spurn  the  bonds  that  wait  the  slave. 
Burst  the  toils  of  treachery  1 

^  Despertad !  Espanoles,  osados  y  braves,     ^ 
Levantaos! — A'  las  armas!  Salvad  vuesOmPatria; 
Resistid  los  cadenas  de  la  Esclavitiid, 

Romped  los  trampaa  de  la  Perfidia.** 

The  translation  is  extremely  literal,  and  considered  as  such,  is  hx- 
irom  being,  inelegant.  We  recommend  this  war  song  and  picture 
to  those  who  wish  to  support  the  canse  of  the  Spanish  patriots; 
waaA  we  think  it  would  be  niehlv  proper  to  send  a  considerable 
SMimber  of  them  to  Spain,  wnich  would  convey  a  sensible  idea  to 
tbe  Spanish  people  what  a  lively  interest  the  whole  people  of  £ng«. 
land  Uke  in  their  fbrtune,  and  how  just  and  necessary  is  the  war 
against  tbe  Buonapartes.' 

7%e  ContruBt,  a  Foeti;  inching  eompoHHi^e  Viewi  rf  Briiaim^ 
J'rance^  mtd  Spakty  at  the  pre$eitt  Moment,  /a  Ttoo  P^».  Ad^ 
dtesMed  to  an  EngHsh  NMemmt.  By  Mr.  Pwtt.  Third  Edi* 
giom^  retfiied  dnd  c^rreettd.  l%mo^  pp.  28.  Is.  6d,  Cradock 
Slid  Joy,  1808. 

THE  whole  of  this  poem  having  ongirialty  appeared  in  this 
JRevieWy  and  our  opinion  of  it  having  been  sufficiently  pronounced 
by  the  admission  of  it  into  our  P«C^  »"y  particular  C9mmenU  on 
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Us  merits  l^y  U8»  would,  yf  course,  be  deemed  Guperfiupus  and 
iinpertinenU  tVe  are,  therefor^,  merely  to  auDOuncc  its  republic 
ration  in  a  new  fi>nii,  ana.  to  express  our  satisfaction,  that  its  ra|4d 
and  extensive  circulation  has  proved  that  our  qpiniop-of  it  has  r«» 
Cerved  the  sanction  of  the  pu^lj'c* 

0^¥^^  P^^nf^    By  a  Mewb^r  of  Christ's.  College,  Camliridge* 
pp.  108,  small  ayob  3s.  6d.    Cradock  and  Xfxy*. 

■  HAD  thia  Cantab oMrer  written  a  line  but  .what  he  has  entitled 
^  To  Ambition/*  «  The  Woodman,"  «  The  Negro."  and  "  The 
Nun,"  we  bhoukl  have  pronounced  liim  a  poet.  Delicacy,  sensi- 
bility, and  exquifiite  taste,  are  conspicuous  in  these  short  poems.. 
Mvom  **  tlie  Negro,"  we  shall  extract  a  few  stanzas,  with  the  hope 
that  their  moral  efi^«i  may  not  be  overlooked. 

**  Loud,  o'er  the  h0H«e-top»  howKd  December's  bla&t» 
Midst  chiliinj;^  flukes  of  driven  snow  ; 
While  evening's  dut^ky  shadows  gathered  fast. 
Round  all  the  busy  world  below : 

By^ctu«i.hiang«p'pt«4>''by  ^i<^)«8s¥^<i» 

An  Ainc  crept. uiongj^  street; 
Tjte  t^mjj^t, wander/d , thro'  his  garmenta  torn, 
'  ,        ^         M^  stpn^  tui:y  mocVd  his  bleeding  feet. 
'^    Tn  yarn  in  hn^mbW  accents  Juba  pray  a 
Each  passing  stranger  for  relief; 
No  charitable  hiite  his  wants  obey'd, 
No  pitying  sigh  solaced  his  grief. 
**  Ah  buckra !  buckrat  you  can  only  preach—*- 
Advice  is  all  you  have  to  give : 
'TIS  true,  on  England's  soiU  you  willing  teacii» 
•  That  negroes  inay  as  freemen  live : 
Of  little  valul)  i»r  tlub  boasted  grant— 

Mie  wander  iinendlessft  tho'  still  free  ^ 
B$tter  to  toil  a  slave,  remote  from  want, 
Than  starve  in  hungry  liberty !" 

(q  4n  JSngUihiikfin  bj/,  a^.  Irishman,    pp.  75,  Byp*    Carp«B||»r». 

-HAD*  we  no*  ebserved- die  word-  "Irishman,"  we  should  hai^ 
concluded,  that  tliis  still-born  effusion  had  emanated  from  imuik^ 
fortunate  inmate  of  St.  Luke's ;  and  th&t  some  curious  person  had 
cfm/sed-.it  to  be  printiidf  in  oi^r  tn  illustrate  thehisloiy  of  tile 
Hitman  Mindf  W\e  pj^et^mpt  however,  •  that  its  parepit  i^  stUl  in 
possession.  Qf  tbai)il>eii^  and  protacdoo  which  he  most  uagmle- 
flrily  ^itfes»  wi4.whicb  ^;lg9bQwsj;not^Jhpw  U^  enjoy.  Btiat»  oiit><)f 
charity  to  a  being  who  mo6t  assuredly  is  not  affected  with  may 
M^iico/- mania,  hpwaver-mHch  h^  ma^.have  suffered  from,  a- c«c<»«- 
i^es  icribendiy  we  recomnaend  him  tp  pass  seven  years  in  discipUnft 
a^d  penanc^^  three  under  Thoma3  Jefferson's  government^,  9^ 
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i»tlr  niAet  fiuonaparte'Sy  and  then  rieturh  to  happy  an^  free  Old. 
£kigVand.  This  penance,  although  incapable  of  curin*;  a  maljg- 
ikant  hearty  may  perhaps  convince  nim  of  the  absurdity  of  pedahtr}** 
^f  the  folly  of  aUoting  authors  whose  works  he  cannot  read,  and 
may  pMeibly  maJce  him  a  more  faithful  Bubject  to  his  sovereign. 
Before  he  sets  out  op  his  journey,  however,  ^  a  good  fapift,  it 
may  not  be  iriiproper  for  him  to  con:»ult  hit  national  patron,  Satn^ 
Patrick  M*Alpine»  who  possibly  mdy  communicate  to  him  a  little 
Scotch  prudence.  We  hope  be  #il!  Hot  auarfel  with  honest  Patrick, 
ii  he  has  done  with  some  others,  memy  because  he  was  bom  in 
BcoCland.  Had  this  silly  pedantic  tract  been  written  in  the  Irish 
language  and  published  in  Ireland,  it  might  have  been  Well ;  but 
how  any  6ne  peesessiog  subh  implacabfe  hatred  to  Britain,  and 
every  thing  British,  could  d^pmde  or  pollute  his  immaculate  Irish 
mind  with  the  use  of  the  £ngUsb  language,  we  leave  to  himself  to 
determine* 
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A  MMkiiai  qf  Ahaty\ical  Mmerdlogy,  intended  to  JhciKtate  the 
Pnrctieal  Analysis  of  J^fmeratf.  In  two  .volumes.  By  Frede* 
tick  Acctlm,  Honorary  Member  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 
ind  Lecturer  on  Experimental  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  ana 
Pharmacy*  Sec6nd  Edition,  pp.  50:2.  l^uio.  Kearsley,  i|08.148, 

THIS  is  a  very  improved  edition  of  the  Author's  **  Practicd 
£ssay  on  the  Analysis  of  Min^als,*'  which  was  the  irst  work  in 
£ug1ish  exclusively  devoted  to  that  arduous  and  important  depart* 
ment  of  chemistry.  Indeed,  if  we  except  tiie  detached  works  of  Kir^ 
wao,and  the  first  part  of  H€^rjr*H**lEpitome  of  Cbemistrt**'  there  are 
DO  other  works,  still  less  a  distinct  tre|itise,in  the  Enfflish  langua^« 
in  which  the  young  analytical  mineralogist  can  find  suMcient  in« 
«truction8  for  analyzing  minerals  or  mineral  waters.  The  present 
**  Manner*  is  much  more  systematic,  and  more  copious  than  the 
\^  Essay,"  and  will  be  found  a  valuable  assistant  to  tnose  ^Rgaging 
iA  the  analysis  of  an  unknown  or  bewly-discovered  mioeraU  Mr* 
Accum  has  vl»ry  properly  added  a  tabular  view  of  the  difierenl 
sptems  of  classification  proposed  by  mineralogists,  which  will  assist 
the  young  analyst,  both  in  discrimioattng  the  real  chanicteri  ^f  th4 
minerd,  and  in  anticipating  the  primary  substances  of  which  it  is 
comnosed.  His  **  Manual**  k  divided  into  six  parts  r  the  firit  oC 
whicn  embraces  the  chemical  agents  and  mineralogy  in  general ; 
^  9&i  ores;  9d,  earths  and  stones  ;  4ffa,  mineral  or  native  salts  * 
5th,  iniammable  foasils ;  «nd  6th,  mineral  waters ;  all  of  which 
eoDtain  very  plain  and  simple  directions  for  performing  the  diffe* 
lynt  process  of  anaWvis  adapted  by  chemists.  These  volumes,  ao 
^re^iAiting  always  the  simplest  and  easiest  methods  of  operating 
^Q  mineral  substances,  will  be  a  very  useful  and  necessary  ap* 
P^aee  t9  every  chemical  library.  And  the  student  who  baa 
made  nimself  master  of  the  different  metliods  proposed  by  Mr. 
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Accam,  majr  thence  proceed  to  more  complex  experimentiy  which 
require  a  union  of  the  most  perfect^knowledge  of  chemical  science 
and  practical  ability.  The  author,  who6e  works  are  dbtiogoiahed 
for  practical  utility,  has  announced  a  System  of  Mineralogy  and 
Mineralogical  Chemistry,  as  about  to  be  puUishedw 

Am  Answer  lo  Mr.  fBghmon^M^Oiifeciions  to  the  Bill  btfore  Par  Ha* 
memi^  ioprevet^  tke  Spremdmg  of  the  b^ectUm  of  the  Small  Poite; 
with  mn  Appehdix,  tinUaining  mme  Communicattons  from  foreifpa 
Medieal  PraetiiimurM^  om  the  Progress  and  Efficacy  of  Vacctnc 
Itmoeulutioiu  By  Charles  Murray*  pp.  9I9  8vo.  2s.  Longman 
and  Co.    1808. 

Mr.  Murray,  convinced,  aa  every  virtuous  man  ought  to  be, 
diat  sahu  poouk-^^-suprema  Uxt  writes  on  the  subject  like  a  man  of 
tense,  a  scholar,  and  a  gentleman^  which,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  haa 
not  always  been  done  by  some  of  tik  coadjutors  in  the  same  cause. 
His  arguments,  whether  medical  oh-  legal,  are  in  general  clear, 
concise,  cogent,  and  conclusive  $  and  we  think  neither  Mr.  Hi^h- 
more  nor  any  other  man  who  once  admits  that  vaccine  ioaoeolatiOB 
is  a  positive  preventive  of  vanolons  contagion,  will  be  able  to  pro- 
duce one  rational  objection  to  a  law  for  preventing  the  dissemi- 
nation of  small  pox  infection.  That  inoculation  should,  every 
where  be  superceded  by  vaccination  there  cannot  be  much  doubt, 
Itnd  a  law  to  that  effect  would  certainly  be  very  proper ;  but,  in  say- 
ing this,  we  wish  also  to  enter  our  protest  against  the  establishment 
of  any  '*  pensions  or  places**  for  vaccinators.  Let  the  vaccine  insti- 
tutions continue  to  be  supported,  as  they  have  hitiierto  been,  by 
iwluntarv  contributions ;  but  let  not  one  pound  go  from  his  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury  to  such  purpose,  for  if  it  does,  it  will  do  a  greater 
pre|odice  to  Vaccination  than  all  the  **  homy'*  or  '*  beastly"  spe- 
culations of  Messrs.  Moiseley,  Birch,  and  Co.  Mr.  Murray  nas 
added  some  very  important  information  in  an  Appendix,  where, 
among  other  articles,  it  is  stated  that  some  deaths  have  been  occa- 
iioued  in  the  (present)  month  November,  in  consequence  of  variolous 
matter  having  been  sent  to  a  sureeon  instead  of  vaccine,  it  also 
iippears  that  Small  Pox  has  totally  subsided  in  Italy,  where  aboat 
one  fourth  of  the  entire  population  has  been  vaccinated.— The  pro- 
Ata  on  the  sale  of  this  pamphlet,  which  is  worthy  of  the  most  exten- 
sive circulation,  are  to  be  given  to  the  support  of  one  of  the  most 
humane  and  meritorious  of  all  the  charitable  institutions  in  the 
Briti^  metropolis,  we  mean  the  <<  Society  of  Friends  of  Foreigners 
in  Distrem,"  to  which,  we  believe,  the  Author  is  Secretary. 
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A  Vocahubry,  Ei^Ush  ansd  Greek,  arranged  Systemaiicatkf*  f» 
advance  the  Learner  in  scientific,  as  well  tis  verbal  KnowMge* 
Designed  for  the  Us^  of  Schools.  By  Nathaniel  Howard,  pp. 
I72»  ISmo.  3s.    Longman  and  Co.     IQOS, 
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THIS  13  osqnestioiiaMy  one  of  the  most  tisefal  Toeabulariet 
xdni^b  ha«  jet  been  published.  The  Author  has  not  deviated  very 
tnafeiially  from  the  usual  order  of  such  works,  but  he  has  incor'> 
porated  a  vast  variety  of  miscellaneous  dnd  scientific  information 
in  every  clasa^of  his  words.  Thus,  animals,  birds,  fishes,  insects, 
worms,  Tegetables,  earths,  and  metals,  are  all  divided  according  to 
^e  LioDttan  classification,  whic^  is  explained  and  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  youth )  and  much  enterttfhiihg  information  in  Natwal 
pistory  is  a<]ded«  in  notes,  to  each  article.  Several  triflinf^  errors  in* 
deed  occur,  such  as  **  Insects,'*  which  are  atnted  to  be  **  nearly  10,000 
snecie«i»**  when  in  fact  there  are  more  than  ^,0!QO  jipeciea  ahvady 
described ;  but  these  are  trifling  oojissioQS,  whicjb  may  be  easily 
corrected  in  a  future  edition.  To  convey  an  idea  of  the  variety 
of  diverse  information  here  presented  loathe  youttg  studeot  « 
language,  we  shall  extract  only  two  words :  "  Parsley,  XsAm«»,  said 
to  be  Jktal  to  small  hirdim  Persons  of  <|aaltty  amoi^  the  Romans 
instituted  games  on  the  deajfch  <of .  their  friends,  which  generally 
oonsiated  of  horse-races,  and.the|9!^)ands  given  to  the  nctorswere 
usually  of  parsley.*^  *'  Order  I.-  Coleoptera,  wings  covered  with 
cmstaceoos  shells.  Coekehafferp  Xtkf^t  three  years  before  it  b<^ 
comes  a  perfect  insect.*'  A  copioaa  list  ,of  English  and  Greek  ad- 
jeiitives,  verba,  pronouns,  prepoeitions^  adverbs,  and  conjunettoDS» 
am  added;  and  also  a  number  of  wordaaimilar  in  Greek  and  Latin, 
with  a  list  of  Greek  words  varying,  in  sense  according  to  their 
accent  and  gender.  To  some  of  the  Author's  ^nonyas  we  mijght 
object,  as  not  sufficientlv  accurate ;  ethers  are  rather  too  indefinite ; 
but  these  are  not  of  socd  importance  as  to  detract  from  the  merits 
of  a  little  work  which  we  recommend  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  all 
persona  studying  the  Greek  languagb 

Old  Niek*s  Pocke^Book;  <ir,  Hhd$  Jbr  **  a  Ryghie  pedtmUqne 
Mde  mtmgleinge''  PubUeaHan^  to  be  caUed  **>  My  Potke^BoA.*^ 
By  Himself,  pp.  112«  small  8vo«  48.  Sherwood,  Neely,  and 
Jones.    1808. 

A  puny  production  of  dujness,  which  costs  bnly  four  shillings ! 
A  sleeping-drau|[ht  can  be  had  for  mu/ch  less,  ana  thereCoi^  we 
prefer  it.  We  pity  the  witless  compiler  of  this  petty  tnift,  who 
either  does  not  know,  or  if  he  does,  artfully  conceals  the  fact,  that  all 
the  best  descriptions  in  the  Knight*s  «*  4to.  Tour  in  Ixeland,*'  were 
copied  from  the  MS.  notes  of  a  respectable  clergyman.  These 
ni>tes,  containing  the  observations  of  a  man  pf  exquisite  taste^ 
were  generously  lent  to  the  travelling  Squire,  for  iprhich  the  Kmght 
made  a  return  as  indelicate  as  ungraiejktf 


Islington,    pp.  144»  ISmo.     Tabart.    1808. 
THIS  little  tale,  or  narrative,  inculcates  the  best  moral  prin* 
ciplesy  and  is  sufficiently  interesting, to  attract  the  attention  of 
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youth.  Tb^  tnciJents  of  a  p^aw^  to  America^  hospitality  «sf  the 
Americaa^^  mUfortunies  ot  a  *$Quire  and  hb  Cow-berdi  Fho  wf^«* 
shipwrecked,  aud  left  their  helpless  sons  in  a  foreign  country,  and 
the  subsequent  fortunes  of  the  virtuous  dnd  studious  yoi^ng  |»«a» 
saut,  w|th  tlje  final  deg^datiop  of  the  illiterate  young  '^wret 
present  impressive  examples^  which  cannot  fail  to  be  advo^vt^gcpH^ 
to  young  mindss  and  as  »ucb  we  recommend  it«  The  taleotp  of 
Dr,  p.  lire  well  known;  the  principles  of  morality  here  ei^innpiified 
4J:^  |U>t  less  honourable  to  hmu 

The  Artistes  Asrisdmt ;  or  School  qf  Science.  Behifr  oh  Introduce 
'  tioft  to  PainiiHg  in  Oi7,  Water ^  and  Crayons;  with  biographicai 
Accounts  of  some  tf' the  principal  Artists:  the  Arts  o/Drawingp 
Diesignin^,  Cohufing,  and  Engravings  in  all  its  different  Modcs^ 
on  tJopper  and  Wooi;  of  PnamelHf^^  Gilding  onlUftal^  Wood^ 
Glass,  and  Leather;  Japanning ^  J^U^^gi  Castings  ^c*  with  a 
great  Variety  bf  hfisrellanieous  tnj^Tnatidn  relative  to  Arts  av4 
Maunfactures,  IHustrafed  mih  ll'I^ates.  pp.  312»  8vo.  8^. 
Cradock  and  Joy.  • 

AN  improyed  edition  of  a  baak  ^eiy  vsefiil  to  artists,  ^d  ma* 
nufucturers  of  ^ahogaoyt  japan  wasas,  kc»  Mack  of  the  noDstns# 
ivhicb  uMially  abounda  in  suck  wosks  has  now  botn  onitted,  and 
the  .volume  is  introduced  by  a  very  jiidkious  sketch  of  the  history 
of  ibe  diflenent  achook.of  painting  with  brief  notices  of  tke  livea^ 
of  tne  most  eminent  painters*  A  jittt  tribute  is  bere  paid  to  the 
taUnts  of  the  late  Mr*  Barry.  Very  copious  directions  are  given 
for  tbQ  pceparatioa  of  ied»  bfaM»  yellow,  green,  purple,  brown, 
white,  and  black  colours;  for  crayon  and  eacaustic  painting, 
painting  on  ^lass  and  enamel,  etching,  engraving,  japanning,  lacr 
queriog,  stamiog  wood,  dyeing  cloth,  caatiog  meUlS)  bron^ingt 
papier  mache,  glass,  jewellers*  ^rets,  varnishes,  inks,  tempering 
fited,  f^d  Qumerpna  receipts*  for  various  donpestic  pj»rpo«e»i  pre- 
serving iron  from*  rust,  &c.  The  ingenious  mechanic,  ifhq  wishes 
to  devote  his  leisure  hours  to  acquire  a  raieral  knowl^g^  of  the 
methods  of  making  various  useful  articles,  will  here  find  spme 
¥er^  plain  and  correct  iostructions  on  such  subjects*  To  silver* 
amiths  and  jewellers  it  will  also  be  convenient,  as  afiprding  ihfEm 
B6me  useful  hints  in  different  department^  of  their  busincbs. 

The  History  of  Discoveries  and  Inventions^  chiefly  intended  for 
^he  Entertainment  and  Instruction  qf  Young  Persons;  Mug  a 
Sequel  to  tht  Book  of  Trades,  pp.  144,  18mo.  bound.  Tar 
bait,   1808. 

^^u  ^V^^^  reconuuend  this  litUe  book,  net  that  it  is  ill  drawn 
up,  but  that  Its  direct  tendency  is  tp  impress  the  minds  of  y«uth 
With  opmions  of  the  superior  wisdom  of  the  present  age;  opiuioiiS 
winch  may  mduce  vke,  but  cannot  b^  fevpurable  to  wtue* 
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^IWrTVio/.  Report  0fil^ini€THtkigTti0UmddcmiUai9fH^ 
woeU-kmnon  Character  JoHh  Bull  f  before  the  Trtbunai  qf  tkg, 
Wmrld  €t  large  J  y  for  attacking^  forcibljf  entering  Copenhagen^ 
and  feiamg  t>ariaus  Ships,  Naeal  StoreSy  Sfc.  ^.  behnging  to 
M$  M^esiy  the  King  af  Denmatk,  t*  the  ATmiiA  ^  Septemkm^^ 
^a07'  By  a  Barrister.  Second  'Editioo»  pp.  48,  Uvo*  ftH*. 
T.  and  R.  Hughes.    With  a  hamorous  Caricature. 

THE  title-page  of  tbia  tract  induced  us  to  beliere  that  it  wm 
some  flimsy  publication  of  the  day ;  but  we  were  very  agreeably 
sarpriaed  to  ind  it  replete  with  historical  facts;  an  animated  pio^^ 
tare  of  Buonaparte^s  ire^kery  to  oeutimls  in  Italy*  E^ypt,  «»4 
neveml  parts  ot  Europe;  a  brief  but  faithful  bistoncal  view  of  tha 
conduct  of  tl^e  Danes,,  who  were  eight  centuries  pirates  on  the 
seas,  and  phmdereti  on  shore;  with  several  unanswerable  argu* 
ments  ou  the  duty  and  virtue  of  sflf-preservatiou ;  the  whole  writ- 
ten in  a  style  and  mannef  jichich  yeiy  few  of  our  barristenr  oamU 
equal,  and  which  would  Certainly  not  disgrace  the  ablest  in  the 
kingdom.  We  can,  therefore,  assure  our  readers,  that  this  ima* 
gin^ry  TVial  will  ampljr  >epay  them  for  their  trouble  ef  readmg; 
as  it  will  doubtless  bnns  some  &cts  to  their  leceUeetien  which 
may  bav^, hitherto  esfapedtbeir  attention.  There  is  some  humour 
and  iugenuitj  in  the  large  Caricature  Print  with  which  it  is  accom- 
panied, and  wbiefa«  to  lovers  of  imck  aimisettentay  is  certainly 
worth  the  price  A»f  the  pamphlet. 
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^^.93^€  hf^fff  i0  fad^  that  our  Observations  on  the  late  dis- 
graceful CMventioii  i^  Portugal,  have  met  with  the  most  marked 
approbali<^|i.  iyf  ewtry  description  of  our  readers.  We  request 
that  they  atay  tie  feeepted  as  a  strong  pmof,  of  that  independence 
)t>f  mind,  which  no  earthly  considemtion  shaH  ever  induce  us  to 
sacrifice.—- Amicus  Plato,  Amicus  Socrates,  bed  Maois  Amica 
Vkkita^,  shall  he  our  standiog  motto,  and  the  settled  rule  of  our 
caoduct.  Au^idst  all  the  fluctaatioos  of  party,  the  vicissitudes  of 
poKtaci,  4ie  tuma  and  changes  of  public  aftiirs,  we  have  never,  in 
^  jingle  ioslaoce,  deviated  from  our  avowed  principles,  betrayed 
pur  trusty  or  negteoCed  out  duty*  We  wiiT  give  a  firm,  inanfy, 
and  digniiied  mtpport  to  the  Ministers,  so  long  as  they  shall  main- 
tain the  tme  Prioteipres  of  the  Constitutiou,  uphold  the  National 
jChai^tery  and  prenole  the  real  Interests  of  the  Country.    If  ever 
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we  find  tbem  deficient  in  any  of  these  points,  we  wlU  siste  our 
!^iiB|ypt6bali6B  in  terms  as  strong,  at  least,  as  any  which  we  use* 
when  employed  in  the  more  p1ea«ng  task  of  hestowtng  o«r  coaw 
mendations  en  their  measlires.  In  respect  of  the  Convention  in 
question,  thovgh  Ministers  should  studiously  avoid  every  step  which 
could  be  construed  into  an  anticipation  of  guilt,  and  which  might 
consequently  operate  as  a  prqudfcation  of  the  party  accused,  we 
aliU  think  that  a  certain  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  public 
J^Ung9  when  so  correctly  known»  so  universally  displayed,  and  so 
diplicitly  sta^,  aa  it  has  been  on  the  present  occasion.  This 
ooDsidemtion  required,  that  the  circumstance  of  Sir  Hew  Dal- 
lymple^s  recall  should  have  been  tn^e  known  as  soon  as  the  Cabi- 
net had  decided  upon  the  measure;  whereas  the  great  body  of  the 
poUichad  no  knowledge  of  ihriact,  tip  informed  by  t|ie  papers 
•f  the  General's  actual  return..  The  resolutions  which  have  been 
adopted  at  tame  oi  the  public  meetings  which  have  been  assem- 
bled, for  the  purpose  of  taking  the  Convention  into  consideration, 
have  certainly  betrayed  a  departure  from  that  temperance  and 
propriety  of  language,  which  ought  to  mark  every  reference  to  an 
investigation,  which  may  affect  the  character,  and  possibly  the  life» 
of  a  British  officer.  To  call  for  punishment  before  guiii  has  been 
judicially  ascertained,  is  to  violate  the  first  principles  of  justice^ 
and  to  imitate  ourselves  the  conduct  which  we  condemn  in  our 
enemies.  In  our  own  animadversions  on  this  Convention,  we  stu- 
diously forbore  to  anticipate  the  resuh  of  the  Inquiry,  the  neees- 
sity  of  which  we  so  strongly  enforced.  Our  remarks  were  limited 
to  the  terms  of  the  Convention,  and  to  the  motives  assigned  by  the 
General  for  concluding  it;  from  these,  and  these  alon^  we  drew 
our  inferences,  leaving  what  remained  to  be  done  to  the  proper  tri- 
bonaU 

Stilly  though  we  are  compelled  to  censure  the  language  pf  many 
of  the  resolutions  which  have  been  presoited  to  the  Throne,  and 
to  object  to  some  part  of  that  Address  of  the  City  of  London,  we 
cannot  but  express  our  concern  at  the  manner  which  his  M^esty 
was  advised  to  answer  it;  It  is  perfectly  clear,  that  the  City  had 
a  constitutional  right  to  address  the  Throne  on  such  a  subject,  and 
that  the  expressbn  of  ^4estre  that  an  loqiury-  wUghi  be  lostituted* 
did  not  necessarily  imply  a  doubt  that  it  laoiiU  be  instituted.    Nfi 
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^mti  voAttAi  ceuld  for  a  moment  question  bii  M^ttty^s  < 
•olidtode  for  the  adoption  of  ereiy  proper  measure,  whidi 
tend  to  throw  a  light  upon  a  subject  pf  such  importance,  and  wbiek 
so  materiaUy  affected  the  Character  and  the  Interest  of  theNatioa. 
But  if  such  a  doubt  could  have  been  entertained,  it  might  bave 
been  easily  reii^oved  by  a  timely  notice  of  the  determinataoa  «ff 
Ministers  to  recall  General  Dalrymple^  for  the  purpose  of  ia«H 
tttting  an  luqniry  into  his  conduct.  Had  this  been  done^  and 
every  motive  of  prudence  and  of  policy  combined  to  sanction  Ite 
procejMiing,  either  the  Addresses  in  question  would  not  hare  beos 
presented  at  all,  or  they  would  have  been  differently  framed ;  thef 
would  have  cpmbined  eongnUulatory  and  not  iuppUaUwry  resobip* 
lions. 

It  ir  with  real  concern  we  ooMtemplote  the  attempt  now  io 
ensly  made,  and  too  obvious  to  escape  the  attention  of  a  coma 
observer,  to  render  the  opposition  to  the  Convention  of  Ciotm  « 
question  of  Party*  The  transactions  in  Westminster-Hall, 
which  the  greatest  of  all  political  quacks  took  a  decided  part;  ^ 
the  signatures  to  the  requisition  to  the  Sheriff  for  Essex  (though 
drawn  up  in  the  mort  guarded  and  otutious  terms,  as  applied  im 
the  Convention},  containing  all  the  leading  members  of  the  Whk% 
Club  at  Maldon,  with  the  m^st  heir  of  St.  Vincent's  at  thdr 
head,  are  amply  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  nature  and  object  of 
this  political  manoeuvre.  But  it  will  be  entirely  the  fault  of  tlic 
byal  and  well-disposed  part  of  the  community,  if  these  Machia- 
velian  sophists  succeed  in  their  plans.  We  have  before  observed, 
^  that  "  this  is  not  a  question  of  party,  but  a  question  of  palriofiw»» 
which  affects  every  individnal  of  the  community!"*  But  the 
pseudo-whigs  of  the  day,  the  friends  and  retainers  of  *'  All  the 
Talents,'*  finding  it  a  questibn  from  the  support  of  which  great 
p^mlarity  may  be  derived,  are  anxious  to  assume  the  merit  of 
being  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief,  opponents  of  the  Conventian* 
And,  with  their  usual  low  conning,  they  vainly  hope  to  make  the 
popoUirity  ao  acquired  the  means  of  «ipporting  them  in  their  x>p- 
position  to  the  Ministers,  on  whom  they  attempt  to  throw  the 
whole  blame  of  the  measure;  though  there  cannot  be  a  doubt, 

«  See  p.  ad. 
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that  none  more  strongly  disapprove,  or  'wore  di»epTy  deplore,  this 
fyUA  fransftction,  than  these  confidential  seirtams  of  the  Crown. 
Let  not  then  any  **  good  man  and  trne**'  be  detetred  fVoin  listen- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  his  own  judgment,  aod  fVom  publicly  ez- 
pvesdng  his  hotiest  didapprobation  of  the  Convention,  tbrongh  the 
f^r  of  tending  a  sanction  to  pmceedings,  ahd  of  afibrding  counte* 
nance  to  views,  adapted  by  a  difl^rebt  description  of  persons,  and 
Ibr  k  very  diflferent  purpose.  It  is  only  by  his  absence  from  sach 
i&eetiogs  that  he  con  forward  their  design^,  and  enable  them  to  ac- 
complish their  object.  Ko  matter  by  uihotn  t\\k  Convention  oP 
Cintra  id  approved  ^r  disapptoved— it  is  a  d)sgraref\il  and  catami* 
tons  event,  of  which  evety  honest  man,  who  sees  It  in  that  point  oF 
view,  must  censure,  without  regard  to  any  such  consideration. 
'  It  is  not  meant  io  be  denied,  that  blame  may  attach  to  the 
perdon  who  appointed  l^ir  Hew  Dalrymple  to  the  command  6f  the' 
British  troops  in  Portugal ;  provided  (a  provision  which  the  saga-' 
cious  patriots  of  Westminster  wholly  omitted)  it  can  be  proved, . 
from  the  chamcter  and  conduct  of  that  ofltcer^  pftvioui  to  his  ap- 
pointment, that  thefe  was  reason  to  belie^*e  that  he  was  not  pos- 
Mssed  of  the  necessary  qualifications  (or  such  a  6tati6h.  Vl'e  do 
not  recollect  when  he  was  made  Governor  of  tiibraltart  nor  are  we' 
aware,  whethef  his  command  in  Portugal  was  the  necessary  con- 
sequence of  his  situation  in  that  fortress.  Supposing  it  not  to  he 
the  case;  and  that,  being  Governor  of  Gibraltar,  it  was  still  op- 
tional to  appoint  him  to  tlife  command  of  the  troops  in  Portugal ; 
it  must  be  considered  ad  a  new  appointment.  His  former  situation 
«tth  the  Commander  in  Chief,  in  Fknders,  clearly  points  out 
fhe  source  wheilce  the  General  derived  his  preferment ;  but  still, 
<buld  not,  we  apprehehd,  receive  his  appointmetit,  without  th* 
consent  and  sdnctioa  of  the  Secretary  for  the  War  department ; 
^d,  indeed,  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  case  of  anotlier  General 
OflScer,  who  was  appointedf  by  the  King,  at  the  recommendation 
of  the  Commander  in  Chief,  th6  Secretai*y*8  sanction  i^as  i^iflr- 
Krfd,  and  the  officer,  though  acknowledged  by  th^  ^hole  army 
Co  be  emineirtly  qualified  for  the  command  allotted  tO  him,  re- 
mained at  home.  It  has  always  been  our  Opinion,  that /SliwanYiW 
BJii  Patronage  have  been'  allowed  an  improper  influence  in  the 
appointment  to  military  stdttons  of  impoi-tauce ;  and  thait,  parti* 
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^fsi  of  aU  £iurop«  w^i^  fix«4«  ond  w  4i0  swnwv  of  vUdi  •» 
much  depended,  none  but  officers  of  apf  ranr od  and  kmmm  tkiAI» 
/oonduct*  and  coura^  ahoiiM  l|e  aotanifkid  wMk  cotniMiMJa.  But 
4)piaioD0  may  vary  aa  t9  tba  pneper  o)^|acU^  piiWMliaik;  aiA 
tbeseforet  iiv  order  to  alktach  blaioe  to  any  ifprnlwiit,  lib  will  1» 
indispensably  Docemiry  to  4iew  M^me  itrwgiaiid  aalkl  grQ«adb»  ia 
the  pre-established  character  and  kopfia  cQ«4u€t  oC  tfaa  individiMl; 
and  not>  foolishly  and  ui^uatly,  to  ji4d|pa  fifoin  tbe  avciit*  NoaOb 
but  such  a  poUtic^  empiric  aa  Mr.  Shei^danw  w^^ild  tksak  of  psap> 
posing  a  PlurUamenta^  Inquiry  iwto^  the  aiKpobtsiMt  off  Sir  tUm 
Dalrympla^  wjitboat  ftnt  esfeabUshi^g  tha  neowwry  fiict  of  bistwi* 
JSimess  for  the.contoaad  at  tb«  time  it  was  giveja  binl..  Wbsitvac 
the  apmhmf  of  iadividnals  v^  be>.  and  wbatevar.  the  dadsia»  o£  a 
CovM^  of  Inquiry,  oir  of  a  ConrtrMaitial*  raspeating  bia  condad 
in  Portugal,  these  cannot  alter  tba  slata*  af  the  q^sestiaD^  aatohia 
actual  qualiftcaliops  for  tUs  situation  at  the  pencil  fshca  ha  raasitied 
due  appflantmant«  Thia  must-coiislitnte  the.gtaimd*work.  of  any 
Parliamentary  procte^U«)gp  Jpaeiion  may  apt  without  it*  b«t  Pa* 
<rf0CMHi  never  toiff,  and  Jutiice  never  ca|i.  To  disapprave  an  ap* 
pointment  is  one  thi^g;  to  attach  criuunality  tp  it  anothar;  aa  tbia 
fanner  requires  soma  of  these  Jp<€{^  pra^  which  act  indiipenafri 
Uy  requinte  for  the  latter. 

Nothing  which  has  occurxed  since  the  last  month  has  pradaoedb 
t)ie  smaU^t  change  in.our  opinion,  reinfecting  the  Confv^tioa  of 
Cintra;— on  the  contrary  the  delay  which  has  taken  place  ii^ 
sending  the  troops  firom  PortugiJ,  wUch  were  destined  to.  assist 
the  Patriots  of  Sp^n«  has  fi^lly .  canfimuid  the  ysladity  of  oua, 
aiguments  on  that  pointy  uxkd  demoostirated.  the  futility  of  the 
p^ncipal reason  urged  by  SirHaw  Dalry«iple.iii  defeMceoftheaiiea* 
s\ire.  The  honourable  testimony  of  the  generals  and  fiekU|fieers» 
who^  were  present  at  the  battle  of  Yimien^  has  likewise  a^brded- 
t^  best  possible  proofs  of  the  justi^  of  ou«  epioien  of  the  mi- 
litary taljnitsy  conduct  and  courage  of  Sir  Aithar  Welln4ey*^<^' 
The  3ritish  Govamai^nt  and  the  oommaodiag  officers,  at  Lisbaa^. 
i^pear  to  have  entertained  th^  same  apprehensicps  with  oufidvesw 
respecting  the  safety  of  the  transports^  destined  to  eanvey  JunotV 
ih^ny  to  France;  fox  one  geiieiD4«Q4  thie^  thanw^  tcoopaiharaT 
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hatm  HftM— li  m  haatai^^  witiltbe  retam  tf  tfaetfUtportft  whic& 
CHvrjrfldthe  fat.  Our  own  troops  meunrlalebtve  been  compelled 

Tbewlkie  to  wlach  we  olycted  rtistiDg  to  tiie  prwate  property  ^ 
of  die  Fiends  wUdi  wot,  od  no  account,  to  be  wresied/ram  them, 
W  MMOe  cwioaB  vcencs  at  LMom.    The  miscreantOy 
W9  «ete  obliged  to  restore  a  great  portion  of  tfadr  plunder, 
afct  exfa^  «e  are  not  yet  tnfbnneiL    But  we  cannot 
Up  llHBlmif^  tiMt»  according  to  Hie  letter*  and  indeed  the  ob- 
^immmmmmg^  of  the  contested  article,  the  French  had  a  right 
o»  the  leteBUoii  of  eveiy  thing  which  they  had  appro- 
[  to  theniKlveBf  oiid,  by  the  Jus  GdUitt  rendered  prinate 
They  n%fat  teasonably  horfe  ui^ged,  in  respect  of  soch 
dMfe  it '^m*  very  well  known,  at  the  txme  of  (igningthe 
Gsnteotioii,   dMt  they  •  hod*  nO'  tfcO|teiiy  whaterer  when  they 
entcied  Povtogid,  and  no  oilier  means  of  acquiring  any  but  by 
the  sword  s-^^hat  tfier«fbre  it  smst  have  been  in  the  contempla- 
tion «f  Ae  contweting  parties  to  secare  to  them  the  possession  ^ 
psuprtty  so  acquired,  or  the  articles  could  have  no  meaning  at 
riL    indeed,  to  say  tiie  truth,  ^e  article  would  bear  do  other 
cobstmction;  and  all  the  arguments  wMdi  have  been  urged  on 
the  other  side,  are  nothing  better  than  the  mere  quibbles  of  a 
qiecia!  pleader,    it  was  an  article,  in  our  opinion,  essentially 
null,  as  betog  repugnant  to  moral  justice,  and  to  common  ho- 
nesty, and  therefore  ong^  to  have  been  erased  from  the  Con- 


The  *'  Bzpoidtioh*^  of  the  Secretary  Cavallos  lias  thrown  such 
•  light  on  the  events  which  led  to  the  present  state  of  aflairs  in 
Spain,  as  to  render  aH  farther  conjectures  respecting  tBem  super* 
Ihiotts  and  absurd.  It  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  documents 
which  the  present  age  has  supplied,  and  is  highly  important,  both 
as  it  opens  the  eyes  of  the  world  to  the  desperate  profligacy  of  the 
Corsican^s  charucter,  as  it  ufTords  the  most  valuable  materials  for  * 
History.  It  enables  us  to  correct  a  misapprehensioti  under  which 
we  laboured,  respectifig  the  abdication  of  the  old  King,  which 
we  conceived  to  have  been^^ced,  but  which  is  proved  to  have 
been  wthtniary;  while  it  removes  every  objection  to  the  acknow- 
ledgment of  Ferdinand  the  Seventh.    This  invaluable  produc- 
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tion  should  be  dvcnlated  in  every  pert  .of  Europe:  it  is  n 
compendium  of  the  life  of  the  Usarper ;  it  is.  a  summery  of  hie 
poliqr ;  it  holds  him  up»  without  a  mask,  to  the  naked  eye ;  i^ 
is  a  powerful  commeiit  on  the  mniderer  of  Jafia,  and  the  weed 
0f  Vincennes ;  it  completes  the  climax  of  his  guilt;  and  exhibits 
him»  in  his  true  colours,  to  the  execration  and  ahbonence  of  en. 
eniaged  world.  I^  after  this  daip^aiog  proof  of  his  views^  hie 
objects  and  designs,  there  can  exist  a.  single,  power  .en  the  hehift^ 
bk  globe  capable  of  becoming  a  dupe  to  Us  professions,  and  a 
partner  in  hia.  crimen  he  must  cither  be  afflicted  with  a  judicial 
blindness,  «r  adopt  iniamy  as  his  voluntery  choice. 

Another  signal  adrantage  detif  ed  frot^this  publieationi  is  the 
commotion  which  it  has  prodvped  in  the  mind  of  every  Spaniasd, 
that  daarery  was  their  d<«rined.  tot;  'end  that  nothing  ne«p'k»» 
mains  for  them,  but  .conquest,  or  deatfi*  Providentially  their 
courege  and  their  prudence,  which  aie  so  happily  blended  that 
we  know  not  which  predominattes,  afibrd  the. best  gfounds  for  con* 
fidenee,  and  the  strongest  hopes  of  success.  The  French,  clesdiy 
pursued,  have  continued- to  retrcfajt  towards  their  own  frontier* 
and  probably,  ere  these  reflections  meet  the  public  eye,  a  blow  . 
will  have  been  struck,  which  .will  place  Nc^  and  bis  feUoweei  at 
Bilboa,  in^  the  same  situation  with  Dupontaud  his  army«  The 
skill  and  caution  of  the  Spanish  commanders,  cannot  be  too  muchi 
admired.  They  restrain  the  native  impetuosity  of  itheir  troops  $ 
risk  not  their  jives, in  rash  and  inefifectual  enterprises:  but,  seek 
to  obtain  by  judicious  manoeuvres,  skilfully  combined,  and 
promptly  executed,  the  most  probable,  as  well  as  the.  most  ho* 
nooraMe  of  all  advantages,  a  bkodle^  vidory* 

The  conduct  of  our  government,  in  affording  all  possible  assist* 
ance  to  thisbmve  people,  thus  nobly  struggling  for  the  preservationi 
of  their  religion,  their  laws,  their  liberties,  a^d  ttfeir  lives,  ccwti-t 
nues  to  be  marked  by  the  same  generouii  ^  fgsnly  .policy,  by 
the  same  disinterested  and  magnanimous  spirit,  which  distia* 
guished  their  first  overtures  to  the  oppressed  Spaniaids.  In  a  f|;w 
days  an  auxiliary  force,  of  nearly  fifty  ;(housand  British  troops, 
will  be  prepared  to  f«ice  the  Corsican  hor^l^t  on. the  frontier  of 
Spein;  and  to  renew  the  brilliant  scfues^of  Ab^vliuft  M^iAde^  lUid.. 
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. VmMTtt*    Diversioiis  •>»  wHl^  we  triwC^  k  iiiad«  &t  ^«r  p<4ii(%, 

yrtJfJarfjT  uu  tke  N«apoliten  ttmlk^ 

Ibe  dbMBti^i  of  the  Bntith  fameeft  W»«vef ,  mnvt  depend  «li 
At  iU0vaMnto"«tf  the  Vt&oA^^mtf,  \Mi:h  him'  not  yift^  tMea  a 
4eeid«dl  twnw  Th«4i  tr»op0  bvve  b€<eii  sait  t0  the  fhom^efs  dT 
4|MMi,  sbA  iImpI  Btt«iiftpaf«B  w«n  iiMke  a  dlfeaparatfe  attempt  tc^  sab* 
]«gat9tbec«u»tryi  therftifiMttfaeflinalk^dfoubt.  BtttiftUlTtfo 
^iflenlt:  U  mKoaat  fW  the-  Umikkm^at  ik^irtat^^t ;  os  nd  a<<- 
cottotB  have  beeR  received  of-  th#  anrival  of  any  retofbrcenieiils  fyt 
$b»'9xmf  actually  m  9painb  Iba  aieefliig^  however,  betwren  the 
Coracan  and  the  Binpevar  Alexowien  haa  tnken  pleet^af  Arftmlf, 
and  thtf  poticy  of  the  two  GoafC^wiU-flpc^ly  begia'to*  ttitiU^it* 
ari£  Conjectows  oB.wnH  ajsutjec*  vemldibe  idle,  a4k^  vtWJtfmj 
mSn  ha  sa  saaa  within ^otir reach.  Tfaeonly  ctoiiieft|uem?r df  tIKa 
interview  which  is  yet  Ijinwti,  ia  the  vague  pMipoiiil  to'  tMt  conttt. 
try  foe  a  mantimi'  peace;  m  ether wovdsy  foi*a'p««ce;  wMch  woold 
esdntda  wa  (mDMaHiAtereei  and  inleifsreneeiiv  i^ufMn  of  the 
Goatimant;  reugn  the«SpeBi»rdatothe  vengeance-  oF  the  ComU 
cm ;  audi  leave*  Bnraipe-  to  be  paveeUed  out  at  his  plea^ire.  11*0 
espacaLtiton  et^r  was  or  could  be  entertttned,  by  the  Cotsttan 
ov  hbiMinisters^  thaTsach  a  praposal  wovM' be  listened' to  fot  a 
nwBieDr  by  the  British  Cabkietr.  Its  only  object' was  to  diip^  the 
Rataian  Bnperor;  aad  to-  peituadev  if  pototble,  the  d^gtad^ 
peapte^of  Fvanee^-  that  he  really  wtahtee  fbr  |yeace,  attd  thkt  Great 
Bnteia  ia  theonly  ohataele  in'  the  way*  oT  it  Happily  the'  period 
of  delmian  it-  paaft— and'  though  th^  abject  stoite  af  slavery  iie 
vihiclr  the.  French  are-  bronghty  by  ^^e-  barbarous  po#er  of  the 
Coraican,  will  prevent:n:hem'frDittaflcertiliahig  the 'troth,  h^^is  toe^ 
welt  hnawn-  byt  fbenr  to  obtain*  credit'  far  any  of  hb  assertions  ; 
aaviiaata'theTesrof  Bavopev  the  torch*  of  Cevafios  has  so  fighted! 
tiwiranderatanlhigav  that,  though  they  may  be  his  slaves,  they 
i^tt  n€wi  mmt  ta  lit  dupes*.  Peace,  at  this  timnf^  is  absolutely 
uaottaifnablei  The-  independenne  of  S^n  and  Portugal,  under 
their  respective^savcreignv,  tnnst  be  a  ^^ffmlinaty  condition  nevef 
ta-be-departttdfiwr;  and  the  tyrant  is  not  yet  sufficiently  hum- 
hied  to  faregw-hia  schenies- of 'Conquest  and '  revenge'.  Meanwhile 
bh4iaaMariy  aamrnaded- Aeterritotiev  of  Auittria  with  a  hostile 
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force.  From  everjr  qitarter  tiie  troops  of  his  tribnUrj  Kings  are 
in  inotioD,  either  to  overaw^^  or  to  attack  the  Atrntrian  Emperor. 
He  seems,  iodeed,  to  be  yet  undecided,  whether  to  direct  his 
firtt  attacks  against  Austria'  or  against  Spain.  If,  with  the  assist- 
ance  of  his  Northern  Minion,  be  can  succeed  In  reducing  Au8« 
tria  to  a  state  of  servility,  he  wiil  probably  employ  his  undivided 
force  against  the  Spaniards,  in  Which  case  the  struggle  will  be 
dreadful,  though  we  have  little  fears  for  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 
contest.— Austria  ought,  indeed,  to  be  sensible,  that  the  only 
chance  which  she  has  for  recovering  her  former  consequence  in 
the  scale  of  nations,  or  for  ensuring  her  future  safety,  is  by  avail- 
ing herself  of  the  present  opportunity  for  making  a  vigorous  and 
desperate  stand  againstr  the  Usurper,  while  the  whole  force  of 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  England,  w}H  be  opposed  to  him  in  other 
quarters^  But  experience  has  unfortunately  convinced  us  of  the 
little  reliance  to  be  placed  on  the  councils  of  Austria :  and  she 
has  so  often  neglected  the  means  of  self-preservation,  that  it 
would  be  rash  to  buikl  any  sanguine  expectation  on  her  firmness 
and  wisdom  at  the  present  moment. 

The  Armistice  which  has  been  unexpectedly  concluded  in  Fin« 
land,  between  the  Swedes  and  Russians,  has  given  rise  to  vari'* 
ous  conjectures  and  reports.  It  afiPords  almost  equal  grounds, 
indeed,  for  two  opposite  conclusions.  On  the  one  hand,  it  may 
be  imputable  to  the  restoration  of  Alexander  to  his  senses,  and 
to  the  consequent  return  of  a  right  understanding  between  him  * 
and  the  gallant  King  of  Sweden.     On  the  other  hand,  it  may 

l)e,  with  equal  probability  at  least,  ascribed  to  the  wiles  of  the 
Coiwcan,  whose  object  in  promoting  the  war  between  the  two 
powers  waste  weaken  them  both ;  and,  by  confining  their  atten- 
tion to  each  other,  to  prevent  the  interference  of  either  with  his 
ambitious  schemes.     But  he  may  now  want  the  .assistance  of 

*  Russia  in  Germany,  and  must  therefore  have  Alexander  to  postf« 
pone  his  atrocious  attack  upon  the  Swedish  territories  to  a  future 
period*  All  however  is  uncertainty  at  present,  though  a  short 
time  will  sufiice  to  dispel  the  clouds  which  now  obscure  the  poli« 
NO.  CXXV.      VOL.  XXXI.  X 
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g^omidft  for  ivitaQ^l  piwijilfimiMi  t»8iip|Jtt<» 

The  preceding  •l>servatioiis  v«re  wtei^4rdr  m  our  readem  wiS 
^p^ceive  by  the  cio/iP*  for  ^Iipearfpce  ill  o^r  jl^^  HQQ^ber,  l>|it  dir 
prendre  of  other  B»^Uer,  m^^  sti|l  more^  cttrtm  «rnm0siAen¥ 
m^de  by  oar  priDter  for  forwarding  the  puUicatiftii,  caused  tb£«l 
to  be  omitted.    We  b^ve  two  reasons  for  inserting  th^smf  •xfi 
without  alteration ;— *Pir8i^    to    shew  bow  far  subsequait  factfi 
have  corresppoded  with  our  Qpioions«  at  that  time;  and«  aepondlf» 
to  prove  the  falsehood  of  a  foolish  report,   that  we  bad  beea 
bribed  to  discontiniie  our  observations  on  the  CoaTentipD   af 
Cintra.    No,  though  we  dil&r,  most  probably#  from  tjie  greater 
part  of  th^  public,  as  to  the  proceedings  at  the  public  ipeflin^ 
convened  on  this  subject,  still  nothing  has  yet  occurrfid  to  alter 
iOur  opinion  of  the  convention  it»elf«    A9  fv  aa  we  coald  judge 
from  the  documents  published  in  the  Gaaette,  the  Coavei^tioii 
appeared  to  us  most  ill-jud|ped^  and  disgr^eful ;  a^d  so^  it  atiil 
aj^^rs.    Some  facts,   however,  b»ve  come  out^  in  tfte  CMirae- 
of  the  Inquiry  instituted  by  his  Majesty,  which  throws  Vfiom 
light  on  the  transaction,  than  the  feeble  pen  of  Sir  Hew  DaK 
lymple  was  able  to  doi»    On  these  facts  it  would  be  a»  highljT 
improper  to  comment,  as  it  would  be  to  decline  oiir  opinion  r^ 
spocting  the  whole  of  Sir  Hew*a  conduct  in  Portugal,  as  stated 
in  hia  own  declaration*    That  conduct  is  at  le^at  in  a  tr»n  of 
inquiry^  which  mqjf  terminate  in  proceedings  of  r  more  serioua 
nature*    On  a  future  day,  those  legal  impediments  to  a  free 
discussion  of  the  whole^  which    at  present  subsist,  may  be  re« 
moved ;  when  we  shall  not  be  foi^nd  backward  ia  deUyering.  oiir 
aentiments  upon  it* 

We  ipufst,  however,  obaerve,  that  it  is  now  fully  establisbaJU 
Itbat  3tr  Arthur  Wellesley^  immediately  after  the  yictory  of  Yi- 
miera^  strenuously  urged  Sir  Harry  Burrard»  oo  w|^^  t^ 
eop^mand  had  thea  devolved,  to  loae  no  time  in  pvnuing  tins 
French*  And  we  are  also  in  possession  of  his  decided  opiniopt 
that  the  British  force  in  Portugal  was  fully  competent  to  the 
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ptirpoee  of  engaging  knd  destroying  Junot's  army.  It  remaii.t 
to  be  seen  what  reasons  Hir  Hairy  Bunard  can  assign  for  his  re^ 
fasa]  to  listen  to  adTice  apparently  so  jndicions  and  if  ise.  That 
part  of  the  army  which  had  not  been  engaged  was  peculiarly 
well  situated  for  intercepting  the  flying  army  of  the  French,  and 
for  attacking  them  with  advantage.  In  exact  proportion,  indeed^ 
as  their  situation  was  hazardous  before  the  battle,  was  it  favour* 
able  after  the  victory.  That  appears  to  us  to  have  been  the  mo- 
ment wlien  a  decisive  blow  might  have  been  struck.  But  it 
does  not  necessarily  follow,  that,  because  at  that  precise  period 
of  time,  it  would  have  been  highly  proper  to  pursue  and  to  at* 
tack  the  French,  it  was  eqnaify  proper  at  the  moment,  when  Sir 
Arthur  Wellesle}*'  was  called  upon  by  bis  superior  officer  to  sign 
the  Armistice.  Indeed,  by  the  neglect  of  Sir  Arthur's  advice, 
the  French  had  been  enabled  to  take  up  a  very  strong  position^ 
from  which  they  could  not  have  been  driven  without  a  most  oh* 
stinate  and  sanguinary  conflict*  Thus,  a  material  change  bad 
taken  place,  in  the  relative  situation  of  the  two  armies,  between 
the  moment  when  Sir  Flarry  Burrard  assumed  the  command t 
and  the  day  when  General  Dalrymple  concluded  a  suspension  of 
arms  with  K«llermann.  The  real  question  for  consideration^  there* 
fore,  is  this, — as  it  respects  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple — Was  he  ju8ti« 
fied,  at  that  period,  in  concluding  any  Convention  with  the 
French,  having  a  sufficient  army  to  reduce  them  ?  and,  if  justi- 
Hed,  was  he  excuseable  for  granting  such  terms  to  the  enemy  at 
thoae  granted  by  the  Contention  of  Cintra?  Another  qitestion» 
however,  arises  out  of  the  transaction,  which  affects  only  Sir 
Harry  Burrard.  Was  he,  when  commander  of  the  British  army, 
justified  in  retarding  the  pursuit  of  the  French,  as  advised  by 
Sir  Arthur  W^ellesley,  immediately  after  their  defeat  at  Vimieral 
These  are  questions  that  must  be  asked,  and  must  be  answered, 
before  the  British  public  can  be  satisfied.  « 

As  to  the  public  meetings,  since  theLinstitution  of  the  Tnqvirf, 
they  have,  in  our  opinion,  all  acted  upon  a  false  principle.  We 
differ  alike  from  those  who  think  it  proper  and  decent  to  addresa 
the  King,  in  the  language  of  remonstrance,  after  an  Inquiry  haa 
been  really  began;  as  we  do  firom  those  who  contend  that  such 

X2 
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meetings  should  not  express  any  opinion  at  all  npon  the  subject. 
According  to  our  notions  of  propriety,  the  nietrtings  are  perfectly 
coastitutioual  and  proper ;— ^ut  they  ought  to  confine  themselve* 
to  a  declaraium  of  cptmiom  in  the  form  of  Hesoiuiionsm  They 
should  express  their  sentiments  on  the  Convention,  as  it  appears 
^o  them  from  the  published  documents ;  but  it  is  both  ridiculous 
aud  insulting  to  urge  the  King  to  do  that  which  he  has  already 
done.  The  right  and  power  of  Inquiry  mto  the  imputed  miscou* 
duct  of  military  men,  is  vested  exclusively  in  the  King»  by  the 
laws  of  the  realm ;  and  any  attempt  to  transfer  that  power  t(r 
other  hands,  is  unconstitutional  and  seditious.  The  proper  mode 
of  proceeding,^  after  such  a  dechuration  of  sentiment  as  that  to 
which  we  liave  alluded,  would  be  to  enter  into  resolutions,  ex-* 
pressive  of  gratitude  to  the  Sovereign  for  having  ordered  an  In- 
quiry into  the  true  causes  of  the  disappointment  of  the  national 
hopes  and  expectations,  by  the  Convention  of  Cintra;  and  of^ 
hopes,  that  such  Inquiry  would  be  rendered  eflicacious ;  and  fol- 
lowed up  by  fiirther  proceedings,  if  the  result  of  it  should  supply 
sufficient  gronuds  for  their  adoption. 

Many  objections  have  been  urged  against  a  Court  of  In- 
quiry, as  being  an  anomaly  in  our  military  juridprudence.  In 
truth,  though  it  may  have  some  advantages,  the  circumstance  of 
tlie  Members  not  being  sworn,  and  not  having  the  ability  ei- 
ther to  administer  au  oath,  or  even  to  compel  the  attendance  of 
witnesses,  constitutes  a  very  strong  objection  to  it.  On  the  other 
band,  however,  it  seems  to  have  escaped  observation,  that  before 
an  officer  can  be  tried  by  a  Court-Martial,  some  specific  charge, 
founded  on  a  violation  of  some  of  the  articles  of  war,  must  be 
preftirred ;  now,  in  the  present  instance,  though  faults  had  been 
committed,  H  might  not  be  distinctly  known  to  whom  they  are 
really  imputable;  aod  it  was  indispensably  necessary  to  ascertain 
this  fact,  before  a  Court-Martial  could  be  called.  Now,  it  is  for 
the  purpose  of  ascartMitiing  first,  whether  aay  such  offence  has 
.been  committed,  oh  would  justify  the  trial  of  an.  officer  by  a 
^'ourt-Martial ;  aud,  secondly,  who  is  the  person  that  has  com- 
.mitted  such  an  offence — that  the  Court  of  Inquiry  bus  been  con- 
vened. Some  such  previous  inquiry  was  certainly  requibite.  on 
Vicripus  accounts ;  and  how,  in  the  present  state  of  military  law. 
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i|  could  be  otherwise  made,  we  profess  not  to  kn^w.  There  aeems 
to  tts,  indeed,  to  be  a  radical  defect  in  our  system  of  military 
jurisprudence  in  this  particular,  which  requires  the  application  of 
a  speedy  remedy .-**Power  ought  to  be  given  to  institute  a  regular 
Court  of  Inquiry ;  the  Members  of  which  should  be  bound,  by 
an  appropriate  oath,  to  the  due  discharge  of  their  duty ;  and 
should  have  authority  to  compel  the  attendance  of  witnesses,  to 
administer  oaths  to  them,  and  to  punish  any  disobedience  of  their 
orders ;  they  should  have  all  the  functions  of  a  Grand  Joryi  and 
still  greater  power  and  jurisdictions*— a  Grand  Jury  can  only  hear 
ex«parte  statements,  but  such  a  Court  should  go  farther,  and 
examine  any  witnesses  who  could  throw  a  light  on  the  transactioa 
submitted  to  their  investigation.  A  previous  inquiry,  before  a 
Court*- Martial  is  held,  is  indispensably  necessary,  in  a  variety  of 
cases ;  and  we  do  not  see  how  it  can  be  rendered  effectual,  wittl- 
oQt  the  institution  of  such  a  Court  as  we  have  recommended*    * 

Tliose  persons,  however,  who  have  clamoured  so  loudly  in  fi^ 
vour  of  a  Parliamentary  Inquiry,  teem  to  have  forgotten  that  the 
House  of  Commons  has  no  more  power  to  administer  an  oalfa 
than  a  Court  of  Inquiry' ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  may  be  allowed  tp 
judge  froni  the  exercise  of  judicial  functions  by  firmer  Houses 
of  Commons,  it  is  the  most  improper  of  all  tribunals  for  deciding 
jbhe  merit  of  such  a  question*  If,  indeed,  Ministers  were  impli- 
cated in  the  blame  attaching  to  the  transaction-— <if  any  of  them 
bad  been  guilty  of  criminal  neglect,  either  in  foVming  the  plan 
of  the  exp^tion,  or  in  prpviding  the  means  for,  carrying  it  into 
execution;  then,  indeed,  the  House  of  Commons  might  willi 
propriety  call  them  to  ^count  fqr  their  couduct. 

The  public  i^eetiugs  have,  as  we  expected  and  predicted,  been 
converted  into  mere  channels  for  the  diffusion  of  party  principles, 
and  for  attacks  on  the  government  of  the  country.  That  in  E^ 
sex,  in  particular,  exhibited  unequivocal  symptoms  of  the  peiw 
verse  spirit  by  which  those  who  convened  it  were  actuated.  No- 
thing could  b^  more  preposterous  than  the  conduct  of  the  old 
Admiral,  but  new  Whig,  upon  this  occasion.  He  made  a  pompous 
speech  indeed;  but  he  was  obliged  to  employ  Mr*  Western  to 
read  his  address  for  him-Mind,  to  say  the  trnth,  this  was  the  only 
l^ryice  which  the  worthy  Member  fcfr  Maldon  was  able  to, per- 
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foroit  with  eredi^  t^  himself,  and  honoqr  to  his  employer.  Bat 
this  oratot  of  the  quarter-deck,  who,  in  descanting  on  th6  failure 
is  Portugal,  had,  no  douht,  the  failure  at  Teneriffe  in  bia  mindji 
received,  fr6m  a  gentleoiaQ  of  the  old  school,  aye,  and  a  geniie* 
man  io  the  genuine  sense  of  the  word,  such  a  severe  correc^on« 
M»  we  ah<>uld  hai*^  thought,  would  have  effectually  cured  him  af 
his  rage  for  addressmg.  Mr.  Conyers  taught  him  what  the  con* 
dudt  of  a  gentleman  was.  Strange  that  Sir  John  Jervis,  Earl 
St.  Vincent^  Knight  of  the  Bath,  should  recjuire  to  be  ttmgki 
hoi^  to  conduct  himself  like  a  gentlemaii  to  his  Sovereign — ^to 
that  Sovereign  whose  kindness  and  whose  bounty  he  had  so  ofiea 
fsperienced !  But,  alas !  Whig  OratUude  is  on  a  par  with  Whig 
f^triotkml  It  was  dreadful  to  see'alb  this  meeting  bome  of  the 
rountry  gentlemen,  few,  indeed,  in  number,  lei  astray  by  tfie 
JttMtm  Whigs*  We  were  eoncemed  to  observe  Mr.  Dncane,  in 
particular,  a  young  iftsn  of  fair  promise,  and.  respectable  coni' 
«ectioDt,  labouring,  against  natare,  to  become  a  Whig  orator  I 
He  way  reat  assured,  that  bo  ia  not  qualified  to  shine  in  9uch  o 
IJhMlion  ;  ^bought  no  man  is  betkrr  qualified  to  move  with  pro- 
priety  ii)  the  sphere,  in  which  nature  and  education  hate  conn 
btaed  to  pfaiee  him.  Hew  Loid  l^^tre's  name  could  come  to  be 
snliacril^ed  to  the  Emtx  rrquisitioo.  Earl  St.  Vincent  can  best  say 
*--*but  it  seems  passing  stranget  who)  his  Lordship  was  knotf  n  to 
be  moat  dangerooaly  ill  at  the  time. 

Buonaparte  has  fdilfilled  oil r  expectations,  by  sending  kr^e  rein- 
Ibrc^ments  to  Spain ;  and  by  the  avowal  of  his  determination  to  risk 
his  all  in  the  atteaapt  to  conquer  the  country,  and  to  enslave  its  in- 
habitauts.  For  the  result  of  th,e  grand  action  on  the  Spanish  fVon- 
Her,  we  still  wait  in  anxious  expectation.  But  the  gallant  stand 
which  we  know  the  Spaniards  to  have  already  made,  is  to  us  the 
wrest  pledge  of  ultimate  success.  They  will  have  many  bloody 
conflicts  to  sustain ;  they  may,  and  probably  will,  sustain  defeats; 
|>ut,  if  they  remain  united  among  themselves,  and  continne  tQ 
exhibit  the  same  undaufited  finnnesa  wliich  they  have  hitherto 
#kphiyed,  not  all  the  pQwer  of  Fra^nce,  and  the  whole  body  of 
her  crowiied  satellitce  unhed,  can  ever  snbdue  them. 

.  A  celebrated  publie  character  in  America  has  httely  stibinkt^d 
aain^  very  important  propoadl  to  the  British  government}  of  thf 
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\  ata*  of  w}mch  it  wonU  be  MgMf  itefMpct,  iti  tllHt 
stage  of  the  proceeding,  to  afford  any  expUnutiona.  We  cannot, 
boverer,  b«t  expreaa  our  fervent  wish,  UmC  tbey  nfty  meel  wirtk 
tbct  swbtfB  e#if8iderati«ii  wkicb  tMr  greet  iioportif nde  4e«erve^. 
For  oar  psftt  we  hate  little  hesitation  in  declaring  our  opinion,' 
that  they  ought  to  be  accepted,  and  that  the  required  as«stanc6 
ibiNM  be  gben^  In  'W  deiBg,  we  (honid  be  sutberised  by  a 
principle  established  by  the  best  wtiters  on  the  law  of  nations,  as 
well  as  bj  a  proper  attention  to  the  true  essential  interest  of  lbi» 
couutty*  But  the  Tigeveos  snd  able  oiind  ef  Mr.  Canning  is  §9 
admirably  qualified  to  appreciate  the  consequences  of  the  pro* 
posed  measore*  and  to  act  with  decision  on  the  subject,  Aat  wa 
mm  enleitain  no  doubts  of  a  proaperoM  issve  on  the  pending  ipe- 
quisition. 

MISCELLANIES, 


THE  WSSENTERS'  TRUE  FTllEND; 

•B,  ▲  SCRirriNT  INTO  THE  ESftPBCTIVB  CLAIMS  OF  TES  CaVftCH 
AND  OF  PISSENTfiBS  TO  TOB  DIVIMB  FAVOVB, 

LETtER  III. 

Dtear  L 

AS  I  mean  to  comprise  all  I  th^iU  say  on  the  Old  Testament  in 
the  compass  of  one  letter,  thit  ec^nnot  be  a  letter  of  research ;  I 
ihall  merely  not^  the  most  prominent  passages  respecting  the 
Church  and  the  Dissenters,  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur^ 

The  Patriarchs  before  the  Flood  were  preachers,  and  even  in 
iome  measure  prophets ;  so  were  thoae  who  came  after  the  Flood* 
(Nares  on  the  Prophecies,  Serro.  ii.)  They  had  also  altars  and 
iacrifices,  yet  they  were  not  priests,  for  the  founder  of  their  race 
^id  tvthes,  as  a  lay  prince,  to  a  mysterious  personage  called  MeU 
chizedec,  and  received  a  blessing  from  him  as  from  a  superior* 
^{Heb.  vii,  7).  Melchizedec's,  seems  indeed,  to  hav6  been  a  hea- 
tenly  rather  than  an  earthly  pileathood,  so  that  Christ  hiraftelf  did 
not  disdain  to  become  ^<  a  Priest  for  ever  after  the  order  of  MeU 
chizedec,** 

Aaron  was  the  first  earthly,  though  heaven-appointed  priest* 
tVith  him  ended  the  Patriarchal,  and  commenced  the  Aaronical 
penod.  It  seems  therefore, incorrect  to  call  the  Jewish  state  before 
that  fime  a  churchy  as  the  excellent  Bibhop  Home  does,  (Sen»« 
vol,  ii,  p.  274);  bnt  we  have  the  authority  of  an  inspired  writer 
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for  «aying»  that  tbeie  ms  ^  a  church  in  ihe  wildenitti>*'  (Ads^ 
viiy  38.) 

The  origin  of  tbb  Chukch  was  glorious.  The  form  of  it  waf 
delivered  by  God  to  Moaes^  on  the  holy  mount,  and  he  heard  a 
voice  but  of  «Mbe  excellent  glory»'  which  said  **  Let  them  make 
me  a  Sanctuary,  that  i  may  dwell  among  them,"  (Ezod.  xxv,  9)0 
This  is  **  the  tent  which  God  pitched  among  men."  (Ps.  Ixxviii, 
61).  It  was  the  rudiment  of  the  Temple,  and  of  its  sut^cessor 
the  Christian  Church;  and  this,  therefore,  may  be fiurly  regarded 
as  the  birth  of  the  appointed  Bride  of  Christ ! 

The  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  the  Tabernacle,  and  its  fiir- 
Biture,  and  the  splendid  apparel  of  Aaron  and  hie  8oas>  (Exod.  vi, 
25f  &  seq«)  added  dignity  to  the  Church,  and  perhaps  typified  ita 
final  incalculable  glory;  and  tjhese  might  have  precluded  all  obr 
jections  to  sacred  ornaments,' and  vestments  in  religious  worship* 
%ut  I  wish  to  bring  forward  a  more  importantsub^ect,  and  that  is, 
th^  extreme  exactness  and  precision  with  which  the  compositioa 
and  use  of  the  holy  oil,  for  anointing  Aaron  and  his  sons,  is 
pointed  out— for  even  its  iugrodients,  and  the  exact  proportions  of 
them,  are  peremptorily  prescribed  (Exod.  xxx,  23,  24) ;  and  death 
is  threatened  against  any  one  who  shall  counterfeit  or  misuse  it, 
(v.  33).  Now  as  the  Levitical  law  is  throughout  typical  of  Christ 
tianity,  and  as  God  cannot  possibly  ordain  any  thing  in  vain,  lam 
unable  to  conceive  the  scope  and  meaning  of  this  extraordinary 
strictness,  except  it  be  to  mark  the  extreme  displeasure  of  the  AU 
mighty  against  all  who  should  intrude,  without  proper  ordination, 
into  the  Christian  ministry. 

Abraham  bowed  down  to  Melchizeder,  who  possessed,  as  we  may 
conjecture,  an  heavenly  priesthood  ;  but  Moses  first  consecrated, 
and  ever  ai^er  ruled  and  directed  Aaron  and  his  sons,  who  had 
only  an  earthly  priesthood.  Whence  it  ought  not  surely  tq  give 
offence  to  any  one,  if  we  see  a.  lay  ponce  at  the  head  of  the  Church 
of  God. 

But  if  the  Church  came  out  of  the  hands  of  God  as  perfect  aa 
it  wuB  intended  to  be,  it  was  received  by  nmn  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  imperfection  and  guilt — ^to  God  alone  b^  the  glory^ 
his  priests  from  the  very  first  have  nothinjj  to  boast  of!  So  far  was 
the  first  high-priest  appointed  by  God  himself  from  infallibUity^ 
that  God  saw  him  at  that  very  time  giving  way  to  a  factious  crew^ 
and  weakly  and  wickedly  making  them  a  calf,  the  favourite  idol  of 
Egypt,  to  receive  the  worship  and  adoration  which  was  due  to  God 
alone !  Aaron  was  with  difficulty  pardoned  on  his  brother's  inter- 
cession, but  the  seducers  of  Aaron,  by  God's  especial  command^ 
were  slain  with  the  sword. 

Nor  was  this  all — ^for  when  the  Ark  was  set  up  with  its  elorious 
ornameuts,  and  Aaron  had  offered  a  sacrifice,  which  was  tne  first 
Divine  service,  it  was  by  God  so  well  accepted,  that  he  sent  a  por* 
ton  of  his  own  heavenly  fire  to  rest  upon  the  altar,  to  be  kept  per« 
vo^uully  burning,  and  to  be  used  for  ever  on  all  burnt-ofJiferings. 
1  h:s  i^eems  clearly  to  be  a  type  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  every 
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fNopcHy  comecniCed  church;  and  of  that  pure  doctnne  which 
oogfht  always  to  be  preserved^  and  to  shine  forth  in  the  Houte  of 
God*  Yet  aooii  after,  in  spite  of  this  injunction,  the  two  eldest 
aoDVof  Aaron^  Nadab  and  Abihu,  presamed  to  sacrifice  with  what 
is  called  $trmng€  fire.  But  the  heavenly  fire  itself  instantly  be* 
/Game  the  instrument  of- its  own  vengeance,  for  they  were  both 
struck  dead  upon  the  spot  by  lightning  from  the  Loid.  Nor  cam 
there,  one  would  think,  be  any  danger  of  a  mistake,  if  we  repre* 
sent  these  unhappy  young  men  as  the  troe  types  of  those  schisma- 
iical  priests  amongst  ourselves,  who,  having  obtained  regular  or- 
dJnatioQ,  pervert  it  to  the  propagating  of  strmnge  doctrines^ 
unknown  to  that  Church,  whose  purity  they  have  sworn  to  main* 
tain. 

We  an  now  arrived  at  a  period,  from  which  truth,  I  fear,  will 
oblige  us  to  date  the  origin  of  DisasNTioN  in  general*  We  have 
seen  the  birth  of  the  Church,  and  we  must  now  contemplate  the 
birth  of  Schism  also ;  for  no  sooner  had  the  Chnroh  set  forward 
on  its  course,  than  Schism,  as  its  shadow,  followed  dose  behind 
it.  The  reader  will  soon  perceive,  tl^it  I  allude  to  the  history  of 
Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram*  There  had  indeed  been  factioiia 
mumHirings  befori^  this.  Even  Aaron  and  Miriam,  the  former 
fiucying,  perhaps,  like  th^  Pope,  that  a  spiritual  should  be  above 
a  temporal  power,  were  envious  of  the  superiority  of  their  brother 
Moses;  nor  did  they  so  unpunished.  But  the  first  schismatic 
|jarty,  regularly  formed  against  an  established  Church,  was  that 
of  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram.  These  men  were  Levites,  who, 
though  they -had  the  care  of  the  Sanctuary,  were  not  permitted  to 
officiate  as  priests ;  and  they  *'  took  men"  that  is,  ibrfned  a  party, 
and  rose  up  against  Moses  and  Aaron,  accusing  them  of  setting 
themselves  above  the  congregation,  all  of  whom  were  holy;  and 
charging  Moses  with  wishing  to  make  himself  an  absolute  prince, 
and  to  'f  put  out  the  eyes  of  these  men,"  (Numb.  xvi.  14)*.  And 
Moses  answered,  *^  The  Lord  will  shew  who  are  his,  and  who  are 
holy,'*  (v.  16)  plainly  alluding  to  the  case  of  Cain,  whose  oftering 
the  Lord  did  not  respect  And  lastly,  by  the  Divine  commt8:»ioQ 
he  declared,  "  If  these  men  die  the  common  death  of  all  men,  and 
if  they  be  visited  after  the  visitation  of  all  men,  then  the  Lord 
hath  not  sent  me.  But  if  the  Lord  make  a  new  thing,  and  the 
earth  open  her  mouth,  and  swallow  them  up,  with  all  that  apper- 

♦  In  these  speeches  of  the  revolters,  an  attentive  observer  may 
trace  out  the  seeds  and  first  principles,  not  only  of  Heresy  and 
Schism,  but  of  Jncobinum^  of  Ldberty  and  Equality,  of  French 
Philosophism,  and  of  German  lUuminatism.  Especially  perhaps  the 
last  of  these.  For  the  Devil,  as  I  observed,  is  fond  of  **  opening 
people's  eyes,"  and  preventiiig  what  he  would  call  priestcrafts 
from  *[  putting  out  the  eyes  of  these  men."  His  first  fatal  advice 
was  to  this  effect,  *\  In  the  day  that  ye  eat  of  this  fruit,  then  your 
eyes  shall  be  opened,  and  ye  shall  be  s^s  gods,  knovring  good  and 
^ril,"  (Gen.  iii.  5.) 
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fain  «nto  tiicHiy  and  thejr  90  cfowit  c^ttick  (dltvt)  blothetNi;  fi^ 

Hades),  tbea  shall  yft  understand  that  Uksb  mco  have  |ircm>iiMBil 
tbe  Lerd»*'  (vv.  39»  30).  Which  terrific  diNNa  was  inaiaediaif^ 
,  cseepted  Hpon  theoi  io  its  fullest  extent!  Heticse  it  ia»  that  ^ 
Austin  repftectits  schism  as  a  greater  wickedness  than  iddatrjr^ 
Mce  they  who  worshipped  the  ealf  were  destnrficd  hf  the.  saaia» 
t«t  schismatics  were  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  What  the  *^  nshsA 
cf  the  Spirit"  was  io  this  iniictton,  Moses  has  openly  dedared^-*^ 
«aa  to  he  *«  a  memorial  unto  the  children  of  Israel*  that  bo  st»aii»> 
Mr,  #hieh  i»  not  of  t^ie  seed  «f  Aavon,  come  aear  to  offi^r  inccQa^ 
Sefore  the  Lord»  that  he  be  oot  as  Corab^  and  as  his  compatty,  ' 
(v.  40).  Now  let  me  seriously  and  affectionately  submit  it  Is  naf^ 
Dissepting  brethren,  whether  this,  with  reference  to  the  grcsit 
Atiti-4jpe  of  all  ^  Christian  dispeneatiQDy  be  nat  the  saaae  mn^ 
•a  saying,  ^'  Let  this  be  a  memorial*  or  a  warning  to  all  Christiasst 
that  no  one  come  near  to  eiieciite  the  priesfs  oiice,  without  th«£ 
uppointed^ordination  which  is  essential  to  the  uuity  of  the  ChnrdH 
thai  he  be  jaot  as  Corah  «ud  aa  his  company /'—-not*  indeed,  pii*> 
■tshed  like  them  in  this  world*  f«»r  miracles  hare  ceased  >  bat  ie>^ 
aenred  for  a  similar  judgment  in  the  wwld  to  come. 

Next  in  order  comes  forward  the  perverse  prophet  Bakom*  wh«^ 
lor  filthy  Inore's  sake,  betrayed  «'  the  Ch arch  in  the  wilderaesa^** 
«o  the  Jewish  state  might  then  be  called.  Wherefore  whoever  maj 
oet  themselves  up  as  enemies  of  the  Church  for  their  own  worldly 
ioterest  and  advancement,  may  properly  be  said*  to  love,  like  hioa^ 
*^tbe  wages  of  onrighteousBess,'*  (<i,rei,  ii,  14);  and  *<  to  nia 
creedily  after  the  error  of  Balaam  for  reward,'*  (J  ode  11).  Nm 
did  Balaam  himself  escape  his  due  punishmeot  in  tbe  end,  (Nuta* 
xzxi*  8^  It  is  remarkable  that,  however  indsoed  this  prophet 
»ii«;ht  be  to  curse*  yet  he  was  divinely  constrained  to  bless  Israel, 
lor  he  said*  '«  Blessed  is  he  that  blesseth  th^,  and  cnrsed  is  he 
^at  curseth  thee,'*  (Num.  xxiv.  f))*  But  what  this  man  said 
through  constraint,  holy  David  expressed  with  a. cordial  andevett 
vehement  offectioUi  **  The  Lord  loveth  the  gates  of  Sion**^  says 
ie*  '*  mvre  than  all  the  dwellings  of  Jacob,*'  (Ps.  Ixxxvii,  1)^ 
^  Let  them  be  confounded* and  tamed  backward*  as  many  as  hav^ 
evil  will  at  Sion,"  (Ps»  cxxix,  4)«  And  again,  '<  O  pray  for  tbe 
peaee  of  Jerosalem ;  they  shall  prosper  that  love  thee*"  (Ps^  cxxisy 
^).  If  then  our  Cbrialian  Sion  be  the  trne  socccssor  of  the  Jew«^ 
ish ;  if  it  contains  that  better  covenant,  as  St  l^ul  asserts,  thao 
what  tbe  Hebrew  possessed*  (Heb.vii,  d^«  and  viii*  6);  if  it  is  now 
the  Hoase  and  Churoh  of  the  living  God*  (I  Tmi*  iii,  1&);  the 
true  Mount  Sion,  and  heatenly  Jentsalem^  (Heb»  xii,  99  &  aeq.)  i 
if*  in  short*  it  has  •occaeded  to  all  the  promises  and  blessinga  of 
the  Jewish  Sion,  and  has  obtained  far  greater  ones  of  its  eiwfH-^- 
4rhy  ahould  we  conceal  ?  why  not  declare  with  joy  and  groCitade 
the  Divine  favour  towanis  a«?  why  shovid  we  not  pray  ami  hiibeut 
that  »H  others  may  coBie  in^  and  be  partakers  with  ua  is  the  some 
inheritance  ? 

Proceeding  in  the  sacred  history  we  find  tbaty  if  the  sons  oC 


A  Arm  werft  types  of  those  who  bfing  strange  ^^ctHntfs  intu 
churches,  the  tons  of  Eli  afiPorcfed  a  warntn^  to  all  tboAe  whoa^ 
hre&,nre  at  varistice  with  their  doctrine,  (1  Simi.  ii,  34).  The  fatfc 
ef  Uztah  (3  Sam.  vi,  7)  should  be  a  cnution  to  atl  those  who  med- 
Ae  with  sacred  things  without  bemg  dut?  commissioned.  And 
from  that  of  the  Bethshamites,  (l  Sam.  ti,  19)  wc  may  learn  the 
dftnger  of  profaning,  or  lightly  regarding,  the  Sanctuary,  or  th* 
Hoase  of  God. 

Nor  was  a  falling  off  from  ft  tme  faith  and  worfjhip  confined  1* 
itidiTiduals  only^  for  we  also  meet  with  a  national  schism,  th6 
schism  of  the  ten  tribes  under  Jeroboam.  In  order  to  prerebt  the 
fieople  from  returning  to  the  TetAple  of  God,  he- ventured  again 
to  set  nip  golden  calves;  **  and  Jeroboam  made  of  the  lowest  of 
the  people  priests  of  the  high  places,  and  whosoever  would  he 
^consecrated  him,  and  this  became  srin  unto  the  house  of  Jeroboam* 
♦ren  to  cut  it  off,  and  to  destroy  it  from  off  the  face  of  the  earth,** 
(1  Kings  xiii,  33,  34).  This  defection  was  indeed  permitted  in 
indgment  (c.  xi,  33),  ttlough  it  did  not  go  UDpunished;  and  all 
bad  kings  were  ever  after  compared  to  ^*  Jeroboam  the  sou  of  No* 
but,  who  made  Israel  to  fin.'* 

The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  several  of  the  above  instancea 
seems  to  be,  that  there  are  certain  crimes  which  God  was  pleased 
to  stigmatire  during  the  Theocracy,  by  punishing  wiih  death  the 
/fw*  offenders ;  especially  Corah,  I>athan,  and  Abiram,  the 'Jirsi 
0|>pos^rs  and  abusers  of  a  legal  priesthood.  But  miracles  must 
Dot  continue  always,  for  then  they  would  cease  to  be  ace  muted 
Id  trades;  wherefore  the  Lord  sarthj  "  1  will  take  ray  rest,"*  (Isa. 
Stviii,  4),  that  is,  abstain  during  a  course  of  ages  from  any  mirA- 
culoas  interferences;  for  as  to  his  parii(fuldr  Providence^  it  is  A, 
very  difleretit  thing— /A«f  can  never  cease.  It  seems,  however, 
bishly  useful  and  proper,  that  such  modes  of  conduct  as  Vrere  thua 
originally  punished,  should  be  pointed  out  as  bearing  evident  marks 
«f  the  Divine  displeasure. 

If  we  turn  to  trie  Prophecies,  we  shall  find  them  full  of  denno-' 
ciations  of  vengeance  against  the  fahe  propheiSy  or  8U(?h  as  falsely 
pTt^tended  to  a  Divine  commiteiorr.  Some  of  these  also  were  po- 
bisbed  with  death,  and  all  severely  threatened,  (Jer.  xiv.  14,  15; 
atxviii,  16,  17 ;  xxix,  21,  to  the  enrf;  Zach.  xrii,  3).  But  especially 
the  13th  chap,  of  Esekiel  abottnds  in  expressions  of  God's  anger 
against  "  the  foolish  prophets,  that  follow  their  own  spirit,  and 
have  seen  nothing,"  (v.  3) ;  that  "  have  seen  vanity  and  lying  di- 
vination,  laying,  The  Lord  saith,  and  the  Lord  has  not  sent  them,** 
(v^  6).  And  at  the  10th  verse  it  is  said,  «•  And  one  built  up  a 
wall,"  the  mftrgin  says,  a  slight  wall,  •«  and  lo,  others  daubed  it 
witb  untemper^  moi-tar."  And  here  one  can  hardly  help  susnect- 
ing  a  typical  allusion  to  the  fonitders  of  sects,  where  the  heresiQr<rh 

♦  This  the  Ptopes  of  Rome  flo  not  seem  to  allow ;  for  if  the 
Almighty  during  these  ages  has  been  constantly  employed  in 
WorkiBgrniradaiy  He  cannot  properly  be  said  to  have  **  taketi  hii 
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first  ereets  an  tmitable  edifice,  and  those  who  follow  faim  tiy  t<| 
cemeot  and  strengthen  it  by  unsound  doctrines.  At  the  time  of 
the  prophecies,  indeed,  inspiration  was  not  uncommon,  so  that  the 
fiilse  prophets  mieht  easily  gain  credit;  but  how  the  modem  pre- 
tenders'to  such  illumination  can  impose  even  upon  the  most  igno- 
rant, is  hard  to  be  conceived.  The  Holy  Spirit  has  expressed  his 
narked  indignation  against  those,  **  which  say  they  are  Apostles, 
and  are  not,  and  are  found  liars,"  (Rev.  ii,  2).  And  yet  how  many 
VI  this  and  all  former  ages  have  dared  to  incur  this  crime  ?  Now 
we  may  venture,  I  believe,  to  suppose,  that  such  pretences  havtf 
been  luonfined,  perhaps  invariably,  to  those  who  dissent  from  the 
Church;  for  let  us  attend  to  the  reason.  There  are  but  two  legi- 
timate warrants,  or  commissions  for  assuming  the  sacerdotal  office; 
the  first,  an  immediate  appobitment  from  God  himself,  as  it  was 
in  former  times;  and  the  second,  in'dination  bv  the  Apostles,  or 
their  spccessors,  which  was  the  rule  then  prescribed  for  all  future 
admissions.  Hence  they  who  fail  of  obtaining  the  second^  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  lay  claim  to  the  Jirst  of  these  commissions ; 
perhaps  also  they  even  arrogate  to  themselves  a  familiarity  with  the 
Deity,  "  giving  out  that  themselves  are  some  great  ones,"  (Acts 
viii,  9)«  A  vast  majority  of  the  Dissenters,  no  doubt,  would  scorn 
to  practice  such  a  trick  as  this;  but  to  be  entirely  clear  of  blame, 
they  should  be  very  careful  never  to  countenance,  or  to  *  give  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship '  to  any  who  do  practice  it. 

There  is  an  historical  passage  which  seems  applicable  to  thia 
subject,  and  with  which  I  shall  fconclude  this  division  of  my  sulhr 
ject.  The  man  of  God  who  was  sent  Out  of  Judah  to  cry  against 
Jeroboam's  schismatical  altar  in  Bethel,  (}  Kings,  c.  13),  was 
charged  by  God  himself,  to  eat  no  bread,  nor  drink  water  in  .that 
place,  nor  to  return  by  the  same  way  that  he  came.  *^  But  an  old 
prophet  met  with  him,  and  said  unto  him,  I  am  a  prophet  also  as 
thou  art,  and  an  angel  spake  unto  me  by  the  word  of  the  Lord, 
saying.  Bring  him  back  with  thee,  that  he  may  eat  bread  and  drink 
water— ^1  he  Hed  unto  Aim,*'  (v.  18).  That  one  of  these  prophets 
should  be  permitted  to  spread  this  snare,  and  the  other  to  full  into 
it,  is  manifestly  intended  to  teach  us,  that  we  must  not,  in  any 
tase  whatfoevetf  listen  to  the  word  of  man,  in  opposition  to  the 
word  of  God.  By  inatituting  the  Church,  God  has  both  directly 
and  indirectly  commanded  all  men  to  be  members  of  it.  This  ia 
the  word  of  God.  But  if  any  one  comes,  and  says,  '<  God  has 
spoken  to  me-— or  Jesus  Christ  has  appeared  to  me^— or  an  angel 
has  been  sent  to  me,  ordering  me  to  preach  a  docrine  contrary  to 
that  of  the  Church,  this  would  be  the  word  of  man  in  opposition 
to  the  word  of  God.  Many  such  pretenders,  however,  have  pre» 
vailed  in  all  ages,  and  still  do  prevail.  But  as  they  have  produced 
no  proofs,  nor  left  behind  them  any  genuine  fruits  of  the  App8tl<^ 
ship,  we  may  be  perfectly  certain  that,  whenever  they  persuaded 
the  people  of  their  being  Diviaely  commissioned,  Mthet  lied 

UNTO  THEM.'*  B.  N.  T. 

'     Erratum.—- Page  217,  I.  29.  ^r  •  it  does  not,  however,  secto 
to  imply,"— r^acj  *  it  does>  however,  seem  to  imply.* 
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GROWTH  OP  SCHISM. 

to  THfi   EDITOR  Of  THr  ANTlJACOBIN   REVIEW. 

Sir, 

I  WISH  to  communicate  to  you  a  simple  fact»  whrch  has  lateljr 
come  UQd'er  my  own  knowledge,  A  clergyman  with  whom  I  aCki 
«<^quainted  was  doing  duty  at  his  church,  a  few  weeks  since,  with- 
in a  few  miles  of  Cheltenhami  and  had  among  his  congregation 
during  the  time  of  the  service,  two  dissenting  preachers.  Sur- 
prised as  he  might  have  been  at  this  circumstance,  he  was  ffiM 
more  aftonished,  when  upon  coming  out  of  the  church  he  beheld 
these  itinerants  mountea  jupon  the  church-yard  wall,  and  heard 
them  telling  his  flock,  that  the  doctrine  thcfy  had  been  hearing 
was  not  that  of  the  gospel :  that  the  gospel  was  not  preached  ia 
the  church  of  England,  and  that  they,  therefore,  were  come  to 
tell  them  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  This,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the 
fact  which  I  wish  to  communicate  to  you,  and  through  your  Or- 
thodox Review  to  every  true  friend  of  our  excellent,  but  alas  too 
much  neglected  establifhmeat.  Is  toleration  to  have  no  bounds? 
Or  can  the  dissenters  with  any  propriety  be  said,  to  be  only  fo/e- 
ratedi  if  it  be  lawful  for  them  to  come  into  our  very  chorch-yarda 
and  abuse  us  to  our  flocks  before  our  face !  The  instance  which 
1  have  mentianed  is*  I  fear,  by  no  means  a  singular  one.  It  has, 
I  dare  say,  been  done  by  them  in  other  places  before,  and  will  be 
attempted  again.  However  trivial  the  circumstance  may  appear 
to  the  very  numerous  party  in  our  church,  who  mistake  indifler- 
ence  for  candour,  I  can  see  it  in  no  other  light  tlian  as  an  act  of 
the  highest  audacity  and  )>redumption  ;  fks  an  act  of  the  deepest 
ingratitude  towards  a  mild  and  tolerant  establishment. 

If  those  who  are  called  upon  at  once  by  duty  and  interest,  do 
iiet  endeavour  to  prevent  or  restrain  the  wide  diflusion  of  purita- 
nical principles,  which  is  now  taking  place,  we  may  certainly  look 
forward  again  to  the  temporary  prevalence  of  the  wildest  fana^* 
ticism,  and  to  its  invariable  consequence,  a  subsequent  transition 
to  infidelity,  and  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness. 

I  am  your  most  obedient  servant, 

c-  s.  n. 

P,  8*  It  is  well  known  that  in  many  places  the -want  of  roont 
in  oor  churches  is  a  circumstance  most  favourable  to  the  dissen- 
ters. This  is  particularly  the  ca«ie  at  Cheltenham.  The  church 
was  originally  built  for  the  inhabitauts,  without  aOy  view  to  so 
great  an  increase  in  its  population  as  has  now  taken  place.  The 
ccinsequence  is,  that  hundreds  do  not  go  to  church,  because  thera 
is  not  room  for^them.  That  many  of  them  go  to  the  meeting- 
hbuse,  oo  that  account,  is  notorious.  I  do  not,  however,  hear  of 
any  intention  on  our  part  to  remedy  this  evil.  Report,  indeed^ 
,jays,  that  a  chapel  is  building  there  for  Rowland  Hill. 

The  laws  at  present  in  force  are  suflicieiit  for  relieving  such  an 
fj^use  as  the  very  glaring  one  noticed  by  our  correspondent  in  the 
AC^igtiboi^rbood  of,  C^heltenham.     Any  person   preaching,  in  th« 
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open  ai^,  or  in  any  vnirefistered  plaee,  ia  liuMe  %o  be  apprehended, 
and  subject  to  summary  punisbment.  If  the  persons  in  question, 
,  who  mounted  the  church-yard  wall  and  inveighed  against  the  doc- 
trine^  of  the  established  church,  «x|LfU(tat  their  rpde  and  lyin^ 
calumny  to  th*:  liturgy ^  they  are  liable  to  tb^  penalties  of  the 
1st  Eliz.  c.  ii.  At  aH  events,  they  are  open  to  pros^ecution,  and,  if 
known,  it  is  the  boundeu  duty  of  tht:  parish  to  make  a  signal 
example  of  them*  The  want  of  proper  accoqnipodation  for  the 
members  of  the  established  church  ut  Cheltenham,  of  which  our 
correspondent  so  justly  compluins,  and  the  advantage  taken  of  it 
by  those  scbismatical  locufts,  the  metjiodists,  who  are  becoming 
the  pests  of  society,  and  the  scourges  of  the  land,  is  nearly  the 
fame  at  roost  of  our  watering-places* — Bath,  indeed,  forms  a 
glorious  exception  !•— and  it  is  an  evil  which  we  recommend  to  the 
lenous  attention  of  the  Archdeacons,  and  of  the  Bishops  of  the 
different  dioceses.  On  that  ^subject  we  shall  have  a  word  ortwp 
to  say  to  the  bishop  of  Chichester — but  this  is  not  the  place  for  it--* 
Bor  indeed  for  extending  our  observations  on  a  topic  which  opens  « 
vast  field  of  inquiry.  We  shall  briefly  observe  in  conclusion,  that^ 
if  the  Legislature  do  not  speedily  adopt  some  means  of  retrain- 
ing and  preventing  the  gross  and  scandalous  abuses  of  the  Tolera- 
tion Act,  they  may  expect,  at  no  very  remote  period,  to  see  the 
irenerabie  fabric,  of  the  Establishment  fulling  about  their  ears^ 
fod  cru»biog  the  civil  constitution  of  the  country  in  its  ruins.. 

BATTLE  OF  VIMIERA. 

«VO  THE  EM90R. 

Sir, 

«*  Nee  temerif  nee  Hmidu'' 

AS  a  military  speculator  I  am  induced  to  submit  that,  tit  the 
l^attleof  Vimiera  in  Portugal,  on  the  21st  of  August,  the  wing 
af  the  British  army,  which  nad  not  been  engaged,  should,  it  is 
|>resumed,  have  immediately,  resolutely,  and  vigorously,  pursued 
the  defeated  enemy,  being  necessarily  sustained  by  the  wing  that 
had  been  enu^aged,  more  ef^pecially,  as  the  considerable  reinforce-  > 

Buent  just  airived,  as  soon   as  landed,  mighty  with  the  utmost  ; 

practicable  expedition,  have  followed,  and  formed  a  junction,  as  a  | 

i«serve';  by  which  means,  it  is  conceived,  a  decisive  victory,  or  a  I 

espitulatioR  at  discretion,  would,  in  all  probability,   have  been  j 

•btained,  before  the  insidious  and  perfidious  enemy  had  sufficient  ; 

time  ailbrded  them,  by  an  improvident  Armistice,  as  the  basis  of  j 

a  disgraceful  Convention,  to  occupy  without  molestation  the  most 
eligible  and  advantageous  posts  and  positions,  for  the  defence  of 
the  object  of  contest,  Lisbon*  It  is  most  certainly  a  naxira  of 
prudence  to  avoid,  not  only  precipitation,  but  also  procrastination, 
particularly  in  war;  of  consecnience,  it  is  a  duty  incumbent  oil  a 
General  in  command  to  avail  nimself  of  the  moment,  and  to  leave 
nothing  undone  that  may  be  done,  when  a  favourable  opportunity 
presents  itself;  a#^  for  instance,  at  the  Battle  of  Vimiera. 

VETERANUS^ 


GOD  SAVE  THE  KlKC. 

With  additions  and  alterations  4uited  tp  tbe  tiiiMs» 

BytlieAMr.W*  Bofi». 

FAME,  Wt  thy  tnimpet  soood  ; 
,  Tell  all  the  world  arouiid» 
Grea^  Geprge  is  l^in^. 
I  '  Bid  Europe  rouse  aoain ; 

!  i  Aveoge  her  thousands  slain ; 

\  The  tyrant's  power  restrain ; 

'  Since  George  is  king* 

Tell  the  heroie  Swede, 

Th' Uaurpei's  fall's  decreed. 

Since  George  is  king. 
Bid  gallant  outraced  Spain* 
[  Indignant,  acorn  nis  eh«o; 

Ail  his  vile  arta  ore  nun. 
Since  George  is  king* 

Tell  the  eopncioQa  Ctor, 

Self-jFoked  to  Buony's  oar. 

Great  George  Is  ki«g« 

I  To  all  the  world  proelaim 

His  eallied  Cvth  and  hm% 

Sunk  to  defeat  and  Aame, 

Since  George  is  king. 

Bid  the  short-sighted  Dane 
His  feeble  rage  restrain^ 

Since  Geoirge  is  kingu 
Tell  frenehified  king  Tom, 
Our  fleets  the  oeean  roam. 
While  Toinny*s  rot  at  hoi»o» 

Since  Geo^  is  king. 

ThoM  satellites  of  hell, 
lifap's  Taunting  le^iona,  tolly 

Who  hug  theiT  chaio, 
Egypt's  immortal  i^raod, 
IR^re  ranks  fought  hand  to  han^ 
JhtoweB  us  their  match  on  land* 

As  on  the  main* 

Bid  grateful  Acre  (koir 
How  Britons  foird  the  fbe. 

God  save  llie  king. 
Let  Maida's  glorious  plahn. 
Worthy  Virgilian  strains, 
Tell,  George  triumphant  reigoi* 

God  save  the  king. 

t  The  teas  and  welUiought  field 

7o  slaves  shall  Britons  yield  ?^ 
God  save  the  kiog« 
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No  I'^-^aloar  ne^er  outdone 
Hath,  where  those  boasters  run. 
Unfading  laorels  won. 
God  save  the  king. 

Freed  from  those  nurd'rous  Huns» 
Bid  Lusitania*B  sons 

Revere  our  king.     * 
Where'er  his  flag's  unfurrd» 
To  save  a  suif  Ving  world. 
Be  signal  vengeaoce  hurFd. 

God  save  the  king. 

To  aid  insulted  Spain ; 
To  break  oppressions  chain ; 

God  save  thd  king. 
Happy  and  glorious^ 
Ever  victorious^ 
Long  to  reign  over  us» 

God  save  the  king* 

He  peace  and  plenty  brings* 
While  Nappy's  mushroom  kings 

Waste  and  destroy. 
Then  let  his  people  sing. 
Long  live  great  George,  our  king. 
From  whom  such  blessipgs  spring. 

Freedom  and  joy. 

From  ev*ry  latent  foe ; 
From  the  assassins  blow ; 

God  save  the  king. 
O'er  him  thine  arm  extend  ; 
From  every  barm  defend 
Our  Father,  Prince,  and  Friend. 

God  save  the  king. 

St.Andrew\  Oct.  7$  1808. 


LITER  J  RY  INTELLIGENCE. 

MEMOIRS  of  Dr.  Paley,  from  the  pen  of  a  gentleman,  who 
was  one  of  his  parishioners  at  Bishop  Wearmouth,  will  appear  in 
the  course  of  a  few  i^eeks. 
I 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE  Editor  of  the  fabricated  Travels  in  Spain  has  not  had 
sufficient  boldness  to  avow  the  Letter  signed  S.  -We  have  however 
received  authentic  information,  that  S/s  letter  unfolds  something 
of  the  usual  practice  of  the  Phillipian  Book  Factory  in  Bridge* 
itreet,  and  shall  publish  it  next  Month. 

Mr.  Perceval's  Letter  to  Dr.  Mausel  is  unavoidably  postpon^d^ 
and  also  several  other  communications^  till  our  next. 


THE 

ANTIJACOBIN 

iOleWeto  auli  ^tajajine, 

4v.  SfC.  4'C'. 

For  DECEMBER,  1808. 

What  property  ooiutimtes  a  virtuous  character,  'is  not  some  few  ?ccidjental  mo- 
lioBS  of  compassion,  natural  aflcction,  or  {gratitude,  but  cuch  a  fixed  humanity, 
orAwre,  of  the  pyhUcgBtd  of  all,  to  whom  our  influence  can  ejciend,  as  uni- 
famly  excites  us  to  all  acts  of  beneficence,  according  to  our  utmost  prudence 
and  knowledge  of  the  intcresu  of  others  ;  and  a  strong  benevolence  will  not  fkil 
to  make  us  cartful  of  informing  ourselves  ri^ht,  concerning  the  truest  methods  of 
eerving  the  intererts  of  mankind.  HorcHssoK. 

Somi  Account  of  the  Public  Life,  and  a  Stleciion  from  th^ 
uttfublished  tVritings  of  tlu  Earl  of  Macartney  [of  Earl 
Macartney}.  The  UUter  consisting  ofExtracti  (/rem  an  Ac^ 
count  of  the  Russian  Empire ;  a  Sketch  of  the  Politieal 
History  of  Ireland  I  and  a  Journal  of  an  Emiasstf  from 
the  King  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Emperor  of  China  ;  with 
an  Appendix  to  each  Volume.  By  John  Barrow,  F.  R.  S, 
Author  of  •*  Travels  in  China  "  &c.  3  vols.  4to.  pages  62o> 
and  531  ;  3l.  3s.  Cadell  and  Davies. 

T/'ITA  ip*^  quafruimur,  brevis  est,  memoriam  nostri  quam 
^  maximi  lon^am  efficere :  nam  divitiarum  etfornuB  gloria 
fbixa  atquefragxlis  at ;  virtus  clara  €etemaque  babetur^  ob« 
served  the  elegant  historian  of  the  Cataline  war,  as  the  con- 
templation of  great  vices,  or  great  virtues,  naturallj  calls  forth 
reflections  on  the  condition  dF  our  species.  But  it  has  long 
been  a  question,  .what  is  the  best  relation  in  which  the  historian 
or  biographer  can  be  pleased  to  sketch  the  most  faithful  por- 
trait of  his  subject  ?  It  must  be  cokifessed  indeed,  that  a  perfect 
moral  likeness  is  no  more  practicable  than  a  perfect  physical  one, 
ibr  perfection  is  not  the  characteristic  of  any  human  produc 
tfam.  Pattions  and  habits  have  no  less  effect  on  the  optics  of  the 
moralist  or  biographical  designer,  than  fancy  and  peculiar  taste 
have  on  those  of  the  canvas-painter  \  both  add,  subtract,  or  mo- 
dolattf  according  to  their  own  convenience  and  dispositions. 
Since^  then,  these  aberrations  are  itJierent  in  our  nature,  it  be- 
comes a  proper  subject  of  inquiry,  bv  what  means  may  we  attain 
to  the  emalier  gradations  of  error  r  The  partialities  of  friend- 
ship have  been  repeatedly  urged  against  biographers,  with  all  the 
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dogmatism  of  physical  demonstration;  b«t  this  broad  pcopO' 
sition  has  been  laid  down  with  equal  indefiniteness  and  want  of 
truth.  Had  it  indeed  been  confined  to  sectarists,  who  have  not 
only  the  honour  of  their  deceased  friend^  but  the  actual  inter- 
ests of  their  sect  ttr  support,  it  would  have  been  proper  in  its 
extensive  sense ;  but  applied  to  statesmen,  it  is  not  only  false, 
but  extremely  injurious  to  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  the  difiu- 
sion  of  political  knowledge.  Who  but  the  most  intimate  and 
confidential  friend  of  a  statesman  can  judge  of  the  motives  aad 
often  irresistible  causes  of  many  virtuous  and  disinterested  actions 
which  may  appear  to  the  unmformed  speculator  as  atrocious 
and  abominably  wicked  ?  Who  can  detail,  if  a  virtuous  man, 
his  various  cares,  his  disappointments,  self-denial  and  disinter- 
ested devotion  to  the  general  and  permanent  interests  of  his 
country,  but  some  one  in  whom  there  existed  a  mutual  firien4- 
ship  ?  These  circumstances,  which  sufficiently  evince  the  radi- 
cal distinction  which  exists  between  the  political  and  religious 
biographer,  also  prove  not  merely  the  erroneousness  of  the  above 
general  proposition,  but  likewise  the  absolute  necessity  of  having 
friendly  biographers  to  unfold  a  true  statement  of  facts  to  the 
world-  Were  we  always  furnished  with  such  accounts,  history 
(which  is  nothing  but  segments  of  biography,  connected  with 
the  national  chronology  df  events)  woiild  not  then  be  subject  to 
the  too  well  founded  reproach  of  falsehood,  as  preferred  by 
Walpole. 

But,  in  showing  the  fallacy  of  one  generally  recdved  opinion, 
it  is  necessary  to  avoid  establishing  another  equally  erroneous, 
if  not  properly  limited  to  its  true  object.    The  public  advanta- 
ges of  having  a  filendly  and  confidential  biographer  of  states- 
men^ are  equally  numerous  and  unquestionable,  provided  the 
biographical  historian  and  the  politician  were  men  of  unequi- 
vocal and  positive  virtue.     On  the  latter  limitation  depends  the 
justness  of  the  position,  for,  otl*erwise,  the  converse  would  be 
true.    None  but  a  virtuous  &iend  can  do  justice  to  the  conduct 
of  a  virtuous  statesman  ;  for  envy,  malice,  and  ignorance^  will 
always  detract  from  the  just  merits  of  exaked  chanicters.     Tet, 
'  if  the  best  interests  of  society  require  that  friends  should  pour- 
tray  the  conduct  of  virtuous  statesmen,  the  same  interests  re- 
quire that  vicious  ones  should  be  related  by  their  enemies ; 
in  both   cases    it    is   presumed,   die   mind  of  the  historian 
should    be    inured    to    virtuous    sentiment*      The    history 
of  a  vicious  statesman,    by  his   friend,    who    must    neces- 
sarily participate  in  his  guilt,   could  only  be  a  plausible  apo- 
logy addressed  .to .the  most  dangerous  passions  of  mankind; 
while  that  of  an  opposite  character  would  exhibit. nothing  but 
what  might  become  useful  examples  to  society.    The  virtuous 
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liist6riaii,  elevated  by  his  love  of  truth,  seeks  only  to  enlighten 
and  to  improve  posterity ;  the  vicious  bcnvs  to  the  present  spec- 
tatori  to  catch  the  fleeting  applause  of  the  moment ;  the  former 
presents  his  readers  with  statements  of  facts  and  circumstances 
which  appeal  to  the  understanding,  and 'in  seme  measure  com- 
pel them  to  become  partially  engaged  in  the  passing  events ;  the 
latter  only  addresses  the  imagination  by  shades  which  inflame 
the  passions  and  debase  the  mind  to  the  level  of  that  of  brutes. 
jHence  the  necessity  of  the  biographer  and  historian  possessing 
not  only  ingenious  but  also  virtuous  minds,  and  hence>  too,  Ihe 
propriety  of  having  friendly  biographers  of  virtuous  men,  and 
hostile  ones  of  those  decidedly  vicious ;  for  the  former   will 
ahrays  Slid  a  sufficient  number  of  cynics,  and  the  latter  enough 
of  admirers,  as  the  world  will  never  be  without  some  of  those 
perverse  spirits,  who  see  humanity  in  Nero  and  justice  in  Buo- 
naparte.    1  he  wicked  too  are  always  more  vicious  than  even 
their  enemies  suppose ;  the  good  more  virtuous  than  their  friends 
bdieve. 

The  preceding  observations  render  it  perfectly  unnecessary 
ferns  to  enter  more  minutely  into  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages of  the  relative  situation  of  the  author,  whose  work  is 
now  under  consideration,  and  the  distinguished  subject  of  his 
literary  labours.  Afr.  Barrow  is  certainly  well  qualified  to  corner 
municate  a  just  idea  of  the  talents  and  principles  of  Lord 
Macartney,  to  whom  he  was  many  years  confidential  secretary. 
The  charge  of  partiality,  either  from  gratitude  or  friendship, 
when  the  moral  character  of  the  parties  are  considered,  rather 
adds  than  detracts,  in  our  opinion,  from  the  intrinsic  merit  of ' 
these  volumes.  The  author  has  exhibited  in  the  simple  Ian* 
guage  of  truth,  the  conduct  of  a  man  who  obeyed  his  sove- 
reign from  the  purest  attachment,  and  fulfilled  his  duty  to*  his 
•  country  with  the  strictest  justice  and  the  purest  zeal.  Amidst 
the  .conflicts  of  party,  the  invidious  jealousy  of  rivals,  the  in- 
trigues of  the  ambitious,  and  the  still-  more  atrocious  artifices 
_  of  avaricious  and  profligate  adventurers,  we  find  his  lordship  al- 
ways pursuing  the  same  undeviating  paths  of  rectitude,  and  in 
the  most  diflicult  and  arduous  situations,  evincing  such  examples 
of  coolness,  patience,  fortitude,  and  energy,  as  can  belong  only 
to  very  superior  beings.  'I  he  fecundity,  and  promptitude  of  his 
resources  mark  his  genius  \  the  rectitude,  temperance,  and  sa- 
gacity of  his  measures,  evince  his  practical  philosophy.  But  of 
this  we  shall  have  occasion  to  speak  hereafter. 

We  must  now  return  to  Mr.  Barrow,  who  tells  us  in  his  pre- 
!  fcce,  that  in  this  work  he  has  confined  himself  "  rigidly  to 
;  those  events  and  transactions,  in  which  the  subject  of  the  nar- 
rative bore  a  conspicuous  part;  following  him  through  all  the 
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various  situations  of  his  publfc  life,  without  oticeloong  nghtaf 
him,  or  quitting -his  company  in  any  of  those  intricate  patb 
which  he  frequently  had  to  tread.  Being  thus  furnished  widl 
the  means  of  giyidg  a  tolerable  accoimt  of  the  many  difficultiei 
he  had  to  encounter,  the  firmness  with  which  he  always  mat 
them,  and  the  wisdom  by  which  he  overcame  them  \  I  flat- 
tered myself  with  the  hope  of  being  able  to  exhibit  an  illus- 
trious example  of  extraordinary  seif^ienial  and  disinterested- 
ness, of  inflexible  integrity,  unabating  zeal,  and  unrelaxii^ 
energy  in  the  public  service.  It  has  likewise  been  my  endesh 
'  tour,  in  this  attempt,  to  introduce  his  own  sentiments,  in  bu 
own  language,  on  all  occasions,  whenever  the  one  or  the  other, 
or  both,  could  be  adopted  without  interruption  to  the  narrative  ^ 
and  I  have  throughout  most  scrupulously  adhered  to  such  do- 
cuments as  were  either  of  a  public  and  official  nature,  or  such 
as  I  had  unquestionable  proof  to  be  of  good  authority,  without 
hazarding  any  ccHijectures  of  my  own,  or  indeed  scarcely  ven- 
turing to  ofier  a  single  reflection."  This  fidelity  to  the  me- 
mory and  character  of  his  deceased  friend,  is  worthy  of  the 
author  and  hu  subjectj  and  it  proves  the  good  sense  of  Lord 
Macartney  in  selectincr  a  /confidential  man^  whose  judgment  and 
discretion  would  not  detract  from  his  high  character  and  talents. 
The  following  extract  aflfords  matter  for  much  serious  reflection. 

**  la  every  situation  in  which  be  was  engaged  in  the  public  sen'ice^ 
die  gireat  and  leading  features  of  Lord  Macartney's  character  appear  to 
liave  been  of  tiie  same  cast }  but  \h  narrating  the  history  of  his  [pub-^ 
lie]  life  I  have  deemed  it  expedient  to  dwell  at  greater  length  on  his 

fovemment  in  India^  where  the  powers  of  his  mind  had  greater  scope 
>r  action  than  elsewhere*  Here»  [there]  indeed,  his  virtues  shoue^Mtb 
with  transcendent  lustre ;  here  [there],  surrounded  mtb  intrigui  (mi 
corruption,  his  inti^ty  exposed  him  to  every  kind  of  calumny,  his  zeaft 
to  a  hcstile  opposition,  and  every  measure  he  took  for  ihe  detectioa 
and  refonnatioa  of  abuse,  was  pregnint  with  difliculty,  and  attended 
with  danger.  If»  in  taking  a  survey  of  his  public  conduct  in  this  [that] 
^aarter  of  the  globe,  I  have  been  compelled,  from  a  regard  to  troth 
and  justice,  to  state  some  facts  which  may  seem  to  bear  somewbit 
hard  upon  certain  individuals,  (and  to  have  suppressed  them  would  bs 
little  less  than  treason  to  the  subject  of  this  memoir),  I  hope,  at  least, 
to  be  believed  when  I  assert,  that  I  entered  upon  my  task  free  from  all 
pr^udice  and  partialis;  that  I  was  in  a  great  degree  ignorant  of 
Indian  politics,  and'whdll)^  unacquainted  with  any  of  the  parties  coo" 
nected  with  them,  except  Lord  Macartney  ;  that  1  had  no  maUce  to 
sway  me,  nor  any  passion  to  gratify.  I  felt»  indeed,  that  it  did  not  be- 
long to  me,  in  my  present  undertaking,  to  expose  individual  corrup- 
tion, or  to  drag  delinquents  to  the  face  of  day  j  that  it  was  not  my 
businesf  to  \i  ander  from  the  direct  path  for  the  sake  of  picking  up  $ 
public  offender,  though  at  the  same  time  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say,  that 
I  should  not  haiefJt  the  least  reluctance  in  exhibiting  any  ckartuier  ^ 
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flm  Jeseription  ttat  might  havefdlen  dtreetly  In  my  tmif »  PubKc  cIm* 
neters  are  public  property,  ttnd  t9  cofoiioe  at  tkar  dmsts  it  Huk  ih^ri 

tirtascn  /#  the  stair.  My  object^  howeveo  was  to  show  ratberj  that 
>nl  Macartney  acted  right,  than  that  other(  acted  wrong ;  and  if, 
m  establi.shing  the  rectitude  of  his  conduct,  I  hare  unavoidably  attached 
blame  to  others,  I  hope  to  be  acquitted^  at  least,  of  any  oialjvclent 
inte&tion.  I  hare  been  careful  to  state  nothing  but  what  is  already  • 
on  record  in  India  and  in  Leadenh all-street,  and  what  I  conceive  there 
can  be  no  impropriety  in  making  the  public  acquainted  with.  Had 
I  Oft  this  subject  entertained  the  smallest  degree  of  doubt  or  hesita* 
tioQ,  it  would  effectually  have  been  removed  by  a  conviction,  that 
Lord  Macartney  was  never  averse  from  publicity  being  given  to 
every  act  of  his  life*  In  his  reply  to  an  application  for  materials  to 
compose  a  history  of  his  government  in  India,  bj  a  writer  who 
could  have  exeeutpd  the  task  in  a  much  more  able  manner  than  I 
can  pretend  to  do,  he  observes,  after  referring  him  to  the  records 
of  the  ludia  House,  **  there  is  no  transaction  in  my  government,  even 
of  the  minutest  nature  whatsoever,  that  I  can  have  any  interest  or 
a  wish  to  conceal  from  the  public  eye,  but  it  might  not  be  becoming 
]n  me  to  be  the  channel  of  communication." 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  those  delinquents  to  whom 
Mr.  B.  alludes,  are  not  publicly  exposed,  and  dragged  **  to  the 
bee  of  day,^  and  there  made  to  atone  to  society  for  their 
crimes.  Many  unfortunate  criminak  annually  teiminate 
their  existence  at  the  Old  Bailef,  while  numerous  and  much 
greater  malefactors  in  India  return  to  England,  laden  with 
wealth,  wantoning  in  luxury,  and  basking  in  honours,  to  close 
their  successful  career  of  guilt,  by  sitting  down  honourable 
baronets,  pr  right  honourabfe  statesmen  I  India  has  been  both 
the  tomb  and  the  scourge  of  British  integrity ;  and  all  the 
Englishmen  there  who  wer^  as 

*'  Hoaett  as  the  nature 
Of  man  fint  onde,  eie  fraud  and  vice  were  fashions,'* 

have  been  persecuted  by  the  depravity  of  their  countrymen ; 
a  striking  instance  of  this  appears  in  the  abuse  and  calumny 
heaped  upon  the  upright  and  disinterested  Macartney.  But  we 
must  return  to  our  subjea* 

Mr.  Barrow,  in  the  present  work,  has  excited  rather  than  gra- 
tified expectation,  although  his  situation  was  so  advantageous 
for  acouiring  the  knowledge  necessary  to  a  biographer  He  has, 
indeed,  stated  his  object  to  be  only  to  give  "  a  toithful  sketch 
of  the  puUic  conduct  of  a  man  who  had  filled  various  eminent 
situations  in  the  four  <juarters  of  the  globe ;  of  one  who,  with 
the  eye  of  a  statesman  and  a  philosopher,  had  surveyed  mankind 
in  every  region  and  climate  of  the  earth,  and  who,  after  a  long 
and  laborious  life  spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  with  m 
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ttnblemishcd .reputation,  resigned  it  at  last,  fuU  of  year^i  and 
crowned- with  honour,  in  the  midst  of  his  friends,  and  in  the 
bosom  of  his  family  j"  as  a  "  sketch  of  such  a  life  would  afibrd 
an  illustrious  example  for  imitation  not  unworthy  of  being 
handed  down  to  posterity."  But  of  so  interesting  a  character 
we  could  have  wished  for  some  particulars  of  his  private  life 
also,  and  especially  something  more  of  his  family  connections. 
If  we  agree  with  Dr.  Johnson,  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  bio- 
grapher, to  state  the  name  of  the  tutor  of  any  person  of  dis- 
tinguished talents,  so  it  is  no  less  his  duty  to  state  the  names 
and  character  of  the  family  and  successors  of  his  subject,  as 
,  from  them  much  of  the  genuine  character,  of  the  principal  may 
be  ascertained.  Here  wc  are  only  told,  that  Earl  Macartney, 
(not  Earl  of  Macartney,  for  it  is  the  name  of  the  family,  and 
not  of  a  place,  at  Mr.  Barrow  seems  erroneously  to  suppose,) 
was  the  great  grandson  of  George  Macartney,  who  was  a  cap- 
tain of 'horse,  and  surveyor-general  of  Ulster,  and  who  "  pro- 
claimed King  William  and  Queen  Mary  at  the  head  of  hii 
troop  in  Belfast,  in  1688."  His  lordship  was  bom  at'  the 
family  mansion  of  Lissanoure  on  the  14th  of  Way,  1737,  and 
died  without  issue  on  the  31st  of  March,  180^,  leaving  the 

g -eater  part  of  his  property  to  Lady  Macartney,  (one  6f  the 
ute  £imily)  during  her  life,  and  at  her  death  it  descends  to 
his  niece  Elizabeth  Hume,  whose  children  are  to  assume  the 
surname  and  arms  of  Macartney. 

The  author  seems  not  to  have  known,  that  a  lineal  desCUi* 
dent  of  the  same  family,  we  believe,  still  exists  in  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Macartney  of  Antrim,  a  character  in  talents  and  virtues, 
although  existing  in  a  more  limited  sphere,  very  similar  to  the 
late  lord.  As  an  enlightened  clergyman,  and  most  active 
and  upright  magistrate,  in  the  extremely  perilous  times  of  san- 
guinary rebellion,  he  displayed  the  most  undaunted  courage  and 
humanity  in  preventing  the  effusion  of  human  blood ;  and  such 
was  even  the  j}opular  conviction  of  the  goodness  of  his  heart, 
that  it  no  less  than  fiyp  times  s^rested  the  traitorous  hand  of 
the  assassin,  which  was  raised  against  his  life.  Hi.s  numerous 
and  almost  unprecedented  escapes,  without  any  regard  to  the 
superstitious  notion  of  a  particular  providence,  must  at  feast 
afford  a  memorable  example  of  th^  invulnerability  of  genuine 
virtue.  ETis  distinguished  conduct  at  that  unfortunate  period, 
could  not  fail  to  receive  the  proxy  approbation  of  his  sovereign; 
but  as  the  virtue  of  rewarding  merit,  is  by  no  means  very  com- 
mon in  Ireland,  we  believe,  his  only  recompense  Tor  the  skilful 
and  zealous  performance  of  his  arduous  duties  hitherto  amounts 
solely  to  the  pleasing  reflection  of  having  rendered  important 
services  to  his  count ly,  as  well  as  to  his  flock,  in  saving  the 
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fires  of  many  dekided  people^  whose  gratitude  is  naw  an  ho- 
nourable testimony  to  the  rectitude  of  his  chacacter,  and  justness 
of  his  principles.  His  disinterested  benevolence,  although 
the  Cither  of  a  numerous  and  amiable  fiunily,  is  not  less  con- 
spicuous than  that  of  the  late  lord,  as  many  persons  who 
occupy  40  or  50  acres  of  rich  arable  land,  do  not  pay  him  above 
as  many  pence  for  tythe !  Such  a  character  is  undoubtedly  a 
worthy  relative,  and  should  be  recorded  with  the  illustrious 
name  of  Lord  Macartney. 

This  *'  Narrative  of  the  Public  Life  of  Lord  Macartney,^  con- 
ststs  of  an  account'  of  his  <<  Mission  to  the  Court  of  St.  Petevs- 
bureh  as  Envoy  Extraordinary}"  his  "  Secretaryship  in  Ire- 
land;" **  Governor  of  Grenada  ;*'  **  Governor  of  Madh» ;"  Ne- 
gociations  and  Refusal  of  the  Governor- Generalship  of  Bengal ; 
**  Embassy  to  the  Court  of  Pekin  j"  **  Governor  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope;"  and  his  lordship's  general  character  and 
manners.  An  Appendix,  containing  letters  from  Sir  George 
Macartney  while  at  Petersbureh,  and  during  his  governorship  of 
Grenada  and  Madras,  on  topics  principally  relating  to  political 
affairs,  completes  Mr.  Barrow's  first  volume*  The  second  is 
formed  entirely  of  a  selection  from  the  writings  of  Lord  Ma* 
caitney,  or  rather  from  three  distinct  works,  an  Account  of 
Russia,  an  Historical  Account  of  Ireland,  and  the  private  journal 
of  his  Embassy  to  China,  without  any  priirate  anecdote  or 
private  correspondence,  both  of  which  must  have  been  very  nu- 
merous. Mr.  Barrow  expresses  his  decided  belief,  that  diose 
papers  will  all  be  laid  before  the  public  at  some  future  period,  < 
as  well  as  the  works  from  which  he  has  published  only  abo 
stracts,  and  we  h(n>e  that  he  will  not  £ul  in  using  his  best  en* 
deavours  to  expedite  their  publication,  in  return  for  the  very 
flattering  reception  which  these  vphunesj  as  wsU  as  all  his 
other  wp;*k6,  have,  received. 

Lord  Macartney,  it  appears,  was  placed,  when  very  young, 
onder  the  tuition  ol  a  clergyman  named  Dennis,  whose  library 
consisted  of  books  in  theology,  and  a  curious  collection  of  tracts 
in  heraldry,  genealogy,  and  chronology,  which  yoimg  Macart- 
neyV  thirst  for  knowledge  impelled  him  to  study.  To  v  the 
early  exercise  of  his  memory  on  those  subjects  he  used  to  attri* 
l>ute,  in  a  g^eat  degree,  ^he  peculiar  retentive  facuky  for  which 
through  every  part  of  his  future  life  he  was  distinguished."  At 
the  age  of  thirteen  he  was  admitted  a  fellow  commoner  of  Tri- 
nity CoHege,  Dublin,  and  in  i7i59  proceeded  to  master  of  arts. 
He  then  entered  the  Society  of  the  Middle  Temple,  where  he 
became  acquainted  with  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Dodwell,  Mr.  Bacon, 
?Qd  others ;  but  not  intending  to  pursue  the  law  as  a  profession, 
^  made  the  tour  of  Europe.    On  his  travels  he  became  ac- 
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cuainted  with  several  young  noblemen,  and  among  others  inth 
^  Mr.  Stephen  Fox,  eldest  son  of  the  first,  and  Either  of  the 
present  Lord  Holland,'*'  with  whose  family  he  continued  ever 
after  in  habits  of  intimacy.  With  the  philosopher  of  Femey 
he'alsb  entertained  a  correspondence  till  his  death.  On  his  re- 
tui'n,  he  was  introduced  to  Lord  Sandwich,  then  secretary  of 
state  for  the  northem  department ;  and  this  led  to  his  fir$t 
di|)lomatic  essay  in  Russia,  where  a  cast  of  the  political  dicei 
^miliar  in  that  country,  had  jikst  placed  the  ingenious  and  am- 
bitious Cathariiie  on  the  throne.  A  treaty  of  commerce  with 
Russia  wai  then  a  desideratum  with  the  British  ministry,  2$ 
that  of  1734  had  expired ;  and  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  not- 
withstanding  the  talents  of  Sir  C.  H.  WiUiams,  the  good  hu- 
mour of  Mr,  Keith,  and  the  splendour  of  Lord  Buckingham- 
shire, declined  renewing  it,  and  Catharine  manifested  herself 
completely  hostile  to  the  nleasure-  In  this  state  of  things  Sir 
George  Macartney  received  the  honour  of  knighthood  firom  his 
iMajesty  in  October  1764,  set  out  upon  his  mission,  and  had 
his  first  audience  of  the  enftpress,  as  envoy  extraordinary  from 
his  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  )  1th  Jan.  176.5.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Panin,  the  minister  for  foreign  afiairs,  and  con- 
^dant  of  the  empress,  whom  he  addressed,  after  the  usual 
official  explanations,  in  the  foUowing  terms.  *<  Forgive  m^ 
Madam,  it  I  here  express  my  own  particular  satisfaction  in 
having  been  chosen  for  so  pleasing,  so  important  an  employ- 
ment. .  By  this  means  I  shall  have  the  happiness  of  more  neanj 
contemplating  those  extraordinary  accomplishments,  thoseheroic 
virtues,  which  make  you  the  delight  of^  that  half  of  the  ^^ 
over  which  yqu  reign,  and  which  render  you  the  admiration  of 
the  other.''  This  address,  added  to  the  beauty  of  Sir  George's 
person,  had  the  desired  effect ;  and  he  ultimately  succeeded  in 
negociating  a  commercial  treaty,  notwithstanding  the  onac- 
conntable  inconsistencies  and  difficulties  occasioned  by  the 
English  ministry*  This  treaty  has  been  very  generally  approved 
of,  as  being  what  all  treaties  ought  to  be,  mutuaUy  advanta- 
geous to  the  contracting  parties  ^  but  it  was  suffered  to  expire 
without  renewal  by  the  late  or  p^liy  administration.  It  is  now 
very  improbable  that  it  will  ever  be  renewed,  as  th^  subseqiittit 
hostility  of  Russia  has  taught  us  to  seek  other  resources,  and  to 
attempt  more  earnestly  to  cultivate  the  articles  furnished  by  that 
country  in  our  own  colonies.  Th^  diSkulties  which  Sir 
George  experienced  in  negociating  this  treaty,  with  the  obsti- 
nacy of  M.  Panin,  and  the  unforeseen  objections  started  by  the 
British  cabinet  respecting  the  mention  of  the  Navigation  Act, 
while  they  afford  a  post  interesting  detail  both  to  xninisters 
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and  negocialors,  evince  the  ^eal  and  abilities  of  4ns  <fistingiuahed 
and  genuine  patriot. 

We  come  now  to  the  next  epoch  in  the  life  of  this  states- 
man, his  return  from  Russia,  his  subsequent  appointment  as 
ambassador  extraordinary  and  plenipotentiary  to  the  Rusmn 
court,  his  resignation  of  thb  appointment,  arid  his  disinteKii«l 
refusal  of  the  ambassador's  service  of  plate,  although  he  had 
spent  60002.  of  his  own  money  in  Petersburgh.  In  February 
1768  lie  was  married  to  Lady  Jane  Stuart,  second  daughter  of 
the  Earl  of  Bute,  became  a  member  for  Cockermouth,  and 
the  next  year  was  appointed  chief  secretary  of  Ireland,  under 
Lord  Townshend.  It  is  in  this  capacity,  axui  by  his  speeches  in 
the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  that  the  talents  and  wisdom  of 
Sir  George  Macartney  became  known ;  the  justice  and  aeute* 
ness  of  has  remarks  on  the  Irish  ^<  professors  of  patriotism," 
(still  a  very  numerous  and  very  worthless  race  in  that  country,) . 
pot  unfrequently  silenced  the  impetuous  declamations  of  Flood, 
and  rendered  the  fanatical  efiiisions  of  the  apothecary  Lucas  ri- 
diculous and  laughable.  The  judicious  part  of  the  Irish,  have 
ever  sincerely  acmiired  and  revered  his  talents  and  intemty, 
and  the  reform  which  he  effected  will  always  be  remembered 
with  gratitude  by  every  true  friend  to  his  country. 

In  1775  Sir  George  vras  appointed  captain-general  and  go- 
vernor in  chief  of  the  Caribbee  Islands,  and  in  June  1776  was 
created  Lord  Macartney,  Baron  cf  Lissanoure,  in  Ireland. 
When  he  arrived  at  Grenada,  he  found  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  island  c(Hisiderab)y  obstructed  by  religious  feuds,  chiefly 
between  the  French  and  Scotch ;  the  latter  detesting  the  former 
for  being  papists,  and  the  former  the  latter  for  being  intruders. 
Here,  again,  his  lordship's  stem  integrity  inspired  conndence,and 
his  conciliating  manners  soon  effected  the  establishment  of  gene- 
ral harmony,  and  the  complete  extinction  of  religious  or  national 
ittdmosily.  This,  however,  was  no  sooner  e^^cted,  than  Gre- 
nada, tfarourii  the  culpaUe  negligence  of  Admirals  Young,  Bar- 
fington,  and  Byron^  particularly  the  latter,  Mras  attacked  by  a 

rrerfiil  French  force,  under  the  bfte  I^Estatng,  and  obliged 
surrender  at  discretion.  The  enemy  amounted  to  above 
7000  men,  whilst  Lord  Macartney  had  only  100  ^Idiers,  with  a 
few  volunteers  and  militia,  many  of  whiym  were  French,  in  all  not 
exceeding  500  persons  under  arm9«  They  defended  themselves 
most  gallantbv,  and  killed  and  wounded  nearly  their  own  num^ 
\m  before  they  surrendered.  Lord  Macartney,  finding  that 
the  enemy  would  not  allow  him  an  honourable  capitulation, 
tore  the  star  of  the  order  of  the  Bath  from  bis  breast,  bbserviiig, 
'*  that  the  ensigns  of  his  sovereign's  fevour  diould  not  ^race  the 
$ro|4Bes  of  a  mnchman's  victory.''    The  French,  with  their 
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tBoal  bnitalitj)  plundered  9II  his  lordship's  private  propertj* 
and  seized  or  destroyed  all  his  papers.  D'Estaiog  also  refusal 
him  permission  to  go  to  any  mother  of  the  West  India  islands  on 
his  parole  of  honoor,  and  sent  him  a  close  prisoner  to  France. 
This  was  not  the  sole  calamity  which  his  lordship  experienced 
at  ~the  same  Cme :  the  vessel  in  which  Lady  Macartney  had 
proposed  taking  her  passas^e  for  England  was  burnt  with  all  her 
dockes,  many  of  his  lordsnip's  papers^  and  other  articles  which 
were  diqntched  for  security  on  the  alarm  of  the  enemy's  ap- 
|roach.  Lord  Macartney  received  one  powerful  consolation, 
mdeed)  in  the  public  address  of  thanks  irom  all  thp  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  island,  delivered  to  hijn  when  a  prisoner,  and 
even  before  his  brutal  conqueror.  His  defence  of  the  island 
was  no  less  admired  at  home ;  and  the  British  legislature  passed 
an  act  allowing  the  import  of  Grenada  sugar,  although  it  was 
subject  to  the  enemy. 

Lord  Macartney  remained  but  a  very  short  time  prisoner  in 
France  i  and  on  lus  return  was  solicited  by  Lord  North  to  ^^' 
dertake  a  secret  and  confidential  mission  to  Ireland,  which  ^^ 
accomplished  equally  to  the  satisfaction  of  his  Majesty's  mi^^- 
sters,  and  Lord  Buckingham,  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of'^  Irela^ 
In  1780  the  governorship  of  Madras  becoming  vacant,  the  In* 
dia  company  proprietors,  friends  of  Lard  Macartney,  naturallj 
turned  their  attention  to  him,  believm^  that  his  talents  and 
integrity  only  were  capable  of  re-establishing  the  company's 
affiurs  in  that  presidency.    Here,  however,  another  difficulty 
arose )  the  intriguers  and  adventurers  wished  to  have  a  gover- 
nor chosen  from  the  company's  servants,  under  the  sp^ous 
'  pretext  that  local  knowledge  and  experience  were  necessary  to 
the  fiilfibnent  of  the  duties  of  that  high  sution.  This  atten^  to 
confirm,  and,  as  it  were,  legalize  corruption,  failed;  his  lordship 
was  apoointed  president  of  Fort  St.  George,  and  arrived  before 
Pondicnerry,  alter  a  passa^  of  four  months,  on  the  21st  of  June 
178L      From  Vice*Admiral  Sir  Edward  Hughes,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  his  Majesty's  ships  on  that  station,  he  loarned 
the  «  intelligence  of  the  war  with  Hyder  Ali,  (cf  which  no  2^ 
prehensions  had  been  entertained  in  England),  the  invasion  of 
the  Camatic  by  this  intrepid  advoiturer,  the  ill  success  of  our 
arms,  and  the  general  gloomy  appearance  of  our  proq^ects  in 
every  part  of  India."    Such  a  state  of  things  required  no  less 
fertitude  than  ingenuity,  both  in  a  military  and  civil  c^Muaty. 
It  raised  a  dilemma  which  would  have  been  fatal  to  many  men 
of  some  distinction.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  even  the  talents 
and  character  of  Lord  Macartney,  instead  of  vanquisbing  diffi- 
culties, served  rather  to  raise  them;  his  appearance,  ann^  with 
authority  to  cnrtcf  abuses^  vi-as  the  signal  of  discord  and  dis- 
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obedience  among  the  peculating  agents  of  the  company,  who 
were  at  that  time  by  £ur  the  most  numerous  class  of  EUuropeans 
in  India* 

The  narrative  of  Lord  Macartney's  conduct  during  his  pre « 
tidentship  at  Madras,  necessarily  includes  the  history  of  Hin*. 
dostan  during  the  same  period,  and  consequently  £ar  ex- 
ceeds our  limits  to  give  even  but  a  slight  outline  of  such 
multifarious  events.  In  it,  however,  we  have  a  bii'd's-  eye  view, 
of  some  of  the  intrigues,  peculations,  bribery,  and  corruption  of 
every  possible  kind,  which  have  disgraced  the  British  name, 
multiplied  wars  and  devastation,  contmued  the  slavery  and  bar- 
barism of  the  unfortunate  Hindoos,  and  prepared  a  mine  which 
sooner  or  later  will  ingulf  the  whole  India  company.  The  pic- 
ture is  truly  hideous ;  but  on  reflecting,  that  the  most  vicious 
persons  in  those  scenes  of  iniquity  have  generally  passed  through 
life  in  silence,  while  many  of  the  more  virtuous  ones  have  been 
the  topic  of  popular  clamour,  venal  calumny,  or  malignant  and 
invidious  invective,  it  becomes  painfully  melancholy.  The  suf- 
ferings of  an  ingenuous  and  honourable  mind,  amidst  adven-. 
turers  who  would  sacrifice  every  thing  that  is  great  or  good  in 
society,  for  the  sake  of  accumulating  wealth,  may  be  easier  con- 
ceived than  described.  In  addition  to  these,  his  lordship  had 
the  mortification  to  see  the  enemies.  (French  and  Dutch)  tri^ 
mnph  on  the  coast,  even  in  the  face  of  a  superior  English  fleet, 
which,  if  properly  commanded,  could  have  sent  them  to  the  bot- 
tom ',  he  also  beheld  that  cruel  savage,  Hyder  Aii,  massacre 
thousands  of  unresisting  and  innocent  natives  in  cold  blood, 
l^hile  vast  numbers  of  fugitives  were  expiring  with  hunger  in 
the  streets  of  Madras.  The  nabob  of  Arcot  and  his  nmily 
were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  town.  The  numerous  ca- 
valry of  riyder  Ali  had  spread  all  over  the  Camatic,and  "  parties 
rf  them  approached  daily  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Madras.** 
The  failure  of  every  supply  of  provisions,  except  by  sea,  was 
accompanied  with  an  increased  demand  to  feed  the  multitudes 
which  flocked  within  the  walls }  and  even  that  supply  was  ren« 
dered  precarious  by  interruptions  firom  the  enemy's  privateers. 
No  hope  of  resources  could  be  entertained  from  any  of  the 
princes  of  India.  Their  disposition  towards^  the  English  was 
avowedlv  hostile.  A  general  alarm  seemed  to  prevail  on  ac- 
count otour  supposed  ambition,  and  a,  suspicion  entertained  of 
our  ill  £iith  \  as  well  as  disrespect  arising  from  the  fluctuations 
of  our  councils,  and  the  inconsistency  of  our  proceedings.** 
There  were  indeed  strong  grounds  for  believing  that  a  general 
confederacy  was  projecting  for  our  expulsion  trom  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

Such  was  the  deplorable  state  of  our  afFairs  when  Lord  Ma- 
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Gtftney  became  president  of  the  comidl  of  Mftdras,  and  when 
Sir  Edward  Hu^es  with  «ght^  ships  fought  the  French  Ad-> 
miral  Suffiren  with  only  sixteen,  and  suffered  him  to  sheer  off 
without  capturing  one  of  themj  this  ^une  admiral,  with  more 
caprice  than  courage  or  skill,  thought  proper  to  set  off ^  to  BetH 
gal,  and  leave  the  coast  unprotected  to  the  ravages  of  the 
ofiemy.  Sir  Eyre  Coote,  abo,  the  commander  in  chief  of 
the  army,  a  biave  and  skilful  officer,  possessing  a  delegated 
absdute  authority,  was  no  lesit  jealous  of  his  superiority; 
and,  whether  from  the  vanity  of  his  fortune  in  battiv,  or 
peevishness  arising  from  bodily  infirmities,  it  required  all  the 
address  of  the  governor  to  flatter  and  humour  him  like  a  child, 
in  order  to  make  him  do  his  duty.  The  correction  of  abuses, 
reforms  in  the  civil  administration'  of  the  presidency,  and  the 
general  check  which  his  lordship  had  given  to  peculation,  could 
not  fail  to  raise  up  an  host  of  the  most  dangerous,  because  the 
most  unprincipled,  enemies.  Ev^i  his  name  and  character  had 
awakened  a  vulgar  jealousy  in  the  mind  of  the  governor-general 
of  Bengal,  Mr.  Hastings  ^  and  not  only  governors,  generadsi 
agents,  and  adventurers,  but  even  nabobs,  became  his  most  de« 
tcrmined  opponents.  Lord  Macartney's  disinterestednesss  onhr 
aggravated  the  malignity  of  his  enemies,  as  appear  by  ins 
**  rejection  of  the  highesi  BRIBE  thai  was  probably  ever 
before  offered  to  a  governor  of  Madras  in  one  sutn^^two  lacks 
qffagodas^flr  £  80,000  /  /  r  (P.  1 1 4.) 

It  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  enter  minutely  into  all 
the  intrigues  and  double^lealings  of  Hastings,  or  the  more  open 
rapacity  of  a  Sullivan,  a  Stuart,  and  many  others ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that  all  of  them  combined  to  vilify  and  calumniate  the  in* 
flexible  honesty  of  Lord  Macartney.  Nay,  they  ev«i  went 
farther,  and  intrigued  with  the  nabobs,  in  order  to  raise  a  da^ 
mour  against  his  lordship  in  the  British  House  of  Commons. 
The  following  sentiments  are  so  deserving  of  the  most  attentiTe 
consideration  of  all  those  who  re^d  the  reports  of  debates  in  par"* 
iiament,  that  we  give  them  in  the  author's  own  wcMtls. 

''  That  a  considerable  portion  of  thinking  men  in  the  British  natioo 
should  suffer  themselves  to  be  so  long  and  so  repeatedly  abused*  with 
regard  to  the  complaints  of  the  dependent  Mahommedan  princes  o( 
India,  can  only  be  explained  by  the  little  trouble  that  is  taJiea  to  ia- 
forro  themselves  accurately  on  the  subject :  but  the  enermma  sums  cf 
money  which  these  iairigtdng  men  are  always  ready  to  lavish  on  ikese 
who  may  either  be  sufflaenUy  ignerant^  or  swffiaesttly  ewrrwpt^  te^un^ 
dertake  their  cause^  will  readily  aeanmtfor  the  %ealous  advoeates  which 
funv  and  then  stand  forth  as  their  avowed  chumpionsj  but  the  real  fact 
}Sj  that  there  is  not,  perhaps,  a  single  individual  among  these  oiock 
orinces  which  the  company's  servants  have  erected,  who  has  not  vio- 
lated his  engagements  with  those  who  raised  him  to  power  |  and  sp 
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base  are  tbcif  characters  and  conduct  in  general  that  eiery  honest 
man,  who  may  ha^e  had  occasion  to  witness  them  upon  the  spot»  and 
whose  integrity  has  been  proof  against  their  insidious  practices  of  cor- 
ruption, must  acknowledge,  that  there  is  not^  perhaps,  upon  the  face 
oftbe  earth,  a  at  of  crniiuret  to  JefrawcJ,  so  worthkstf  at  thote  de* 
pendtnt  ttfttartt,  m  vtbote  tatiu  tbepow^rt  qf  rhetoric  havetofrequenth 
km  exhmutted  in  tie  Briiiti  Himte  of  Commons,  to  rQuse  and  to  ahutt  the 
fmerout  fte&ngt  of  the  mukiu  How  few  on  such  occasions  have  ever 
betieved,  that  an  EngRtb  governor  eould  he  ismocent^  when  an  Indian 
nabob  was  his  accuser;  yet  bow  very  easy  is  it  for  a  man,  with  whom 
tnA  is  mot  considered  at  a  moral  ohiigationf  and  intrigues  and  treachery 
As  whole s^y  ofhislife^  to  produce  a  series  of  unfounded  calumnies; 
bow  difficuk*  at  such  a  disunce,  to  disprove  them  before  the  poison  hat 
worked  its  effect.  But  the  time  is  probably  not  very  distant,  when 
the  public,  in  this  respect,  will  be  undeceived ;  for,  as  a  great  moralist 
has  observed,  it  seldom  thinks  long  on  any  subject  without  at  last  at« 
taining  to  think  right.  It  is,  however,  really  surprising  that,  after  a 
kpseof  more  than  half  a  century,  the  people  of  England  sliould  still 
continue  to  be  delighted  by  every  new  dcclaimcr,  who,  htni  upon  thrust^* 
ay  himself  into  notice^  and  fed  upon  the  bounty  of  a  nuhob,  impudently  v<^n- 
tUftt  to  step  forward  to  mislead  the  public,  and  to  arraign  the  coaduct 
of  those  who  have  really  deserved  well  of  their  country  bv  a  conscien-' 
cious  discharge  of  their  duty.  Whoever  will  give  himself  the  trouble 
of  examining  the  records  of  Bengal  and  Madras,  must  unavoidably  be 
conriiiced,  tliat  so  long  as  the  system  is  continued  of  setting  up  nizamsr 
sod  riziers,  nabobs  and  rajahs,  without  any  real  claims  or  pretensions, 
as  the  ostensible  governor*  of  countries,  provinces,  and  districts,  but 
in  fisct  mere  tool  "  " 
nor  president 

escape  thdr  intriguesj.  .  . 

aUow  them  to  break  their  engagements  with  the  company,  to  corrupt 
their  servants,  to  purchase  indulgencies  by  bribes,  to  oppress  the  in- 
habitants by  cxtoitiou,  cruelty,  and  murder,  and  to  plunder  and  en- 
croach upon  every  petty  power  that  borders  on  their  respective  coun- 
tries, he  will  be  extolled  bv  them  as  the  wisest  and  best  governor  that 
ever  ruled  in  India.  Nothing  has  most  assuredly  had  so  strong  a  ten- 
dency to  injure  the  British  name  among  the  real  and  substantial 
powers  of  Hindottan,  ae  the  impolitic  meaaurt  of  settiBg  optlwse' 
puppeti  of  authority  j  and  nothing  probably  would  have  more  inau- 
ence  in  consolid«ing  the  peace  and  the  proepenty  of  India,  than  the 
abolishing  of  those  double  jrovcmments,  and  taking  the  management 
of  such  countries  as  avowedly  belong  to  the  British  empire,  entirely 
bto  our  own  hands.  Aa  a  matter  of  e»pediency,  the  companj  seem 
now  pretty  well  convinced,  that  the  measure  must  be  adopted ;  and 
that  thcMe  nurseries  of  oppression,  intrigue,  and  corruption,  must  be 
destrt>yed  :  millions  of  unhappy,  yet  unoflFending,  natives  would  then 
know  to  whom  they  were  to  look  up  for  protection,  which,  under  the 
present  system  of  things,  is,  at  least,  with  them  a  matUr  of  doubt 
and  distress  i  by  discontinuing  the  erection  of  dependent  iiizama,  Up 
bobs,  rajahs,  and  khapf,  the  company  would  get  rid  gf  so  many 
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ttumbling-blockB  to  their  prosperity,  and  stepping-stones  to  their 
enemies.  And  better  far  would  it  bt  for  them  even  to  double  the  al- 
ready large  emoluments  of  their  servants,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  railher  than,  out  of  consideration  to  their  interests,  to  keep  up 
those  phantoms  of  power  with  influence  and  wealth,  however  suffi- 
cient to  corrupt  their  conduct,  and  feed  their  avanice*  Those  who 
conceive  that  a  government  in  India*  while  embarrassed  by  the  iotrigoet 
of  dependent  nabobs  and  rajahs,  is  an  enviable  situation,  are  little  ac* 
qaainted  with  the  difficulties  and  dangers  with  which  it  is  surrounded. 
To  a  strictly  honest  man,  bent  on  doing  his  duty,  a  more  heart>rendio^ 
situation  can  scarcely  be  imagined ;  he  must  either  lend  the  aid  of  hit 
authority  to  the  most  horrid  oppressions,  cruelties,  and  murders;  or  if 
he  resists,  incur  the  charge  or  oppression  himself ;  thus  be  treads  on 
thorns  at  every  step,  and  after  years  of  toil  and  anxiety  for  the  public 
welfare,  he  will  retire  from  the  scene  with  the  mi9rtificatton  of  finding 
that  all  his  endeavours  have  been  exhausted  in  vain  to  eradicate  that 
f  ystem  of  corruption  which  is  nurtured  in  every  petty  court  of  Hin- 
dostan  ;  that  he  has  only  drawn  upon  himself  the  malignity  of  those 
who  float  within  its  vortex ;  and,  what  is  worst  of  all,  he  may  almost 
lay  hk  account  of  meeting  at  home  with  the  frigid  indifference  of  hit 
employers.*' 

What  a  number  of  designing  declaimers  almost  every  sessicm 
start  up,  some  to  disguise  tlie  means  by  which  they  themselves 
have  accumulated  wealth  in  India,  and  others  to  open  a  way  to 
appointments  in  that  country,  all  of  them  just  knowing  enough 
to  discover  the  weak  side  of  their  countrymen's  characteri 
and  well  assured  that  to  excite  their  passions  by  fabricated 
abuses  or  feigned  distress,  is  the    most  effectual  means ;  of 
obtaining  their  object.     Sympathy,  indeed,  as  Mr.  B^utow  ob« 
•erves,  would  seem  to  be  an  affection  of  the  mind,  the  stren^ 
of  which  increases  in  proportion  to  the  distance  of  the  exciting 
cause.    Distant  distress  has  the  advantage  arising  fr6m  the 
fQwers  of  imagination  to  operate  in  its  favour;  hence  the  sup- 
posed sufferings  of  a  Mohammedan  khan  or  vt  Hindoo  rajah 
are  able  to  dissolve  the  hearts  of  the  whole  nation,  while  ob- 
jects of  real  distress  at  home^  from  their  want  of  novelty,  and 
the  embellishments  of  £mcy,  are  contemplated  with  compara- 
tive unconcern.     A  tale  of  distress  well  represented  is  capable 
sometimes  of  exciting  a  kind  of  sensation  that  renders  almost 
unwelcome  the  conviction  of  its  falsehood ;  it  is  one  of  those 
pleasing  errors  which,  as  Dr.  Johnson  observed,  is  not  always 
willingly  detected.     Nay,  so  great  it  this  infutuation,  that  we 
have  recently  seen,  under  the  specious  pretext  of  humanity ^  the 
most  atrocious  falsehoods  eagerly  credited,  although  resting  on 
no  other  authority  than  that  of  swindlers,  prostitutes,  robbers, 
runaways^  and  traitors,  supported  indeed  by  the  gold  of  some 
intriguant* 

[To  be  continued.] 
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Little  Odes  to  Great  Folh ;  with  a  dedicatory  Dithyrambic  ta 
Sir  Rchjrd  Ph-U-fs,  Knight.  By  Pindar  Minimoa.  With 
Notes  critical  and  eq^planatoiy,  by  Sextus  Scriblerus.  8vo.  p. 
107,  Oddy,  1808. 

SOME  months  have  elapsed  since  the  poets  of  the  day'  snng 
forth  the  virtues  of  •'  Ml  the  Talents^'  or,  in^deed,  of  any  por- 
tion of  them  ;  and  as  the  old  adage  saith,  **  we  cannot  have  too 
much  of  a  good  thing,**  we  are  decidedlv  of  opinion,  that  Mr. 
Pindar  the  test  has  performed  an  acceptaWe  service  to  the  pub^ 
lie,  by  employing  his  muse  on  so  profitable  a  subject.  But  he 
has  still  greater  merit  than  his  renowned  predecessor ;  for  he 
lias  blended  the  talents  of  the  city  with  those  of  the  court,  and 
so  endeavoured  to  gratify  all  the  lovers  of  talents,  from  St. 
James's  to  the  Mansion  House.  We  could  have  wish^,  indeed, 
that  his  Pegasus  had  stopped  awhile  to  bait  at  the  comer  of 
Bridge^streei,  as  he  might  there  have  found  a  fine  subject  for 
another  ode,  and  have  celebrated,  with  becoming  fire,  the 
Talents  of  the  Guildhall  Patriot,  not  fine  Irish,  but  "  Dowlass, 
filthy  Dowlas,**  who  bawls  for  reform^  and  daily  advertises  for 
contraband  goods. — Vtrbum  sat. — If  he  avail  himself  of  this  hint, 
we  shall  then,  perhaps,  be  encouraged  to  give  him  a  few  more, 
and  to  suggest  to  him  the  propriety  of  visiting  the  IVbig  Club, 
which  will  supply  him  with  abundance  of  materials  for  odes> 
satires,  or  epithahuniums. 

The  "Little  Odes"  are  eight  in  number,  and  the  *<Great  Folks** 
to  whom  they  are  addressed,  are;  1.  Sir  Richard  Phillim, 
Knight ;  2.  liie  Right  Honourable  Samuel  Whitbre^d,  M.  P.; 
S.  Mr.  William  Roscoe;  4.  the  family  of  the  Grenvilles;  5. 
Lord  Stanhope ;  6.  The  Reverend  Doctor  Randolph  of  Bath ; 
7.  Lord  Grey  \  S.  The  Marquis  of  Douglass.  Of  the^  odes^ 
for  the  information  of  our  readers,  we  state,  that  the  first  seven 
are  dithyrambic,  and  the  last  is  elegiac  \  and  to  them  are, 
very  appropriately  subjoined  or  superadded,  an  Epithalamium 
on  Lord  and  Lady  Petty.  We  have  already  observed,  that  the 
poet  has  not  confined  himself  to  the  court  end  of  the  to«rn;  and, 
indeed,  we  should  have  said,  that  the  town  itself  is  too  narrow 
a  boundary  to  circumscribe  the  flights  of  his  aspirins;  muse ;  for 
she  has  even  extended  her  excursions  to  Bath  and  Liverpool: 
his  impartiality,  thus  displayed,  cannot  be  too  loudly  conunend- 
ed ;  and  that  we  may  not  be  behind  hand  with  him  in  this 
laudable  quality,  nor  be  supposed  to  labour  under  ai^y  toftm 
prejudice,  we  shaU  extract,  as  specimens  of  the  poet's  abilities^ 
the  two  country  odes,  to  Mr.  Roscoe,  and  Dr.  Randolph. 
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*'A  Friendly  Admonitory  OoBto  Mr.  W.  Ro8C-B|  late  twelvemonths 

^' ARGUNiK-r.^-Tlie  Poet  condoleth  on  his  loss,  and  adviseth  tem- 
perance—-patheticailv  lamenteth  die  fall  of  the  Talents,  and  din- 
t^uadeth  his  friend  William -from  pamphleteering— make  th  a  simile^ 
and  compareth  William  to  a  wiseacre— dedareth  his  respect  for 
l^rave  historians— and  hinteth  at  the  proper  horse  for  such  to  ride 
— adviseth  his  friend  to  take  an  airing  with  his  none— eoocludeth 
%ith  a  friendly  admonition. 

«  ODE. 
**  Dear  William^  'tho*  you've  lost  your  seat*. 

Pray  keep  your  temper,  if  you  can— 
Revenge,  IluioWf  isverysweet. 

But  suks  it  with  your  Christian  planf  ? 
Besides,  I  own,  Fm  much  in  douht^ 

Whether  for  vengeance  this  the  hour ; 
Your  friends^  alas !  are  all  shut  out 

From  popularity  and  pow'r ! 
And  tho'  you  shed  much  gall  and  ink. 

And  brandish  high  your  grey«goose  pen, 
'<  The  Talents''  all  begin  to  think. 

You  ne'er  ojb  write  them  iii  again. 
Had  you  not  better,  my  dear  Billy, 

Cease  to  perplex  yoiir  honest  braini. 
Lest  wicked  wags  diould  say  you're  silly. 

To  take  your  labour  for  your  pains  ? 
Ill  luck  bedde  the  day  you  quitted 

Hist'ry,  and  ran  a  pamphleteering  | ! 

♦  '«  When  '«  The  Talents"  got  into  power,  thinkmg  that  Mr.  R's 
talent  had  hitherto  been  hid  in  a  napkin,  they  resolved  to  set  it  up 
in  high  places,  and  so  made  him  into  an  M.  P.  When  seated  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  Mr.  R.  seemed  to  form  bis  conduct  on  that  wise 
aaying  of  the  Greeks  i 

<fr,  as«ur  worthy  faglish  fiorefathers  ezpresied  it  j  J 

**  Tlie  least  said  is  soonest  mended.  '*  j 

For  the  speeches  that  Mr.  R.  did  not  make,  see  FuliameMa^j 
Register,  passim.  For  his  speeches  mtended  to  have  been  i^iBea, 
tzonsult  Chaucer 'GodwiiCs  Lite  of  him  (to  be  written  and  published 
«>me  years  hence,)  in  which  you  will  doubtless  be  toM  both  what  he 
did  not  say,  and  what  he  might  have  said,    S.  S* 

f  **  Of  what  sect  of  the  Christian  reh'gion  Mr.  R.  is  a  meoaber,  I 
never  heard.  He  dresses  hke  a  QhsJutj  talks  like  a  Mithodisii  and 
vrrites  like  a  Muggleiamm.    S.  S. 

^  *'  Mr.  R.  who  had  hitherto  been  known  to  the  worid  as  a  worthy 
pains-tduag  compiler  of  history,  no  sooner  found  himself  shut  out  o 
Fsrliament#  than  he-began  to  turn  his  attention  seriously  to  politics^ 
In  order  to  take  as  comprehensive  a  view  as  possible  of  pnbhc  affaini 
he  rrtired  to  a  small  viUage  in  Lancashire*     There  he  made  a  vast 
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A  race  for  which  you're  little  fitted, 

Witneis  the  world^s  confoKnded  jeering  t 
So  have  I  seen  a  greybeard  trying 

To  baak  a  meitlctoine  yauog  iiUy* 
Bur  ^Biidfrt  ker  flirting  and  high-flying^ 

Look  rath«r  shy  ukI  rather  eilly  s 
Till  having  lost  his  seat  a-straddle,-*^ 

His  stirmps  gone,-— his  bridle  breakngi*-^ 
He  quit^  the  h^iwort  ttf  Ihe  saddle, 
.       la  a  mud  ditch  his  safety  seeking : 
Then  whoo»iog,  hallooia^  haw  the  boya 

Run  to  tne  spot  to  see  poor  mastery— 
With  their  loud  laughter  and  «urs*d  noise. 

Making  much  worse  the  dire  disaster. 
Take  thou  a  hint>  dear  Williaoi  do,— 
The  case  just  suiting  you  know  who. 
I  would  not,  I,  for  any  «'  Considerations/* 
See  grave  historians  in  such  situations. 

Stick  still  to  yopr  old  hackney  mare 
Of  HistVy,  an  please 'c;-^ 

Her  jog-trot  suits  *e  to  a  hair-^ 
She  carries  aafe  and  (^y.   .    . 

Or  if  a  frolic  fancy  hit,-** 
Wtthoat  much  danger  or  much  tnmbfe^ 

Bettftd  N'mrte  Ta»sklK  you  may  sit<'»^ 
Yottr  Peg  will  safely  carry  double. 

■  ■  III.  I  ,^  I  i.i.i 

«iur¥c)r  of  the  CoBtineiit>  and>  like  Friar  Bacon's  head  of  brass,  apoke 
of  time  i>ast>  present,  and  to  come:  In  a.  critical  bour»  hia  aweful 
**  Considerations"  made  their  appearance  in  public.  The  friends  of 
die  Talents  triumphed.  The  woHc»  ais  Mr.  Fox  said  of  Sir  Philip 
FrsDcis*  speech,  was  uAOHMMrtfiie— that  is,  aaMr.  Forhtnlself  ex- 
plained his  own  meaning, "  until  it  was  answered*'*  Serious  thoughts 
were  entertained  ia  the  higher  circles,  that  Mr.  R.*s  force  of  argu- 
mtnSt  most  drive  the  piesest  matsters  frooa  their  placea  the  ministera 
themselves  were  in  a  sweat — ^when  lo !  Master  IfilUam  Cohbeti  stepc 
ferth,  and  audaciously  dared  to  prove  that  Master  ff^iam  R-sc^  had 
told  only  a  pack  of  fibs,,  and  deserved  nothing  better  tliln  a  whipping 
for  his  ^ins.  Altho'  Ke  had  pledged  his  credit  that  Napoleon  is  m 
very  ffood  tempered,  obliging,  litue  gentleman,  nobody  would  he- 
Sere  hiin.  Tie  un^tefulworld  fell  a  laughing  to  see  the  gravje  his« 
MWBMf  ^  perpiesed  hi  the  extreme,"  and  Uie  ministens  began  to  con- 
gt«tulate  themselves  thit  what  they  had  at  first  mistaken  for  a  lidn, 
MVVei'cMil  an  ntamtA  of  a  lesa  terrific  deacriptibn.  Mr.  R.  is  said  to 
iMnre  pabMMd  anollh^i^ jpofitica]  «#ri,  which  t  have  not  seet.  But  t 
mm  wd|  dbt  aa  if  p^tieiito,  Ms  writings  are  semper  ft/^nr,— that  iju 
M'&^traiidatedifV  f'^orteaadfworse.**  JJ^t  k potiU^n  hmnmi.  &£ 
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She  ambles  prettily,  I  ▼ow— 
Aje-— you  are  on  the  right  hone  now. 

In  namby-pamby  ttncg 

tet  Nurse*, 
Teach  ladies  to  their  lords  so  dear/ 
*'  To  suckle  fools,  and  chronicle  smidl  beer." 
But  skittish  politicsj  dear  BiUy^  shun 

For  ever ! 

O!  never 
Be  made  again  the  wicked  sport  of  fun."  i 

If  Mr.  Roscoe  will  but  hear  advice,  he  will  bid  adieu  to  jxv 
litics;  and  if  he  must  write,  ransack  Italy  for  subjects.  Before, 
we  extract  the  next  ode,  we  must  enter  our  protest  againstpro* 
fane  attacks  upon  sacred  characters.  Luaere  cum  sacrisf  is 
highly  unbecoming  a  lyric  poet ;  besides,  if  we  once  indulge  in 
such  a  propensity,  there  is  no  saving  where  it  may  lead  us ; — 
poets  who  beffin  with  a  mere  sprtg  of  diviraty  xnzj  end  with  aV 
mrcfuepiscopai  trunk. 

•'  Odk  to  the  Rev.  Doctok  R-nd-lph  of  B**h. 

''Aa  G  u  M  EM  T  .—The  poet  evincet h  his  acquaintance  with  classical  learn- 
ing, and  modestly  extoUetb  Doctor  R-«— 's  excellence  in  letter 
wnting^-commendeth  his  topics  and  his  stvle— -coodoleth  on  his 
banishment,  and  pathetically  painteth  his  unhappy  fiite — describeth 
his  disorder,  and  the  mode  of  relief— commemorateth  an  immortal 
pair — ^pointeth  out  a  noble  subject  for  biography— -hinteth  at  the 
effects  of  envy  and  spleen,  in  preventing  preterment,  and  asketh 
a  question  weU  worthy  the  attention  of  our  ecclesiastical  elders— 
condudeth  with  a  hint. 

"  ODE. 
"Ye  antiquated  Ciceros  and  Hiqys— 
Ye  Senecas,  and  such  like  pas^n  ninnies  |— 
All  ye,  who  wrote  so  many  siily  letters, 
''  Hide  your  diminish'd  heads**  before  your  silly  bettett !. 
For  epistolary  writing. 

Doctor  S-nd-lph  is  the  man ! 
Look  at  those  oi  his  inditing— t 
Show  his  equalif  you  can. 

'    «« « '« The  Nurse,"  a  poem,  translated  from  the  Italian  of  TmisUlo, 
by  Mr.  W-U-am  R-sc-e. 

"  t  The  Doctor,  a  very  worthy  man,  tho*  no  coi^uror,  htely  pub- 
lished what  he  called  "  A  Few  Observations  on  the  Sute  of  the  N** 
tion,"  addressed  in  a  letter, to  the  Duke  of  B-df-rd.  It  is  theida 
declared,  that  we  aie  in  the  last  stage  of  a  mortal  distemper,. but 
("  laud  wc  the  Gods")  the  Doctor  hi|s  a  panacea  in  his  pocket  i— 
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Politics  he  sweetly  blends 
With  his  feelings  for  his  friends ; 
To  his  dear  country,  and  "  dear  Lord," 
He  gives  alternately  a  word ; 
Now  mourns  the  one,— the  other  praises,*— 
By  turns  our  griof  and  wonder  raises  ! 
Then  for  a  metaphor,  I  vow, 
^  There  never  was  his  like  'till  now. 
In  ev'ry  page  a  new  one  ri'^es. 
And  this  delights,  and  that  surprises ; 
From  trope  to  trope  still  sec  him  flyings- 
He  cuts  a  dash,  there's  no  denying  j 
Thro'  sim'les  thif  k  and  thin  while  hopping, 
You'd  think  he  ne'er  intended  stopping ; 
And,  when  he  stops,  you're  «ure  to  find 
The  lazy  meaning  lagging  far  behind. 
*'  But  ah!  his  sorrows  who  shall  tell, 
ExilM  from  Ireland,  lov'd  so  well ! 
Sent  back  to  Bath — oh  !  what  a  pity — 
Banish'd  horn  Dublin's  noble  city. 
Bath  delights  him  now  no  more,-^ 
E'en  Laura*  looks  not  as  before  ;- 


nothing  less  than  the  paying  off  tife  national  debt  by  a  general  con* 
tnbudon,  — the  same  scheme  proposed  some  years  ago  by  the  Bishop 
of  Lan(kff.  To  this  there  can  be  but  one  possible  ^"objection — that 
the  patient  would  inevitably  be  choked.  In  attempting  to  swallow 
the  nostrum.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of  money  to  be  imroe. 
diately  raised  I  Bravo  !  The  Doctor  may  well  exclaim  Eupr^xa  -. — if 
he  can  remove  the  debt  in  the  way  he  speaks  of,  Archimedes  was  but 
a  baby  in  comparison,  who  boasted  that  he  could  move  our  earth,  if 
^he  had  another  to  put  his  foot  upon.  The  Doctor  very  pathetical- 
ij  deplores  the  late  change  of  ministry,  particularly  on  account  of 
poor  dear  Ireland^  whither,  it  seems,  he  went  as  chaplain  to  the 
Duke  ;  and  if  he  and  his  Grace  liad  stayed  but  a  little  longer,  nobody 
can  tell  what  good  they  might  have  done.  An  Irish  bishopric  might 
have  chanced  to  have  fallen  vacant,  and  then  "  Nolo  episcopari,**  con- 
strued according  to  the  most  approved  version,  and   "  E^o  et  Rex 

meuSy*  I  and   my  Lord  Duke Alas !   i^ooJ  man,  when  all  thy 

honours  were  a  ripening,  to  come  a  nipping  fr  ist  !     S.  S. 

*'*Laura  Chapel,  where  the  reverend  Doctor,  by  dint  of  good  lungs 
and  an  animated  gesticulation,  used  to  preach  his  congregatibn  into  a 
heat,  even  in  the  depth  of  winter,  and  vigorously  prevented  their 
falling  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus,  notwithstanding  the  seductions  of 
easy  cushions  and  patent  stoves.     S.  S. 

'*f  Our  Poet  here  beautifully  paraphrases  the  mot^o  to  the  Doctor's 
Epistle — ''  Nam  plerisque  muiaiU^  ^  quoque  mutaia  videniur  qua 
**  manenti — *'  which  literally  done  into  English^  would  run  thus : 
**  For  Jthe  Ministry  being  changed,  and  '  my  dear  Lord'  no  longer 

*2 


Her  cushion  now  he  coldly  thuoiMt 

And  drawU  his  text  out,  m  tie  Ouoipftl''*-' 

No  longer  roiwea  wkh  emotioa 

His  hearers'  hearts  to  wr^rm  dcvotinn^^     . 

But  leaves  t}ie  sHrre^  to  fiH  each  teat 

With  equable  religioafl  heat. 

Thro^  the  Pump-room>  lo  !  he  W9od«Mp 

And  on  Dublin  Cattle  ponders. 

With  step  disorderM  see  hint  walking* 

With  accents  diama)  hear  him  talking^ 

He  lists  the  fiddlea,— fcakea  a  glaai 

Of  wateo— and  then  lets  it  pass^; — 

But  noi^ght  hia  fond  regrets  ca«i  e'er  abate. 

Or  soothe  the  sorrow*  of  bia  hapkss  fats^! 

His  soul,  aurcharg  d  with  '*  obaarvationt'* 

Requirea  a  Quick  CTacuation  ;— • 

His  pen  with  ink  and  wjorda  runt  o'er,-^ 

He  hlls  a  sheet,  then  calls  for  more  ^ 

Discharging  from  hia- aching  head 

All  he  has  ever  heard  or  read ; 

He  twists,  he  turns*  he  strives,  he  atraiim 

To  ease  the  load  upon  his  brains ; 

Tlien  in  a  flood  of  figures  vents 

On  his  "  dear  Lord"  their  whole  contents! 

The  Duke  and  Doctor — worthy  pair  !^— 

Our  equal  admiratiim  share  ; 

'TIS  difficult  to  sty  which  is. 

Of  the  dear  twain,  the  greatest  ^juiz*. 

'<  O  R-nd-lph  !  fail  not  to  record 

Each  deed  and  word  of  your  *'  dear  Lord  ',^ 
That  at  some  future,  distant  day. 

When  Britain  mourns  him  dead, 
Tlie  world  in  wire-wove  quarto  may 
Kuow  all  he  did  and  sald^ 

^  Then  will  each  reader,  in  amazement  crost^ 

Exclaim — •*  Oh  !  what  a  statesmaiif  there  was  lost  !'* 

Uentenant  of  Ireland,  my  prospects  of  preferment  seem  changed 
also."     S.  S.  ' 

«*»  «  Vir  boraa  cat  ^tfii" 

<*f  His  Grace's  •'  Talents,"  as  a  Statesman,  are.too  well  known  ta 
need  illustration  from  my  pen.  Whether  he  bp  as  excellent  a  judge 
of  sheep  and  oxen  as  his  late  brother,  I  feel  myself  incompetent  to 
decide.  The  Doctor's  Epistle  was  written  to  him  during  »  Tonr  is 
the  Highlands,  whither  he  went,  I  am  informed,  for  toe  express 
purpose  of  having  ocular  demonstration  of  the  mode  of  foddering  c«t» 
tie,  in  use  among  that  sharp- sighted  people.  Some  persons  bate  af- 
feoed  surprkie  that  the  JJoctor  did  not  accompany  bis  "  dear  Lord" 
hi  this  excursion,  as  well  as  to  Dublin*    But  tb«y  do  not  consider 
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Wine  tfioti,  B  pMtriot  true,  tbik  ^kik  with  paio. 
On  Mch  Mp^fon  oe'er  to  loftk  again, 
ft  atuK,  1  m  tore,  be«iiTy^  wodc*  or  fipfeen. 
That  tkoii^  dear  Doctor^  art  not  yet  a  Dcau  : 
And  wkere»  I  beg  to  know^  caa  our  ChAiroli  fiffk  «f 
A  Doctor  Stter  to  be  made  a  Bt«hop*  ^ 

**  But  ir|»ielieraeiit*a  path  yon  tafeef^ 
Dear  Docunt  lake  a  l«at } — 
l4>i^  letteia  ibr  your  "  dear  LordV  sakey 
Still  write — but  do  not  prbtf* 

This  muse  has  a  very  uncivil  memory  $  thoiigli>  iti  ^^  ttticll, 
if  it  te  exercised  oaly  for  the  jpoi^poae  of  ditauadifig  the  tlegtmt 
doctor  from  indidgiiig  himseli  in  the  epistolary  themej  we  shaU 
'  **  *  '  ■ ' '      ■    «i  iiii..  >.  I  i  .  ^ 

the  difference  of  climate)  and  that  the  shrewd,  biting  air  of  the  High- 
lands,  where  there  is  not  a  single  4eaiiei7  or  episcopal  pidac'e  to 
shelter  one  from  the  indement  weather^  might  very  ill  have  agreed 
with  the  reverend  Chaplain's  donsdtution.  Let  tts  be  thankfai  that 
the  Duke  took  so  far  a  journey,  in  order  to  enable  the  Doctor  to 
write  so  long  a  letter ;  and  that,  while  his  Grace  was  making  pro* 
fbnod  obserrations  on  the  agriculture  of  the  Hebrides,  his  cbaplaitt 
"Was  making  observations  no  less  ptofound  on  the  politics  of  Europe* 

^  *  ^t  was  said  by  Bishop  Wdrhurttm  of  Dean  Twcker,  that  he  was 
SOD  good  a  Politician  to  make  a  good  Divine.  Doctor  R.nd -Iph  need 
Jear  no  s«ch  rebuke  from  the  Bishop  o(  Bath  and  Wells  |  his  Epistle 
a  a  satisfactory  proof  that  he  is  laudably  ignorant  on  all  those  to- 
pics that  come  not  within  the  provinceof  a  Doetorof  Divinity.'   S.Sl 

"  -f  Since  writing  a  preceding  note,  I  have  been  told  by  those  who 
know  the  Doctor  best,  that  no  member  of  the  Established  Church 
can  have  a  moft  constitutional  antipathy  than  he  has  to  a  mitre  and 
hwn  sleeves  j  and  that,  wen?  he  obliged,  in  deference  to  higher  au^ 
thonty,  to  accept  them,  the  noelancholy  consequence  would  probably 
be»  an  in^«est  of  Jdo  de  si,  or  non  compoi.  Of  this  temperameot 
wtre  many  hoF^  men  aaaong  the  primitive  Christians.  Socrates,  the 
CDCksiastical  kistorumi  relates  that  Evagrius  ran  Sway  for  fear  of  a 
llish0pric»  wd  that  Ammonius  cut  oS^oae  of  his  cars  to  render  him- 
Hslf  iacapaUt  of  it.  H.  £.  L  iv.  c.  23*  At  the  present  day,  it 
inight  |»erhax)S  sound  rather  oddly,  to  read  in  the  B-th  paper,  that  ''On 

'  ■  ■    ■  lastj  the  Reverend  Doctor  R was  found  by  one  of  the  ver 

"  gerSy  hanging  from  the  Episcopal  stall  of  —  ■■■■  Cathedral.  The 
*  cause  of  tne  rash  act  is  said  to  have  been  a  Con^e  d'EHre  lately  is- 
•*sued.*'    S.  fi. 

^  X  Perhaps  our  Foet's  aidvice  may  not  be  much  amiss.    If  I  remem- 
•htr  tight p  this  is  tlie  Doctor^ s  setMd  exploit  in  the  epistolary  hooi 
Has  he  forgotten  the  old  saymg  P'— 

Timfora  muiimtur  ■■  ■  ■  ■  ■  ■■ 
I  ■ »     ■     litera  scripta  manet* 
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not  wish  to  impose  a  curb  on  it.  Never  surely  was  a  man  sa 
unfortunate  in  his  letters,  at  this  Bath  Theologian ; — the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales's  letters  returned  by  a  stage  coach,  to  fall  into 
Lady  Jersey's  hands  !!  But  we  will  forbear,  in  the  hope  that  the 
Doctor  will  write  no  more  letters.  As  a  parting  adtnonition, 
we  will  observe,  that  a  non-resident  clergyman  diould  be  cau- 
tious in  his  pulpit  Philippics  on  non>residence — ^that  a  beneficed 
clergyman  in  the  country  should  not  pass  one  half  of  the  year  m 
frequenting  places  of  fashionable  resort,  or  in  great  towns  ;  and 
that  a  good  parish  priest  is  a  much  more  res  pectable  character 
tb^  any  poptdat  preacher. 

Hints  on  the  Economy  of  feeding  St(jck,  and  bettering  the  Con- 

ditiifu  of  the  Poor.    By  J.  C.  Curwen,  Esq.  M.  P.  of  Work- 

iJBgton-Hall,  Cumberland.    P.  S82,  8vo,  with   five    plates, 

.  10s.    Crosby  and  Co.  London  ;  JoIHe,  Hodgson^  Carlisle  ^ 

Bowness,  Workington,  &c.  1808. 

THE  late  injudicious  efforts  of  the  agriculturists,  to  resist 
the  sugar  distillation,  have  excited  serious  reflections,  which  are 
highly  disadvantageous  to  tlieir  character.  If  men  are  so  igno- 
rant or  so  weak  as  not  to  see  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure 
at  the  present  period,  or  if  they  are  servile  and  mean  enou$[h  to 
flatter  the  worst  passions  of  their  constituents,  at  the  expense 
of  their  o\vn  judgment  and  integrity,  they  must  naturally  ex- 
pect to  sink  under  the  contempt  of  the  better  part  of  their 
countrymen.  As  legislators,  their  conduct  was  in  the  highest 
degree  culpable  and  unworthy  of  independent  Englishmen  ;  as 
figriculturists,  it  evinced  want  of  foresight,  and  illiberal  self- 
ishness |^  and  a$  men  it  was  equally  unjust,  irrational,  and  in- 
huuian.'  What  coniSdencc,  it  will  be  asked,  can  the  public 
now  place  in  the  statements  of  a  Young,  Sinclair,  and  others, 
after  witnessing  the  absurdity  of  their  calculations  of  the  value 
of  flour  during  the  last  summer  ?  Certainly  not  less  than  they 
deserve.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  such  a  signal  exposure  wfll 
teach  the  more  enligtitened  agriculturists  to  beware  of  such 
delusions  in  future,  and  that  they  will  again  bear  in  mind^ 
that  all  such  sinister  efforts  not  only  degrade  themselves,  but 
.do  an  incalculable  injury  to  the  very  cause  which  they  mean  to 
support.  Such  works,  however,  as  the  interesting  volume 
before  usr,  will  contribute  to  rescue,  at  least,  some  pftbepro-r 
fessors  of  agriculture  from  any  permanent  reproach,  provided 
they  do  not  interfere  with  party  politics. 

Mr.  Curwen,  with  equal  propriety  and  truth,  dedicates  this 
fcollection  of  his  various  communications  to  tbeBoard  of  Agri- 
culture, or  Prize  Essays  on  the  Economical  Feeding  of  Horse) 
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and!  Cattle,  to  the  worthy  Bishop  of  LandafF^  whose  useful 
labours  and  example  first  gave  an  impulse  to  such  meritorious 
pursuits.  The  first  paper  in  this  volume  details  the  author's 
eipertments  and  final  establishment  of  ^'  the  steamine  of  pota- 
toes as  a  substitute  for  hay/'  that  is,  boiling  potatoes  by  steam^ 
and  givuiif'them  in  that  state,  mixed  with  cut  straw  and  hay^ 
in  equa^uantities,  to  horses.  After  seven  years  experience, 
Mr.  Curwen  can  recommend  this  food  as  greatly  preferable  to 
bay  and  straw  alone.  The  agricultural  advantages,  he  calcu* 
latcs,  would  be,  that  a  horse  will  annually  consume  the  hay 
OD  three  acres  of  land,  while  he  can  be  better  supported 
by  the  potatoerwhich  grow  on  half  an  acre,  leaving  SJ  acres 
to  produce  food  for  man.  In  the  vicinity  of  large  townJ| 
where  both  potatoes  and  fuel  are  dear,,  the  profits  of  this  me- 
thod would  be  much  less  considerable,  unless  in  eertain  situ- 
ations where  steam  engines  for  other  purposes  were  established. 
Two  stone  of  hay  are  given  to  a  horse  each  day ;  the  allowance 
of  <)ats  to  colliery  horses  is  12  lb.  a  day,  farm-horses  8  lb.  and 
cart-horses  10  lb.  Mr.  Curwen  has  substituted  3  lb.  of  carrots 
for  4  lb.  of  oats,  and  this  has  kept  his  horses  in  better  health 
and  spirits  than  with  the  fiill  allowance  of  oats.  The  follow- 
ing is  bis  ^  estimate  of  feeding  a  farm«borse  per  day  :  1}  stone 
or  ootatoes,  at  3d.  per  stone  ^\A,  \  7  lb.  of  cut  straw  and 
labour,  2d.  steaming,  ^. ;  7  lb.  of  straw,  id. ;  8  lb.  of  oats,  at 
3s.  6d.  per  Winchester  bushel,  weighing  from  40  to  44  lbs.  8d^ 
total.  Is.  4d."  ^For  a  colliery  horse,  which  is  equivalent 
to  a  London  cart-horse,  1  stone  of  potatoes  3d.  steam- 
ing, |d. ;  9  lb.  of  i^ay,  at  6d.  per  stone,  and  cutting,  ^A. 
4j^. ;  7  lb.  of  straw,  Id. ;  12  lb.  of  oats,  Is. ;  total. 
Is.  8d.  per  day,  or  24l.  6s.  8d.  a  year  for  £utn*horses,  and 
dol.  8s.  4d.  for  colliery  or  cart-horses.  The  cost  of  the  appa- 
ratus ami  steaming-house,  potatoe- washer,  tubs,  boiler,  pumps, 
aad  building,  was  originally  only  1021.  but  must  now  be  esti- 
mated at  1201.  so  that  101,  a  year  should  be  added  to  the 
above  expense ;  this,  however,  is  to  be  divided  j^mong-  100 
horses,  which  a  stcaming-house  on  such  a  scale  is  capable  of 
daily  supplyinjg,  or  120  stone  per  day.  Potatoes  "lost  by 
steanitng  an  eightieth  [we  presume  ap  eighth]  part,  by  roast- 
faig  a  sixth,"  without  admitting  of  the  benefits  of  n^ixine  with 
pit  straw,  and  bruised  oatSp  Drawings  of  all  the  difierent 
apparatus  for  these  purposes  illustrate  this  interesting  paper, 
which  may  convey  much  practical  information,  even  to  those 
who  keep  but  a  few  horses,  as  potatoes  and  carrots  are  found 
to  be  more  nutritious  and  salutary  to  them  than  either  hay  or 
^traw« 

The  second  paper  io  these  Hint9,  is  en  titled^  <<  On  th^  Mean9 
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pf  (UpplyiogMilk  for  the  Poor;^  bulb  a  very  imall  py|rt  cfUm 
confined  to  this  laudable  object,  the  juxtbor  b^^viijg  ItMgtA 
jbimielf  in  digressing  to  almost  every  subject  connected  with 
.«griculturep  corn  ancTpoor  laws.  As  bis  reni«irks  are  gfmeraHy 
judiciouSi  and  founded  un  actual  experience,  we  are  noi  di^ 
posed  to  murmur  at  their  irregularityj,  altbough  t^y  wquM 
Hrt^nly  b^ve  lost  pothing  either  in  simplicity  or  utility  by 

Iinore  p^tur^  and  ^lear  arrangefnent.  We  shall  ende«vottr« 
^  owever,  to  notice  the  principal  facts*  The  first  objeirt  of 
pur  author's  benevolent  intention,  was  to  supply  die  popploiii 
fown  of  Workington  with  a  winter  dairy,  affording  an  f^iequalt 
fupply  of  milk  fior  the  daily  uae  of  the  poor,  fiis  cows  were  fed 
with  green  food,  as  being  so  much  cheaper  than  hay,  and  iat 
this  purpose  he  planted  cabbages  and  turnips.  The  Brodoct 
^as  about  $»i  tons  of  cabbages  per  acre,  some  of  whi^ 
weighed  55  lb.  The  common  drumhead  cabba^  were  ikit 
MCd  ;  next  followed  the  common  turnip,  then  the  Swedish 
Und  kohlrabi,  and  last  the  coleseed.  The  latter  he  (a^mi  the 
mpst  productive  of  milk  ;  and  it  has  the  additional  advsEnti^ 
pf  standing  till  the  end  of  May,  when  lucerne  is  fit  for  cuttiag. 
The  cost  of  feeding  milch  cows  was  A  stone  of  the  above  greet 
food,  4d.5  41b'.  of  oil-cake,  4d.,  and  8  lb,  of  straw,  ]d.f=:9fl. 
A  day.  The  new  millcsold  for  2d.  a  wine  quart,the  skim  nilkid. 
The  profits  of  the  farmer  on  the  green  crop  of  92  acres  ime 
loll.  IDs*  1^  those  of  the  milkman  (on  29  cows)  and  fcoder, 
for  wintering  stock^were  1331*  19s.  6d.  whicb,when  united  in  the 
same  person,  gave  a  net  return  of  235U  ds.  64.  This  sum,  under 
better  ihanagement,  Mr.  C  thinksi  should  amount  to  36qL 
fromrwhich  rent  and  taxes  are  to  be  deducted.  This,  it  must  be 
confessed,  is  a  very  ample  profit,  where  so  small  a  capital  wtt 
employed,  and  one  which  should  teach  the  fanners  in  the 
vicinity  of  London  to  attempt  the  adoption  <rf  a  similar  sysfecm. 
««Tke  admt^get of  Hee^g  with  green  ctopg,'*  abservet  Mr.  C  «tfe 
Ike  sawng  of  rent,  and  the  profits  ofa  great  stock  upon  a  littfegfoim& 
S^uat  deduction  from  this  may  be  stated  for  the  additional  buUdiiUB 
which  would  h^  reijuired  for  sull-feeding  and  soiling  ;  but  this  wow 
be  trifling,  and  bear  no  proportioa  to  the  returns  it  might  fairly  bf 
expected  to  make,  and  the  rents  which  would  be  copsequeotly  ram 
in  consideration  of  these  convcniehciea.  I  should  suppose  that  gt^ 
eropsj  upon  a  comparative  scale  of  feeding  with  hayi  may  be  ftated 
is  seven  to  one.  Potatoes  and  carrots,  &c.  will  exceed  this,  and  bc^ 
nicie  crope  have  the  advantage  of  being  conveyed  by  water-carriiie 
feom  diBtricti  wbcttf  rents  are  from  ISs.  to  90».  peracre,  to  phces  vrh^ 
^.  orOl.  are  paid,  aad  labour  proportion  ably  high.  Summer  soifing 
M  con^anna  with  gra  «ing,  wi»  ecpial,  if  sot  exceed  the  pnmortiol 
ot  ten  to  one,  besides  the  almost  incalculable  advantage  of  presanbg 
tfie  amwir^  and  harsag  the  stooi^  in  beHir  ^pisditi^;  m4km  I^ 
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feacodens.  •  The  profits  on  garroti»  whkh  are  to  i^ood  for  iM>ncv» 

ftie  also  coasideraUc  \  an  acre  will  piio4uce  9000  etone  at  6d.  per 
Hone^  which  amounts  to  501.  besides  the  tops.  Thus*  is  tbv 
manner,  a  saving  of  60  ^cres  of  land,  in  a  iarm  of  600>  in  tbt 
feeding  of  cattle  aloue»  opens  a  wide  field  for  speculation.  Tha 
retrenchment  of  a  tenth,  with  a  gain  to  the  public  of  the  meaos^ 
tf  applied  to  the  growth  of  com,  of  supporting  in  bread  180  persons, 
eannot  fail  6f  cli£ng  forth  serious  reflections,  and  challenging  atten- 
tiim  to  the  important  adfaatages  which  might  be  drawn  from  the  ge* 
■ml  Bdo^ioa  of  this  system  The  exteasioa  of  grain  crops  wouM 
Sbewiae  iatroduoe,  in  an  equal  proportion,  the  growth  of  ck»ver>  bf 
.  which  the  produce  of  summer  food  would  he  qusarupied*  Supposing 
England  and  Wales  to  contain  48  millions  of  acres,  and  that  i{l  o£ 
these  are  under  pasture  for,  horses  and  cattle^  I  cooceivc  a  inilKon 
fnd  a  half  of  acres  might  be  taken  from  the  lands  in  paatupey  and 
brought  under  rotative  cropSi  in  aid  of  what  is  so  applied  at  present*** 

If  tl^e  author's  estimates  are  correct,  of  which  we  see  no 
reason  to  do^bti  the  general  adoption  of  his  system  would 
furnish  sustenance  for  three  miUioas  oi  people  more  than  tha 
existing  methods.  His  plan>  however^  of  supplying  milk  to  Cb6 
working  people,  is  not  less  |K>litically  4tid  pnysic^y  advanta« 
geous  than  benevolent.  If  pure  milk  were  gencriuly  6ubsti<» 
tuted,  especially  for  children,  instead  of  beer,  we  should  no 
longer  hear  of  such  great  mortality*  in  large  cities^  or  mamiiao 
turmg  towns.  Indted^if  all  our  labourers  cQuld  be  indueed  ^ 
use  milk  more  frcc^uenily,  their  health  and  itrengtbi  and  eocw 
sequently  their  ability  to  labour,  would  be  very  considerably 
increased.  This  measure  is  now  the  more  deurabk,  tbat» 
thanks  to  the  malignity  of  our  enemies,  the  policy  of  common 
sense  begins  to  prevail,  and  we  are  no  longer  doomed  to  use 
a  foreign,  expensive,  and  debilitating  Vegetable  (tea),  instead 
of  a  nutritious  and  salutary  one  (colee),  the  produce  of  our 
own  colonies.    The  folly  of  depending  on  a  distant  and  inhos* 

{>itable  country,  for  one  of  the  primary  necessaries  of  life,  and 
or  which  nevthing  but  gold  was  taken  in  exchange,  "^ill 
scarcely  be  credited  in  less  than  half  a  oentury.  Would  those  , 
who  now  consume  malt  liquor  at  their  meals  adopt  the  use  of 
co^ee,  they  would  soon  experience  the  beneficial  change  in 
theii:  general  health  and  constitution,  and  the  grain  now  used 
for  malt  could  be  much  more  beneficially  appropriated  to 
bread,  and  the  feeding  of  cattle  for  milk.  Human  ingenuity^ 
perhaps,  has  not  hitherto  discovered  any  simple  compound 
Buid  at  once  so  agreeable,  and  so  salutary,  as  that  eomposed  of 
one  half  coffee,  and  one  half  milk,,  what  the  French  call  cafi 
su  lait.  That  this,  or  simple  coffee,  will  be  adopted  by  great 
numbers  instea4  of  malt  liquor,  cannot  bedonbied.  The  great 
pi^outy  of  the  people  of  £j[^laiid  at  presenile  in  nil  the  towns. 
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consume  a  quart  of  porter  daily,  which  amounts  to  91  gallons 
ia  the  year,  containing  above  180  rrains  of  opium  or  other 
powerful  narcotics,  which^  if  formed  mto  a  mass,  would  be  suf- 
ficient  to  poison  above  20  persons :  the  difference  in  the  ex- 
pense of  a  pint  of  coffee  and  a  pint  of  malt  liquor,  would  add 
materially  to  the  income  of  the  consumer.  We  hope, therefore, 
the  people  of  the  united  kingdom,  who  are  unquestionably  the 
roost  rational  of  an]^  in  the  habitable  globe,  will  consider  and 
profit  by  their  experience  on  this  subject;  we  are  the  more  san* 
guine  in  this  respect,  that  they  are  not  likely  to  be  misled  by 
any  delusive  sentiment  of  supposed  liberality  or  humanity  in 
such  an  affair. 

In  recommending,  however,  the  reforms  proposed  by  our 
author,  in  the  economy  of  food  for,  man  and  beast,  let  it  not 
be  supposed  that  these  are  all  the  improvements  which  could 
be  instantly  and  conveniently  made :  there  is  yet  another  much 
greater  and  more  simple,  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  ma- 
Bufacture  of  bread.  The  French,  who  are  not  only  the  greatest 
epicures,  but  also  the  greatest  gormands,  have  had  recourse  to 
artificial  means  to  ferment  their  bread,  in  order  to  render  it 
more  soluble  in  their  soups  and  other  liquids ;  we  have  imi« 
fated  them  in  this  respect  without  having  the  same  necessity, 
and  ferment  our  bread  to  such  an  excess  as  to  lose  the  most 
essential  part  of  it.  From  a  great  variety  of  experiments  on 
flour  of  different  countries,  we  have  found  tnat  a  pound  of  good 
flour  generally  contains 

oz.  14    amylaceous  matter, 

•    1    gluten^  orv^eto-animal  substance, 

OJ  sugar, 

Oi  insoluble  fecula, 

16    ounces. 

Now  in  the  process  of  fermentation  both  gluten  and  sugar 
are  destroyed,  which  are  the  two  most  nutritious  parts  of  the 
flour.  Supposing,  then,  that  each  individual  in  London  con- 
sumes a  loaf  of  fermented  bread  every  week,  which  is  consider- 
ably under  the  average,  and  that  every  loaf  loses  by  fermentation 
five  ounces,  or  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound,  the  annual  loss  of 
nutritious  matter  in  the  oread  of  each  person  would  be  26lb8. 
or  six  weeks  allowance.  If  the  population  of  London  be  taken 
at  the  lowest  calculation  of  one  million,  thus  at  least  twenty-six 
millions  of  pounds  of  this  vegeto-animal  substance  is  annually 
lost.  As  this  loss  is  of  the  most  nutritious  matter,  it  is  equal  td 
three  and  one-quarter  million  stones  of  meat,  worth  800,000  h 
allowing  that  each  individual  in  London  annually  consumes 
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24<5ibs.  of  meat ;  and  if  it  is  estimated  according  to  the  system 
of  Pringle,  that  one  pound  of  animal  food  contains  as  much 
nutriment  as  twelve  pounds  of  vegetable,  it  is  equal  to  the  an« 
niial  loss  of  three  hundred  and  twelve  million  pounds  of  bread. 
Compariug>  however,  bread  to  meat  as  four  to  one,  which  is 
pretty  near  the  fact,  almost  one-fourth  of  the  nutriment  of 
flour  is  lost  by  fermentation.     This  is  no  visionary  speculation 
founded  on  any  abstract  theory,  as  we  have  physical  demon- 
stration of  the  advantaffes  of  unfermented  bread  in  the  superior 
health  and  strength  ot  our  seamen,  who  are  for  years  accus- 
tomed to  nothing  but  hard  dry  biscuit*      These  facts   show 
what  very  simple  means  are  yet  within  our  power  to  Increase 
the  quantity  of  food  for  our  increasing  population,  without 
having  recourse  to  the  anti-social  plans  of  Maltbus.     Abandon 
the  use  of  fennentcd  bread,  ana  the  same  quantity  of  flour 
now  consumed  will   support  equally  well  at  least  one-ninth 
more  than  the  present  population.    The  loss  of  bread  by  fer- 
mentation will  abo  enable  our  author  to  explain  more  satis- 
factorily why  two  and  one-half  acres  of  land  formerly  were  araplv' 
sufficient  for  the  support  of  a  labourer,  when  five  and  one-half  wiH 
barely  suffice  to  furnish  him  at  the  present  day  with  the  various 
articles  of  food  and  liquor.    When  luxury  and  affi^cted  deli- 
cacy were;  less  general,  when  the  use  of  fermented  bread  was 
confined  to  the  large  towns,  and  only  to  the  higher  classes  in 
those. towns,  and  when  the  greater  part  of  the  wheat  appropri- 
ated to  bread  was  ground  only  into  meal,  which  was  mixed  with 
that  of  peas,  beans,  or  barley,  and  used  by  all  the  working  peo- 
ple in  solid  bread,  without  being  deprived  of  its  sugar  and 
gluten,  then  indeed  might  a  much  less  quantity  of  land  furnish 
nutriment  for  each  individual.     1  he  accumulated  population 
of  great  towns,  the  increase  of  large  manufactories,  and  the  al- 
most universal  use  of  animal  food,  may  have  contributed,  as 
Mr.  C.  concludes,  to  increase  the  consumption  in  a  greater 
proportion  than  the  population  has  increased ;  but  the  aug- 
mented and  still  augmenting  waste  of  bread-corn,  is  the  most 
serious  and  efficient  evil  in  tne  economy  of  aliment.     There  is 
gcarcely  a  day-labourer  or  plough-boy  in  England  who  does 
not  now  eat  his  w/uaten  loaf  And  tea  for  his  breakfast,  to  the 
great  injury  of  his  own  health  and  strength,  and  the  prejudice 
of  his  family.     The  increased  use  of  animal  food,  if  our  au- 
thor's system  were  adopted,  would  be  much  less  injurious  to 
the  agricultural  product  than  he  himself  supposes.     The  daily 
consumption  of  fopd  of  animals,  is  generally  estimated  in  pro- 
portion to  their  weight,  as  one-third  to  two- fifths.    Sheep 
consume  daily  about  a  fifth,  small   cattle  about  a  fourth  of 
their  Weight.    Leicester  sheep  have  gained  a  pound  on  every 
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fixty-feur  pounds  of  ttir nips ;  others  a  pooBd  oa  mty  oght^r* 
one  pounds  c^oBumed*  Cattle,  mgrazmg,  gain  three  hufiJiid 
And  seventy -eight  pounds  on  an  acre,  wfaiie  sheep  gain  Oiriy 
two  hundred  wd  sixteen  pounds.  1  heae  estimates^  howeveri 
arc  far  firom  being  accurately  estabKshed ;  but  they  are  suAcieDt 
to  show  that  graaing  is  more  advantageous  to  tfa^  fanner  tblA 
the  growing  <k  core ;  and  when  il  is  remembered  that  pfemi* 
urns  have  been  given  on  the  importation  of  wheats  it  must  be 
^videi^t  that  they  acted  as  bounties  to  the  grajuer* 

Among  the  numerous  judicious  remarks  which  abound  in  • 
this  volume,  there  are  perhaps  none  which  deserve  more  atten- 
tion than  those  on  horses.  Mr.  Curwen  estimates  the  number 
of  pleasure  horses  at  200>000»  which  require  the  produce  rf 
six  acres  to  eadi ;  90^000  cavdry^  requiring  five  acres;  a  mtl« 
lion  of  draught  and  husbandry  horses^  requiring  four  acres 
each;  and  800/K)0  colts  and  brood  mares,  at  three  acres; 
making  a  total  of  a, 450,000  horses  *,  which  consume  the  pro* 
duce  of  nearly  six  millions  of  acres.  In  order  to  remedy  this 
vast  consumption  by  horses,  he  proposes  that  two  of  these  sii^ 
millions  of  acres  should  be  appropriated  to  oats,  and  that  by 
substituting  potatoes,  carrots,  and  straw,  a  savings  of  800,000 
acres  might  be  efiVcted.  A  mluction  of  the  numoer  of  horsss 
kept  for  pleasure  and  waggons  he  considers  as  highly  ho» 
dable,  and  recommends  the  adoption  of  iron^rail  mads,  wbeie 
there  is  a  great  transport  of  goods.  In  addition  to  this  be  con- 
cludes, that  if  there  are  now  twenty  millions  of  acres  in  pasture, 
besides  those  used  by  horses,  the  feeding  of  milk'-cowa,  aad 
fattening  cattle  with  green  food  summer  and  winter,  would 
effect  a  reduction  of  at  least  a  sixteenth,,  and  that  eonseqtiendy 
1,300,000  acres  might  be  appropriated  to  the  culture  of  wheat. 
The  application  of  capital  to  this  purpose,  he  thinks,  would  be 
much  more  permanently  advantageous  than  to  commence,  sl- 
tboueh,  he  justly  believes,  that  our  staple  commodities)  suth 
as  salt,  iron,  coals,  tin,  lead,  copper,  tuc.  which  cannot  be 
found  elsewhere,  will  support  our  trade  in  deiance  of  all  the 
efforts  of  the  enemy •  We  cannot,  however,  accede  to  his 
axiom>  that  a  ^<  nation  of  agriculturists  will  be  eonsidarably 
more  populous  than  a  manufacturing  one,  unless  they  plsee 
their  reliance  for  food  on  foreign  countries,  in  which  case  tbiy 
must  be  a  dependent  people.''  We  are  surprised  thiA  Mr.C. 
and  other  enlightened  agriculturists^  do  not  perceive  that^ 

'^ *      mm ■  ■—■■I  in    tm m  ' 

*  Middleton,  in  his  Survey  of  Middlesex  e  'imates  the  auoiber  ef 
horses  in  South  Britain  at  1,800^000,  which  he  cakttfartei  to  eonswie 
only  the  product  of  3^600,000  seres.  We  think  Mr.  <i^trwett*s  esti- 
mate  of  six  acres  to  each  pleasure  lunrse  mnit  be  greatly  ewtiratel 
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oibfraifoa  ef  land,  09  the  fiecding  of  cattle^  is  a»  muck  a  mmttm* 
fac«nr«  as  carding,  tpinning,  and  wtaving  wool  or  cotton* 
Neithev  ia  it  trut  that  simple  agricuhtifa)  peo^e  are  cv«r  ^^ 
numeroiM  ;  it  is  not  conaonaiu  with  rh«  osual  progreaa  of  the 
human  mind  to  reraaia  long  in  thai  aiat^.    The  spirit  of  tiral^ 
fie  mdnifests  itaeif  even  among  savage  tribes  at  a  rery  earljr 
period;  it  is  conaeeiled  with  cbaaer  ev  fertune,  whieb  the 
hmMin  heart  iaever  aaucipattng.    The  posmbility  of  rapidly 
aceumulati4)g  gpcat  weahk  captivates  ihe  imagination,  make* 
men  ivierchanta,  and  they  make  mamifictiirers,  whose  ingo* 
meoa  laBouta  excite  eurioeity,  disaeminate  eeienee,  and  tend  to 
civilise  and  comfort  distant  Mtiona.    The  adrentures  of  iticp 
merchmtt  increase  vkd.  continue  fortnnaite  unM  aN  natioAi' 
have  attained  a  certain  level  or  equality  ^  then,  indeed,  he  cai^ 
no  longer  hope  to  gain  an  imiepenoence  by  the  profrtsrof  a  single 
advefntttre,  but  most  expect  tnem  to  be  ae  cTrcnmscrtt)ed,  and 
as  definttCt  as  those  of  ihe  manofiEketuper,  mechanic^  or  agricnU 
tBriel«    This  is  the  period  when  agricultund  speculations  com* 
menctt,   when  those  hi  commerce  and  asanufaeturea  have 
attained    tbtir  climax^   and  when   the  riches   acquired  by 
tcade    have   contributied  to  difRise  teaming  and  knowledge 
among  nations,  and  when  men's  minds  are  sufficiently  en« 
lightened  to  pursue  the  alow  but  certain  means  of  acouir- 
ing  wealth  by  the  cnltfivalion  of  the  sot).     Thus  nations 
become  wealthy  by  commerce,  by  weaMi  they  soon  gro^ 
learned  and  populous,  and  when  populous  they  necessarily  be* 
come  agricultural ;  but  whenever  the^  osase  tw  be  weMthy, 
their  acience,  their  population,  and  their  agrioolture  soon  de-' 
din^  and  they  again  sink  intx)  vice,  ignorance,  and  insignifi^ 
canoe.    There  is  no  populous  country  which  haa  not  previa. 
Qoafy  been  commercial  and  wealthy;  nor  ia  there  any  wealtiiy 
conntvy  which  wilt  not  become  agricultural.    We  have  at- 
tained our  commercial  era ;  we  are  approaching  our  agricul- 
tural one :  A  little  attention  to  this  tiact  might  have  prevented 
several  writers  the  labour  of  composing  many  ponderoua  vo*> 
lutnea.    So  true  it  is,,  as  our  author  haa  subsequently  admitted^, 
that  our  **  agricultural  and  commercial  interests  are  so  united^ 
that  they  muat  stand  or  fall  together ;  to  restore  and  maintain- 
on  equal  balance  between  them  appears  most  conducive  to  oor 
national  prosperity."    On  this  principle  he  **  contends  that' 
the  landed  interest  had  ultimately  more  to  apprehend  from  the' 
high  prices  of  grain  than  the  manufacturer;  and  that  any  ma- 
torul  fluctuation  of  price  does  more  immediately  ailbci  Its 
ititeres«i     As  agricnlmral  wages  are  regulated  in  a  great  mca^ 
au^  by  the  price  of  the  prime  necessaries  of  lifb,  the  late  hieb 
prien^  of  grain'  advanced  wages  40  per  cfiit.  !}rhich>  notwith- 
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Standing  the  years  of  plenty  that  succeeded,  it  has  not  been 
found  practicable  to  reduce.  The  labourer's  scale  of  expense 
has  kept  pace  with  his  wa^ ;  various  other  articles  have  also 
advanced^  and  he  is  as. little  able  as  ever  to  provide  against  any 
additional  pressure;  so  that  should  an  advanee  take  place  ia 
grain  above  the  standard  of  common  years  (and  his  employer 
refuse  a  still  further  increase  of  wages),  his  family  must  have 
recourse  to  parochial  relief,  which  ultimately  brings  a  heavy 
burden  upon  the  landholder*'^  These  considerations  should 
induce  the  farmer  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  monopol)^of  the 
com  factors,'  who  suffer  nothing  by  the  distresses  of  the  poor, 
as  they  have  not  to  pay  heavy  poor-rates*  It  should  also  be 
remembered,  that  the  ruinous  system  of  lowering  the  price  of 
grain  by  bounties  on  importation,  rather  aggravates  than  alle- 
viates  the  evil ;  for  if  1000  quarters  of  wheat  are  imported  and 
sold  for  4l.  a  quarter,  and  on  which  ll.  a  quarter  bounty  is 
paid,  is  it  not  sufSciently  evident  that  this  wheat  virtually  costs 
the  consumer  5l.  a  quarter  ?  The  bounty  must  be  raised  by  taxes 
—and  all  taxation  must  ultimately  fall  on  labour.  In  addtticm 
to  this,  if  such  wheat  has  been  imported  from  America,  it 
comes  in  American  bottoms,  and  neither  our  ship-owners  nor 
our  merchants  make  a  farthing  by  the  trade,  the  whole  profits 
of  which  pass  directly  into  the  hands  ot  the  enemy. 

Leaving,  however,  the  author's  general  speculations,  which 
evince  considerable  experience,  good  sense,  benevolence,  and 
patriotism, .  to  return  to  his  experiments  in  producing  milk, 
he  states,  as  a  necessary  preliminary,  that  he  found  the  disagree- 
able taste  in  cream  ana  butter,  from  feeding  the  cows  on  green 
food,  efTectually  prevented  by  saturating  warm  water  with  salt- 
petre, then  boiling  it  till  all  the  scum  which  rises  to  the  sur- 
face shall  be  disengaged  and  removed,  when  it  is  cooled, 
strained,  and  bottled  for  use;  on  setting  the  milk,  two  spoon- 
fuls of  this  solution  of  saltpetre  were  added  to  every  six  or  eight 
quarts.  Mr.  C.  states  the  whole  expenses  and  profits  both  on 
the^reen  food  for  the  milk  cows,  and  on  the  milk  which  they 
produced,  very  fully.  One  of  his  friends,  Mr.  Bower  of  Kes- 
wick, bad  425  quarts  of  entire  milk,  of  which  fourteen  were 
atrippings,  from  five  cows  in  a  week ;  this  yielded  in  cream 
forty** nine  quarts,  strippings  fourteen  ;  and  blue  milk  393=458 
quarts,  being  an  increase  of  thirty-one  quarts,  or  as  eighteen 
to  seventeen.  This  increase  of  volume,  which  can  be  accounted 
for  only  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen  in  the  separation  of  the 
cream  from  the  blue  milk,  sufliciently  expl^uns  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  profits  of  persons  who  m  London  buy  new  milk 
in  order  to  sell  the  cream  of  it. 
.  The  remainmg  papers  in  this  yolume  treat  of  <<  Soiling 
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Cattle/'  which  is  a  counterpart  of  the  paper  on  supplying  the 
poor  with  milk ;  *^  General  Hints  on  Farminj?/'  includin|  some 
judicious  and  interesting  observations  tor  <'  Fanning  by  Gentle- 
men/' in  which  Mr.C.  states  his  own  essay  and  experiments; 
QQ  «*  Draining,"  "  System,"  ''  Cleaning  of  Land,"  "  Seeds 
and  Weeds,"  "  Accounts  and  Experiments,"  *'  Labour  and 
Workmen,"  "  Manures,"  in  which  the  author,  we  think, 
justly  disapproves  of  the  practice  of  fermenting  dung  and 
making  of  dunghills,  instead  of  putting  it  deep  into  the  earth. 
**  Early  Sowing^'  is  also  wisely  recommended :  but  the  most 
important  paper,  because  the  most  authoritative,  is  the  urgent 
recommendation  to  grant  leases  to  farmers.  On  this  head' 
Mr.  C.  sneaks  both  as  a  farmer  and  land-owner,  and  conisiders 
leases  to  DC  indisputably  the  true  interest  of  both;  in  thif«,  we 
believe,  almost  every  well-informed  person  in  the  united  king- 
dom will  concur.  The  "  Jealousy  of  Farmers,"  *'  Returns- 
economy,"  "  Workington  Agricultural  Society,"  and  the 
culture  of  '*  Potatoes,"  are  also  considered  and  accompanied 
with  some  useful  remarks.  The  last  and  most  laborious  paper 
in  these  Hints,  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  "  Friendly  Socie- 
ties ;"  here  the  author's  benevolence  is  eminently  conspicuous, 
and  his  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  his  working  people  and  te- 
nantry is  equally  honourable  to  him  as  a  man  and  a  true  friend 
to  his  country.  The  numerous  friendly  societies  which  he  and 
his  good  lady  have  instituted  among  both  sexes  at  Workington, 
and  in  the  collieries,  are  here  copiously  detailed,  as  well  as 
their  beneficial  effects  in  diminishing  tber  poor-rates,  im- 
proving the  morals,  and  reviving  the  ancient  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence in  the  labouring  people.  Would  country  gentle- 
men patronise  such  institutions  among  their  depejsdents,  as 
Mr.  Ciirwen  has  done,  we  might  then  hope  to  see  the  enor- 
mous poor-rates  sink  to  their  former  insignificance,  and  what 
is  nearly  of  equal  importance,  expect  a  race  of  country  squires 
from  among  whom  upright  and  unambitious  legislators  could 
be  chosen. 

We  have  noticed  some  errors  in  the  author's  calculations  as 
well  as  in  bis  style,  but  we  do  not  think  them  of  any  serious 
importance  to  the  positions  he  wishes  to  establi^.  In  recom- 
mending method  to  farmers,  he  ought,  however,  to  have  given 
^tbem  a  better  example  of  method  in  his  own  work,  which  is  in 
every  other  respect  so  worthy  their  earnest  attention,  and  also 
that  of  all  noblemen  and  gentlemen  who  wish  to  support  the 
true  dignity  of  their  country  by  contributing  to  its  mtemal 
.  happi 
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for  KofuembeTt  Jitnuirg^  Fibmargf  (wd  Marth  tm$i,  nptm  Me 

Suifsiame  •/  Sir  Jokm  C  HippisbfsjiJditiofmi  Observaiims^ 

iu.  on  ihe  Calkdic  (hmstion^  in  Jam  Letters  to  a  Gtnttemgk 

^Dvblin.    By  the  Ker.  J.  Milner,  D.  D.  F.  S.  A. 

THIS  pamphlet,  printed  mLondon/the  12thof  Aprfllatf/m 
written  in  defence  of  one  composed  by  Sir  John  C.  HippMcyi 
which  was  printed,  but  not  published,  and  which  the  U^neur* 
able  Baronet  has  been  circulating  witb  -uncommon  ^HiyiM^ 
having  presented  copies  of  it,  not  only  to  individuals^  but  t^ 
some  public  libraries*. 

We  should  not  have  noticed  it,  but  that  the  noain  object  of 
its  author  appears  to  be,  that  of  recommending  and  paaeg^, 
rising  popery,  that  deadly  enemy  of  pure  reli^n  and  ratieiiil 
Cberty,  and  which  often  aimed  at  the  subverstoa  of  our  con- 
stitution in  church  and  state.  The  public  may  form  an  opi- 
nion of  the  understanding  and  knowledge  of  a  persoa,  wh» 
with  much  gravity  endeavours  to  prove,  that  the  tenets  of  po- 
pery are  as  good  as  those  of  the  established  churchy  and  sb  well 
calculated  to  promote  moral  harmony  and.  social  order  «nder 
our  state,  and  that  protestants  have  been  as  sanguinary,  and 
practised  persecution  as  much  as  the  votaries  of  the  Holy  Sec^ 
when,  respectively,  they  enjoyed  an  ascendancy. 

This  he  attempts  to  accomplish,  merely  on  dhe  assurances  of 
some  popish  priests,  of  whom  Dr.  Milner  is  one,  and  wkote 
he  states  to  h^  the  highest  living  authorities^  withoiit  quetiof 
any  writer  of  veracity,  ancient  or  modern^  to  substantMte  any 
of  his  assertions.  But  were  the  Hon.  Baronet  to  interrog^ 
the  members  of  the  Corresponding  Society,  the  Catholic  €0191^* 
mittee,  or  the  United  Irishmen^  as  to  the  designs  and  the 
principles  of  their  respective  bodies>  we  will  venture  00  asMrt 
that  they  would  praise  them  as  much  as  diese  veyerend  guAer 
men  have  the  doctrines '  of  their  church. 

On  the  assurances  of  the  latter,  Sir  John  C.  H«  fjfm  so 
far  as  to  assert,  that  excommunication,  confessioaf^  ^bmr 
hxtion  and  infallibility,  are  nearly  the  same,  akui  net  ilifliniwt 
in  their  effects,  in  both  churches,  and  that  the  dispeasbf 
and  deposirig  doctrines  were  as  sti;ongly  ur|^  byr  die  fsriy 
reformists,  as  by  any  of  the  Roman  Pontifl^. 

*  In  like  mtnaer  the  Doctoif  s  pamphlet  has  not  bieii  puMiAed, 
but  he  baa  been  setlmn  in  ctrculstmg  k. 

f  WLat  an  unfortunate  situation  a  popish  priest  is  plac^ii^  t>^  . 
in  the  confession  box  1     If  he  conceals  treason  revealed  to  him,   he  is  ^ 
guilty  of  nusprision  of  treason^  and  o£  sacrilege  if  he  reveals  it,  M  cob* 
fessioD  is  a  sacrament  in  the  Romish  church. 
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On  perusing  Sir  John  C.  Hippisley's  jpamphlet,  we  were  cod* 
irinced  that  the  leading  positions  in  it  were  obtained  from  Do^* 
^or  Milner,  not  only  because  similar  ones  are  to  be  fbond  in.  Us 
History  of  Winchester,  ^d  in  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy 
Detected' ;  but  because  the  Honourable  Baronet  frequently  pa- 
negyrises himi  boasts  of  his  intimacy,  and  calls  him  his  loyd 
friendi  and  the  Doctor  repays  him,widi  an  abundance  of  flattery. 
He  even  goes  so  far,  in  p.  SO,  as  to  defend  his  *<  Case  of  Con- 
science solved,"  written  by  his  pious  and  learned  preceptor.  Sir 
John  says,  in  p^  48,  "the  bull  of  Pius  V.  never  was  received  or 
considered  as  binding  on  the  consciences  of  the  Queen's  (Elizai* 
beth's)  catholic  subjects.  It  was  founded  on  no  principle  of 
doctrine,  or  admissible  principle  of  the  fiomish  church.  The 
Queen's  catholic  subjects  defended  her  person  and  throne,  and 
the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  were  spent  in  air."  "  Gregory 
XII I th,  his  successor,  exm*essly  declared  it  was  not  binding  on 
the' English  catholics."  Doctor  Milner  inp.  248  of  his  Eccle-  ' 
siastical  Democracy,  says  :  "  For  I  have  demonstrated,  that  the 
whole  catholic  body  adhered  to  their  allegiance,  and  that  the 
Jesuits  and  seminary  priests,  no  less  than  those  of  Mary's  reign^ 
on  the  scaffold  itself,  acknowledged  the  (Queen's  titles,  in  oppor 
sitioR  to^iiehull  of  Pius  V.  which  relating  to  a  civil  concern* , 
they  w;ere  at  liberty  to  disobey ;  and  that  even  their  instnicr 
tions  from  Rome  itself  were,  not  to  concern  themselves  with 
this  or  with  any  political  ^fiair."  In  p.  198  of  this  work,  the 
Doctor  says  the  same,  and  **  that  at  the  request  of  Allen  and 
the  first  Jesuits,  the  bull  was  virtually  recalled  by  the  succeeding 
pontiff,  Gregory  XIII." 

Of  the  various  treasonable  conq>iracies  aod  assassination^ 
plots,  which  were  pr6duced.by^at  bull  aninst  the  government 
and  die  life  of  that  princess,  we. shall  adduce  but  the  following, 
to  prove  how  egregiously  the  Honourable  Baronet  tias  been 
deceived  by  his  pious  preceptor. 

Pius  V.  published  this  bull  aeaiast  Elizabeth  in  the  year  lSS9f 
in  which  he  excommunicated  her,  declared  her  title  to  the 
crown  void,  and  absolved  her  subjects  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giancef .  We  defy  Dr.  Milner,  or  his  disciple,  to  prove,  that 
this  pope  sent  any  instructions  to  his  votaries,  in  order  to  abate 
the  treasonable  and  sanguinary  orders  contained  in  that  bull,  or 
requiring  them  not  to  mterfere  in  any  political  concern.  On 
the  contrary,  we  shall  incontestibly  demonstrate,  from  the 
\'  *        .  .        . 

*  We  request  the  reader  will  observe,  that  Dr.  M.  declares  excom* 
municatiDg  the  Queen,  pronouncing  her  deposed,  absolving  her  sub* 
jects  from  their  allegiance,  and  invoking  them  to  rise  in  arras  agaii^ , 
her,  a  civil  loncem, 

f  Camden^  p.  427* 
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wnters  of  tfais  pope's  h£€*^  that  he  studiously  endeavoured,  as 
soon  ts  hi  was.  seated  in  the  pontifical  chair,  to  have  her 
dtfmed  and  murdertd.  In  the  year  1568>  he  persuaded  one 
Roberto  Ridolphif ,  a  Fldrentine  by  birth,  who  had  lived  spme 
.  years  in  London,  as  a  merchanti  to  stir  up  the  English  pa* 
pists  to  rebel  against  die-Queen^  for  the  purpose  of  propagating 
ihe  popish  religion.  He  also  promised  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  the  war,  and  advanced  him:^  one  hundred  thousand  crowns 
for  promoting  that  design.  AQ  this  was  done  before  any  papist 
had  been  called  in  question  on  account  of  religion,  since  her 
accession  to  the  throned.  This  was  confirmed  by  Bzovius||  their 
champion,  who  acknowledged,  that  no  persons  suffered  during 
her  reign,  but  tho!»e  who  maintained  the  pope's  power  to  depose 
kings.  Next  year,  viz.  156W,  the  better  to  effect  his  designs^ 
he  .sent  Nicholas  Mortonf,  D,  D.  into  England,  to  fan  the 
flame  of  rebellion,  which  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and 
fgr  that  purpose  to  absolve  her  subjects  from  their  allegiance^ 
and  to  denounce  her  as  an  excommunicated  heretic. 

This  negociation  had  the  desired  effect  ^  for  the  same  y^ar  a 
dreadful  rebellion  was  raised  by  the  l  arls  of  Northumberland 
•and  Westmoreland,  at  the  head  of  600  horse  and^4000  infan- 
try I)  (I,  and  who  declared  that  the*  object  of  their  rising  was  thte 
restoring  the  religion  of  their  ancestors,  and  the  removal  of  evil 
counsellors.  The  two  earls  having  by  letters  announced- to  the 
pope  the  2eal  with  which  they  were  proceeding  to  propagate 
their  religion,  he,  ehte  at  tlie  intelligence,  publicly  declared, 
that,  if  necessary  y  he  would  go  in  person  to  assist  in  the  rebellion^ 
and  would  in  that  service  engage  all  the  goods  of  the  apostolic 
«tft*  [fj,  ThuanUs,  a  Roman  catholic  historian  ||t,  of  great  veracity, 
aeknowledges  that  long  before  this,  Pius  V.  had  been  secretly 
.plotting  against  Elizabeth ;  but  finding  that  all  his  malignant 
«chemes,hitherto  conducted  with  secrecy,  hadibeen  discovered,  he 
the  same  year,  boldly  and  without  disguise,  published  his  famous 
bun,  Damnatio  et  Bxcommunicatio  Eliza. \  and  a  desperate  fana- 
tic of  the  name  of  Felton,  posted  it  up  at  the  Bishop  of  London's 

*  De  medio  toJlcre  crgitab.  Anto«  GubutiusVita  Pii  V.  lib.  3,  c.  O. 

t  Camden,  p.  146  j  Udall's  History  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scotlana, 
p-  1 19  and  69  j  V.  Gimiamo  Catona  Vita  del  Pio  V.  p.  1 13. 

X  becular  Priests  important  Considerations,  London,  l675,  p.  57m 
V*  G.  Catt-na,  p,  116. 

§  Idem,  p,  53.  ^  ^ 

II  Abr.  Bzovius,  de  Rom.  Pontif.  c.  46,  p.  62l. 

f  Sanders  de  Visib.  EccK  Monarch*  Wutinl^urgi,  1532,  p.  706, 

llil  Catona,  p.  115.     \\§  Id.  p*  ll6,  Foulift,  p.  437- 

lit  Chapter  46. 
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.  pdtce,  for  which  he  suffered  capitally.  When  brought  to  his 
trial,  he  avowed  this  nefarious  action,  defended  it  as  merito- 
rious, and  embraced  the  crown  of  martyrdom,  for  which  he 
appears  to  have  had  a  violent  ambition.  He  suffered  in  the 
12th  year  of  her  reign  \  and  as  he  is  the  first  pious  martyr* 
iriiom  the  Romish  pretended  martyrologists  put  down  as  having 
devoted  his  life  for  the  good  of  the  holy  catholic  faith,  the 
reader  may  deduce  from  it  the  nuldness  of  the  government  in 
their  proceedings  against  popish  traitors  and  rebels. 

While  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland 
were  in  open  rebellion,  Pius  V.  wrote  them  a  letter  f ,  to  encou- 
rage them  to  persevere,  dated  the  20th  of  February,  1570.  In 
p.  288  of  our  28th  volume,  we  gave  a  copious  extract  from  that 
epistle,    which  completely  refutes  Doctor  M.'s  assertions  that 

.  the  English  papists  opposed  the  JbuU,  and  that  they  received 
inttructionsjrom  Rome  itself y  not  to  interfere  with  any  poUticeU 
concern.  In  the  same  page  of  that  volume  we  also  proved,  that 
Gregorv  XIII.  instead  of  denying  that  the  bull  of  hisprede* 
cessor  Pius  V.  was  binding  on  the  English  catholics,  virtually 
confirmed  it,  by  granting  them  a  dispensation  for  a  rigid  ob« 
servance  of  it ;  but  he  granted  it  only  till  they  were  power&l 
enough  to  rise  and  rebel  against  her  %.  Besides,  he  issued  a  buU 
dated  the  l3th  of  May,  1580,  in  substance  the  same  as  tliat 
published  by  Pius  V.  addressed  to  the  Queen's  Irish  subjects. 
In  1571  the  Duke  of  Norfdlk  entered  mto  a  new  conspiracy, 
for  which  he  suffered.  This,  and  a  former  one,  in  which  h» 
engaged,  were  made  in  concert  with  the  Duke  of  Alva,  the 
Spanish  governor  of  the  Low  Countries,  and  were  to  have  been 
supported  by  an  invasion  from  that  quarter.  Alva  was  at  that 
time  exercising  dreadful  cruelties  in  these  provinces,  by  which 
he  drove  their  inhabitants  into  rebellion ;  and  when  he  quitted 
that  government  in  1579,  he  boasted  that  he  had  delivered  eigh- 

•  teen  thousand  heretics  into  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  The 
execrable  massacre  at  Paris  took  place  in  1572  ;  and  it  appeared 
that  the  great  catholic  powers  of  Europe  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  &r  extirpating  the  protestant  religion§-,  and  as  Eliza- 
beth was  regarded  at  that  time  as  the  bulwaric  ot  it,  she  was  the 
peculiar  object  of  their  enmity.    Throckmorton's  /conspiracy, 

•  Foulis's  Hist.  p.  418. 

t  Pio  V.  Epist.  Apost,  p.  29a  Atitwerp.  1640,  ex  oflBciaa  Planti- 
niana,  ed.  F.  Gaubou.  It  is  remarkable^  that  in  this  letter  he  bids 
them  imitate  the  example  of  {that  early  rebel)  Thomas  a  Beckett  ani 
mtherfor  menace  or  dangers  to  desist. 

I  Speed,  871. 

j  Davila,  lib.  iii.  p.  163.  Lend.  ed. 

2  A  ? 
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concerted  with  Spain^  was  dbcovered  in  1584;  and  Parry '$ 
against  the  Queen's  life  in  1585.  This  last  was  encQurage4 
by  Palmio  a  Jesuit,  Campeggio  a  nuncio,  Como  a  cardinal,  and 
pope  Gregory  XIII.*  babington's  conspiracy  against  th^ 
Queen's  life  took  place  in  1586.  John  Payne  f,  a  priest, 
formed  a  conspiracy  to  assassinate  the  Queen,  in  which  he  was 
to  have  been  assisted  by  fifty  bravoes.  Speed  observes  on  this, 
*'  These  and  such  are  the  men  that  are  made  martyrs  on  the 
pope's  bead-roU."  Great  numbers  of  Jesuits  and  other  mis- 
sionaries were  constantly  sent  into  England,  to  inspire  the 
Queen's  subjects  with  detestation  of  her  as  a  heretic,  devoted  to 
perdition,  and  to.  encourage  them  to  execute  the  papal  sentence 
against  her. 

In  1588,  Philip  equipped  his  invincible  armada,  and  Sextus 
V.  seconded  the  enterprise  vrith  all  his  spiritual  authority.  He 
renewed  the  bulls  of  Pigs  V.  and  Gregory  Xfll.  against  Eliza- 
beth: he  excommunicated  h)^,  dethroned  her,  absolved  her 
subjects  from  their  allegiance,  published  a  crusade  against  her, 
and  granted  plenary  indulgence  to  all  those  who  should  contri- 
bute to  its  success^:.  Although  pope  ClementVf  II.  published  anq- 
tfaerboil  against  her,  in  the  year  1600,  of  much  the  same  tenor, 
and  though  the  popes,  his  predecessors,  issued  a  great  number 
of  them,  from  the  11th  to  the  17th  century,  tending  to  promote 
treason  and  rebellion^  assassinations  and  massacres,  of  which  we 
gave  many  instances  in  p.  282  of  our  28th  volume.  Sir  Joim 
C.  H.  in  p.  48  of  his.  pamphlet,  say|  of  the  bull  of  Pius  V.,  "  ii 
^uas  merely  tbe  assumption  of  an  intemperate  and  misjudging 
individual^  acted  iipon  the  anii^iQsity  of  ^e  Queen's  inve* 
terate  enemj,  the  King  of  Spain." 

The  Doctor,  in  pa^e  181  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  sayi 
thus  of  Queen  Elizabeth :  "  as  the  celebrated  Camden,  who 

•  Speed,  page  ^73. 

t  Idem,  page  971.  The  Pope's  absolution  was  found  on  his  pfr- 
son.  .   ' 

X  Doctor  Milner,  in  his  History  of  Winchester,  Vol.  ii.  note  ). 
p.  387,  assures  us,  that  *'  the  body  of  the  l^nglish  catholics,  in- 
stead of  receiving  the  papal  bull  of  excommunication  and  dc 
thronement,  positively  rejected  it.  They  knew  how  to  acknow- 
ledge the  spiritual  supremacy  of  the  bishop  of  Rome^  without 
ascribing  to  him  one  atom  of  temfmal  authority,'*  In  page  I?  of 
his  defence  of  Sir  John  C.  H.'s  pamphlet^  Dr.  Milner  sayE :  "No 
•uhjects  of  any  other  descnption  ever  displayed  such  firm  and  he* 
Toic  loyalty^  as  the  British  catholics  did,  during  the  whole  of 
Elizabeth's  reign;  particularly  at  her  taking  possession  of  the 
throne,  at  Northumberland's  revolt/  at  the  publication  of  the  buff, 
iinij  when  the  nation  was  threatened  by  the  Spanish  armada-" 
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wrote  the  history  of  her  life,  remarks,  she  was  made  sensible!, 
at  the  beginning  of  her  reign,  that  it  was  all  over  with  her,  i^ 
tfae  power  of  the  pope  who  had  twice  decided  on  the  illegiti- 
macy of  her  birth,  was  admitted  to  remain  in  any  shape  what- 
soever :'*  and  this  the  Doctor  observes  was  the  reason  of  her 
having  the  oath  of  supremacy  passed.  Independent  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  popes  for  some  centuries,  in  denouncing  and  raising 
rebellions  against  sovereign  princes,  who  did  not  acknowledge 
their  supremacy,  she  had  a  strong  proof  of  what  she  was  to 
expect  from  the  holy  see.  Paul  IV.  at  that  time  filled  the 
pontifical  chair,  who,  as  Father  Paul  tells  us,  "  never  talked  to 
ambassadors,  without  thundering  in  their  ears,  that  he  was  su* 
perior  to  all  princes;  that  he  would  admit  none  of  them  to  a 
footing  of  familiarity  with  him ;  that  it  was  in  his  power  to 
thanee  kingdoms ;  and  that  he  was  successor  of  those  who  de- 
posed kings  and  emperors."  Con.Trent,  hb.  v.  p.  384.  When 
her  ambassador  notified  her  accession  to  this  furious  old  pon- 
tiff, he  told  him,  <<  that  England  was  a  fief  of  the  holy  see, 
that  being  illegitimate,  she  could  not  inherit  it ;  that  it  was  an 
act  of  hi^  audacity  in  her,  to  assume  the  title  and  government 
without  his  consent ;  that  he  could  not  annul  the  decisions  of 
Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.  on  that  subject:  that  she  did  not 
deserve  any  regard  from  him  to  her  pretensions  \  but  that  if  she 
renounced  them,  and  submitted  her  case  entirely  to  him,  he 
would  do  every  thing  that  could  be  done,  consistently  with  the 
dignity  of  the  apostolic  see.'*  Ibid.  lib.  v.  p.  398.  On  this 
Elizabeth  recalled  her  ambassador,  and,  without  regarding  this 
arrogant  pontiff,  proceeded  to  settle  her  governntent. 

Doctor  Milner,  in  p.  178  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy, 
Detected,  speaks  thus  of  the  traitors  who  suffered  for  high 
treason  in  Elizabeth's  reigi^,  '^  those  holy  men,  no  less  than  con- 
stant martyrs^  whom  catbolics.  In  every  part  of  the  church,  hav$ 
looked  upon  wiib  sucb  high  veneration'^'  and  in  p.  184  he 
calls  them,  *^  saint-like  personages.^'  In  p.  185  of  the  same, 
he  speaks  thus  of  them  and  the  government  who  punished 
them :  **  It  is  brue,  that  their  persecutors,  in  imitation  of  the 
apostate  Julian,  used  all  their  artifices  to  obscure  the  cause  of 
these  martyrs'  death,  by  alleging  that  they  suffered  not  on 
account  of  their  religion,  but  wr  treason."  He  then  subjoins, 
the  following  blasphemous  note,  indicating,  that  those  traitors, 
like  the  primitive  Christians,  suffered  for  the  sake  of  their  re* 
deemer.  «*  Hoc'unum  apostata  studet,  vim  facere,  et  fuisse  videri 
nolle— nt  qui  Christo  moriebantur,  tanquam  facinerosi  pluti  et 
puniri  videntur."     St.  Greg.  NazL  tontra  Jul. 

We  shall  show  the  reader  the  grounds  on  which  De:tor 
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Milner  palliates  the  guilt,  and  justifies  the  conduct  c^  the^ 
traitors  under  Elizal^h's  government.  By  the  general 
conhcils  and  canon  law  of  the  Romish  church,  the  prostra^ 
tion  t)f  heresy,  and  the  exteraoination  of  heretics,  are  recom- 
mended as  a  religious  duty,  on  all  occasions,  to  catholics,  and 
therefore,  he  says,  in  p.  197  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy^ 
**  to  overturn  the  religion  which  Christ  is  supposed  to  h^ve 
established,  and  which  the  couaitry  ha$  adapted,  is  one  of  tliO0e 
causes  which  justifies  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  subject  y  and 
authorises  the  pastors  to  declare  in  favour  (f  such  resistafwe.*\ 
This  position  evidently  defends  every  rebellion  which  has 
been  raised  against  every  state  in  Europe,  .which  was  so  forto* 
nate  as  to  emancipate  itself  from  popefy,  which  the  Doctor,  in 
many  parts  of  his  History  of  Winchester,  and  his  Ecclesiastical 
Democracy,  considers  as  the  religion  (jf  Christ ;  particularly  as 
he  asserts,  in  p.  97  of  the  latter,  **  that  the  pope  has  a  right  of 
addressing  his  doctrinal  instructions  and  ecclesiastical  mandates 
to  every  portion  of  the  church/*  by  which  all  the  rebeUions 
against  protestant  states  have  been  raised,  and  that  the  said 
mandates  **  are  to  he  received  as  coming  from  Christ  him^ 
self^.*^  Here  the  loyal  friend,  and  learned  preceptor  of  Sir 
J.  C.  H.  speaks  his  real  sentiments. 

As  to  the  dutiful  obediwice  or  resistance  of  the  Ei^lish 
catholics  to  the  Queen's  government,  after  the  bull  of  Pius  V. 
it  appears  by  Dr.  Milner's  own  statement,  that  it  rested  solely 
on  the  will  of  the  holy  see ;  for  he  explicitly  acknowledges  in 
p.  199  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  that  **  th^  whole  differ- 
ence is,  that  the  catholics  of  those  times,  instead  of  deciding 
for  themselves,  on  so  important  and  conscientious  a  husmess^ 
as  protestants  in  general  claimed  a  right  to  do,  only  tlicn 
judged  the  right  lawful,  when  an  impartial  and  equitable  ar- 
biter, their  ecclesiastical  superior  (the  pope)  decided  that  it 
Was  so,  as  Cardinal  Allen  argues  in  his  answer  to  Cecil  f /' 

Thus  in  the  dreadful  rebellion  which  Hugh  0*Neil,  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  had  raised  in  Ireland  agaiDst  Elizabeth's  gnverBment, 
on  the  ground  of  religion.  Sir  George  Carelv,  loird  president 
of  Munster,  tells  us,  that  the  Irish  papists  *•  had  perfect  liberty 
of  conscience,  and  a  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  but  were; 
still  discontented,  unless  it  Were  supreme  under  the  Romisii 


*  In  the  same  page  the  Doctor  maintains,  in  the  fullest  manner, 
fche  innerrancy,  or  infallibility  of  the  pope. 

t  Thus  it  appears  that  the  protestants  claimed  a  right  to  decide 
for  themf elves,  but  the  loyalty  of  the  catholics  depended  on  the 
decision  of  the  pope,  who  had  absolved  them  from  tb^  aUegianoe, 
and  dcROURflcd  toe  Queen  as  a  deposed  heretic. 
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authority."  ^  And  what  kind  of  subjectioti  can  be  expected 
dt  tiie .  hands  of  such  papists  may  appear,  for  that  soine  of 
great  quality  in  Munster,  did  about  the  middle  of  this  month 
purposely  send  obtain  priests  to  Rome,  to  purchase  absolutioa 
from  the  pope,  for  the  sin  they  hadcomoiitted,  in  not  entering 
into  public  hostility  with  the  rest ;  bnd  because  they  saw  that 
the  Queen  could  not  be  violently  dispossessed  of  Ireland^  did 
likewise  entreat  a  dispftisation/rom  avert  tutic^^  but  yet  to  live 
unchangeably  in  the  catholic  religion^  and  to  be  permitted  in 
(nitward  temff^rary  obedJence^  her  Majesty's  subjects.  Consider, 
therefore,  I  say,  the  dutiful  obedieace  of  these  men,  wbos^ 
chedience  depends  upon  the  fope^s  pyiv-r^f* 

Fynes  Moryson,  at  the  same  time,  secretary  to  the  viceroy. 
Lord  Mountjoy,  tells  us  in  his  Itinerary,  that  many  persons  who 
submitted  themselves  to  the  government  on  the  success  of  the 
English  forces,  "  yet  sent  to  Kome  for  dispensations  for  having 
done  sof.'*  Eh*,  Milnerasks  the  following  question  in  p.  41  of 
this  pamphlet,  written  in  defence  of  his  disciple,  bid  not 
Cecil,  Lord  Burleigh,  publish  a  book  in  the  rdgn  of  Elizabeth, 
to  justify  the  puttin'g  of  catholics  to  death  £ar  their  religion  i 
It  was  quite  the  contrary,  and  the  Doctor  cannot  but  know  it. 
As  many  traitors  who  fled,  or  were  banished  to  the  continent 
fe^r  treason,  had  falsely  said,  that  they  and  their  fellow  religion- 
ists had  been  persecuted  on  account  of  their  being  catholics, 
Lord  Burleigh  published  a  tract  entitled,  *«  The  E^eHition  of 
Justice  in  England,  not  for  Religion,  but  for  Treason,"  in  which 
their  false  assertions  were  completely  refuted. 

Another  proof  of  the  Doctor's  disregard  to  historic  truth  is 
this ;  in  page  245  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  he  says, "  1  he 
fact  is,  that  since  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  which  being  of*a  poVuicai 
nature,  the  catholics  refused  to  accept,  and  which  was  with- 
drawn at  Rome  itself  soon  after  its.  puWication,  no  pcpe,  or 
other  ecclesiastical  superior,  has  ever  interfered  in  the  civil  and 
political  aflfairs  of  the  catholics,  any  further  than  to  re* 
commend  to  them  a  peaceable,  submissive,  and  respea- 
able  behaviour  to  the  established  government  J."     It  has  been 


*  Hibemia  Pacata,  written  by  Sir  George  Carew,  p.  81,  lolio 
edition. 

+  lun^rary,  p.  9*,  folio  edition.  None  of  them  submitted  till  the 
English  governmeat,  after  a  lonff  and  destructive  war,  had  a  decid-d 
superiority.  During  th^  rebellion  of  1641,  they  sent  the  titular 
bishop  «i  Ferns,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Plunket,  as  ambassadors  to'the 
pope,  to  assure  his  holiness,  that  they  would  not  consent  to  any 
terxhs  with  the  government,  without  his  consent. 

J  He  observes  in  a  note,  "  I  have  heard  c,i£holics  of  name  and 
fortune  acknowledge,  that  they  were  indebted  to  the  advice  of  tfcc 
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already  shown,  that  three,  damnatory  bulls  were  issued  ^^0^^ 
the  Queen»  by  the  successors  of  Pius  V,  viz.  Cregoij  Altl. 
Sextos  V.  and  Clement  VIIL  After  the  diabolical  conspiracy  of 
the  gimpowder  plot  was  discovered  and  defeated,  an  oath  of 
allegiance -was  framed,  to  provide  against  such  horrible  ma^fii- 
nationa^  on  which  pope  Paul  V.  issued  two  bulls,  in  which, 
under  pain  of  damnation,  he  ordered  the  oath  not  to  be  taken. 
In  the  rtTign  of  Charles  I.  an.  dom.  1626,  Urban  VIII.  ex- 
horted the  Irish  by  a  bull,  to  lose  their  lives,  sooner  than  sub- 
mit to  the  wicked  and  pestilent  oath  of  supremacy,  by  which 
the  sceptre  of  the  catholic  church  was  wrested  from  tho 
vicar  of  God  Almic;hty ;  and  yet  such  blasphemy  had  the  de- 
sired effect,  in  kindling  disaffection  in  the  ignorant  and  super* 
stitious  multitude.  While  the  dreadfol  rebellion  of  1641, 
raised  by  Romish  ecclesiastics,  continued  to^  rage,  the  same 
pojpe  issued  a  bull,  dated  the  25th  of  May,  1643,  the  better 
to  inflame  his  votaries,  in  which  he*  desires  them,  <<  in  imiti- 
tion  of  their  godly  and  worthy  ancestors,  to  endeavour,  by 
force,  to  deliver  their  thralled  nation  from  the  oppressions 
and  grievous  injuries  of  the  heretics^  wherewith  this  long  time 
it  hath  been  afflicted,  and  heavily  burthened,  and  gallantly  ta 
do  what  in  them^  lieth,  to  extirpate^  and  totally  root  out 
those  workers  of  imqUty^^*  and  in  this  he  offers  plenary  in- 
dulgence, and  mil  remission-  of  sins,  to  such  persons  as  would 
join  in  that  pious  crusade.  That  rebellion  was  continued  many 
years,  by  the  mandatory  orders  and  epistles  of  the  same  pope, 
and  by  the  busy  and  intriguing  spirit  of  Rinuceini  his  nuncio, 
a  turbulent  and  sanguinary  fanatic,  whom  he  sent  to  Ireland, 
for  the  purpose  of  inflamincr  the  popish  multitude,  and  of  dis- 
suading them  from  acknowledging  and  submitting  to  the  go- 
vernment of  an  heretical  sovereign.  The  Doctor,  in  page  li. 
of  his  pamphlet,  says,  *'  few  could  have  entered  upon  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  (catholic)  subject,  with  such  eminent  advantages 
of  information,  connected  with  the  doctrine,  discipline,  cha- 
racter, and'  situation  of  catholics,  as  the  worthy  baronet  pos- 
aesses*.''  We  gave  abundant  proo&  of  the  contrary  in  our 
28th  and  29th  volumes,  and  we  hope,  that  what  we  shall  state 
in  these  strictures,  will  evince  his  ignorance  therein,  and  that 
he  has  been  most  egregiously  deceived  by  his  pious  preceptor. 

late  bishop  Chailoner  for  ^he  preservation  of  their  lives  and  ettater 
in  1745/*  This  proves  their  disaffection,  and  that  their  peaceaMe 
conduct  depended  solely  on  the  advice  of  their  spiritual  guides. 

*  This  IS  a  very  grateful  and  suitable  return  to  his  disciple  Sir 
John  C.  H.y  for  the  warm  encomiums  which  he  lavished  on  hjf 
pious  prsoeptor- 
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.  Doctor  Milner^  with  his  usual  disingenousness  sfnd  disre- 
gard to  truthj  asserts,  in  p.  4,  that  we  said,  *^  that  an  honouv- 
able  member  of  Parliament  has  been  bribed  by  a  popish  com- 
loiittee^  constantly  sitting  in  Dublin,  with  large  sums  of  moneV, 
raised  on  their  body."  We  asserted  quite  the  contrary ;  for 
having  stated  that  certain  persons,  whose  names  we  mentioned, 
were  paid  by  that  committee,  to  write  in  support  of  their 
claims,  and  that  they  were  actuated  by  sinister  motives,  we 
explicitly  declared,  that  "  we  were  far  from  imputing  such  to 
Sir  John  C.  H/'  In  the  same  page,  268,  we  explicitly  de- 
clared, **  that  we  were  unwilling  to  ascribe  his  intemperate  zeal 
(for  popery)  to  unworthy  motives/*  How  dare  Doctor  Mil- 
ner,  who  ought  to  be  the  minister  of  truth,  thus  Openly  assert 
^  wilful  and  deliberate  falsehood !  what  credit,  after  this,  can  the 
arrogant  priest,  who  professes  all  the  bigotry,  credulity,  and 
impudence  of  the  popish  advocates  of  the  dark  ages,  expect 
from  a  British  public,  or  even  from  the  honest  part  of  xht 
Romish  inhabitants  of  this  protectant  isle  ? 

The  whole  of  his  pamphlet,  in  defence*  of  his  disciple  Sir 
John  C.  H.,  consists  of  unfounded  assumptions,  in  which  he  ad- 
vances the  most  obvio\is  untruths,  and  denies  fects  which  have 
been  substantiated  by  the  best  historical  documents.  What 
hopes  of  success  can  an  honest  and  upright  impugner  of  popish 
frauds  and  errors,  entertain  in  a  controversy  with  an  adversary, 
who,  in  the  true  spirit  of  his  church,  appears  to  consider  that 
the  tfn^ justifies  the  means? 

The  Doctor  says,  after  praising  the  knowledge  and  learning 
of  Sir  John  C.  H.,  that  the  following  benevolent  and  patriotic 
inotive  led  him  to  write  his  pamphlet.  "  The  measure  of  a 
iuhstantial  and  cordial  union  of  interest  and  affection f^among 
the  component  parts  of  the  British  empire^  being  recorkmefidtd 
ly  Sir  John  (in  perfect  unison  with  the  catholic  act  of  1793) 
as  tending  to  consolidate  its  strength  and  measures*.  The  An* 
fijacobin  denies  this  self-evident  cfoctrine,  and  cites  the  peevish 
language  of  Lord  Clare  (who  liad  been  himself  a  catholic,)  in 
Commendation  pf  the  old  system  of  division  and  coercion.** 
We  defy  Sir  John  C.  Hippisley  to  produce  a  single  instance, 
where  papists  were  contented  to  li^e  subordinate  to,  or  even 
on  the  same  footing,  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  with 
protestants.  Every  attempt  in  Ireland  to  conciliate  the  former, 
has  only  produced  treasonable  machinations  and  distuvbances. 
The  very  extensive  concessions  granted  to  the  Irish  papists  in 
the  beginning  of  1793,  were  immediately  followed  by  noc- 
turnal robbery  and  assassination,  perpetrated  in  most  parts  of 

.«  '    ■  '  '  ''  * J  ■ 

*  Thci9  are  the  words  of  bis  disciple  Sir  John  C.  H. 
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Irelstndi  by  a  popish  baziditti  called  Defenders,  who  often  at- 
tacked the  king's  troops  without  any  provocation  at  noon  day  ; 
and  these  dreadful  scenes  of  anarchy  continued  to  increase  till 
the  explosion  of  the  rebellion  in  1798.     The  Defenders  are 
thus  described  in  the  report  of  the  secret  committee  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  published  in  1793.     •*  Ihat  they  were  all  of 
the  Roman  catholic  persuasion,  that  they  assembled  mostly  in 
the  night,  and  forced  into  the  houses  of  protestants,  and  de- 
prived them   of  their  arms* :  that  their  measures  were  con- 
certed and  conducted  with  the  utmost  secrecy,  and  a  degree  of 
regularity  and  systeiri,  not  usual  in  persons  of  such  mean  con- 
dition."    It  th«i  unequivocally  states,  *'  that  they  were  guided 
and  protected  by  the  catholic  committee,"  that  sums  of  money 
to  a  considerable  amount  were  raised  on  their  body  at  large, 
by  subscriptions  and  collections  at  their  chapels  and  elsewhere, 
under   thp  authority  of   a    printed    circular    letter,    signed 
by  the  secretary  of  the  said  committee,   and  that  arms  and 
anununition  to  a  large  amount  were  purchased  by  them.     They 
were  so  terrific  that  year,  the  (era  of  their  grand  enmncipation^ 
that  Lord  Westmoreland  declared  in  his  speech  to  both  houses 
of  Parliament,  on  the  16th  of  August,  1793,  that  "  the  spirit 
of  discontent  which  prevailed  among  the  lower  order  of  the 
people,  at  the  beginning  of  this  session,  has  since  burst  into 
acts  of  riot  and  insiu-rection,  so  that  I  have  been  under  the 
painful  necessity  of  employing  his  Majesty's  forces,  whose  stea- 
diness and  good  conduct  have  on  all  occasions  been  manifested." 
That  year  they  often  attacked,  and  had  severe  conflicts  with 
the  king's  troops.     Such  were  the  blessed  effects  of  attempt- 
ing to  conciliate  the  Irish  papists !  Among  various  untruths 
stated  by  Doctor  Milner,  he  says,  that  Lord  Clare  had  been  a 
catholic  ;   which  all  those  that  knew  him  can  contradict.      In 
lik^  manner,  after  uttering  the  m)ssest  scturiiity,  and  the  most 
bitter  invectives  against  Doctor  Duigenan,  in  his  Tour  through 
Ireland,  he  says,  duit  his  {ather  was  for  some  time  ^  cohvert 
from  popery,  and  that  he  afterwards  became  a  relapsed  papist^ 
aatid  died  such  :  that  the  doctor  himself  was  bred  a  papist,  and 
became  a  convert.     The  latter  went  to  the  diocesan  school  .of 
Dublin  .at  a  very  early  period  of  his  life,  with  the  present 
bishop  of  Ossory,  Sir  Michael  Smith,  late  Master  of  the  R0II3 
in  Ireland,  and  the  Rev.  Doctor  Ledwich,  author  of  the  Anti- 
quities of  Ireland  ;  and  we  appeal  to  them  for  the  Iruth  of  the 
following  facts — ^whether  Doctor  Duigenan  was  not,  from  the 
earliest  period  of  his  life,  a  member  ot  the  established  church, 

♦  This  practice  .has  prevailed  for  many  months,  in  those  coantTe9 
which  petitioned  last  session  for  catholic  emancipatiop,  and  in  which 
there  are  now  alarming  disturbances. 
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whether  they  were  not  cotemporaiies  with  him  in  the  univer- 
sity of  Dublin,  of  which,  for  hi$  abilities  and  literary  meritj 
he  was  chosen  a  fellow,  and  by  degrees  became  a  senior  fellow 
thereof ;  which  situation,  in  rank,  dignity,  and  emolument^  is 
not  inferior  to  a  canonry  of  Christ  Churchy  Oxford*  We  ap- 
peal to  the  same  persons,  whether  his  father  was  not  a  protestant 
and  a  constant  churchman,  and  whether  he  was  not  at  his  death 
a  member  of  the  established  church. 

What  can  Doctor  Miiner  mean,  by  the  old  system  of  divi^ 
sicn  and  coercion.  We  again  assert,  and  we  defy  him  to  prove 
the  contrary,  that  no  penal  laws  were  enacted  against  the  Irish 
papists  tiU  after  the  revolution,  and  yet  they  manifested  deep- 
rooted  freaM>n  and  disaffection  to  the  protestant  state^  for  more 
than  a  century  and  a  half  previous  to  that  period.  The  penal 
laws  then  enacted  made  them  tolerably  peaceable  and  obedient^ 
but  ever  since  then*  repeal,  they  have  been  as  disafiected,  tur- 
bulent, and  rebellious,  as  they  were  before  their  enactment. 
History  and  experience  should  be  the  only  guide  to  statesmen. 
History  is  philosophy  tead^ng  wisdom  by  experience  i  and  if 
we  have  recourse  to  the  annals  of  every  protestant  state  in 
Europe,  we  shall  find)  that  the  conduct  of  the  Romanists  have 
been  uniformly  tlw  same.  As  to  the  events  of  Ireland  in  Eli- 
2abeth's  reign,  we  shall  refer  our  readers  to  p.  20  of  our  27th 
volmne ;  for  those  of  James  f .  to  p.  124  of  the  same ;  for  those 
of  Charles  I.  to  p.  231  of  the  same  5  for  those  of  Charles  11. 
to  p.  428  of  vol.  18,  and  for  a  faithful  relation  of  the  disgrace- 
ful events  which  occurred  in  Ireland  after  the  abdication  of 
James  II.,  when  the  Irish  papists,  possessed  exclusively  of  all  po- 
litical power,  endeavoured  to  exterminate  all  the  protestants, 
and  to  separate  their,  native  country  from  England,  we  shall 
refer  our  reader^  to  p.  2S0  of  our  2Gth  volume*. 

In  p.  8.  Doctor  Miiner  says,  <^  the  Antijacobin  now  attempts 
U>  open  upon  Sir  John  Hippisley,  the  old  spiked  battery  of  the 
general  councils,  in  order  to  prove  against  him,  that  catholics 
are  bound  by  their  religion,  to  murder  all  Christians  of  a  dif- 
ferent belief  fi-om  themselves  f."  He  then  proceeds  to  gloss 
over,  and  to  palliate  the  impious  doctrines  of  these  councils, 
particularly  those  of  the  4th  Lateran  ;  and  he  pretends  that  the 


*  During  the  reigns  of  all  these  monarchs,  they  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  enemies  of  the  empire,  to  accomplish  theec  purposes. 

t  We  liave  already  proved  iu  p.  272  of  our  28th  volume,  that 
tome  of  the  general  councils  prescribe  this  as  an  indispensable  duty, 
and  wc  shall  now  prove  that  Dr.  Miiner  applauds,  these  councils^ 
and  insists  on  their  validity;  and  so  do  Dr.  Troy,  Francis  Plowden, 
and  his  brother,  the  priest. 
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sanguinary  part  thereof,  viz,  the  third  canon,  ^<  *aas  a  mm 
temporary  regulation  qfJisciplinef  and  of  no  force  in  countries 
wiur^  it  was  not  received^  as  it  never  was  in  these  islands*" 
«  In  this  respect,  it  was  essentially  different  from  the  first  and 
second  canons  of  the  same  council,  which  having  the  faith  of 
the  church,  that  is  to  say,  truths  for  their  object,  are  of  uni- 
versal obligation*''  Now  we  shall  quote  the  Doctor  himselfi 
to  refute  what  he  thus  asserts. 

In  p.  97  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  he  says,  in  his  de- 
fence of  the  pope's  universal  supremacy,  "  But  to  appeal  to  a 
still  more  clear,  as  well  as  certam  authority,  I  mean  the  uner- 
ring voice  of  the  whole  churchy  delivered  in  her  general  councilSy  I 
ask,  whether  the  fourth  council  ofLateran,  called,  by  way  of 
distinction^  the  Great  Council^  has  not  decided,  tliat  the  Roman 
church,  by  the  ordinance  of  God,  has  the  supremacy  of  ordi- 
nary power  f  •  I  ask  whether  other  general  councils  have  not 
held  the  same  language  X^  and,  in  particular,  whether  that  of 
Florence  has  not  decided,  '<  that  the  Koman  pontiff  has  received 
full  power  from  Christ  to  feed^  ruUy  and  govern  the  whole 
churchy  according  as  has  been  defined  in  the  general  councils, 
and  as  is  contained  in  the  sacred  canons  Ij."  Doctor  M^  in  p. 
93  of  the  same  work,  asserts,  on  the  authority  of  the  council;  of 
Florence  and  Trent,  ^<  that  the  Pope  is  head  of  the  church, 
the  doctor  of  all  Christians,  the  true  vicar  of  Christ  §»  and  the 
vicar  of  God  Almighty  upon  iarth%"  What  blasphemy! 
Now,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  both  the  councils  of  Constance 
and  Basil  state,  that  the  fourth  Lateran  is  among  those  which 
all  popes  must  swear  to  maintain^  defend^  and  inculcate  to  the 
least  tittle^  even  to  the  shedding  of  their  blood**.     This  is  a 

*  The  Doctor  apeaks  thus  in  a  note  on  p.  66  of  his  Ecclesiastical 
Democracy.  '*  I  quoted  the  learned  Dod  to  prove,  that  though  th« 
council  of  Trent  was  never  solemnly  received  in'England^  which  was 
evidently  impracticable,  it  is  believed  uo  catholic  will  presume  to  re* 
ject  it  either  as  to  doctrine  or  discipline.*'  The  council  of  Trent,  as 
We  shall  prove,  adopts  and  sanctions  the  fourth  Lateran  council,  and 
those  of  Constance,  Basil,  and  Florence,  in  the  most  unqualified  man- 
ner 5  all  which  the  Doctor  quotes.  The  Doctor  aays  of  the  council  of 
Trent,  in  p.  66  of  the  same  work,  that  the  bishops  *'  appeal  to  its 
authority,  and  are  studious  to  regulate  their  conduct ^  in  the  discharge 
of  their  pastoral  office,  by  its  wise  and  holy  canons  of  disdpline.'* 

t  Can.  5. 

X  Second  Council  of  Lyons,  General  Coandl  of  Trent>  Council  of 
Basil. 

II  In  Decret.  Union. 

§  Concil  Florent  in  Decret.  Un. 

^  Concil.  Trident,  sess.  6.  cap.  1. 

*  »  ConcU.  Const,  seas.  39.  Basil,  seas.  S7- 
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complete  refutation  of  what  the  t)octor  said,  that  the  third  canon 
of  the  fourth  Lateran  council  was  a  mere  temporary  regulation 
of  discipline,  and  was  essentially  different  from  the  first  and 
second  canons  thereof;  for  the  Doctor  admits,  that  the  pope 
swears  to  maintain  it,  even  to  the  least  tittle^  to  the  shedding  of 
his  bloody  and  the  loss  of  bis  life. 

Dr.  M.  says,  in  p.  11  6f  the  defence  of  his  disciple  Sir  J.  C. 
H.,  "  The  Antijacobin  quotes  the  oath  unfaithfully  in  the 
Latin,  and  still  more  unfaithfully  translates  it  into  Ejiglish. 
Upon  such  grounds  he  accuses  the  popes  of  "  preaching  and 
enforcing  infernal  doctrines.*'  But  we  ask  the  Doctor,  whether 
he  has  not  only  preached,  but  enforced,  such  doctrines  as  were  an 
unceasing  source  of  discord  and  bloodshed  inEuropefor  many  cen- 
turies? We  now  give  an  extract  from  the  oath,  as  presented  to  the 
public  by  the  Doctor  himself,  in  p.  10.  After  swearing  to  maintain 
the  holy  catholic  faith,  according  to  the  first  eight  general 
councils,  and  also  those  of  Nice,  Lateran,  Lyons,  Constance^ 
^d  Vienne,  he  says,  **  et  illam  fidem,  usque  ad  unum  apicem^ 
immutilatam  servare,  et  usque  ad  animam  et  sanguinem  defen- 
sare  et  predicare  *."  The  council  of  Trent f  has  not  only  de- 
creed the  fourth  Lateran  to  be  a  general  council,  but  that  one 
of  its  definitions  is,  the  voice  of  the  whole  church,  and  therefore 
jhese  three  general  councils  approve  all  that  is  cited  from  the 
fourth  Lateran. 

But  in  answer  to  the  Doctor's  assertion,  that  the  third  canon 
of  |he  Lateran  council  was  a  matter  of  mere  temporary  regula-' 
tioHj  we  shall  observe,  that  the  decrees  of  many  other  general 
councils  are  as  cruel  and  as  sanguinary  as  the  third  canon  of  the 
fourth  Lateran.  The  punishment,  or  the  extirpation  of  here- 
tics, is  prescribed  by*  the  council  of  Constance,  which  sat  about 
200  years  after  that  ofjthe  Lateran,  sess.  45.  torn.  vii.  p.  1 1  SI. 
apud  Binium.  Idem,  sess.  45.  torn.  vii.  p.  1125.  By  the  gene* 
ral  council  of  Sienna,  confirmed  by  the  bull  of  pope  Martm  V. 
and  approved  of  by  the  council  of  Constance^  Concil,  tom.  xii. 
p.  367  :  bv  the  council  of  Bourges,  approved  of  by  the  general 
council  0/  Basily  Append,  ad  Concil.  Basil,  torn.  viii.  p.  200, 
apud  Binium.  Under  what  authority  did  so  many  popes  issue 
damnatory  bulls  against  sovereign  princes, absolving  their  subjects 
fi-om  their  oaths  of  allegiance,  and  ordering  them  to  rise  in 
arms  against  them  ?  Doctor  M.  says,  that  the  third  canon  of 
the  fourth  Lateran  council,  was  of  no  force  in  countries  where  it 

*  Concil  L'Abb6,  torn.  xii.  p.  242,  translation,  '*  and  to  preserve, 
^efend,  and  inculcate  that  faitb  to  the  least  tittle,  unmutilated,  even  te 
the  shedding  of  my  blood,  and  the  loss  of  my  life  " 

t  Per  Lateranse  concilium  Ecclesia  statuit,  sess.  14.  c.  5. 
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was  not  received*    We  shall  again  oppose  the  Doctor  to  him* 

In  p.  97  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  he  says,  '*  the 
pope  has  a  right  of  addressing  his  doctrinal  instructions  and 
ecclesiastical  mandates  to  every  portion  of  the  church,  which 
mandates  do  not  derive  their  authority  from  the  acceptance  of 
such  portion  of  the  church  j  and  if  they  are  not  approved  by 
the  church  at  large,  they  are  to  be  received  as  coming  from 
Christ  himself*.**  If,  then,  the  damnatory  bulls  and  sangui- 
nary mandates  of.  the  pope  are  infallible,  and  are  to  have  um« 
versal  force  and  operation  in  countries  where  they  never  werg 
received  or  acknowledged^  surely  general  councils  must. 

It  is  decreed  by  the  council  of  Basil,  <^  that  a  general  council 
legitimately  assembled  cannot  err ;  because,  were  this  perni- 
cious error  allowed,  the  whole  catholic  faith  may  fidl  to  the 
ground,  and  there  would  not  be  any  certainty  in  the  church : 
for  should  an  error  in  one  be  admitted,  the  remainder  of  them 
may  err."  Tom.  viii«  p.  128,  apud  Binium.  It  is  also  deter- 
mined, *^  tliat  It  would  be  blasphemy  of  any  person  to  assert 
that  the  canons,  sentences,  and  decrees  of  the  general  councils, 
were  not  dictated  by  the  Holy  Ghost*'  Ibid.  p.  131  and  J  35. 
We  defy  Dr.  Milner  to  prove,  that  it  was  ever  admitted  in 
the  Romish  church,  that  one  part  of  a  council  was  to  be  re- 
ceived and  the  other  rejected,  or  that  the  operation  of  all,  or  any 
part  of  it,  in  any  country,  depended  on  its  reception ;  besides, 
the  sanguinary  canons  of  those  councils  which  we  have  quoted, 
prescribing  the  nullity  of  oaths  to  heretics,  and  ordering  their 
extermination,  are  addressed  to  all  emperors  and  kings,  to  all 
jorchbishops  arid  bishops^ 

The  fourth  Lateran  council,  zlter  reciting  many  severe  pains 
and  penalties  against  believers,  receivers,  defenders,  and  fa- 
;vourers  of  heretics,  such  as  excommunication,  infamy,  exclu- 
sion from  public  offices  and  councils,  disability  to  make  vrills, 
to  succeed  to  inheritances,  to  plead  in  the  courts,  to  be  allowed 
the  sacrament,  or  christian  burial,  ends  with  the  following 
clause  f ;  "  We  therefore  will  aijd  command,  and  by  virtue  of 
thpir  obedience  do  enjoin  the  bishops  expressly,  that  they  be 
vigilant,  diligently  to  execute  these  rules  effectually,  through- 
out their  dioceses,  as  they  wish  to  escape  canonical  punish- 
ments ;  for  if  any  bishop  be  remiss  or  negligent  in  purging  his 
diocese  of  heretical  pravity,  upon  certain  information  thereof, 

*  The  Doctor  defends  the  infallibility  of  tKe  pope  in  p.  97  and  98  of 
his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy. 

t  Wc  gave  the  particulars  of  all  this  in  p.  272  of  our  28lh  vo- 
lome. 
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he  shall  be  deposed  from  his  office,  and  another  fit  person  ap** 
pointed  in  his  place,  who  shall  be  willing  and  able  to  destroy 
heretical  pravity." 

It  is  well  known  how  faithfully  the  bishops  in  England  dis- 
charged this  pious  duty,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Fourth, 
till  that  of  Edward  the  Sixths  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
the  bloody  Queen  Mary. 

Doctor  Milner  knows  that  a  popish  priest  is  bound  by  his 
canonical  oath  to  observe  and  enforce  the  general  councils* 
This  oath,  when  mentioned  in  the  House  of  Commons  by  Dr. 
Duigenan,  was  very  offensive  lo  the  delicate  ear  of  Messrs. 
Barham  and  Smith.  We  give  the  following  paragraphs  of  it, 
extracted  from  the  Roman  Pontifical. 

**  5thly.  The  holy,  catholic,  apostolic,  and  Roman  church, 
I  acknowledge  to  be  the  mother  and  mistress  of  all  chyrches ; 
and  to  the  Roman  pontiff,  successor  of  the  blessed  Peter,  prince 
of  tl^  apostles,  vicar  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  promise  and  swear  true 
obedience." 

**  6ttily.  All  doctrines  delivered,  defined,  and  declared  by 
the  sacred  canons,  and  by  the  general  councUs,  and  especially 
by  the  most  holy  council  of  Trent,  without  the  smallest  doubt, 
I  receive  and  profess ;  and  whatever  is  contrary  thereto,  and  all 
heresies,  condemned,  rejected,  and  anathematized  by  the  church, 
I  equally  condemn,  reject,  and  anathematize. 

**  7thly.  This  true  catholic  faith,  out  of  which  there  is  no 
salvation,  which  at  present  I  freely  profess  and  sincerely  hold, 
I  do  promise,  vow,  and  swear,  that  I  will  most  constantly  retain 
and  preserve  inviolate,  with  God's  help,  unto  the  last  breath  of 
my  life-;  and  that  as  far  as  in  me  lieth,  I  will  be  careful  that  it  be 
held  bv,  taught,  and  preached  to  my  parishioners,  or  those  th^ 
care  of  whom  shall  belong  to  me  in  my  function." 

This  oath  is  admirably  calcufated  to  attach  the  RoiTiish  priests 
to  the  holy  see,  and  to  bind  them  to  make  their  congregations 
completely  subservient  to  its  ambitious  designs ;  and  accordingly 
Vre  find  that  it  has  been  productive  of  treasonable  conspiracies! 
rebellions,  and  massacres,  for  some  centuries,  particularly  in 
Ireland. 

Those  who  peruse  it  attentively,  cannot  be  surprised  that  Dr. 
Milner  should  denominate  saints  and  martyrs  those  holy  men 
who  suffered  for  their  endeavours  to  overturn  the  government 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  heresy ;.  for 
they  were  acting  agreeably  to  the  decrees  of  many  councils,  but 
particularly  the  fourth  Lateran  *,  whose  canons  they  were  ri- 

♦  Dr.  Jeremiah  Taylor,  the  learned  Bishop  of  Down,  has  truly  said, 
that  this  council  made  transubstantiation  a  tenet  of  the  Romish  church, 
and  at  the  same  time'  treason  the  duty  of  subjects. 
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gidly  bound  by  their  oath  to  enforce.  Doctor  Milner,  at  aloav 
to  refute  our  remarks  on  the  pamphlet  of  his  disciple,  has  re- 
course to  the  following  pitiful  expedient  for  that  pqrpose.  H^ 
says,  in  p.  8,  that  we  quoted  from  canonists  who  mever  ex- 
isted ;  and  in  a  note  '^  he  professes  to  draw  all  his  knowledge 
of  thecoiucils  from  a  certain. Bincus,  "  apud  Bincum/' — ♦«  This 
name  occurs  eleven  times  in  the  compass  of  a  few  pages/'  Dr. 
M.  cannot  but  know  that  Binius,  a  canon  of  Cologne,  pub* 
lished,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  an  edition  of  the  genera} 
councils,  which  has  been  held  in  high  estimation  by  the  Ro- 
mish divines;  and  that  by  an  error  of  the  press,  the  letter.c 
was  put  instead  of  i.  We  also  quoted  the  council  of  Alby,  can, 
19;  but  as  the  two  words  were  joined  together,  he  says, 
that  <<  we  refer  to  the  council  of  Albycan/'  page  276;  there 
never  was  such  a  council  *• 

Doctor  Milner  asserts,  that  '^thethird  canonof  thefourthjcoun- 
cil  of  Lateran  was  a  mere  temporary  regulation  pf  discipline,  ^4 
the  council  speaks  clearly  of  open  warfare  in  that  crusade, 
against  the  Albigenses,  which  soon .  after  took  pl^ce  against 
those  rebels  and  murderers^  guilty  not  only  of  the  most  open 
violences  and  insurrections,  but  also  of  the  secret  in£unies 
ascribed  to  them*' 

They  could  not  be  rebels  against  any  person  but  th,eir  own 
sovereign,  Raymond*  Count  of  Thoulouse,  and  he  approved  of 
their  conduct,  and  protectied  them  as  faithfril  and  ob^ent  sub- 
jects ;  and  therefore  he  was  excommmiicated  and  deprived  o( 
his  crown  by  Innocent  IIL  <^  because  he  was  a  £ivourer  of  he«t 
retics,''  and  his  dominions  were  given  by  the  pope  to  any 
person  who  would  seize  them  f .  In.the  year  1210,  the  citizens 
of  Thoulouse,  his  subjects,  were  excommunicated  hy  the  council 
of  Avignon  %,  because  they  refused  to  expel  heretics.  What 
right  tod  the  Pope  to  interfere  with  the  subjects  or  the  con- 
cerns of  an  independent  prince  ?  This  council  was  not  satisfied 
with  claiming  and  exorcising  the  power  of  d^pp3JQg  princes  and 
exterminating  heretics  in  oju  instance  -,  they  pas^  a  decree 
confirming  it  i^.all  similar  casn^  jprescribiiig.  ^e  mode  ii^ 
which  it  was  to  be  carried  into  practice ;  and  by  the  same  de- 
cree, they  sanctioned  in- all  cases  the  power  of  absolving  sub- 
jects from  their  oaths  of  allegiance.     The  decree  is  as  follows* 

*  Doctor  Milner,  we  suspecti  will  not  be  disposed  to  deny  in  it* 
cret»  whatever  his  policy  may  lead  him  to  deny  tn  puUkt  that  we 
^now  as  much  of  the  councils  and. tenets  of  the  church  of  Rome  as 
himself,  and  that  we  appreciate  their  objects,  nature,  and  tendencji 
fnuch  better. 

t  CpflciU  torn,  xi,  p,  35^  apu^  Biniuffl.        %  Idem,  S5. 
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'  ^  If  ihe  temporai  lord  being  required  and  admooished  bf 
the  chutcfa)  shall  neglect  to  purge  his  territories  from  heretica 
ilth,  he  shsdl  be  excommunicated  by  the  metropolitan  and  his 
s«flragans  i  and  if  he  neglect  to  give  satisfaction  within  a  year, 
tbis  shaU  be  signified  to  the  pope,  that  he>  from  hencetorth» 
msTpronotBice  his  subjects  discharged  firom  their  allegiance, 
laid  expose  his  territories  to  be  enjoyed  bj  catholics,  who» 
having  exterminated  the  heretics,  shadl  possess  it  without  con- 
tradiction*." 

'^  Secular  powers,  what  offices  toever  they  enjoy,  shall  be. 
adni(Xiished,  and  if  need  be,  compelled  by  ecclesiastical  cen« 
snres,  that  as  they  desire  to  be  reputed  Christians,  so  they  vfiU. 
take  an  oath  for  the  defence  of  the  faith,  that  they  will  honestly 
endeavour  to  exterminate  btrtiics^  condemned  by  the  chnrch, 
out  ef  their  territories  f.**  The  general  coimcil  of  Constance 
rehires  "  alt  aftbhisbops,  bishops,  and  others  chosen  fer  this 
work,  to  require  and  admonidb  kings,  emperors,  dukes,  &c.  to 
expel  heretics  firom  their  territories,  according  to  the  ^th  canon 
of  the  council  of  Lateranj:.  In  addition  to  the  decisions  of 
many  general  councils,  sanctioning  and  confirming  the  depo- 
sing acd  a^olvifig  powers,  we  have  the  buU  of  Gregory  Vll. 
agamst  the  Emperor  Henry  IV.  whom  he  deposed.  Philip  L 
<*  France  was  deposed  by  Urban  II.  in  the  council  of  Qer- 
mont ;  the  Emperor  Frederic  H.  by  Innocent  IV.  in  that  of 
Lyons ;  and  King  John  by  Innocent  HI. 

fiut  it  appears,  from  some  of  his  former  publications,  that 
Dr.  Miiner  himself  has  no  greet  objection  to  the  principle  of 
exterminating  heretics  in  the  abstract,  as  will  be  evident  from  the 
following  quotations,  llie  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature 
observes,  in  a  note  on  Miiner,  line  SK>9,  part  iv.  <<  But  there  is 
one  pamphlet,  not  for  any,  even  the  least  excellence  in  the  com- 

*  position,  but  for  the  virulence  of  its  spirit,  which  I  call  into  pub* 
ttc  notice,  if  the  puUic  will,  or  can  feel  on  the  subject*  It  is 
entitled,  **  A  Reply  to  the  Report  made  by  the  Cisalpine  Club, 
on  the  Authenticity  of  the  Protestation  at  the  Britislf  Museum, 
&c.  &c.  by  the  Rev.  Jcdm  Miiner,  printed  for  Coglilan,  Duke 
Street,  Grosvenor  Square^  1795."  **  It  is  written,  as  I  am  in- 
formed,  by  one  John  Miiner,  a  provincial  priest,  resident  (a«  I 
am  informed)  at  Winchester,  not  an  emigrant,  nor  in  the 

'  King's  House  (while  tlie  priests  lived  there  en  masse),  but  the 
priest  of  a  private  chapel  in  that  city.    He  seems  by  his  writings. 


«  Concil.  torn.  irii.  p.  148, 149. 
♦  CoociU  Lat.  qnattum,  «in.  S.  apud  Blnium. 
X  Cone.  Constant.  seiM.itf*  toin«  vii.  p.  1131,  apiid  Binium.    H«ie 
the  Latrran  council  is  •aocttoned  by  that  of  Coottanct. 
aio.  CXXVI.  TOL.  XXXI-  !i  a 
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(I  know  no  more  of  him)  to  be  of  the  most  intolerant  principles, 
and  deliberate  in  tne  application  of  them.  He  exhibits,  at  oace^ 
the  extremes  of  fierceness  and  impotence ;  but  he  represents  a 
large  portion  of  their  body  by  whom  he  is  accredited."  *^  In  an- 
Qther  part  of  Mr.  Milner*s  "Reply,"  his  indign^ition  rises  against 
some  expressions  in  the  declaraticm  of  the  catholics.  We  see 
the  embers  under  which  the  fire  is  not  extioguished.  He  is 
Sifraid  that  we,  protestants,  should  think  that  die  spirit  of  his 
church  has  suffered  an  abatement."  "  Th7is  to  my  judgment, 
(he  cries  out^  p^  28^)  am  I  and  the  wboU  cathoUc  body,  withmtt 
consenting  to  sty  pledged  in  the  face  of  the  legislature  to  ctm- 
denin  the  wars  of  Charlemagne  and  the  crusades  against  ibe 
infamous  Mligenses.**  ^^  I  hope  we  are  all  children  of  mercy, 
trained  and  educated  in  the  benevolence  and  charity  whidt  . 
Christ  has  tau^t  and  enforced ;  and  if  we  have  read  the  liis- 
tory  of  that  murderous  and  infernal  persecution  of  the  devoted 
Albigenses  (whose  chief  crime  was  their  determined  opposition 
and  resistance  to  the  papal  tyranny ),  what  opinion^  or  what 
comment,  shall  we  form  on  th^s  merciless  priest j  who,  after  the 
lapse  of  centuries,  feels  the  same  passion,  and  the  same  thirst  of 
blood  againsi^  those  im^ocent  victim^  of  popish  and  arbitrary 
violence  ?— Crimine  ab  uno  di^ce  omnes." 

^<  In  a  note,  the  author  observes,  ^f  The  Albigenses  were  a  set 
of  the  Waldensesj'who  had  their  rise  in  the  12th  century.*'  <«  I 
know  what  the  malice  of  their  enemies  has  said  against  them. 
This  is  not  a  place  to  discuss  history,  but  I  refer  the  statesman 
toThuanus,  lib.  1.  sec.  16.  voL  i.  p.  221.  ed.  Buckley.  N.  B. 
for  their  confession,  which  was. presented  ^o  Francis  L  by  the 
Albigenses,  I  shall  refer  the  theological  and  political  reader  tq 
Sandjus's  Ecclesiastical  History.     It  is  an,honour  to  their  reli- 

S'lon."  The  reader  will  find  it  in  p.  442  of  our  28th  volume, 
oth  Thuamis  *  and  Mezeray  f  say,  that  they  had  the  same  prin^- 
'  ciples .  as  the  French  protestants.  Doctor  Allix  proves  this  in 
kis  answer  to  Bossuet ;  and  that  they  were  free  from  the  errors 
and  cornjptions  of  the  church  of  Rome,  even  from  the  time  of 
|he  apostles,  appears  in  a  work  J  entitled.  Remarks  upon  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Histpry  of  the  Ancient  Churches  of  the  Albigensesi 
London,  1692,  4tp  ||.     * 

'  *  Lib.  6.  sec.  1(5. 

f  M?zcray  says^  lis  avoicnt  ^  peu  pres  les  memes  opinions,  que 
ceux>  qu'on  nomihe  aiijonrd'hui  Calvinistcs. 

f  A  curious  account  of  this  work  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Acta  Erudi* 
^orum  for  Jane  1^1. 

II  Mosheim  says  of  them,  **  It  is  difficult  to  come  to  a  fixed  deter- 
mioation  with  respect  to  the  character  and  doctrine  of  these  people  ^ 
for  when  we  examine  matters  attentively,  we  shall  fiad  that  evc9 
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'  fap.  ^.  DocUMT  MDner  says,  that  in  Kenj  and  Galway, 
^crethe  catholics  are  most  numerous,  non^s^f  them  were  con- 
cerned in  the  rebellion.  We  appeal  to  the  magistrates  and  re- 
spectable inhabitants  of  those  counties,  whether  the  mass  of  the 
catholics  in  them  were  not  organized,  and  ready  to  rise ;  but 
they  wanted  leaders  and  arms^  and  were  too  far  from  the  di- 
rectory^ which  sat  in  Dublin,  which  was  the  center  of  motion: 
For  the  same  reason  the  counties  of  Mayo  and  Sligo  remained 
qoiet  during  the  first  rebeUion,  and  would  have  been  reputed 
loyal ;  but  after  the  grand  rebellicm  was  put  down,  one  thou- 
sand French  troops  having  landed  at  Killala  in  the  former,  many 
thousands  of  the  popish  multitude,  headed  by  their  priests  from 
those  and  the  adjacent  counties^  joined  them;  and  a  strong 
spirit  of  insurgency  appeared  in  most  parts  of  Connaught  and 
Leinster. 

About  the  same  number  of  French  troops  landed  during  the 
last  war  at  Pbhguard  in  Pembrokeshire,  and  immediately  all 
the  people  in  the  adjacent  counby  rose  in  mass  to  oppose  them. 
This  marks  strongly  the  great  dinerence  between  the  multitude 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  In  short,  the  former  are  in*.* 
structed  in  all  religious  and  moral  duties,  as  prescribed  by  the 
holy  scriptures :  the  latter  imbibe  the  pe^ileni  doctrines  of  the 
^meral  councils  from*  their  spiritual  guides,  who  are  bound  to 
mfiise  them  into  their  flocks,  by  their  cantmical  oath,  of  which 
we  have  ^ven  some  paragraphs.  The  Doctor  says,  p  9,  «^  He 
{the  Antijacobin)  concew,  that  the  very  councils  which  he 
cites,  confess  that  the  church  rejects  all  sanguinary  punishments, 
and  that  if  they  proceeded  to  dispossess  temporal  lords  of  their 
lands,  and  the  homage  of  their  feudatory  subjects,  this^was  done 
by  the  authority  of  those  emperors.^'  lliis  is  an  instance  of 
Jesuitical  sophistry  which  frequently  occurs  in  the  controversial 
writings  of  Doctor  Milner.  W  ere  all  the  emperors  and  sove- 
reign princes,  deprived  bv  the  Pope's  bulls,  privy  and  consenting 
'to  their  own  deposition  r  This  is  too  absurd.  In  the  same  page 
he  says,  **  Ecdesia  non  recipit  sanguineas  posnas.  iii.  Lat. 
can.  27." 

In  p.  12,  he  says,  '<  the  known  irregularity  which  catholft 

.clergymen  would  incur  by  being  concerned  in  any  capital  pu^ 

xiislmient  whatever,  as  was  decreed  in  the  same  fourth  council 

cif  Lateran."      This  is  a   most  extraordinary  assertion  from 

Dr.  Milner,  who  quotes  and  defends  the  general  councils  in  the 


their  enemies  acknowledged  the  sincerity  of  their  ptety  ;  but  they  wete 
1.1 — 1 J  1. .         ivkich  were  evidently  false,  wid  that  the 

I. 

9b% 


blackened  by  accusations,  ivfuch  were  evidently  false,  and  that  the 
opinions  for  which  they  were  punished  diflfer  widely  from  the  Ma? 
fiichean  system.    Vol.  ii.  p.  561.  •    ' 


most  unqoalified  mann^,  wliich  h^Tt  he^  a^wlfiil  i 
dkcord  and  bloo(]^hed,  and  who  atiU  cberiihes  tie 
pnodfle  which  produced  the  reiigioils  butcheries  of  tlie  Aflii^ 
geaaes  and  the  Sazoas.  John  Hum  *9s  burnt  as  a  htretk  «t 
the  instance  of  the  council  of  Constance,  oensisting  exdn- 
tively  of  ecclesiastics,  in  violatioii  of  the  public  fatdi  mren  bf 
the  Emperor  Sigismond.  Jerome  of  Prague  sufiered  &e  same 
punishment  as  a  bareiact  thoos^h  protected  bj  the  public  ^ith  of 
the  same  council  itself,  by  which  perfidy  was  added  to  crueky « 
The  massacre  of  the  Ho^omIs  «t  Paris,  on  St;  fitrtholoimw't 
dajr,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  att  over  Franoe,  under  Chaiiaa 
IX.  in  which  40,000  persons  *  (ire  suppoeed  to  have  pfrwfrt<li 
waaxonsidered  by  pope  Gregory  XUI.f  as  an  event  of  the  «ost 
au^iciobs  kind,  celebrated  it  -wiiSi  puUic  thanksfpivings  and  re* 
joicings  at  Rome,  and  appointed  a  general  jubilee  for  so  sigaal 
an  advantage  obcatned  for  the  holy  ate^.  He  «ent  a  onnda 
with  the  greatest  solemnity  to  coi^granilate  the  king  on  dK  tK^ 
caaion,  aiKl  struck  a  medal  hinisetf,  on  the  reyene  of  vluch  was 
UB  angel  slaughtering  the  Hnganols,  widi  this  insciiptian, 
Hugonotorum  sirages  157^  §.  fiextsis  V.  excouunankatedl 
^  Henry  HI.  of  Frarce,  because  he  qpared  the  bkxMl  of  his  fco- 
testant  «ub|ects  $  and  he  ^uted  nioe  years  indulgcuce  to  tudi 
of  liis  people  as  should  ns^  im  mns  against  hicn.*  In  couaa* 
quence  of  this,  hfe  was  murdertd  by  Jaque^  CkmeaDt,  a- fiaar. 
In  a  public  consistory  at  RtMtie,  the  pope  apphtuded  the  virtue 
and  firmaets  of  the  assassiA,  in  a  long  piemedkated  speeds,  de- 
clared that  his  fervent  teal  towards  God  eurpadsed  dint  of  Ji»- 
dith  and  Eleazer,  and  that  this  asaasaaation  wasuffbccdl  bytbe 
ordinance  of  divine  providctnce  |j. 

On  the  death  of  Henry  lil,  the  Parisians  cooaulied  the  doc> 
tors  of  the  Sorboute,  to  hjiow  whetb^  they  eheltM-  auhmit  ID 
Henry  IV.  to  whom  the  crown  bclougied  by  faerodifcary  ri|^  ; 
•od  they  declared,  that  it  waa  ^bid£n  by  she  dmnr  iam,  t0 
jKJmit  a  sectary,  or  a  £ivoiirer  of  a  sectary  to  the  kingdooi^  aud 
that  be,  as  such,  havioe  ieen  exciuded  fy  iiu  imljt  setf  ihoee 
who  assisted  him  would  oe  damned.  Tlieyalso  promised  etemd 
happmess,  and  a  crown  of  uaartyrddar),  to  thus^  who  should 
oppose  him  and  his  abettors,  tvm  ^  ihe  ^btddrng  ^  hhui^ 

♦Dnvila,  lib.  v  p.  320.  ed.  Lond. 

t  We  before  stated,  that  Doctor  Mttner  and  hii  discJjpte  praiaed 
this  pope  for  having  declared  that  thcbuH  of  ftus  V.  was  not  bipdiBS 
•a  the  English  catholicl. 

X  ThuaDus,  lib.  ^,  sec.  4i 

{Idem,  lib.  53.  cap.  i*. 
IdcTO,  lib.ve,  secia 


^'  wqoe  ad  effiisiooeiii  sanguiniB  *."  When  WHliam  Parry,  t 
Roman  catholic  gentleman,  undmook  to  murder  Queen  Eli^ 
sabeth,  he  hesitated  to  do  so,  till  he  had  previously  obtaioed^ 
the  Pope's  f  absolution^  which  Cardinal  (Jomo  procured  for' 
him ;  and  whea  arrested^  the  cardinal's  fetter  was  found  on 
bis  person,  in  which  he  was.  promised  plenary  indulgence^  and 
a  full  remission  of  Ids  sins  |. 

.  But  the  inquisition  comprised  iA  itielf  al!  the  horrors  of  re- 
ligioust  persecution,  under  the  most  dreadful  and  inhuman 
form>  in  which  ecclesiaslics  presided^  The  popes  applauded  it, 
and  sanctioned  it  by  their  authority  ^  gave  it  syitem  and  form, 
and  would  have  established  it  thronghout  Europe,  but  that 
.several  catholic  countries  dreading  the  miseries  which  it  would 
have  produced,  opposed  its  introduction. 

I'he  execution  of  the  sentence  of  the  inquisition  on  a  here- 
tic»  is  attended  with  the  most  diabolical  hypocrisy.  When 
they,  deliver  the  condemned  person  to  the  civil  magistrate^ 
tbe^  implore  mercy  for  him,  and  request  that  he  may  be  free 
^^Jronk  all  danger  of  deaths  or  mutilation  of  member  ||;"  but 
notwithstanding  all  this  seeming  piety  and  teudernesSj  whea 
(bey-  bave  sentenced  a  heretic  to  death,  they  require  the 
V  magistrate  to  execute  the  sentence  within  six  days,  itponi 
pain  of  excommunication,  deprivation,  and  loss  of  authority 
^  offices,"  according  to  the  coostitution  of  Innocent  VIII. 
'^Within  five  days,''  by  the  constitution  of  Innocent  IV, 
Xhe  Pji>pes  have  uniformly  approved  and  confirmed  the  decrees 
of  emperors,  kings,  &c.  which  command  heretics  to  be  put  to 
death.  Such  is  the  Jesuitical  sophism  ^f  Romish  divines, 
when  they  assert  that  *^  tbe  church  rejects  a)l  sanguinary 
punishmeuu/' 

In  our  strictures  on  Sir  X  C«  H/s  pamphlet,  p.  29.  of  our 
S^th  voliune,  we  quoted  a  passage  from  the  Hibernia  Domi« 
nicana  of  the  Rev.  Doctor  Thomas  Burke,  titular  bishop  of 
Ossory,  to  prove  respectively  the  number  of  protestants  and 
papists  in  Ireland.  Now  we  beseech  the  reader  to  observe  tha 
.  consistency  ot  Doctot  Milnev  on  this  point.  In  his  Tour 
through  Ireland,  he  speaks  thus  of  him,  ''  tbe  Sight  Reverend 
Thomas  Burke,  bishop  of  Ossory,  if  ledrned  and  ulebrated 
bistorian  of  the  order  of  St.  Dominick  /'  but  because  his  enu- 

•  Thuanu#>  sec  19. 

f  According  to  Ppcter  Milner,  be  is  lAe  liead  of  the  church, ^ihe 
dMor  of  all  Christians,  the  ^rue  Vicar  ^  Christ,  and  the  Vkot  of 
God  upon  earth, 

X  Speed,  873. 

II  Pootif .  Som.  B4»».  1611.  p.  456.  9k  Jpbn  C.  H.  sayi^  con- 
muring  with  his  preceptor,  that  persecution  is  not  a  principle  of  the 
Romish  church. 
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irieration  of  the  people  of  Ireland  o? erturas  the  hyfiothesis  of 
Sir' J.  C.  H.,  he,  in  p.  19)  in  the  defence  of  his  diaciple,  pub- 
lished Img  after  bis  Tour^  does  not  blush  to  call  the  very  same 
prelate,  toe  uninformed  Thomas  Burke,  How  vain  is  any  at-^ 
tempt  to  contend  in  argument  with  this  Proteus : 

**  Ille  rase  contra  non  unmemor  artisj 
Omnia  trantfonnat  sic  in  miracola  rerum." 

'  Doctor  Milner  accuses  us  of  using  severe  and  ungentlemanly 
language;  he  calls  us  calumniators,  and  says,  that  we  menl 
rather  the  ap'pellation  of  Jacobin  than  Antijacobin  reviewers. 
In  p,  13,  of  the  Defence,  he  says,  "  What  pains  do  thes^  men 
take,  not  to  induce  us  to  be  loyal,  trust-worthy,  and  charita- 
ble, but  to  force  us,  as  far  as  m  them  lies,  to  be  rebellious^ 
perfidious,  and  sanguinary !" 

Such  remarks  come  very  improperly  from  the  Doctor,  whoae 
writings  are  well  known  to  be  virulently  abusive  and  inflam- 
matory,   The  Christian  Philosopher,  written  by  him  in  the 
year  1 806*,  and  addressed  to  the  Hibernian  Society  in  Lon- 
doni   is   peculiarly  calclildted  to  irritate  his  fellow  votaries^ 
against  the  government';   for  he  explicitly  tells  them^  thatj  * 
•*  Wkh  them  (protestants)  extirpation  is  their  favourite  object  J 
to  extirpate  cither  papists  or  popery  is  their  favourite  study, 
and  the  ultimate  end  of  their  most  laboured  plans  f;'*  yet  ne 
admits  that  **  the  countenance  of  government  brought  to  them 
a  great  accession  of  strength/'      After  accusing  Mr.  Pitt*a 
governlnent  of  great  tyranny  and  cruelly  towards  the  Irish 
catholics,  he  says,  **  But  all  things  here  below  must  have  an 
end.    Mr.  Pitt  j:  closed  his  earthly  career;  and  a  persecuting- 
administration  was  succeeded  by  one  of  a  different  cast.'' 

The  Doctor  has  made  his  History  of  Winchester  the  vehicle 
of  an  apology  for  popery,  and  a  satire  on  the  refbrmatioo, 
especially  the  established  church ;  for,  on  all  occasions^  he 
studiously  introduces,  defends,  and.praises,  the  establrshment9« 
the  doctrines,  the  ceremonies,  and  politics  of  the  former  ^  and 
he  sedulously  abuses,  vilifies,  and  misrepresents  the  principled 
of  protestantism,  and  all  the  great  men  who  distm^ished 
themselves  in  its  favour,  from  its  ori^n  to  the  present  time. 

The  account  of  his  tour  through  Ireland  in  1807,  and  which 


*  This  was  printed  by  Hugh  Fitzpatrick«  printer  and  bookseller  Co 
the  Royal  College  of  Maynooth,  who  would  not  dare  to  publish  a 
Bingle  page,  without  the  approbation  of  the  heads  of  that  seminary. 

t  The  penal  laws  were  repealed/  and  the  funds  for  the  endowment 
of  Majnooth  Ccdlege,  were  granted  by  the  protestant  piiiiament  of 
Ireland* 

t  ItiB  well  known  what  sMrifices  Mr.  Fitt  made  for  the  Irisk 

papists.  -      -     -  * 
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was  •published  in  1808,  is  one  of  the  most  virufent  libels  that 
ever  was  written,  with  impunity,  against  the  governlnent  anJ 
the  established  religion  of  a  civilized  state,  by  one  of  its  owa 
subjects.  He  has  made  it  the  vehicle  of  controversy;  for 
there  is  scarcely  a  tenet  of  popery  that  he  has  not  brought  for- 
ward, maintained^  and  defended,  in  it ;  and  it  has  a  strong  ten* 
deucy  to  inflame  the  popish  multitude  against  thegovemment| 
although  Messrs.  Grattan  and  Sheridan,  the  unqualified  advo« 
cates  of  the  catholics,  have  said,  not  many  months  since,  that 
there  is. a  strong  French  party  organized  in  Ireland  The 
moderate  and  rational  catholics  of  Ireland  condemn  his  con- 
duct at  present  as  much  as  the  English  did  in  1791  ;  and  the 
former  deprecate  a  repetition  of  his  mission  to  Ireland,  con- 
scious that  be  has  already  most  materially  injured  their  cause 
by  his  turbulence  and  intemperate  zeal. 

It  is  astonishing  that  any  person  who  possesses  the  feelings 
and  the  principles,  or  has  any  pretensions  to  the  character,  of 
a  gentleman,  could  use  such  gross  scurrility  and  biu^r  invec- 
tive, as  he  has  in  his  Tour,  against  different  persons,  but  par« 
licularly  against  Lord  Redesdale  and  Doctor  Duigenan,  two 
members  of  the  legislature.  Can  there  be  a  stronger  proof  of 
the  mildness  of  that  government,  which  Dr.  M.  reviles  and 
accuses  of  severity  and  tyranny,  tnan  that  the  author  or  printer 
of  this  atrocious  libel  has  not  been  prosecuted  ? 

Doctor  M.  says,  in  p.- 21,  **  I  disdain  to  notice  the  assertion, 
that  the  mass  of  Irish  pa^pists  paid  no  regard  to  an  oath  of 
allegiance  in  the  rebellion  in  1798."  We  appeal  to  the  ma- 
gistrates and  the  loval  subjects  of  Ireland  for  the  truth  of  this 
assertion ;  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  for  this  reason,  the 
numerous  corps  of  yeomen  in  the  counties  of  Wexford  and 
Wicklow  will  not  admit  a  papist  amongst  them*.  In  this 
the  papists  have  acted  agreeably  to  the  tenets  of  their  religion. 

It  is  decreed  by  the  third  council  of  Lateran,  "  that  the  sub- 
jects of  heretical  princes  are  declared  to  be  released  from  all 
duties  of  fealty,  homage,  and  obedience.''  A  decretal  of  Ore- 
gory  XI.  A.D..1179,  is  couched  in  the  following  words: 
*^  Those  who  are  bound  by  any  compact,  however  strongly 
confirmed,  to  persons  manifestly  fallen  mto  heresy,  shall  knovjr 
that  they  are  absolved  from  the  duty  of  fidelity,  homage,  ^d 
obedience.'*     Doctor  M.  maintains  and  defends  the  papal  in-- 

.  •  As  Earl  Fitzwilliam  is  a  vehement  encomiast  of  the  zealous  loy- 
alty of  the  Irish  catholics^  we  recommend  to  him  to  appeal  t6  Captain 
Wainwright,  a  respefctabU  gentleman,  who  Is  his  agent  in  the  county 
of  Wicklow,  and  who  commands  a  numerous  corps  of  yeomen  tbtic, 
for  the  (ruth  of  what  we  assert. 
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fallibility  in  the  most  onqixaUried  manaer  in  p.  1^7  aod  99  of 
tin  Ecclefiiai>tica)  Democracy,  which  we  hsn^  alrsady  prcyir«cK 

To  pallialc  the  ilreatlfaHriflh  rdbellioo  of  ]6it,-wlucb  wc 
described  in  p;  432  of  our  18(h  voluiaacy  in  page  236  of  our 
fi4th^  and  ihc  leading  ftature*  of  which  wc  gave  in  p.  190  of 
our  29ih  volume.  Dr.  M.  says,  in  p.  ♦S,  "In  answer  to  the 
^reviewer's  misrepresented  arid  inflamed  account  of  the 'Irish 
catholics  during  ilie  grand  jrebeilittn,  i  shall  only  satisfy  myself 
with  raying,  that  when  the  English  aiid  Scotch  nations  were 
up  in  amis  for  the  destruction  of  the  king  and  cc^siitution, 
Atid  particularly  for  destroying^  roof  and  branch ^  msUj  womem^ 
^nd  children^  i)f  ilu  fidd  catbolicsj  as  Charles  I.  confesses  was 
the  case,  they  wonld  have  been  wanting  to  the  fint  Um  of 
yiature,  if.  tliey  had  not  stood  upon  their  defence/'  Here  lb* 
Doctor  has  been  guilty  of  a  ^oss  anachronism,  Cousdei!  in  a 
most  obvious  perversiun  of  historic  truth,  and  of  ^mosiflagi-^ 
tious  Iibcl  on  the  peaple  of  Great  Britain,  in  accusing  thens  of 
a  deliberate  and  n>alicious  design  of  massacring  a  creat  poiv 
tion  of  tbctr  fellow  subjects*  The  Irish  rebeiii^n  broke  out 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  on  the  23d  of  October,  1641,  at 
which  time  the  difierences  between  Charles  I.  and  his  parha* 
mem  had  not  an  alarming  aspect ;  and  it  is  most  probobie  that 
tliey  never  would  have  been  carried  to  any  serious  kngtb,  had 
not  that  unfortunate  moi>arch  adopted  the  rash  and  lU'advktd 
measure,  of  attempting  to  seise  five  members  of  the  Hoase  of 
Commons,  which  did  not  take  place  till  the  3tb  of  January, 
1642;  and  there  was  not  a  swoiid  drawn  in  England  till  the 
fi3d  of  October,  1643,  a  year-after  the  explpsion  of  the  horrid 
Irish  rebellion.  The  principal  nobility  and  gentry  of  England 
and  Scotland,  headed  the  court  and  country  parties,  inito  which 
they  were  unfortunately  divided ;  and  the  leaders  of  each  fck 
the  purest  motives,  though  they  were  impelled  by  iatemperaie 
Sfsal,  and  were  actuated  by  the  mistaken  notion,  that  they 
were  fighting  in  defence  of  the  constitntion*!  -for  which  they 
armed,  (long  after  the  Irish  rebellion  had  Ixokeaout,)  ''and 
not  for  the  destruction  of  the  eonsiittUiony'  and  fartkularif 
for  destroying  root  and  liranchy  men^  tuom^n,  0nd  thUdrm^  of 
the  catbolics.'^  That  great  statesman  and  patriot  Loid  Cla-^ 
rendon,  who'was  an  eye^'witness  of  these  raelancboty  events^ 
-■   ■  - .  .     -      * 

*  The  boundaries  of  the  constitution  were  not  sccurately  knowfk 
at  that  time,  nor  were  they  well  ascertained,  tin  afterwards,  by  the 
petition  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  One  parry^  ia  defence  of  the  kio^ 
might«  had  they  succeeded,  have  extended  the  royal  prerogative  too  £ur  f 
the  other  were  guided  by  a  set  of  knaves  and  bjpociitesj  ^ho  formed, 
a  republic  on  the  ruins  of  the  constitution. 


observes,  in  the  third  book  fif  bisHiatbry,  *<  It  wBI  ho<  bv  i«i. 
perdbent  or  Qimatunii  lo  thr«  present  discooTsey  to  wt  dbwm 
in  this  placC,  th^  present  temper  and  ditposition of  bothbrntef 
of  pArKatnent,  that  ii  may  be  the  less  wondered  al,  that  mo  fro 
digious  am  slieraiion  sbottld  be  mads  in  so  sbori  a  times  and  the 
grown  fallen  so  low,  that  it  couM  neither  support  itself  and  its 
own  majesty^  nor  those  who  would  appear  iaitbfu}  to  it.  Of 
the  House  of  Peers,  the  great  .contrivers  and  designers  were, 
iir^ty  the  Earl  of  Bedford,  a  wise  inan,  and  of  too  great  and 
plentiful  a  fortune,  to  wish  a  subversiofi  of  the  govrmrnent ; 
and  it  quickly  ^ppeared,  that  he  only  Intended  to  make  himself 
»Bd  im  friends  great  at  court/' 

^^  In  the  House  of  Commons  were  tnany  persons  of  wisdota 
and  gravity,  who^  being  possessed  of  great  and  plendfal  fbr- 
lunes,  tbouch  they  were  not  devoted  enough  to  the  court,  had 
all  imaginable  duty  to  tha  kine*  and  affection  to  the  goTenv- 
nient,  established  by  law  anj-  ancient  custom;  and  without 
doubt  the  major  part  of  that  body  consisted  of  men,  who  had 
no  mind  to  break  the  peace  of  the'ktngdom>  or  to  matfe  any 
considerable  alteraHon  ih  the  govemraeut  of  church  or  ataie;^ 
Sacb  are  the  men  whom  Doctor  Milner  charges  with  a  deli- 
fatraie  design,  of  maasacrinr  ail  the  Irish  papista ! 

The  Irish  rebelHon  had  been  planned  and  oraanrsed  long 
before  it  broke  out*  Even  Mac  Mabort,  the  tStukir  bishop  of 
Raphoe^  acknowledged  before  Mime  members  of  the  piivy 
'COttftciU  that  be  and  others  bad  been  employed  so  earhr  as  the 
year  1634,  to  solicrt  aid  from  the  pope,  the  kings  of  France 
and  Spain^  to  promote  that  rebellion;  and  it  appears  by  Lord 
M'Giiire's  confession,  that  application  had  been  made  jfbr  as« 
aistance  so  early  as  the  year  fd^f  to  Carditlal*  Richelten,  for 
the  purpose  o£  forwarding  that  design.  Hugh  Oge  M^Mabon, 
arebel  leader,  who  was  arrested  in  Dublin  on  the  night  of  the 
S3d  of  October,,  in  wbicfa-  the  insurrection  tbere  was  to  have 
taken  place,  confessed,  tbt^  aU  ihs  krdsf  and  gentkmen  m  thti 
Hmgdam  tlUt  were  fapUh^  were  engaged  in  the  piotj  thai  on 
that  very  day  all  the' forts  and  strong  places  in  Ireland  wonld 
be  taken,  thsrt  Lord  M'Ouire,  and  several  other  Irish  genHe* 
men^  were  come  op  to  Dublin  to  seiase  the  castle,  and  thai 
they  were  to  be  joined  by  twenty  persons  from  each  county. 
Hia  evidence  waa  confirmed  by  that  of  Owen  O'ConnoUy,  who 
cbclamlj  that  M'Mabon  had  owned  to  him,  that  the  Irish  had 
prepared  men  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  to  destroy  all  the 
Eoglisb  that  night*  Lord  M'Guire  acknowledged  in  bid  cob^ 
fesflioD,  that  he  knew  of  the  plot  so  early  as  the  month  of 
January,  iMO^vand  that  application  had  been  made  to  foreign 
princes  for  assistance  towards  engaging  the  nation  in  a  war. 
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Hugh  0*Reilly,  of  the  county -of  Down,  Edmund  O'Jun- 
nagb,  of  the  county  of  Antrim,  Maurice  M'Credoni,'  of  the 
county  of  Tyrone,  and  James  Hallahan,  of  the*  county  of 
Armagh,  ail  papists,  declared  upon  oath,  that  the  priests, 
Jesuits,  and  friars  of  England,  Ireland,  Spain,  and  other  foreign 
countries,  had  been  the  projectors  and  contrivers  of  that  re)>eU 
lion,  and  that  they  had  been  six  years  in  making  preparations 
for  it.  All  these  depositions  arc  to  be  found  in  Temple,  Bor- 
lase.  Nelson,  and  Warner,  of  which  the  originals  are  in  the 
library  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 

The  confederate  catholics  assembled  at  Kilkenny,  consistinfl| 
of  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  bishops  of  their  order,  assumed 
the  forms,  and  usurped  all  the  powers  and  functions  of  the 
legislative  and  executive  departments  of  the  state,  having  a 
speaker  or  prolocutor,  with  a  great  seal,  to  authenticate  all 
*  their  acts  of  sovereignty,  and  their  credentials,  in  all  their 
negotiations  with  foreign  princes,  to  Whom  they  sent,  and 
from  whom  they  received  ambassadors.  They,  levied  mqney, 
raised  a  large  body  of  forces,  of  which  they  appointed  Viscount 
Gormanstown  commander  in  chief,  with  four  provincial  gene* 
rals  under  him.  They  carried  on  a  most  destructive  war  for 
many  years,  in  the  course  of  which  they  offered  Ireland  to  the 
pope,  the  kings  of  France  and  Spain ;  and  they  finally  in* 
vested  the  DiiKe  of  Lorraine  with  it,  sooner  than  submit  to 
their  liege  sovereign.  When  all  their  eflbrts  to  expel  the 
Marquis  of  Orniond,  the  king's  viceroy,  by  arms,  proved  un- 
successful, they  accomplished  it  by  ordering  their  bishops  to 
issue  an  excommunication  against  any  persons  who  should  in 
any  manner  abet  or  assist  him;  which  they  did  on  the  1 2th 
of  August,  1650,  at  Jamestown.  During  this  dreadful  war, 
the  flame  of  rebellion  was  fanned. by  a  number  oT  missionaries 
from  Rome,  particularly  by  Rinucemi,  the  pope's  nuncio,  ain 
intemperate  fanatic,  who,  with  the  ecdesiastical  congregation, 
'  issued,  '^  a  decree  of  excommunication  against  such  persons 
as  should  adhere  td  the  late  peace  (made  in  1646)  and  bear 
arms  for  ilu  bneiics  of  Ireland^  and  do  aid  and  assist  them  J* 
Though,  the  old  Irish  papists,  and  the  English*  of  the  pale, 
had  been  ever  hostile  to  each  other,  they  united  in  this  war 
against  the  king's  government. 

Lord  Orrery  observes  on  this,  "  jthe  union  of  the  old  Irish 
papists  and  the  English,  which  the  Pope  himself  eould  not 
effect,  the  dethroning  his  Majesty  has  accomplished.  Tbey 
who  could  never  concur  in  any  thing  else,  agree  in  this,  and 

*  lliat  is,  of  English  blood,  but  bom  in  Ireland. 
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it  19  the  very  bond  of  their  iniquity.  I  will  say  no  more  on 
this  subject,  but  that  Herod  and  i^ilate  could  be  friends  when 
it  was  to  crucify  Christ  *." 

In  the  year  1646,  they  conchided  a  peace  with  the  Marquis 
of  Ormond,  which,  by  a  proclamation,  they  ordered  all  per- 
sons to  obey  and  submit  to,  and  yet  they  treacherously  at* 
tacked  him  soon  after,  when^  on  the  faith  of  that  peace,  he 
was  leaving  Dublin  ;  and  they  bound  one  of  their  generals, 
Preston,  hy  an  oath,  <<  toexercise  all  acts  of  hostility  against 
the  Marquis  of  Ormond  and  his  party,  and  to  help,  advise 
with  council,  and  assist  in  that  service^  the  lieutenant  general 
of  Ulster,  employed  in  the  same  expedition/' 

After  all  this,  Doctor  Milner  boasts  of  the  loyalty  of  the 
Irbh  catholics,  and  pretends  that  Swift  speaks  thus  of  them  in 
the  8th  volume  of  his  works,  p.  52,  Dublin  edition.  '*  They 
never  attempted  to  fight  against,  to  imprison,  to  betray,  to  sell, , 
to  brin^  to  tfial,'  or  to  murder  their  king.  They  lost  their 
estates  in  the  great  rebellion,  for  Jigbting  in  defence  of  tbeir 
lingi  whilst  the  schismatics,  who  cut  off  the  father's  head,  and 
forced  the  son  to  fly  for  his  life,  obtained  grants  of  their  estates. 
Thus  they  gained  by  their  rebellion,  what  the  catholics  lost  by 
their  loyalit/f,"  There  is  no  such  passage,  to  be  found  in 
Swift,  and  even  if  he  had  made  such  assertions,  they  are  ob-* 
viously  unfounded^. 

Aft.er  the  restoration,  the  leaders  in  that  dreadful  rebellion 
had  thehardened  audacity  to  approach  the  throne,  to  implore 
the  royal  favour  and  protection,  in  consideration  of  tbeir  loy- 
alty, az|d  a  restoration  of  their  estates,  of  which  they  said  that 
they  bad  been  deprived,  for  their  firm  attachment  to  his  father; 
but  the  king,  justly  incensed  at  their  effrontery  and  dissimula- 
tion, declared,  '*  he  was  infinitely  satisfied  that  the  Irish 
(papists)  deserved  tbeir  sufferings,  and  he  sharply  reproved  the 
deputies  for  daring  to  appear  Mfore  him  with  so  much  guilt 

*  Answer  to  Peter  Walsh's  letter. 

t  They  presented  two  addresses  to  the  Rump  Parliament,  (that 
cot  off  the  King*8  head)  in  1652,  in  which  they  expressed  t/uir  con" 
stani  good  qfection  to  U,  and  that  tkey  put  their  consciences,  lives, 
und  fortunes,  as  in  a  sanctuary,  under  it. 

%  Dr.  M.  says,  in  jp.  227  of  his  Ecclesiastical  Democracy,  *•  The 
same  disinterested  principle  of  loyalty,  which  made  the  great  body  of 
the  catholics  spend  their  blood  and  treasure  in  defence  of  their  sove- 
reign (Charles  I.)  kept  them  steady  in  the  same  cause,  in  spite  of 
rm>ubled  cruelties  and  confiscations,  during  the  remainder  of  the  life 
of  this  ill-fated  prince,  and  during  the  unsuccessful  st^ruggle  and  exile 
of  his  son  and  successor. 
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vpoo  tbtnti  Md  fotind  them  for  e?er  his  presence  and-ceon*.'' 
Dor  rcMkm  will  6tid  the  whoie  of  tbia  minutely  dcscriM  in 
p.  497  of  our  18th  volume. 

Doctor  MWneff'  in  p.  44,  iffid  his  cKicjple,  if>  p«  199|  of  his 
Hitendcd  speech^  boast  of  the  opiiiioiw  of  foreign  rniiversitie^ 
ebtaiMd  in  Ike  ye»f  17S»,  that  the  ckum  of  the  Pope  to  teis-  . 
pon^)  honour^  his  pouter  to  abAolre  from  oaihs  tateen  to  m 
bei«cical  governiKttniv  tod  die  extirpatioi»  of  btrefics,  were 
not  tenets  of  the  Romish  church.  We  proved  the  contrary  ia 
p.  995  of  our  99th  voJuoie,  and  ir6  bopoy  tbai  we  hare  done 
ru  in  a  satisfactory  maAner  in  these  atriclures.  The  English  ^ 
government  must  therefore  hare  becm-grossly  imposed  ujratt 
in  giving  atiy  credit  to  their  opinions. 

i%s  Sir  John  C  Htppisley  is  in  the  habit  of  receiving  pve* 
kceions  on  the  christian  doctrine,  from  bi$  pioua  preceptor, 
Doctbr  M.,  we  would  recommend  to  bia  perusal,  for  ibe  sake 
of  edification,  the  relation  of  a  miracle  recorded  by  huis  in  a 
paaiphlet  published  in  ISOtt^  by  Keating,  Browne,  and  Co. 
London. 

If  is  briefly  this :  a  woman  of  the  name  of  Winifh^i  Whtte^ 
of  Wolverhampton,  was  reduced  to  such  a  d^ree  of  debibtv, 
bv  a  complication  of  disorders,  that,  unable  to!  move  herself, 
she  wms  carrisd  to  andjrom  bed  like  a  wew-bwn  infant.  As 
her  malady  had  bafRed  the  powers  of  medicine,  aelmiiiiatetTd 
by  the  advice  of  very  able  pnynicians,  she  was  recommended 
by  two  popish  priests,  her  spiritual  guides^  to  repair  10  the 
holy  well  of  her  name^ke  St.  Winifred,  at  HoljrweH,  in 
Flintshire^  with  an  assurance  that  she  wmild  be  restored  to 
perfdcl  health,  by  bathing  in  it,  provided  she- had  feitb  in  her 
sainlship.  She  accordingly  complied,  and  cm  bgrjlrst  tathmff, 
M  kerpelns  and  maladies  quite  Irft  hef ;  and"  she  um9  m  asm 
respect  ^  wall^  ae  io  be  enabled  /a  tc/a/l,  fim^  ortvoek,  memU 
as  ever^  ^The  Doctor  has  certified  this  lo-be  a  true  fwiwle^ 
with  his  signature  and  the  sign  of  the  cross  annexed;  and  he 
therein  states  other  miraeles  wrought  by  the  same  means,  by 
which  some  converts  were  made  to  popery.'  He  tells  ua  also, 
that  in  authenticating  this  miracle,  be  has  acted  according^to 
the  cotiacil  of  Trent,  which  directs,  that  <<  no  new  mingles 
are  to  be  allowed,  unless  with  the  approbation  of  the  btabop, 
who,  as  aoon  as  he  has  made  any  discovery  tbeteof,  is  to  con- 
fer thereon  with  some  theologians  and  other  pious  men,  and 
that  he  is  to  do  what  is  consonant  to  truth,  and  the  fiiith  coch- 
wming  the  same.*'  The  learned  Doctor  makes  the  fotlowtng 
observations  on  these  prodigies.  ^^  I  maintain  that  on  all  such 
occasions  the  cures  have  been  sought  for  and  obtained,  as  oa 

•  Harris's  Fiction  Unmasked^  and  Life  of  Lord  Orrery,  prefixed  to 
his  State  Jjetxm. 
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Ik*  present-  occasfon,   by  supctnatoral  means,  mraneiy,  hf 

trayer,  and  a  strotig  faith  in  the  omnipotence  tf  God,  wittt 
ope  in  the  prayers  oflFered  up  to  God  by  the  blessed  Virgin 
and^.  Wintired/*  *  We  assert,  that  God  is  pleaited  froat 
time  to  tinrc  to  manifest  snpematnral  efects  in  onr  commn- 
nion,  and  that  exchismly  in  our  communion  $*'  and  that  mira* 
efcs  <<  dkarly  point  otit  that  body  of  Christians  amongst  the 
rival  communions,  whieb  tie  divine  Founder  of  Christianity 
svtnctioTts.'^ 

The  Doctor  tfcea  proceeds  to  assure  us,  that  on  the  canoni- 
lation  of  saints,  tlie  anost  aevere  and  jeaioos  scrutiny  is  aiade, 
as  4o  the  pn»ofs  of  their  sanctity. 

We  shall  conclude  with  wishing,  that  the  pious  Doctor  may 
procure  that  honour  for  his  friend  and  disciple.  Sir  John  C.  H» 
as  a  reward  for  the  zeal  which  he  has  manifested  in  the  service 
of  tie.  Doctor  ofUl  Christians,  the  true  Ficar  of  Christ,  and  ibe 
Vicar  of  God  etfon  earth. 

jIn  Introduction  to  Physiological  and  Sjfstematical  Botany,  By 
James  Edward  Smith,  M.D.  F.R.  S.  &c.  Plresident  of  tke 
Linnxan  Society,  pp.556.  ^vo»  15  plates.  14s.  I^nginao  and 
Co.  and  Wliite. 

THE  well  kmemtk  tsdents  and  professional  experience  of  Dr. 
Snuth,  satursdiy  excite  attention  to  any  work  bearing  liisnamt. 
In  many  of  the  votaries  to  botany,  also,  particularly  of  natignd 
botany,  this  emotion  will  necessarily  be  accompanied  with  that  ef 

ffititude  to  a  man  whose  uniform  apd  unceasing  labourshave 
tended  to  make  known  the  vegetable  beauties  and  riches  «f 
Us  native  country  and  Iver  colonies.  The  present  work*  ibare- 
fo»>  must  be  considered  as  another  and  not  imsuooessfol  leffbrc 
of  our  author  to  dissemiaaute  a  knowled^  of  his  fxvoorite  science, 
.and  im  nsider  k  not  merely  more  famUiar,  but  more  useful  to 
.the  generality  of  readers.  'Vegetable  physiology,  indeed,  al- 
though Dr.  8.  will  not  allow  it  to  include  the  whole  of  what  can 
properly  be  called  the  science  of  botany,  must  nevertheless  be 
considered  as  embracing  the  most  scientificpartof  it,  as  nomen- 
clature and  classification  mij  be  referred  to  language  and  me- 
chanical order.  In  justice,  howevery  to  this  pleasing  study, 
whidi  certainly  teaches  its  professors  to  '<  look  throaigh  nature 
1^  to  Nat^r«'s  G«d,"  we  must  notice  some  of  the  author's  pne^ 
feory  recoouoendatioos.  After  observing  very  justly,  that  thei« 
IS  really  fio  one  work  in  the  English  language,  which  i%  adaptec- 
to  lie  use  of  tyros  *«  in  that  very  pleasing  and  instructive  psut  of 
l»tany,  the  anatomy  and  physiology  of  plants,'^  Rose's  Ele- 
ments, wi  "Darwin'^  Phytologi^,  being  confined  to  that  of 
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adepts,  DnS.  states  his  opinion  of  the  necessity  and  use  of  an 
intx^uctory  publication  which  <'  might  be  capable  of  leadk^ 
into  the  depths  of  botanical  philosophy,  whether  physiolo^ca^ 
systematical,  or  critical,  any  student  who  shoidd  oe  desmMis 
of  proceeding  so  far.*'  We  perfectly  concur  with  him,  that 
there  is  more  vanity  than  science  dbplayed  by  these  botanists 
who  have  been  most  forward  in  prop<mng  alterations  in  the 
Jjinnaean  arrangements.  <'  Speculative  alterations  in  an  artifi- 
cial system  are  endless,  and  scarcely  answer  any  more  useful 
purpose  than  changing  the  order  of  letters  in  an  alphabet.** 

*'  The  illustration  of  the  liancan  system  of  clasiification,  (continiKS 
Dr.  S. )  is,  however,  bat  a  small  part  of  my  aim.  To  explain  and 
to  apply  to  practice  those  beautiful  principles  of  method^  iurrangement, 
and  discriminatioD,  which  render  botany  not  merely  ati  amuaement, 
a  motive  for  talung  air  and  exercise,  or  an  assistance  to  many  other  arts 
and  sciences, but  a  school  for  the  mental  powers,  an  alluring  incitement 
for  the  young  mind  to  try  its  growing  strength,  and  a  confirmatioa 
of  the  most  enlightened  understanding  in  some  of  itssublimest,  most  im"- 
portant  truths.  Thst  every  path  tending  to  ends  so  desirable  may  be  ac- 
cessible, I  have  not  confined  myself  to  systematical  subjects,  wide  and  va* 
nous  as  they  are,  but  I  have  introduced  the  anatomy  and  pbysioloonf  of 
plantsto  the  botanical  student,  wishing  to  combine  all  these  several  ob« 
jects;  tofar^  at  least,  that  those  who  do  not  cultivate  them  all,  may  be 
sensible  of  the  value  of  each  in  itself.  I  have  treated  of  pfapiological  and 
anatomical  subjects  in  the  first  place,  because  a  true  knowledge  of  the 
^ructure  and  parts  of  plants  seems  necessary  to ^  the  right  understand* 
ine  of  botanical  arrangement ;  and  I  trust  the  most  superficial  reader 
will  here  find  enough  for  that  purpose,  even  though  he  should  not  be 
led  to  pursue  these  subjects  further  by  himself.  I  have  every  wtere 
ttmed  at  familiar  illustraiions  and  examples,  referring,  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, to  plants  of  easy  acquisition. 

'•  Of  the  benefits  of  natural  science  in  the  improvement  of  many 
arts,  no  one  doubts.  Our  food,  our  physic,  our  luxuries,  are  improved 
by  it*  By  the  inquiries  of  the  curious,  new  acquisitions  are  made  in 
remote  countries,  and  our  resources  of  various  kinds  are  aunnented. 
The  skill  of  Linnaeus  by  the  most  simple  observation,  founded, 
however,  on  scientific  principles,  taught  his  countrymen  lo  destroy 
an  insect,  the  cantharis  navaiis,  which  had  cost  the  Swedish  govern- 
ment many  thousand  pounds  a  year,  by  its  ravages  on  the  timberof  one 
dock-yard  only.  After  its  metamorphoses,  and  the  season  when  the 
fly  laid  its  eggs,  were  known,  all  its  ravages  were  stopped  by  immersing 
the  timber  m  water  during  that  period.  One  man,  in  our  days,  by 
his  scientific  skill  alone,  has  given  the  bread-fruit  to  the  West  Indies, 
and  his  country  justly  honours  his  character  and  pursuits.  All  thts 
is  acknowledged ;  we  are  no  longer  in  the  infancy  of  science,  in  which 
its  utility,  not  having  been  proved,  might  be  doubted,  nor  is  it  for 
this  that  I  contend.  I  would  recommend  botany  for  its  own  sake. 
I  have  often  alluded  to  its  benefits  as  a  mcntd  exercise,  nor  can  any 
study  exceed  it  in  raising  curiosity,  gratifying  a  taste  for  beauty  dfid 
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higenuity  of  contrivance^  or  sharpening  the.  powen  of •  dUcnznina* 
don*  What,  then^  can  be  better  adapted  to  youitg  pei-soos  ?  The  chief 
use  of  a  great  part  of  our  education  is  no  other  than  what  I  hare  just 
mentioned.  Tlie  languages  and  the  mathematics,  however  valuabfeia 
themselves^  when  acquired^  are  even  more  so^  as  they  train  the  youthful 
mind  to  thought  and  observation.  In  Sweden,  natural  history  is  the 
study  of  the  schools^  by  which  men  rise  to  preferment ;  and  there  are 
no  people  with  more  acute  and  bettrr-regulated  minds  than  the 
Swedes.  Another  idea  is  indeed  worthy  to  mix  in  the  pure  contem. 
plation  of  nature,  the  anticipation  of  the  pleasure  we  may  have  to 
bestow  on  kindred  minds  with  our  own,  in  sharing  with  them  our  dis- 
coveries and  our  acquisitions.  This  is  truly  an  object  worthy  of  a 
good  man,  the  pleasure  of  communicating  virtuous,  disinterested  plea« 
sure  to  those  who  have  the  same  tastes  with  ourselves ;  or  of  guiding 
young  ingenuous  minds  to  worthy  pursuits  5  and  facilitating  their  ac* 
quisition  of  what  we  have  already  obtained.  The  natural  history  of 
anixnals,  in  many  respects  even  more  interesting  than  botany  to  man, 
as  an  animated  being,  and  more  striking  in  some  of  the  phenomena 
which  it  displays,  is  in  other  points  less  pleasing  to  a  tender  and  delicate 
mind.  In  botany  all  is  elegance  and  delight ;  no  painful,  disgusting, 
uahealthy  experiments,  or  inquiries,  are  to  be  made.  Its  pleasures 
spring  up  under  our  feet,  and  as  we  pursue  them,  reward  us  with 
health  and  serene  satisfaction.  None  but  the  most  foolish  and  depraved 
could  derive  any  thing  from  it  but  what  is  beautiful,  or  pollute  its 
lovely  scenery  with  unamiable  or  unhallowed  images.  Those  who  do 
so,  either  from  corrupt  taste  or  malicious  design,  can  be  compared  only 
to  the  fiend  entering  into  the  garden  of  Eden." 

The  contents  of  the  chapters  in  this  volume,  which  by  some 
strange  omission  are  not  inserted,  will  convey  to  the  reader  a 
tolerably  accurate  idea  of  the  various  and  interesting  subjects 
discussed.  1  hese  are  **  Distinctions  between  animals,  vegetables, 
and  fossils  9  on  the  vital  principle  essential  to  the  two  former; 
definition  of  natural  history,  particularly  botany ;  of  the  general 
texture  of  plants;  of  the  cuticle  or  epidermis,  cellular  integument, 
}>ark,  wood,  medula  or  pith,  sap^vessels  and  course  of  the  sap,  with 
Mr.Knight's  theory  of  vegetation;  sap  and  insensible  perspiration; 
secreted  fluids  of  plants ;  grafting ;  heat  of  the  vegetable  body ; 
process  of  vegetation  ;  cotyledons ;  root,  and  its  dinerent  kinds ; 
stems  and  stdks  of  plants  ;  buds  ;  leaves,  their  situation,  figure, 
&c.;  functions  of  leaves;  fufcra,  or  appendages  to  a  plant ;  efflo- 
rescence, or  mode  of  flowering,  and  its  various  forms  ;  flower 
and  fruit  ;  fructification,  nectarium,  corolla,  seeds,  &c.  pecu- 
liar functions  of  the  stamens  and  pistils,  with  the  experiments 
and  observations  of  Linnaeus  and  others ;  diseases  of  plants, 
particularly  as  illustrative  of  their  vital  principle ;  systematical 
arrangement  of  plants ;  natural  and  artificial  methods ;  genera, 
species,  varieties,  and  nomenclature  ;  Linnxan  artificial  system, 
iplassesj  and  orders }  pahnsej  and  preparatiQn  of  ^  herbarium." 
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TheM  subjects  evidently  embrace  the  whole  of  Ae  vegetaUc 
kingdom^  begioning  very  propexiy  with  definitkms  of  the  ele- 
mentary principles.  Dr,  Smith  adopts  the  distinction  or  defi- 
nition of  Mirbel  on  Vegetables.  **  That  plants  alone  have  a 
power  of  deriving  nourishment^  though  not  indeed  exclusivelyj 
from  inorganic  matter,  mere  earths,  salts,  or  airs^  substances 
certainly  incapable  of  serving  as  food  for  animals,  the  latter 
only  feeding  on  what  b  or  has  been  organized  matter,  either  oC 
a  vegetable  or  animal  nature  ;  so  that  it  should  sean  to  be  the 
effice  of  vegetaUe  life  alone  to  transform  dead  matter  into  or*- 
ganized  and  living  bodies."  Burning  is  recommended  as  tbe 
test  for  discriminating  behveoi  vegetables  and  corals  or  co* 
rallines,  the  smell  of  the  latter  discovering  their  aninial  affi« 
nity. 

Dr.  Smith  divides  that  part  of  natural  history  called  botany 
into  three  branches ;  **  1st,  The  physiology  ofplants,  or  a  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  functions  of  theur  Afferent  parts;  2dly» 
the  systematical  arrangement  and  denomination  of  their  several 
kinds  i  and  Sdly,  their  economical  or  radical  properties.  All  these 
objects  should  be  kept  in  view  by  an  intelligent  botanist.  The 
two  first  are  of  ef>sential  service  to  each  other,  and  the  bit 
is  only  to  be  pursued,  with  any  certainty,  by  such  as  are  versed 
in  the  other  two.  The  present  publication  15  intended  to  ex- 
plain the  fundamental  principles  of  them  all,  with  as  much 
practical  illustration  as  may  be  necesszlry  for  those  who  wish  to 
become  well  acquainted  with  this  delightful  science**  The  ana- 
logies between  the  animal  and  vegetable  cuticle  or  epidermis 
•re  examined,  and  that  of  the  aloes  plant,  which  will  Ee  for 
«nany  weeks  in  the  sun  without  drying,  and  yet  when  partly 
dry,  •  will  become  plump  again  in  a  few  hours  if  plunged  into 
water,  is  considered  as  peculiarly  adapted  for  sandy  dry  soik 
and  ditches  in  tropical  regions.  In  the  cuticle  of  many  plaots 
silcK  has  been  found,  and  Mr.  Davy  has  found  it  in  some 
English  grasses.  The  cuticle  of  the  common  nettle  is  eaEtended 
into  rigid  faairs^or  bristles,  which  are  perforated  and  contain  a 
venomous  fluid.  The  cork-tree,  common  maple,  ;md  Dmth 
elm,  are  covered  with  a  spongy  substance,  familiar  as  coik. 
Under  the  cellular  integument  exists  the  bark,  in  wiiich  the 
pectthar  virtues  or  qualities  of  .particular  plants  chiefly  reside  ; 
as  the  resin  of  the  fir  and  juniper,  the  astringent  or  tanning 
principle  of  the  oak  and  wiflow.  fn  treating  of  Ae  bark  firom 
actual  observation,  the  author  bears  a  voluntary  testimony  to  Ae 
adva^^tages  derived  from  the  late  Mr.  Forsythc's  method  <UF 
plastering  any  wounds  or  defects  in  trees.  We  notice  this  more 
particularly,  that  many  invidious  haIf-iiifon»ed  persons  hsee 
lately  attempted  to  cast  a  ridicule  oii  the  process.    Subeeqvezit 
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fsperiments^  indeed^  have  tended  to  confirm  the  utility  of  tht 
simple  means  used  by  Forsythe  for  recovering  the  wounded 
bark  of  trees*   The  idea  suggested  by  Darwki  in  his  Pbyiologia^ 
that  what  have  been  takenfor  air-vessels  are  really  absorbents, 
and  destined  to  nourish  the  plant,  is  perfectly  reconcileable  with 
the  same  facts;    Mr.  Kjiight,  in  our  author^s  estimation,  has  im- 
proved on  this  doctrine,  so  as  to  ^  establish  no  less  than  an 
.  entirely  new  theory  of  vegetation,  by  which  the  real  use  and 
functions  of  the  principal  organs  of  plants  are  now  for  the  fir^ 
time  satisfilctorily  explained?'    Dr.  Smith,  however,  will  be 
somewhat  diswpointed  to  £nd.  Mr.  Knight  himself,   in  the 
ndlosophical  Transactions  of  the  present  year,  raising  6om« 
doubts    respecting    the  accuracy    of  this    theory,    especially 
in   what  relates  to  the  functions  of  the  alburnum.    Ther« 
is  yet  ample  £eld  for  investigation  in  this  subject,  which  has 
been  so  ably  and  so  successfully  pursued  by  this  great  vegetable 
phpiologist.    Dr.  Smith  calls  sap-vessels,  those  comprehending 
the  common  tubes  of  the  alburnum,  and  the  central  vessels  ot 
Knight,  which  are  analogous  to  the  arteries  of  animals  ;  o:^ 
rather,  they  are  this  stomach,  lacteals,  and  arteries  all  in  one  \  for 
he  conceives  it  to  be  an  error  in  Darwin,  ^*  to  call  by  thia 
Bame  the  vessels  which  contain  the  peculiar  secretions  of  tha 
plant.     These  sap-  vessels,  no  dSubt,  absorb  the  nutriticnis  fluids 
;tforded  by  the  soil,  in  which,  possibly,  as  they  pass  through  the 
root,  some  change  analogous  to  digestion  may  .take  ^ce/'. 
This  conclusion,  however,  is  rather  analogous  and  conjectural^ 
ihan  founded  on  experiment ;  for  it  presumes,  that  all  the  nou- 
rishment of  plants  is  received  by  the  roots,  although  it  is  well 
known  that  the  leaves  have  some  concern  in  this  important  of- 
fice.    Experiments  are  yet  wanted  to  establish  these  facts,;^  or 
rather  opinions,  on  an  indisputable  basis. 

In  treating  of  the  insensible  perspiration  and  irritability  (or, 
as  he  now  calls  h,  excital/iliiy)  .cS  ^utiti,  the  discovay  of  which* 
first  made  him  known  to  the  philoso^cal  world,  Dr.  Smith 
very  jirettily  accounts  for  the  greater  Vivacity,   i^  we  may  so 
term  it,  of  plants  in'  spring  than  in  autumn,  by  alleging,  that 
their  excitability  has  accunmlated  during  the  supeiision  of  ve- 
getation in  winter.     This  he  applies  to  explain  why  plants  bud 
m  spring,  when  the  temperature  is  lower  than  in  autumn,  when 
they  generally  decline  or  become  torpid.     Th^  same  '"  princi- 
i  pie  accounts  for  the  occasional  flowmg  of  the  sap  in  autumn^. 
[after  a  sUght  frost.    Such  a  premature  cold  increases  the  sensi- 
itility  of  thq  plant  to  any  warmth  that  may  follow,  and  pror 
IJbees,    in  a  de^ee,  the  same  state  of  its  constitution  as  exist* 
ijafter  the  longer  and  severer  ccrfd  of  winter.*'   The  Doctor  adds 
imother  ilhistration  from  the  animal  kin^ojn.     "  JEvery  one 
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conversant  with  labonnng  cattle,  must  have  observed,**  says  het 
^  how  much  sooner  they  are  exhausted  by  the  warm  days  df 
autumn,  when  the  nights  are  cokL,  than  in  much  hotter  weather 
in  summer  \  and  this  is  surely  from  the  same  cause  as  the  au^ 
tumnal  "flowing  of  the  vegetable  sap.**  This  explanation  is  at 
kast  ingenious  and  plausiUe.  We  were  surprized  to  see  the 
author  gra\ely  statii^  that  ^'  the  sap  or  lymph  of  most  plants  in 
the  spring  soon  undergoes  fnrmeniatkm  and  putrefaction^^*  terms 
which  certainly  convey  erroneous  ideas  of  the  hct  %  and  how- 
ever the  former  may  be  tolerable,  the  latter  is  surely  alogether 
inadmissible.  We  must  also  be  pardoned  for  our  skqitidsm,  on 
the  reported  estimate  of  the  evaporation  of  the  cornelian  cherry- 
tree  {Comus  Maseula).  **  The  quantity  of  fluid  (we  are  tdd 
by  Duhamel)  wtdch  evaporates  from  it  in  the  course  of  twenty- 
Ibur  hours,  is  nearly  equal  to  twice  the  weight  of  the' whole 
shrub!*'  /The  various  secretions  of  plants,  such  as  gums^ 
resins,  mucilage,  sugar,  &c.  has  frmushed  the  .author  with 
curious  and  interesting  observations  for  a  very  amusmg  chapter. 
^'  It  is  curious  to  observe,''  be  remarks,  "  not  only  the  various 
secretions  of  different  t>l^ts,  or  families  of  plants,  by  which  they 
differ  from  each  other  in  taste,  smelly  qualities^  and  medical  virt\iet, 
but  also  their  great  number  and  striking  difference,  frequently  in  the 
asne  plant.    Of  this  the  peach-tree  offers  a  familiar  example.    The 

£m  of  this  tree  is  mild  and  mucilaginous.    The  bark,  leaves,  an4 
wers,  abound  with  a  bitter  secretion  of  a  purgative  and  rather  daa« 
gerous  quality,  than  which  nothing  can  be  more  distinct  froni  the 

fum.     The  fruit  is  replete,  not  only  with  acid,  mucilage,  and  sugar, 
ut  with  its  own  peculiar  aromatic  and  highly  volatile  secretion,  ela- 
borated within  itself,  on  which  its  fine  flavour  depends.     How  far  are 
we  still  from  understanding  the  whole  anatomy  ot  the  vegetable  body* 
which  can   create  and  keep  separate  such  distinct  and   discordant 
subltances  !     Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  secretion  of  flinty 
earth  by  plants,  which,  though  never  suspected  till  within  a  f<^w  yeara, 
appears  to  me  well  ascertained.     A  substance  is  found  in  the  hollowr 
stem  of  the  bamboo  {jhundo  bambas,  L.  the  Nastos  of  Theophiaftos) 
called  Tabaxir  or  Tabasheer,  which  is  supposed  in  the  East  Indies 
(probably  because  it  is  rare  and  difficult  of  acquisition,  like  the  ioia« 
ginary  stone  in  the  head  of  a  toad,)  to  be  endowed  with  ektraordinary 
virtues.  Some  of  it  brought  to  £nglaTid,    underwent  a  chemical  exa* 
mination,  and  proved,  as  uearly  as  possible,  pure  flint.  Common  wheat 
straw,  when  burnt,  is  found  to  contain  a  portion  of  flinty  earth,    in 
the  form  of  a  most  exquisite  powder,   and  this  accounts  for  the  utx* 
lity  of  burnt  straw  in  giving  the  last  polish  to  marble.     How  great  is 
the  contrast  between  this  production,  if  it  be  a  secretion,  of  the  tea. 
der  vegetable  frame,    and  those  exhalations   which  constitute    tbe 
perfume  of  flowers  1     One  is  among  the  most  permanent  substaiiGea. 
in  nature,  an  ineredient  in  tlie  phmxval  mountains  of  the  globe,    the  \ 
oAer  the  invisibkj  untangible  breath  of  a  moment!     The  odour  of 
plants  is  uiiquestioBjibly  of  a.rttinous  nature,  a  volatile  essential  «mL'! 
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nd  fCTeral  phenomena  atteoding  it  well  deserve  auentton  and  connf  , 
iideratioo.*' 

Of  the  colouring  matter  of  fruits,  we  know  as  little  as  we  do 
pf  their  secretions ;  it  is  doubtless  owin?  to  modifications  of 
oxygen  and  carbon,  but  in  what  proportion  has  hitherto  baf- 
fled conjecture.     The  juices  of  some  fungi,  as  boletus,  bovinus 
and  agaricus  deliciosiis^  change  immediately  on  exposure  to  the 
air,   from  yellow  to  dark  blue  or  ereen ;  the  juice  of  the  indigo 
plant  is  known  to  owe  its  deep  blue  entirely  to  the  absorption 
of  oxygen ;  and  the  colouring  matter  of  raspberries  is  blue 
turned  red  by  the  acid  of  the  fruk.     The  oxalic  and  acetous 
acids  only  are  the  products  of  plants.    In  treating  of  the  heat  of 
vegetables,  and  particularly  of  the  effects  of  temperature  on 
buds,   Dr.^^S.  appears  to    be  rather  too  philosophical  in  his 
explanations.  **  When  buds,'*  he  says,  ^'  begin  to  expand,  they 
become  vastly  more  sensible :"  Very  true ;  not  so  what  follows. 
^  Nor  is  this  owing,  as  vulgarly  supposed,  merely  to  the  greats 
power  of  the  cold  to  penetrate  throiJigh  their  opening  buds.     It 
must  penetrate  equaUv  through  them  in  the  course  of  long  and 
severe  winter  frosts,  wnich  are  never  known  to  injure  them.  The 
txtremriypemkioos  effects,  thepe£ore>  of  cold  on  opening  buds, 
can  only  be  attribmed  to  the  increased  susceptibility  of  the  vital 
IMincipie,  after  it  has  been  revived  by  the  warmth  of  spring. '^ 
JNow  we  would  ask  the  learned  Doctor,  if  he  does  not  think  that 
coid,  which  is  demonstrated  to  be  as  reflexible  as  heat,  may 
act  mechanically  upon  the  expanded  bud,  and  retard  or  obsti*uct 
the  circulation,  of  its  fluids  i    The  preceding  remark  of  their 
bearing  uninjuirad  the   severe  winter  frosts,  is  evidently  an 
oversight,  as  they  e<ist  during  that  period  only  in  embryo,  and 
of  course  are  shielded  from  the  external  cold.     In  a  subsequent 
page,  the  author  remarks,  that  *"  buds  resist  cold  only  till  they 
begin  to  grow,"  that  is,  till  they  expand  a  surface  on  which  the 
atmospheric  cold  can  impinge,  and  thereby  obstruct  their  circu- 
lation*   Without,  therefore,  having  recourse  to  any  refined  spe* 
culations  on  increased  susceptibility,  or  mysterious  action  of  the 
vital  principle,  the  vulgar  opinion  in  this  case  is  the  more  sim- 
ple, and   also  the  more   philosophical,  though  not  quite  cor* 
rect,  as  the  cold  does  not  acquire  **  greater  power"  but  oiily  a 
greater  field  of  action.     Dr.  S.  is  much  more  correct  in  his. 
illustration  of  the  nature  and  exertions  of  the  roots  of  trees. 

'*  When  a  tree  happens  to  grow  from  seed  on  a  wall,  it  has  be^n 
observed,  on  arriving  at  a  certain  size,  to  stop  for  a  while,  ai«d  send 
down  a  root  to  the  ground.  As  soon  as  this  root  was  est<iblished  in 
the  soil,  the  tree  continued  hicreasing  to  a  large  magnitude.  Here 
the  vital  powers  of  the  tree  not  beinc;  adequate,  from  scanty  nourish- 
ment, to  the  usual  annual  degree  of  increase  in  the  branches,  w^re 
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fccimiukted  in  the  VPot^  which  therefore  W9»  excited  to  an  extra* 
ordinary  exertion,  in  its  own  natural  direction,  downward.  There  it 
no  occasion  then  to  suppose,  as  some  have  done,  that  the  tree  had 
any  information  of  the  store  of  food  at  the  foundation  of  the  wall,  and 
voluntarily  sent  down  its  root  to  obtain  it  j  nor  is  it  wonderful  that 
fhe  Author  of  life  should  provide. for  it  as  effectually  as  it  could  for. 
itself)  had  it  really  been  a  reflecting  being.  So  in  the  catee  with  grasses, 
when  the  pkleum  pratense  (or  p.  nodosum)  is  situated  in  a  flactuatiog 
goil,  it  loses,  its  fibtx>us  roots  and  acquires  a  bulbous  one ;  but  on  being 
Itmored  to  ap  entirely  wet  soil  it  again  resumes  its  fibrous  roots.  I 
kave  also  found  the  Alopecurus  geniculaius,  (an  aquatic  plant,  whose 
root  is  naturally  fibrous  and  creeping)  growing  with  an  ovate,  juicy 
bulb  on  the  top  of  a  dry  wall.  Here  1  presume  the  herb,  being 
in  the  first  instance  starved,  by  a  failure  of  the  nutri mental  fluids 
hitherto  conveyed  by  the  water  of  the  soil>  its  growth  would  be  checked^ 
and  when  checked,  the  same  growth  could  not,  as  we  know  by  ob- 
servation oft  vegetation  in  general,  be  instantaneously  renewed.  A 
tiidden  fresh  supply  of  food  would  therefore  cause  an  accnmuiaMon 
of  vital  energy  in  tne  root,  which  would  consequently  resume  a  degree 
df  vigour  and  a  luxuriant  mode  of  growth  not  natural  to  it,  and 
become  bulbous.  Thus  it  requires  a  resource  against  such  checks  m 
future,  and  the  herb  is  preserved  alive^  though  in  a  very  far  less  luxu« 
riant  state  than  when  regularly  and  uniformly  suppUed  with  its  re* 
quisite  nourishment.'' 

la  illustrating  the  nature  of  buds,  Dr.  S..  states,  a  fact  very 
important  to  florists,,  namely,  that  many  exotic  phnts  .culti?al^ 
too  luxuriantly  in  our  gardens,  never  flower  or  siaed  as  they.do 
m  their  native  soil.  A  pot  of  the  Solandra  Grcauiijiora  was 
accidently  l^ft  without  water  in  the  stove  at  Kew,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  luxuriant  growth  of  its  branches  was  greatlycheckedy 
ind  a  flower  came  forth  at  the  extremity  of  each.  Similar 
efleots  may  be  produced  by  as  simple  means.  In  general,  what- 
ever checks  the  luxuriant  production  of  leathu<£>  favours  th« 
.  formation  of  flowers  and  seeds.  Whenever  Dr.  Smith  detaib 
his  own  observations  on  plants,  their  is  a  simplicity  and  per-* 
spicuity  in  his  ma  iner,  which  cannot  foil  *to  please.  The  foU 
lowing  obf  ervations  unfold  some  of  the  curiosa  vegetabiUa. 

"  The  economy  of  the  Sarracenia,  an  American  genus,  of  which 
we  now  know  four  species,  and  of  the  East  Indian  Nepenthes  dtstil'^ 
htoriOf  deserves  particular  attention.  Both  grow  in  bogs,  though 
not  absolutely  in  the  water.  The  former  genus  has  tubukr  leaves 
which  catch  the  rain  like  a  funnel  and  retain  it :  at  least  such  is  the 
nature  of  S.  purpurea.  Curt.  Mag.  t.  849,  whose  margin  se^ms 
dilated  expressly  for  this  purpose,  while  the  orifice  of  the  tubular  part 
just  below  is  contracted  to  restrain  evaporation.  Linnaeus  conceived 
this  plant  to  be  allied  in  constitution  to  Nympfuea^  and  consequently 
to  require  a  more  than  ordinary  supply  of  water^  whicji  its  leaves  were 
calculated  to  catch  and  to  retain,  so  as  to  enable  It  to  live  without 
being  immersed  in  a  river  or  pond.    But  the  considemicin  of  some 
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thcr  fpedeft  feodert  this  hypothesis  very  doubtful*  &  ffavu,  and 
/  more  especially  S*  adunca,  £xot«  Bot*  t.  53.  are  so  constructed 
tiiat  rain  is  nearly  excluded  from  the  hollow  of  their  leaves,  and  yet 
that  part  contains  water,  which  seems  to  be  secreted  by  the  base  of 
each  leaf.  What  then  is  the  purpose  of  this  unusual  contrivance  I 
An  obborvation  communicated  to  me  two  years  ago,  in  the  Botanic 
garden  at  Liverpool,  reema  to  unravel  the  mystery.  An  insect  of  tlie 
Sphex  Of  Ichneumon  \i\ndr  AS  far  as  I  could  learo  Irom  the  description, 
was  «een  by  one  of  the  gardeners  to  drag  several  large  flies  to  th« 
Sarrojcema  adunca^  and,  with  some  difficulty  forcing  them  under 
the  iid  or  cover  of  its  ieaf,  to  deposit  them  in  the  tubuls^  part« 
wbich  was  half  filled  with  water.  All  the  leaves,  on  being  exa tinned, 
were  found  crammed  with  dead  or  drowned  flics.  The  S.  purpurea 
is  usually  observed  to  be  stored  with  putrifying  insects,  whose  swit 
is  perceptible  as  we  pass  the  plant  in  a  garden  ;  for  the  margin  of  it^ 
kaves  is  b'^SPt  witU  inverted  hairs,  which,  like  the  wires  of  a  mouse-^ 
trap,  prnder  it  very  difHcult  for  any  unfortunate  fly,  that  has  fallen' 
into  the  watery  tube,  to  crawl  out  again.  Probably  the  air  evolved 
by  the«e  dead  flip's  may  be  beneficial  to  vegetation,  and  as  fir  as  the 
plant  is  concer"^'.!,  it's  curious  construction  may  be  designed 
to  entrap  them,  while  the  w»i':r  is  provided  to  tempt  ais  well  as  tor 
retain  tkiem.  The  Spkex  or  Ichneuman^  an  insect  of  prey,  stores  tbeas' 
up  iMque<»tionably  for  the  f(>od  of  itself  or  its  progetiy,  probably- 
depositing  its  eggs  in  their  carcases,  as  others  of  the  same  tribe  lay, 
their  e^gs  in  v^iious  cateipilUrs^  which  tJiey  someumes  bury  after^*' 
wards  1X1  the  ground.  Tims  a  doubl;  purj^ose  is  answered;  nor  is  it*, 
the  lea^t  curio  as  circumstance  of  the  wlwile,  that  an  European  insect' 
should  find  out  an  American  plant  in-  a  hot-house,' in  order  to  fulfil 
that  purpose. 

•*  ff  the  above  explanation  of  the  sarracenia  be  admitted,  tliat   of* 
^e  nepentkei  will  not  be  difficult.     Each  leaf  of  this  plant  terrai- 
nate^'is  a  soi^  of  dose-shut  tube,  like  a  tankard,  holding  an  ounce. 
or  two  of  water,  certainly  secreted  through  the  footstalk  of  the 
le^f*  whoise  spirai  coated  vessels  are  unoommoniy  brgeand  numrraus*  * 
The  lid  of  this  tube  either  opens  spontaneously,  or  is  easily  lifted  up 
by  insects,  and  small  worms,  who  £  which]  are  supposed  to  resort  t9 
these*  leaves,  in    search  of  a  purer  beverage   than  the  surrounding 
«wamps  afford'     Rumpbius,  who  has  described  and  figured  the  plants 
says,  *'  various  little  worms  and  insects  crawl  into  the  orifice,  and  die 
in  the  tube,  except  a  certain  small  squillay  or  shrimp,  with  a  protu- 
berant back,  sometimes  met  with,  which  lives  there/'     I  hav.e  no  * 
doubt  tliat  this  shrimp  feeds  on  the  other  insects  and  worms,  and 
that  the  same  purposes  are  answered  in  this  instance  as  in  the  sarta* 
<ettia  ;  probably  the  leaves  of  Dioneea  mwipida,  as  well  a^  of  thli 
I>ros£rw,  Engl.  Bot.,  catch  insects  tor  a  similar  reason/'  p.  i98» 

"We  observe  that  Dr.  S.  was  not  acquainted,  wheji  he  com- 
posed this  Introduction,  with  the  ingenious  researches  of  Mr/ 
£llis  pn  vegetation,  olherwise  he  would  not  Jxav^  retained  the 
philosophical  fancy  of  the  alternate  emi$suia  and  s^b^ ^rption  pf 
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oxygen  and  carbon  by  plants.  He  has  also  committed  some 
other  chemical  errors,  snch  as  the  emission  of  carbonic  acid  ga* 
instead  of  hydrogen  gas  from  water,  which  is  several  times  re- 
peated. But  we  have  a  much  more  serious  objection  to  some  of 
the  observations  on  ^^  generic  names  in  honour  of  botanists,'* 
particularly  on  that  of  Calomtr'iay  by  a  ridiculous  pun  de- 
signed for  Buonaparte  in  France,  although  previoosly  and 
rationally  denominated  Humea,  by  Dr.  S.  hiniself:  and  also, 
the  <'  genus  Bonafartea,  which  at  least  can  possibly  be  admitted 
only  in  honour  of  the  Empress^  and  not  of  her  cottsort,  who 
has  no  botanical  pretensions! !!"  As  botanists  and  as  men,  we 
confess  we  could  not  read  this  sentence,  written  by  an  English- 
man too,  without  blushing  for  the  honourable  purity  of  science, 
and  the  interests  of  society.  We  disclaim  all  national  or  poli- 
i^ical  prejudice  as  utterly  incompatible  with  the  least  ray  of 
science,  but  we  should  also  disclaim  and  even  reprobate  science 
itself,  did  it  ever  operate  against  the  interests  of  genuine 
morality.  How  Dr.  S.  could  deliberately  ascribe  the  honour 
of  the  name  of  a  botanical  genus,  to  a  <<  common  prostitute," 
whom  he  is  pleased  to  denominate  ^^  empress,**  we  are  at  a  kns 
to '  coi^ecture,  unless  he  wished  to  render  botanical  nomen- 
clature truly  contemptible  to  every  friend  of  female  virtue.  To 
Napoleon  we  have  not  the  least  objection,  if  any  botanical  pan- 
der thinks  proper  to  apply  his  name  ;  but  we  can  assure  Dr.  S* 
on  the  authority  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  this  same  woman's  bo- 
tanists, that  however  smart  in  many  other  respects,  she  knows 
ncibing  of  botanical  science!  Besides,  Madame  Beauhamds 
has  no  other  daim  to  the  title  of  Buonaparte,  than  that  of  being 
a  concubine  to  a  man  of  that  name,  as  it  is  certain  that  no  legal 
imion  was  ever  solemnized  between  them  according  to  the  rites 
of  any  civilized  community.  We  do  therefore  appeal  to  Dr. 
S.  as  a  truly  good  moral  man,  and  a  christian,  to  cancel  the  leaf 
containing  such  a  name,  and  thereby  avoid  every  possibility  of 
pollutingscience,andthechaste  minds  of  Englishwomen,  withsuch 
abominations.  Frenchmen  may  for  a  time  use  such  appellations, 
but  most  assuredly  no  other  countrymen  will.  We  can  likewise, 
infonn  Dr.  S.  that  he  himself,  as  president  of  a  highly  res- 
pectamle  society,  greatly  underrates  his  own  talents  and  influence, 
if  he  is  not  convinced  of  being  perfectly  able  to  oppose  and  repel 
such  a  pollution  of  this  pleasing  study.  We  well  know  the 
justly  high  estimation  in  which  his  talents  and  botanical  know- 
ledge are  held  by  most  of  the  ablest  botanist^  on  the  continent, 
and  therefore  look  to  him  with  confidence  to  vindicate  the  sci- 
ence of  vegetable  life  from  French  prostitution. 

The  remainder  of  this  clear,  scientific,  and  interesting  •'In- 
torcduction  to  physiological  and  systematical  Botany/'  is  devoted 
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to  the  illustration  and  emendation  of  the  Linnaean  classes  txA 
orders,  which  certainly  convey  in  more  intelligible  terms  a  dii* 
tinct  knowledge  of  the  nature,  propriety,  and  uses  of  this  classi- 
fication, than  any  other  work  in  our  language.  Dr.  S.  discusses 
the  different  subjects  and  describes  the  most  difficult  and  doubt- 
ful distinctions  between  plants,  with  all  the  graceful  ease,  perspi- 
cuity;  and  completeness  of  a  venerable  master,  who  with  parental 
suavity,  condescends  to  guide  young  students  from  me  first 
rudiments  to  the  most  curious  and  complex  reseatrches  in  the 
economy  of  vegetable  life.  Fifteen  well  engraved  plates  illustrate 
the  author's  verbal  remarks  ;  the  whole  work,  indeed,  which  we 
are  happy  to  find  is  only  a  precursor  to  a  <<  Systematical  English 
Pescription  of  British  Plants,*'  on  the  same  principles,  is  such  as 
miffht  be  expected  from  the  talents  and  experience  of  the  author, 
and  must  be  ranked  as  the  first,  if  not  the  only,  introductory 
treatise  on  vegetable  physiology  in  the  language. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Manners  and  Customs  of  London,  during  th0 
Eighteenth  Century  ;  including  the  Charities j  Depravities, 
Dresses  J  and  Amusements  of  the  Citizens  of  London,  during 
that  Period:  with  a  Review  of  the  State  of  Society  in  1 80  7. 
To  which  is  added,  a  Sketcn  of  the  Domestic  and  Ekcle* 
siastical  Architecture,  and  of  the  various  Improvements  of 
the  Metropolis,  Illustrated  by  Fifty  Engravings.  By  James 
Pellcr  Malcolm,  F.  S.  A.  author  of  «  Londlnum  Redivi- 
vum/'  &c.  &c.  4to,  pp.  500.  21. 2s.  Longman,  Hurst,  Rees^  • 
Orme,  London,  1808. 

When  an  author,  at  the  commencement  of  his  work,  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  physician,  and  prescribes  an  ^antidote' 
against  expected  criticism,  it  is  a  sure  prognostic  that  all  is 
not  sound  within.  No  writer  deprecates  observation,  or  pro- 
vides a  remedy  against  critical  remarks,  unless  he  be  himself 
conscious  of  some  latent  weakness  in  his  productions,  which 
even  his  self-love  is  insufficient  to  justify  to  his  own  teeiin^. 
Mr.  Malcom's  antidote,  however,  is  directed  only  to  those  critics 
who  should  incline  to  censure  his  arrangement,  whilst  those 
who  may  be  induced  to  find  fault  with  the  propriety  of  his  si^ 
lection,  -are  left  to  chew  the  cud  in  their  own  way,  without  any 
intermixture  of  proffered  sweets  to  palliate  its  bitterness.  Wc 
are  not  disposed  to  cavil  at  immaterial  errors,  but  we  think 
that  some  blame  attaches  both  to  the  good  taste  and  to  the 
judgment  of  Mr.  Malcolm,  who,  in  our  opinion,  has  lost  a 
gpod  opportunity  of  making  a  far  better  book. 

The  mtroduction,  as  we  have  intimated,  contains  a  very 
laboured  attempt  to  evince  that  the  mode  of  arranging  the  sub- 
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jects  of  this  vohmiek  is  the  best  whieh  could-ba^e  been  adopted^ 
We  thiak otherwise^  and  are  coavinced  that  the  classificatioaf^ 
even  oi  anecdotes^  is  best  calculated  to  convey  information :  a 
jadicioiu  juxta-posilion  will  always  mark  the  effort  of  the  pea 
that  aims  at  perspicuity.  But  let  Mr.  M.  be  heard  in  his  owot 
defence : 

*^  By  separating  etuh  anecdote^**  he  obsenres,  "  and  plaehi|  it  ua- 
der  the  date  of  the  year  in  which  the  occunenoe  happened,  I  aAnd 
'  t^  reader  an  opportunity  of  obsernog  the  eta£t  progresswe  stale  ef 
sodety  in  the  period  i  have  sekcted,  without  interruptiDg  his  idew 
with  those  flourishes  and  looe-polishcd  sentences  which  are  too 
common  in  historical  works,  though  very  ,  proper  in  an  essay.  It 
must  be  recollected  tbrot^hout  the  perusal  of  this  work,  that  my  in- 
tention is,  a  fiistory  of  Society  in  the  aggregate,  not  a  Single  chari« 
table  institution,  an  act  of  depravity,  or  a  single  custom  or  omstfe- 
ment :  had  it  been  otkertvise,  I  should  certainly  have  placed  every 
circumstance  relative  to  each  under  one  distinci  titlej^  p.  2. 

Now  we  contend,  that  the  very  thing  which  Mr.  M.  ha^ 
neglected  to  do,  and  argues  agsunst,  is  the  very  thing  which 
he  ougbt  to  have  dme^  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  his 
own  purpose*    Every  generalisation  of  ideas  is  an  advance  in 
wisdom^  provided  the  data  be  incontestible.     What  is  history 
but  a  connected  chain  of  fects.    The  history  of  society  in  the 
^^regatcj  we  adn^it,  must  be  compounded  from  individual 
occurrences  ;  yet  if  those  occurrences  be  presented  to  our  view 
in  one  mingled  tissue  of  many  colours,  like  the  confused  re- 
presentations on  glass,  which  reciuire  the  aid  of  catojptrical  in- 
struments to  restore  theni  to  their  true  forms  and  dimensions, 
the  faculties  of  mental  vision  will  be  strained  too  highly^  in 
the  attempt  to  give  every  particular  its  appropriate^puce,  for 
such  3,  task  to  be  undertaken  with  pleasure }  and  when  plea- 
sure is  absent,  instruction,  we  fear^  will  seldom  be  communi- 
cated.   Why  has  the  plan  of  Dr.  Henry's  History  of  Ekigland 
been  so  generally  commended^  but  from  its  bringing  a  vast 
variety  of  information   into  distinct  foci.      His  enaeavour 
was^  to  separate  what^  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  and  in 
the  wide  range  of  human  actions,  might,  and  would  h^^  the 
production  of  the  same  age,  and  in  many  cases  of  the  same 
point  of  time,  but  which  in  themselves  had  no  natural  con- 
nection with  each  other)  this  separation  he  accomplished,  and 
in  so  doing,  those  who  enter  upon  the  history  of  their  coun- 
try by  the  study  of  his  work,  ^^j^Y  many  advantages,  as  the 
niind  embraces  with  far  greater  reaainess  those  subjects  which 
are  presented  in  detail,  and  more  quickly  comprdiends  their 
various  i;plations,  than  when  the  whole  is  blended  into  one . 
mass.    A  true  picture  of  society  in  the  Aggregate  i{  not  to  be 
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obtained  by  ranging  each  anecdote  under  the  daU  of  the  year, 
it  must  be  done  by  classing  all  those  of  similar  charactera 
under  distinct  beads ;  what  ever  be  the  date  of  their  occur* 
renoes^  or  however  diSsonant  the  motives  of  those  with  whom 
^they  originate* 

In  a  general  way^  we  presume,  Mr.  Malcolm  has  already 
felt  the  force  of  arguments  similar  to  those  we.  have  now  ad- 
vanced, for  he  has  divided  his  work  into  twelve  chapters,  the 
contents  of  which  we  shall  condense  into  a  few  lines:  '^  Per* 
'  sons  of  the  Aborigines  of  London,  with  Account  of  Charities-^ 
Anecdotes  of  Depravity— Manners  and  Customs*-Eccentrici-* 
ties;— Methods  of  raising  Money — Popular  Tumults— -Amuse-» 
ments — Anecdotes  of  Dress  and  Fashion — ^Domestic  Architec- 
ture and  local  Arrangements — ^Ecclesiastical  Architecture—- 
Sculpture  and  Painting,  and  State  of  Society.'^  ^otwith- 
staouing  these  helps,  the  arrangement  is  too  confused,  and  the. 
volume  has  altogether  the  appearance  of  <*  a  thing  of  shreds 
ud  patches.'* 

.  We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  '  selection,'  which,  in 
a  variety  of  instances,  appears  iniudicious ;  yet  here  Mr.  Mal- 
colm may  possibly  reply  4n  the  old  adage,  that  ^^  tastes  are  not 
tp  be  disputed :''  Granted ;  but  may  they  not  be  improved  ? 
Many  anecdotes  in  this  volume  are  too  trivial  and  unmterest- 
iog  to  have  required  repetition :  others  relate  to  subjects  that 
cannot  possibly  be  confined  to  any  particular  period  of  time, 
nor  to  any  state  of  society ;  they  mark  the  feelings  of  mankind 
in  every  quarter  of  the  world,  and  are  of  course  not  within 
tbe  avowed  scope  of  this  work.  Were  they  always  of  im- 
portance, however,  we  should  have  *'  no  scorei^  to  rub  ofP*  on 
that  head ;  but  too  frequently  they  occupy  space  which  could 
have  been  better  filled. 

There  is  one  other  point,  and  one  only,  to  which  we  shall 
extend  our  opening  remarks.    Mr.  Malcolm  says,  that  ^'not. 
a  fact  related  rests  upon  oral  testimony ;  on.  the  contrary,  all 
are  gleaned  from  the  best  authorities.*'     These  authorities,  it 
is  admitted,  were  the  "  periodical  publications"  lately  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Nichols,  but  the  entire  **  matchless  collec- 
tion'* of  which,  we  believe,  was  destroyed  in  the  lamentable . 
fire  that  consumed  the  greater  part  of  that  gentleman's  exten* 
sive  property.   However  valuable  Mr.  Nichols's  collection  may 
have  been,  we  must  be  allowed  to  hesitate  in  subscribing  to 
tbe   doctrine  of  newspapers,  intelligencers,   and  magazines, 
heing  the  best  autliorities.    The  foibles,  the  errors,  and  the 
vices  of  the  last  age,  are  proved  not  to  ha^e  fallen  short  of 
fhose  of  the  present  day,  by  almost  every  pa^  of  Mr.  Mai* 
colm'$  multifarious  volume;   and  if  they  did  not^  there  is 
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assuredly  a  xAtst  evident  absurdity  in  calling  those  the  lesi' 
authorities,  which,  under  a  comparative  examinationi  must  be 
found  to  teem  with  Falsehcfod  and  inaccuracy.  let  any  man 
of  a  comprehensive  mind,  and  of  extensive  mfT)rmation,  look 
oytr  a  file  of  newspapers  of  knv  past  year  of  the  present  cen-» 
tury ;  let  him  peruse  them  wit^  attention,  and  carefolly  note 
the  gross  exaggerations,  the  mis>  statements,  the  absolute  con- 
tradictions, and,  we  must  add,  the  shameful  lies,  which  he 
will  find  blazoned  forth  in  all  the  confidence  of  truth,  and  he 
wii]  then  possess  a  pretty  accurate  knowledge  of  what  that 
writer  must  hazard,  who  having  made  his  selection  from  the 
same  sources  at  the  expiration  of  fifty  or  one  hundred  yezvs^ 
shall  come  forward  and  say,/'  thus  have  f  done,  and  I  cfaal- 
Jenge  contradiction: — ^mine  are  the  best  authorities !'*  That 
Mr.  Malcolm  would  intentionally  pervert  a  single  fact,  or 
make  one  statement  that  he  believed  to  be  erroneous,  we  cer- 
tainly have  not  the  most  distant  idea  of  intimating;  he  pos- 
sesses too  high  a  sense  of  honour,  too  ^reat  a  feeling  of  manly 
integrity,  even  to  permit  the  supposition.  What  we  have 
said,  therefore,  he  will  regard  as  written  in  the  full  spirit  of 
moral  honesty,  and  without  any  other  view  than  that  oif  show** 
ing-the  impropriety  of  making  general  assertions  on  contro- 
vertible testimony. 

In  the  opening  of  the  first  chapter,  Mr.  Malcohn  draws  an 
imaginary  picture  of  the  persons  of  the  Londoners  from  tlie 
rude  ages  of  the  aboriginal  times,  to  the  artful  refinements  of 
the  present  day.     In  this  picture,  to  use  the  phraseology  of  the 
art,  we  find  a  sort  of  meretricious  colouring  which  catches 
with  its  glare,  but  will  not  bear  examining :  there  is  a  want, 
too,  both  of  ordonnance  and  of  keeping;  and  for  the  sake  of  a 
contrast,  deep  shadows  and  strong  lights  have  been  introduced, 
without  the  requisite  attention  to  harmony  and  repose.    To 
drop  the  metaphor,  we  think  that  the  lan^age  of  this  attempt 
at  personal  character,  is  somewhat  inflated,  and  that  the  ideas 
are  not  always  in  accordance  with  historical  fact.     We,  grey 
beards  though  we  be,  can  still  feel  and  acknowledge  the  fonn 
of  beauty,  yet  our  powers  of  discriminatian  must  either  be 
much  blunted,  or  those  of  our  author  far  above  far,  for  we 
candidly  confess,  that  of  the  ^*  thousands  of  Grecian  Apollos 
and  Venuses,  [of  London]  who  appear  to  have  been  nursed  by' 
the  Graces,"  we  know  nothing.  That  the  metropolis  can  fur- 
nish many  beautiful  figures,  both  male  and  female,  from  the 
millions  of  its  inhabitants,  we  readily  allow,  but  that  perfec- 
tion of  form  and  character,  which  characterizes  an  Apollo 
and  a  Venus,  has  but  few^  very  few  resemblances. 
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Ncarff  fifty  pasres  in  the  first  chapter  are  taken  up  with  an 
enumeration  of  cliaritable  institutions,  and  accounts  of  indi- 
vidual charities  during  the  first  eighty  years  of  the  fast  centuiy. 
British  benevolence,  though  always  operating,  is  not  always 
sufficiently  active,  as  the  following  dreadful  narration  proves. 
Who,  indeed,could  imagine  that  scenes  so  extremely  calamitous 
could  ever  happen:  in  the  very  hearty  as  it  were^  of  the  metro- 
polis. 

"  Though  so  much  bad  been  done  to  prevent  the  calamities  of 
poverty,  wretchedness  prevailed  In  places  where  benevolence  could 
nor  imagine  it  existed.  Garrets  in  retired  alleys  and  lanes  always 
afibrd  inmates  in  the  last  stages  of  disease  and  starvation ;  and  the  in- 
stances that  might  be  adduced,  would  prove  very  distressing  in  the 
recital }  but  that  supposed  empty  houses  should  contain  wretches  ei« 
piring  with  want,  was  beyond  the  imagination  of  the  roost  exalted 
charity  j  and  yet  the  following  melancholy  fact  actually  occurred  in 
November  IJd'i,  the  narrative  of  which  may  serve  as  a  hint  to  over* 
seers,  whose  duty»  I  should  conceive  it  is,  to  prevent  actual  death 
through  want  in  their  rcfipective  districts. 

"  A  Mr.  Stephens,  of  Fleet-market,  was  commissioned  to  show 
some  empty  houses  in  Stonecutter-street  intended  for  sale,  and  one 
day  accompanied  a  gentleman  to  them,  who  had  thoughts  of  pur- 
chasing the  estate  on  which  they  were  situated.  On  entering  a  room 
on  the  first  Hoof,  an  object  of  horror  attracted  their  attention,  a  naked 
female  corpse t  Stephens,  alarmed  beyond  expression ^  lied  from  the 
scene  I  but  the  other  more  courageoas  ascended  to  the  m-kt  floor, 
where  he  was  soon  ^fter  joined  by  bis  tenritied  attendant,  and  they 
discovered  a  second  and  third  woman  dead,  and  nearly  destitute  of 
clothing  pursuing  this  dreadful  research,  ihey  found  in  the  upper 
story  two  women,  and  a  girl  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  one  of 
whom,  and  the  latter,  appeared  emaciated  beyond  description,  but 
their  companion  in  misery  was  in  better  condition.  Prudence  and 
humanity  dictated  that  an  examination  should  take  place  as  to  'the 
clause  of  so  singular  and  dreadful  an  occurrence  -,  in  consequence, 
the  survivors  viere  taken  into  ousted i,  and  the  ensuing  particulars 
were  related  by  them  before  the  coroner  and  his  jury. 

•'  It  appeared  on  ihdnqulsition,  from  the  evidence  of  Elizabeth 
Stanton,  one  of  these  women,  that  on  the  Wednesday  preceding  the 
inquiry  she  came  from  Westminster,  and  being  in  want  of  lodging, 
•  strolled  to  this  house,  and  laid  herself  down  on  the  ground  floor, 
where  she  saw  nobody }  that  about  eleven  that  evening  the  woman  - 
in  good  condition  (Elizabeth  Patient)  a  stranger  to  her,  came  into 
die  room  where  she  (Stanton)  had  kid  herself  down,  and  by  treading 
on  her  awakened  her,  at  the  same  time  crjring  out  '  Wlio  is  there  V 
To  which  Stanton  replied,  '  No  person  that  will  hurt  you,  for  that 
she  was  going  awSy  in  the  morning.'  Pattent  therefore  advised  her 
to  go  up  to  the  garret  with  her,  which  she  did,  and  stayed  there  all 
that  night,  «nd  the  following  day  and  night,  and  until  she  was  taken 
itito  custody  in  the  garret  upon  the  above  discovery. 
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''  Patteot,  being  out  of  place,  attended  the  Fleet-n^ai^ket  as  a 
basket-woman  J  where  she  became  acquainte4  with  the  decease^ 
women,  who  were  basket-women,  and  both  known  by  no  otbec 
names  than  Bet.  Pattent,  being  destitute  of  lodging,  was  recom- 
mended to  this  niinous  house  by  the  deceased  women,  who  had  lived, 
or  rather  starved,  there  for  some  time.  Pattent,  in  the  day-time, 
used  to  go  to  her  late  mistress's,  who  kept  a  cook's  shop  in  King-street/ 
Westminster,  and  worked  for  her  victuals,  and  k)dged  in  this  house 
at  night«  where  she  continued  till  she  was  taken  into  custody.  About 
the  middle  of  the  week  preceding  the  inquisition,  the  deceased 
women  were  taken  ill ;  and  on  Saturday  the  12th  instant,  Pattent 
pawned  her  apron  for  sixpence,  and  bougiit  some  beef  and  plumb 
pudding  at  a  cook's  shop  in  Shoe*lane,  and  both  the  deceased  womea 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  ate  heartily  thereof,  and  oH  Sunday  nigbt 
she  heard  the  deceased  women  groan.  One  had  the  itch,  and  the 
other  a  fever ;  and,  being  fearful  of  catching  the  one  or  the  other, 
she  did  not  go  to  them  any  more  ;  nor  did  she  know  of  their  deaths 
till  taken  into  cu&tody. 

"  Elizabeth  Surmau,  the  girl,  was  the  daughter  of  a  deceased 
jeweller,  in  Bell- alley,  Coleman-street  j  her  parents  died  when  she 
was  about  six  years  of  age,  and  she  was  taken  caie  of  by  Mrs.  Jones, 
a  next-door  neighbour,  with  whom  she  lived  about  four  years ;  Mrs* 
Jones  then  dying,  Surpian  was  left  destitute ;  and  on  being  infcHrmed 
she  could  get  employment  in  Spitalfields,  she  went  there,  and  assist- 
ed a  woman  in  winding  quills,  but  she  retiring  into  the  country, 
Surman  was  again  left  (testitutej  however,  she  found  employment  in 
Spitalfields  market,  with  Mrs.  Bennet,  in  winding  silk,  but,  not 
pleasing  her,  was  discharged  in  a  week.  She  then  went  to  Mrs. 
koacb's  in  that  market,  who  took  in  washing  and  nursed  childreny* 
where  Surman  continued  sul  years,  and  until  she  was  taken  ill,  on 
which  account  she  was  discharged  her  service.  She  then  went  to 
the  churchwarden  of  the  parish  where  her  father  had  been  house* 
keeper  many  years,  to  desire  relief  $  bui  he  refused,  without  so  much 
as  expostulating  tvith  her  about  her  legal  settlement,  or  tnforwmg  her 
that  she  had  gained  a  settlement  by  servitude.  She  being  very  ill  and 
weak,  lay  all  night  at  the  churchwarden* s  dooTf  but  it  had  no  effect 
on  him;  and  this  girl  was  obliged  to  lie  about  in  the  streets,  until  she 
was  infonned  of  this  empty  house,  where  she  lay  every  night  fox 
near  two  months ;  the  deceased  women  being  there  when  she  came, 
and  both  then  lying  on  straw  la  the  two  pair  of  stairs  room.  For  the 
first  week  of  Surman's  being  there,  she  lay  in  the  room  with  them 
on  straw,  all  which  week  me  was  ill  with  an  ague,  and  had  no  sus^ 
tenance  whatever ;  that  then  Elizabeth  Pattent  relieved  her;  and  as 
Surman  grew  better,  she  went  abroad  and  received  alms,  returning  at 
night,  and  delivering  her  money  to  Pattent,  who  bought  her  victuala. 
Surman  was  afterwards  received  into  St.  Andrew's  workhouse,  where 
she  Goniinued  a  week ;  and,  about  a  fortnight  ago,  she  returned  to 
this  empty  house,  and  lodged  in  the  garret ;  and  being  vttf  ill,  was 
assisted  by  Pattent,  and  for  the  last  fortnight  was  not  out  of  the  garrat 
till  last  Friday,  when  ahc,  with  the  two  other  woioen,  woe  found 
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in  the  garret  and  taken  into  custody,  and  neveV  saw  or  heard,  all  that 
time,  any  things  of  the  deceased  women  till  she  was  apprehended. 

"  On  Pattent's  being  interrogated  with  respect  to  the  woman*a 
being  stripped  naked  and  selling  her  clothes,  she  strictly  denied  know- 
ing any  thing  of  h  5  alleging,  dhat  as  they  all  entered  the  house  at 
the  cellar,  and  she  being  mostly  out  in  the  day  time,  and  attending 
the  jX'jr  girl  at  night,  other  persons  .might  strip  the  deceased  un- 
known to. her  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  atwut  the  deceased 
women,  hut  tJuy  appeared  as  ^starved.  The  jury  were  well  satisfied 
With  the  account  tliey  had  received  from  their  most  deplorable  evi« 
dence.  The  coroner  gave  them  some  money  ;  and  the  jury  oidered 
them  a  supper^  and  that  care  might  be  taken  of  them  in  the  casualty 
house." 

(To  le  continued.) 


DIVINITY. 

A  Charge  deRvered  to  the  Clergy  of  the  Archdeaconry  of  Middlesex, 
at  the  Fisitation  in  May  and  June  ld08.  By  (the  Reverend) 
George  Oweu  Cambridge,  A.  M.  F.  A.  S.  Archdtacon  of  Mid* 
diesex  and  Prebendary  of  Ely,  8vo.  p.p.  31.  Cadelland  Davies. 

THE  persevering  and  well  directed  exertions  of  Mr.  Cambridge, 
in  discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  important  office,  for  important  is  the 
office  of  archdeacon,  in  every  point  of  view,  entitle  him  to  the  thanks^ 
not  only  of  his  own  archdeaconry,  but  of  the  whole  protestant  pub- 
lic, la  this  sensible  and  impressive  charge,  he  points  out  the  evils, 
to  the  correction  ^nd  removal  of  which,  his  attention  has  been  di« 
rected.  The  repair  of  churches,  the  keeping  them  in  clean  and  de- 
cent state,  the  providing  comfortable  accommodations  for  the  poor, 
the  increase  of  the  salaries  of  parish  clerks,  and  the  appointment  of 
proper  persons  to  fill  that  situation, — these' and  various  other  points, 
connected  with  the  decorous  performance  of  religious  duties,  are 
temperately  and  earnestly  enforced  on  the  minds  of  his  clergy,  by  this 
worthy  archdeacon. 

There  is  one  matter  to  which  very  little  attention  has  been  gene- 
rally paid,  though  it  is  of  considerable  consequence,  that  is,  thepit>» 
priety  of  planting  trees  for  timber,  in  glebe  land,  by  which  meant, 
in  the  course  of  time,  sufficient  timber  may  be  produced  for  all  the 
necessary  repairs  of  the  parsonage  house.  If  every  patron  of  a  living 
were  to  make  it  a  condition  with  the  incumbent^  whom  he  appoints 
to  it,  that  he  should  plant,  within  a  given  time,  a  certain  number 
of  trees,  the  object  would  soon  be  attained. 

On  the  growth  of  Sectarism,  and  of  some  of  the  causes  of  it,  the 
archdeacon  makes  judicious  observations. 

'*  When  we  consider  the  state  of  the  large  parishes  in  the  western 
parts  of  the  metropolis,  and  its  immediate  vicinity,  it  is  a  natural  and 
very  probable  conclusion  to  make,  that  this  immense  and  rapid  in- 
crease of  population,  must  have  proved  injurious  to  the  interrsts  of 
the  estabhshed  church,  whilst  it  has  afforded  favourable  aid  to  the 
views  of  the  Kctarics  i  although  the  force  of  this  observation  is  in 
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tome  deme  weakened,  by  the  too  frequeat  insuneei,  that  oocur^ 
of  their  having  obtained  a  footingi  and  established  tUemtelves  with 
unlooked-for  succesa,  in  places  where  no  such  excuse  can  be  offered 
for  their  admission,  ^or  for  the  conduct  of  those  misffttided  persona, 
who  flock  to  these  new  and  unaccredited  teachers,  in  preference  to 
their  own  national  chuich,  and  lawful  ministerR,  still,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  pronouncing,  from  all  I  have  been  able  to  observe  my. 
aelF,  or  coOect  from  others,  that  great  and  important  benefits  would 
follow,  and  that  many  who  now  wander  away  from  the  fold,  might 
be  induced  to  return  if  better  accommodation  could  be  provided,  and 
more  efiectual  encouragement  given,  in  these  very  extensive  and  crowd* 
ed  parishes,  to  the  middle  and  lower  classes  of  the  inhabitants  to 
frequent  the  worship  of  the  established  church,  by  the  erection  of 
free  churches,  where  they  are  required,  or  else  by  allotting  to  them 
a  larger  share  of  accommodation  hi  the  churches  and  cha^^els  already 
eBtablished,  by  such  means  as  circumstances  should  point  out.'*  * 

We  have  very  often  enforced  the  necessity  of  erecting  free  churchea 
in  the  metropolis,  for  the  use  of  the  poor  }  and  it  is  lamentable  to  see, 
that  while  thousands  and  tens  of  thousands  are  lavished  on  objects  of 
convenience  or  amusement,  or  an  institution  of  comparatively  trifting 
importance,  not  a  sixpence  is  appropriated,  in  this  Christian  cotm* 
try,  to  a  purpose  so  essential  to  the  diffusion  of  religious  knowledge 
amongst  the  indigent  classes  of  the  community. — ^The  author's  con- 
cluding reflections  on  the  proper  conduct  of  a  parish  priest,  and  on  tis 
beneiicial  consequences,  prove  that  Mr.  Cambridge  'has  formed  a 
most  correct  estimate  of  the  clerical  character. 

Female  Benefit  Societies  recommended ;  or  the  Necessity  and  Ad^ 
vantages  of  Foresight ;  A  Sermon  preached  in  the  parish  Church  of 
St.  Saviour,  in  the  City  of  York,  on  the  firs'  of  June,  1808,  before  the 
York  Female  Benefit  club,  established  iul^X^  (andpuhli&hedat  the 
Requett  of  the  Pah*oncsses),  by  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Rector  of 
St.  Saviour,  and  of  St.  Mary,  York,  4to.  p.p.  20.  Is.  6d.  York 
•  printed  ;  Rivingtons,  London,  1808. 

The  principle  on  which  the  varibas  societies  throughout  this  king- 
dom were  established,  namely,  for  the  formatiun  of  a  fund*  from  a 
ansall  portion  of  the  earnings  of  the  healthy  and  the  able,  for  the  le- 
lief  of  the  sick,  the  infirm,  and  the  aged,  is  unexceptionably  good  ; 
and  were  the  plan  of  such  societies,  stnctly  adhered  to,  the  most, be- 
neficial consequences  would  infallibly  rtsult  from  them,  as  well  to 
the  individual  membfers,  as  to  the  community  at  large.  Where,  in* 
deed,  persons  of  character  and  respectability,  as  at  York,  cake  the 
trouble  of  superintending  them,  and  they  cannot  perform  a  more  cha- 
ritable act,  or  render  a  much  greater  service  to  society,  than  by  di« 
recting  their  attention  to  such  objects,  the  most  solid  advantages 
have  been  produced.  But  in  the  metropolis  and  its  vicinity,  which 
contain,  we  suspect,  .many  more  of  these  clubs,  than  all  the  other 
portions  of  the  united  kingdom  together,  benclit  societies,  instead  of 
answering  the  purposes  of  their  institution,  have  become  the  iostru« 
mcnts  of  peculation  and  fraud.     When  a  member  becomes  chargeable 
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to  the  society,  the  rsUef  to  which  he  is  entitled  is^  in  rery  nanj  iw 
ttances«  withholden  on  the  most  frivolous  and  dishonest  pietexts. 
And  when  an  appeal  is  made  to  magistntes,  and  reparation  to  the 
injured  party  ordered^  the  members  will  sooner  dissolve  the  society, 
than  comply  with  the  injunction.  In  shorty  instead  of  benefits^  they 
have  become  evils>  and  unless  the  legislature  interpose  its  ^timely  aidj 
for  the  correction  of  existing  abuses^  the  societies  will  only  afford 
means  to  the  artful  to  dupe  these  unwary.  The  causes  of  this  boni- 
hie  perversion  of  a  most  excellent  institution,  are  too  numerous  to  be 
detauled  here.  One  or  two  of  them,  however  it  is  proper  to  relate. 
According  to  the  present  regulation,  all  the  male  societies  meet  at 
public  houses,  where,  by  their  rules,  they  are  obliged  to  spend  a 
certain  sum,  to  indemnify  the  publican  for  the  use  of  his  room^  and 
k  oiay  easily  be  conceived  that  when  benevolent  meetings  are  thus 
converted  into  convivial  assemblies,  the  members  are  not  much  dis* 
posed  to  limit  themselves  to  the  expenditure  of  the  sum  specified  in 
the  articles*  Hence  dissipation  tnd  debauchery,  are  encouraged  in 
aociaties,  which  cannot  exist  without  the  strict  observance  of  regu^ 
larity  and  economy.  Every  society  too,  has  a  clerk,  a  very  needlesa 
kind  of  appendage,  who  receives  a  certain  sum  from  every  member, 
and  whose  time  is  chiefly  employed  in  devising  means  for  evading  the 
payment  of  money,  to  persons  entitled  to  receive  it.  So  lucrative  an 
office  is  that  of  clerk  to  a  benefit  society,  that  there  are  men  who 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  purpose  of  obtaining  it,  and  who  spend  a 
g^reat  deal  of  money  for  the  estalnisment  of  new  dubs,  to  which  thev 
act  in  that  capacity.  Indeed  the  same  arts  of  pufling  by  hand  bills 
and  other  means,  are  used  to  induce  persons  to  become  members,  aa 
arc  employed  by  the  contractors  for  the  state  lottery,  to  promote  the 
sale  of  their  tickets.  And  one  man,  we  have  heard,  has  been  so  sue* 
cessful  in  this  trade,  for  a  trade  it  literally  is,  as  to  have  estabhs&td 
no  less  than  two  hundred  benefit  clubs.  These  circumstances  alone 
are  tufiicient  to  prove  the  existence  of  great  abuses  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  clubs,  and  the  necessity  of  adopting  some  measure  for 
their  removal.  Most  of  the  articUsy  which  constitute  the  laws  of 
the  societies,  are  drawn  up  in  a  most  careless  and  slovenly  manner, 
and,  not  un^quen^ly,  contain  very  improper  and  pernicious  clauses  ; 
as  these  have  no  validity,  until  they  have  received  the  sanction  of  the 
quarter  sessions,  and  have  been  regularly  enrolled  there,  it  is  much 
to  be  wished  that  the  magistrates  would  pay  very  particular  attentioit 
to  the  rules  before  they  consent  to  give  tnem  the  validity  of  laws. 
The  proper  mode  of  proceeding,  would  be  to  appoint  a  committee, 
to  ^om  all  such  rules  should  be  referred,  when  they  mi^t  undergo 
a  proper  investigation,  which  they  never  do,  or  can  receive  in  open 
court.  It  sometimes  happens,  that  a  member  appealing  to  magis. 
trates  (out  of  session)  for  relief,  has  his  claim  defeated  by  the  neg- 
lect to  enroll  the  artciles*  One  article  is  generally  inattttdp  whi(£> 
%hough  its  evident  obiect  be  to  prevent  litigation,  has  the  effect  of 
encouraging  injustice,  by  making  men  judges  in  their  own  causes*. 
Instead  of  the  appeal  to  magistrates,  allowed  bv  the  general  act, 
the  article  alluded  to  directs  that  all  disputes  shaU  be  settled  by  arbi* 
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Touth  aJJresuJi  the  Suiitance  of  a  Sermon  preached  at  Fu/ham  Church, 
in  the  Jftemoon  of  Sunday,  the  25th  §/  September,  1808,  in  reference 
to  certain  recent  Occurrences  among  the  Touthi  of  the  Parish  and  Vict, 
tiity.  By  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.  A.  Curate  of  Fulhamj  and  Rec- 
tor of  Pugglesham,  Essex/ 

THE  occurrences  referred  to  in  thia  sermon,  are  the  premature  deaths 
of  four  individuals  ;  one  a  female  child,  only^in  her  ninth  year,  who, 
labouring  under  a  fatal  disease,  and  fully  sensible  of  her  approaching 
diasolutioDy  displayed  a  degpnee  of  piety  and  resignation^  which  would 
have  been  honourable  to  a  veteran  member  of  the  church  of  Christ ) 
Iwo  others,  a  youn^  man  and  Woman,  tendeily  attached  to  each 
other,  who  perished  m  a  boat  on  the  Thames,  which  sunk  in  a  mo- 
ment^ close  to  the  shore,  and  within  sighf  of  a  number  of  persons  | 
mnd  one  youth  of  nineteen,  who,  havinpr  fallen  into  bad  coirpany,  had 
become  corrupted  and  debauched,  and  committed  suicide,  m  a  place 
open  to  public  observation.    These  awful  events  have  supplied  the 

St>und-work  of  a  very  eloquent  and  instructive  lessonj  which  Mr* 
wen  has  enforced,  with  eoual  ability  and  zeal ;  strongly  impressing 
on  the  minds  of  the  youthfal  part  of  his  congregation,  to  whom  prin* 
cipally  the  sermon  was  ^addressed,  the  indispensable  necessity  of 
lemembering  their  Creator  in  the  days  of  their  youth. 

The  observations  on  the  propriety  of  early  instilling  religious  prin* 
dples  into  the  minds  of  youth,  and  on  the  propensity  of  youth  to 
treat  religion  with  contempt,  are  highly  impressive.  If  we  have  any 
thing  like  an  objection  to  the  sermon,  it  applies  to  the  lang^uage, 
whicn  is  very  eloquent,  but  rather,  in  some  parts  of  the  discourse, 
above  the  comprehension,  we  should  supnose,  of  the  younger  part  qf 
tuch  a  niixed  congregation,  a»-that  to  which  it  was  addressed. 
A  Sermon  preached  at  a  Country  Churchy  Nov»  8.  1 807,  on  the  5th  verse 

of  the  9S</  Psalm,  "  Holiness  becometh  thine  house,  0  Lord,  for  ever^ 

adapted  to  a  Country  Congregation,  Svo.  p.p.  SO.  Is.  6d.  Williams^ 

1808. 

A  PLAIN  well-intentioned  discourse,  on  the  necessity  of  prayei^  and 
of  a  devout  conduct  during  attendance  on  divine  worship,  illustrated 
by  a  reference  to  the  strictness  observed  by  pagans  in  the  worship  of- 
their  false  gods,  and,  more  appropriately,  by  scriptural  admonitions 
and  precepts. 


POETRY. 


Ode  to  Iherta.  By  Eyles  Irwin,  Esq.  M.  R.  I.  A.  4to.  pp.  16. 
Aspeme,  1808. 
NlVER  did  nobler  subject  warm  the  muse,  than  wronged  Iberia's 
cause !  Every  tongue,  every  pen,  every  impulse  of  the  heart,  every 
effort  of  the  mind,  every  exertion  of  the  hand,  shou'd  be  directed  to 
tibia  common  object,  to  aid  the  great  cause  of  liberty,  of  patriotism,  of 
virtue  ;  'tis  the  last  struggle  of  expiring  freedom,  and,  on  the  result 
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of  tlie  present  contest,  in  Spain,  dt^pends  nothing  les«»  thwi  the  w-. 
storation  of  civil  liberty  to  the  contin»»nt  of  Europe,  or  the  annihila* 
tion  of  every  vestige  of  freedom.  If  the  French  prevail,  which, 
may  Heaven  in  its  mercy  prevent^  Europe  will  be  again  plunged  into 
a  state  of  the  most  abject  slavrry,  and  a  long  and  dreary  night  of 
impenetrable  darkness,  will  be  spread  over  the  fairett  portion  of  the 
earth. 

Mr.  Irwin's  patriotic  muse  speaks  to  the  heart,  and  the  judgment 
cannot  sloop  to  investigpte  the  justice  of  her  prophetic  strains,  lest 
the  result  should  cast  a  damp  on  the  most  generouse  emoiion^^  of  the 
human  mind* 

That  the  following  prediction  may  be  speedily  verified,  nitwt  be 
the  devout  wish  of  every  friend  to  liberty. 

"  If  ever  tyrant,  steep'd  in  lilood. 

Thro'  Conquest's  snli-ndid  nMgn  j 
On  Jqffd's  sands,  or  Nilus'  floods 
Jbna,  or  FRiBDLAND'splain, 

Was  'circled  in  the  toils  of  fate, 

•Tis  Napoleon,  termed  falsely  great ! 

His  sand  runs  out,  his  glories  tall, 
And  nations,  SpANiARD-like,  deceived, 
Of  every  hope,  but  death  bereav'd, 
Press  round  to  grace  his  fall!*' 
To  all  this  we  devoutly  say  ambn. 

The  SkmMS  tf  an  English  Friend  to  the  Patriots  of  Spain,  4to.  pp.  20* 
WestleyandCo.1808. 

MANY  of  these  stanzas  are  truly  poetical,  and  the  barddintlayi  a 
considerable  portion  of  judgment,  as  well  as  of  genius,  though  these 
qualities  are  not  often  united  in  the  same  mind.  He  foresees  the  di^ 
ficultiea  which  the  Spaniards  will  have  to  subdue,  and  the  obsuclet 
they  will  have  to  encounter ;  and  he  exhorts  them  to  perseverance 
though  death  should  be  the  consequence.  The  two  following  stanzas 
will  serve  as  a  fair  specimen  of  the  whole. 

*'  Britain,  in  brave  compassion  blest> 

To  succour  fortitude  opprest. 
Her  strength,  her  blood,  with  generous  ardour,  yieldi :  • 

She  views  thee,  Spain,  with  proud  applause. 

Kindles  to  rapture  in  thy  cause. 
And  while  thy  shores  her  guardian  navy  shields. 
Her  sons  would  usher  thine  to  Fame's  sublimest  fields* 
••  To  keep  the  brittle  gift  of  life. 

And  conquer  in  the  noblc^st  strife. 
Heaven  to  the  brave  and  virtuous,  may  deny  ; 

Yet,  if  his  duty  be  fulfill'd, 

A  Briton's  heart  is  never  chill'd : 
Tho*  on  a  foreign  soil  his  limbs  may  lie, 
Dying  in  Freedom's  cause,  he  stiQ  exults  to  die/' 
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The  ArcKUectural  Antiquities  of  Great  Britain  displayed  in  a  Series  of 
select  Engravings,  with  an  historical  and  descriptive  Account  ofeack 
Sulject,  Bv  John  Britton,  F.  S.  A.  Parts  x.  xi.  xii.  xiii.  4to* 
10s.  6d  each.    Longman  and  Co.  I8O7,  1808. 

THE  first  three  of  these  parts  are  devoted  to  the  snperb  Chapel  of 
Henry  the  Seventh ;  the  descripiive  plates  are  numerous,  and  exe- 
cuted with  the  usual  ability  displayed  by  the  artists  whom  Mr.  Brittpn 
has  engaged  to  supply  the  erobrllishroents  for  this  valuable  work.— 
The  thiireenth  part  contains  views  of  five  old  mansions,  namely,  aa 
Old  House  at  Islington;  Audley-Fnd  in  Essex;  Holland  House 
in  Middlesex;  Compton  Wtnyate  House  in  Warwickshxj;  and 
Charlton  House  in  Wiltshife.  We  are  happy  to  find  that  Mr.  Brittoa 
does  not  relax  in  his  antiquarian  labours  and  researches ;  and  that 
every  fresh  number  of  his  work  exhibits  proofs  of  increased  efiForta  to 
render  it  worthy,  in  ail  respects,  of  public  patronage. 

A  skori  Account  of  the  late  Mr.  Bichard  Person,  M,  A.  Greek  Pro* 
fessor  %f  Trinity  College,  Cambrtdge,  with  some  few  Particulars 
relative  to  his  extraordinary  Talents,  By  an  Admirer  of  great 
Genius.     8vo.    pp.33.  Baldwins.  1 808. 

ANY  authentic  account  of  so  extraordinary  a  character  as  Pfofessoc 
Porson,  cannot  fail  to  prove  highly  interesting  to  the  classical  and 
literary  world;  and  the  author  of  this  brief  sketch  has  proved  him- 
■elf  to  be  so  well  qualified  for  his  task,  that  we  lament  he  has  not 
been  tempted  to  fill  up  the  outline  which  he  has  drawn,  and  to  sup- 
ply the  public  with  a  whole  length  biographical  portrait.  He  is  not 
only  an  admirer,  but  an  able  and  discriminating  judge,  of  genius  1 
and  he. evidently  possesses  no  small  portion  of  that  .genius,  of  that 
cl^Mical  taste,  and  of  that  critical  acumen  which  be  so  justly  admires 
in  the  departed  Professor.  He  leaves  to  others  to  declare  the  name 
of  the  old  lady  who  first  taught  Mr.  Porson  to  read,  and  to  ascertain^ 
irom  authority,  that  he  was  taken  from  the  plough,  as  Demosthenes 
is  said  to  have  been  uken  from  the  foi^.  He  dates  his  account  of 
faim  at  the  period  when  Porson*s  first  patron  died,  and  he  was  thrown 
on  the  world,  till  taken  up  by  Sir  George  Baker,  who,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Townshend  family,  procured  a  subscription  of  sufiicient 
amoant  to  purchase  8OI.  a  year  in  the  short  annuities.  This  sum  waa 
devoted  to  his  support  at  Eton,  and,  afterwards,  at  Cambridge. 

Many  interesting  anecdotes,  illustrative  of  the  temper,  dupoiitioo, 
and  humour,  of  the  Professor,  are  here  related  |  om  of  which  oplf 
ire  abaU  allow  ounelves  to  extract. 
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*'  Whenever  the  name  of  Porson  h^s  been  mentioned^  he  has  been 
mostly  praised  for  bis  memory ;  but  othet  scholars  may  perhaps  be 
ottoted,  who  have  not  fallen  very  short  of  ,him  in  this  particular.** 
(We  know  at  this  moment  tf  youth  at  Westminster  schdol,  whose 
memory  is  at  least  as  extraordinary  as  the  Professor's  was.)  ''  Scarce 
any,  however,  can  be  found,  who  have  professed  the  extraordinaiy 
talent  of  retaining  every  thing  which  they  have  ever  read,  and  cany* 
ing  It  about  with  them,  and  bringing  it  out,  d  point  nomnu^  in  all 
states  and  conditions,  whether  sick  or  sorry,  as  Porson  showed  in 
numberless  instances  that  be  could  do,  almost  even  to  his  latest 
breath :  and  probably  none  who,  to  a  memory  uncommonly  accu- 
Yate>  have  formed  a  judgment  so  remarkably  sound,  and  singularly 
acute,  with  a  nice  discernment  of  every  defect,  ;and  an  exquisite  tasto 
for  every  beauty.  Of  all  this,  proofs  are  in  every  body*s  hands;  hia 
Stupendous  memory  is  in  every  scholar's  recollection  -,  his  powers  oi 
argument,  and  critical  acuooen,  live  in  the  heavenly  witnesses ;  and 
Lis  taste  is  shown  in  his  Greek  and  English  conopositions ;  to  say  no- 
thing of  his  elegant  and  nervous  Latin  style,  his  penetrating  eye,  anjd 
his  matchless  penmanship :  here,  indeed,  he  thought  himsdf  mr- 
passed  by  Dr.  Young,  not  in  the  stroke,  but  the  sweep  of  his  letten. 
And  all  this  he  retained  generally  under  very  trying  circurostanoes  i 
fbr  if,  at  any  time,  his  body  was  disguised  by  excess,  (and  who  does 
not,  occasionally,  in  something  or  other,  break  the  golden  rule  of 
the  quidnuncs  ? )  his  mind  was  less  clouded,  his  recollection  more 
perfect,  his  eye  quicker,  and  his  mind  steadier,  to  say  the  least,  thaft 
any  other  man's  in  the  same  circnmstances. 

.  ''  His  conipany  was,  as  may  well  be  supposed,  eagerly  courted  bj 
all  ranks,  from  the  combination-room  to  the  dder-cdlar  j  for  x 
mixed  ;^ith  all,  and  was  to  be  found  in  both  ;  and  it  was  who  shook! 
Assist  at  his  evening  lectures,  ^nd  who  should  carry  away  most  from 
the  oracle  Bui  sometimes  it  so  happened,  as  it  does  to  aH,  that  die 
priest  was  sulky,  and  pulling  a  book  out  of  his  pocket,  read  only  to 
himself  5  sometimes  he  was  violent,  and  caching  the  poker  oot  of  the 
fire,  brandished  it  over  his  head,  to  the  terror  of  the  company  j  of 
this  trici^  however,  he  was  cured,  once  for  all,  by  a  name  of  fighting 
<iotos)ety,  who,  on  seeing  Porson  seize  the  poker,  and  not  being  used 
to  a  furious  Greek,  but  in  the  play,  snatched  the  tongs,  obsOTing, 
that  two  could  play  at  that  game  j  upon  which  the  Professor,  witn  a 
aneorof  his  own,  said,  "  I  believe.  If  I  should  crack  your  skull  I 
should  find  it  very  empty."  "  And  if  I  should  break  your  head," 
replied  thejrishman,  '<  I  should  find  it  full  of  maggots."  This  good 
Batured  remark  pleased  the  Professor  so  much,  that  he  returned  the 
poker  to  the  fire,  and  repeated  a  whole  chapter  of  Roderic  RandoiQ. 
Analogous  to  the  -  business.  Upon  another  occasion^  the  PtofessoTj 
having  spent  an  evening  at  ^  friend's  house  a  little  way  out  of  towi^ 
^mere  he  arrived  completely  wet  through,  was  brou|iit  the  nexC 
morning  to  visit  his  friend's  neighbour,  who  had  a  learned  library,  and 
a  house  full  of  books,  and  afler  apologizing  for  his  dress  and  hit 
shoes,  which  were  not  his  own',  but  supplied,  with  the  rest  of  hU 
clothes,  by  his  companion,  and  quoting  Horace  in  two  pkccs  fi)r  the 
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aukwifdness  or  inconvenieoce  of  a  shoe  too  tigbt,  or  too  loose, 
and  Theophrastus^  and  Theocritus^  he  provoked  one  of  the  com- 
pany to  observe^  that  the  way  to  make  the'  greatest  expedition 
was  to  run^  as  the  Frenchi  and  the  Dutch,,  and  the  Scotch 
women  do,  with  their  slippers  in  their  hands,  when  they  are 
pressed  for  time;  and  cited  .^schylus,  where  it  is  said  in  the 
x'rometheas,  "  I  hurried  out  of  the  carriage  without  sandals  ;**  upon 
which  the  Professor  started  upon  his  feet,  and  fired,  as  a  strict 
ipovtsman  does  who  hears  a  strange  gna  in  the  preserves  which  he 
keeps  for  his  own  shooting..  No  sooner  were  the  these  words  pm* 
nounced,  than  he  gave  Stanley's  comment  and  parallel  passages  npon 
them  i  for  such  was  die  Ipcal  mechanism  of  his  memory,  that  mesi«* 
tion  a  line  in  any  classic,  and  he  wonld  not  only  tell  which  side  of 
the  page  it-was  on,  but  the  previous  and  subsequent  clause.  But  to 
proceed ;  he  quoted  a  similar  passaga  from  Bion,  which  consisting  of 
a  broken  line,  a  whole- verse,  and  a  broken  one,  he  made  the  most  of 
them,  and  thundered  tliem  out  with  a  menacing  gesture,  and  a  strong 
emphasis  on  the  last  words,  '<  without  sandals.*'  The  person  who  had 
innocently  begun,  this  carping  match,  and  had  never  seen  Person  b&- 
foie  in  a  room,  was  struck  with  the  earnestness  of  his  manner,  and 
apparent  displeasure,  and  determined  neither  to  give  up,  nor  sit  stiU, 
but  to  follow  the  Professor,  and  do  as  he  did  ^  he  therefore,  too,  stood 
on  his  l^s  and  roared-  out,  in  the  words  of  the  next  quotation  in 
Stanley,  from  Theocritus,  ''  Arise,  nor  stay  to  put  your  sandals  on 
your  feet."  The  Professor  was  startled  at  finding  his  opponent  on 
the  same  ground  with  himself,  and  so  near  at  his  heels ;  but,  doubt* 
ing  if  it  were  not  by  mere  accident,  he  took  the  next  passage  fiom 
Horace  that  ft^lowed  in  the  commentators,  to  which  he  added  the 
remark  of  Stanl'^y,  that  concludes  his  note,  nanoely,  that  water- 
nymphs  went  unshod ;  and  for  that  reason  Homer  gives  Thetis  dbe 
epithet  of  silver-footed.  Here  the  Professor  had,  as  usual,  the  last 
word,  for  he  was  in  the  habit  of  seeing  every  body  and  every 
thing  out." 

It  is  a  lamentable  thing  that  all  the  Professor's  learning  and  genius 
were  not  accompanied  by  a  quality  without  which  neither  preferment 
nor  comfort  is  to  be  expected  in  this  life.  Nullum  numeo  abest, 
si  adsit  prudentia  ;  and  where  prudence  is  not,  the  highest  qusdifica- 
tions  are,  comparatively,  of  little  importance.  With  a  mind  so  gifted, 
so  endowed,  as  was  Person's,  he  ought  to  have  attained  to  distinction 
and  opulence;  instead  of  which  he  yielded  to  a  propensity  which  kd 
bim  into  company,  and  habits  and  pursuits  utterly  unworthy  of  him, 
while  it  rendered  his  literary  attainments  of  no  avail. 

The  author  of  this  lively  sketch  expresses  his  belief  that  thelioen- 
tiavs  parody  of  Pope's  Kloisa  to  Abelard,  which  has  lately  made 
aome  noise,  and  has  been  generally  ascribed  to  Porson,  was  written  by 
hia  friend  Mr.  Coffin  of  £xeter  $  and  that  the  fondness  which  tl^e 
Professor  dispkiyed  for  it  ivas  the  fimdness  of  adoptiop* 
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JfV/i/  Tableau,  ou  Elimens  de  la  Constituium,  de$  LoHs,  du  Gouveme* 
meni,  ^c.  iu  RoyaufM-Vni  de  la  Grande  Bretagne  etd^Jrlande, 
Mis  a  la  ptyrtie  des  jeunfs  Gens,  avec  I  ExpUialtion  des  Mots  le$ 
flus  iifficiles  en  Anglois  au  has  de  chaque  page  Par  N.  Wano* 
strocht,  Docteur  en  Droit,  &c,  pp.  2^9.  I2cno.  4s.  6d.  bound* 
Vernor,  Hood,  and  Co.  1805-8. 

ALL  those  who  have  ever  visited  the  Continent  of  Europe,  or  trt- 
▼elled  in  foreign  countries,  must  have  frequently  been  asked  qnes- 
tioDs  relative  to  the  British  con'Jtitation  and  laws,  which  they  were 
often  embarrassed  to  satisfactorily  answer.  To  such  penoos  the 
present  little  volume  will  be  a  most  grateful  acquisttioas  and 
in  recommending  it  not  only  to  their  attentive  perusal,  bat  also 
to  youth  determined  to  travel,  or  desirous  of  possessing  an  accorate 
general  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  England,  we  render  them  a  aerviee 
which  they  will  remember  for  its  utility.  It  would  far  exceed  our 
limita  to  enumerate  all  the  different  titles  which  are  explained  in  ths9 
vork  on  the  rights,  civil  and  criminal  laws,  tenures,  commerce,  and 
institutions  of  Great  Britain,  which  amount  to  several  hundreds.  The 
author  acknowledges  his  obligations  to  Mr.  Bowles,  one  of  the  first 
constitutional  writers  of  the  age  i  and  it  is  sufficiently  evident  that 
AC  foreigner  alone  could  have  arranged  and  digested  such  a  variety  of 
fects  on  the  constitution  and  laws  of  this  country.  To  foreigners,  or 
to  English,  either  studying  or  knowing  the  French  language,  thi< 
^*  View,  or  Elements  of  the  Constitution,  X^aws,  and  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom,"  will  be  found  one  of  the  most  useful  and  lo- 
itructive  w6rks  in  any  language*  as  it  contains  those  principles  of  po* 
lity  which  aoooer  or  later  will  become  the  basis  ot  all  the  laws  ia 
xEnrape* 

A  Collection  of  modem  and  contemporary  Voyages  and  Travels ;  am* 
iaining  Translaiums  fromjoreign  Languages  of  Fay  ages  and  Tret* 
vets  never  before  published  $  Original  Foyages  and  Travf/s  never 
be/ore  published;  an  JnaJysis  of  New  Voyages  and  Travels  published 
in  England;  about  700  Pages  each  Volume,  with  Maps  and  Plaits* 
Phillips,  1805-8. 

SEVEN  volumes  of  this  usefid  work  have  already  appeared  in 
anonthly  numbers,  which  we  aball  examine  at  greater  length  ai  thejr 
become  more  recent.  The  first  volume  contains  "  Cassas's  TVavels  in 
Istria  and  Dalmatia,**  translated  from  the  French ;  **  Kutner*8  Tra« 
▼els  through  Denmark,  Sweden,  Austria,  and  part  of  Italy,  in  1798 
*iKi  1799,"  translated  from  the  German;  and  *'  Michaux's  IVavels 
to  the  Westward  of  the  Allegany  Mountains,"  in  America,  in  1803» 
tianslated  from  the  French ;  an  original  **  Itinerary  from  london  to 
Constantinople  in  60  days,"  in  17^  5  Analysis  of  '*  Captain  Wood- 
ward's Narrative ;"  «'Kotzebue*8  Journey  from  Berlin  to  Paris  ;*' 
and  **Tuckey's  Voyage  to  New  South  Wales."  T^ie  teader  will 
find  much  curious  and  useful  information  in  this  volume  respecting 
Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Aoauia ;  and  also  IiUia  and  Dalmatiai  whick 
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are  very  Kkely  to  become  the  theatre  of  war  immediately  after  that  in 
Spain  may  be  (ermiiiated  or  suspended.  An  these  Travels  bear  in- 
ternal evidence  ot*  being  gennine,  and  are  in  genera!  sufficiently  well 
tnnislated,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  them  as  forming 
one  of  the  mosi  entertaining  and  cheapest  publications  no-.v  before  the 
public.  Thv-'.  present  circiihrion,  we  believe,  is  greatly  inferior  to 
their  obvious  merit,  which  CMsiderably  surpasses  most  pf  the  other 
works  published  by  the  same  bookseller  The  volumes,  though 
closely  priiUdd,  are  very  distinct,  and  comprise  much  informatloD  iu  a 
small  ^mpass. 

Aimversary  Oration^  delivered  March  8,  1806,  before  the  Medical 
Soch  ty  of  London,  on  ike  general  '^tructnrc  and  Physiology  of  Plants 
compared  with  thow  oj  Animah,  and  the  mutual  Cofivertibi/ity  o/* 
iheir  orgarJc  Elements,  Published  at  the  wuimmous  request  of  the 
SedHy^  by  /.  Mason  Good,  F.R.S.  pp.'60.  8vo  Longman  and  Co. 
1808. 

QUIN  ei  caudicihus  sectist  mirahile  dictu  ^  "  Mw/ao/ convertibility 
oF  their  organic  elements  t"—  This  Is  what  our  orator  and  "senior  secre- 
tary to  the  Medical  Society/*  no  doubt,  calls  philosophy  -,  be  it  «o— it 
is  not  science,  Tliis  "  anniversary  oration"  may  be  very  correctly 
r^iimated  by  the  letters  appended  to  the  orator's  name,  F.  R.  S.  i  e. 
Fully  Reigns  Supreme, 

TTieodore,  or  the  Peruvians,     Prom  the  French  of  Pigault  le  Brun* 
By  E.  W.     pp.  160,  small  8vo.  43.  6d  Crosby  and  Co.  1808. 

ONE  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  little  tales  we  have  lately 
seen,  and  greatly  superior  to  any  thing  we  would  have  expected  from 
p.  le  Brun.  It  is  in  general  well  translated,  and  there  is  a  happy 
delicacy  of  sentiment  which  pervades  it,  as  if  coming  from  a  female 
pen.  From  the  vulgar  idea  of  Peru,  there  are  too  many  "  golden** 
scenes,  but  these  are  not  such  as  mateiially  affect  the  general  sim- 
plicity and  interest  of  the  tale. 

NattonulLife  Annuities;  comprisig  all  the  Tahles,  and  every  necessary 
Information  contained  in  the  Act  of  Parliament  for  granting  the 
same,  both  on  single  and  joint  Lives,  with  benefit  of  Survivorship  ; 
cUso' additional  Tables^  annexed  to  the  former  throughout ,  calculated 
to  show  what  Annuity  can  be  purchased  for  lOO/.  sterling  at  the  same 
Rates  upon  the  same  Laves.  By  E.  F.  T.  Fortune,  Stock  Broker. 
pp.  96,  8vo.  3»  6d.  Booscy,  1808. 

THE  utility  of  these  tables  and  explanation  to  annuitants  and 
persons  possessing  property  in  the  funds,  is  self-evident,  and  it  will  be 
found  a  very  co.ivenient  and  necessary  appendage  to  the  Act 
of  Parliament,  as  it  contains  many  original  and  useful  tables. — ^Th» 
abstract  appears  sufficiently  explanatory. 
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Prefeuor  Vvue^s  Essmf  tm  GraviiatioM  and  the  Edinhargh  Revitw^ 

According  to  Sir  L  Newton's  hypothesis,  the  force  with  which  a 
planet  is  m^ed  towards  the  sun^  is  the  difiereoce  between  the  pres- 
sures of  the  fluid  on  the  sides  next  and  opposite  to  the  sun.  The 
pressures  on  those  halt'  surfaces  :as  the  density  of  the  fluid  continually 
varies)  can  only  be/ound  by  a  fluxional  calculus;  and  upon  examin- 
ing the  Professov's  solution,  it  appears  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory* 
Kow  the  Reviewer  makes  the  pressure  towards  the  suu  to  be  as  the 
fluxion  of  the  density ;  this  is  manifsstly  false.  If  a  series  of  quan- 
titie<i  increase  according  to  any  law,  is  the  difference  of  the  drsfc 
and  last  terms  the  same  as  the  difference  between  the  sumg 
of  the  first  half  and  the  second  half  of  the  series  ?  For  8otne« 
thing  of  this  kiud  must  have  entered  into  the  mind  of  the  Reviewer^ 
if  he  had  any  meaning  at  all  in  what  he  has  stated.  Further^  the 
lluxion  of  the  density  of  the  £uid  is  independent  of  the  density  of  the 
planet,  and  yet  in  estimating  the  force  of  the  planet  to  the  sun,  tb« 
den&ity  of  the  planet  necessarily  enters  into  the  calculation,  thc^  acoe- 
lerative  force  l>eing  as  the  movmg  force  divided  by  the  quantity  of 
matter  in  the  planet,  or  by  its  magnitude  and  density  conjointly. 
These  palpable  blunders  into  which  the  Reviewer  has  61len,  can  be 
imputed  only  to  his  total  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Besides  the 
absurdity  of  Le  Sage*s  hypothesis,  it  is  not  found,  as  asserted  by  the 
Reviewer,  that  any  too  bodies  will  be  urged  towards  each  other  by 
forces  varying  inversely  as  the  squai^s  of  ihcir  distances.  We  have 
noticed  two  strong  propensities  in  these  Reviewers ;  one,  that  of  en- 
deavouring to  discor^jr  errors  where  there  are  none,  and  to  conceal 
merit  where  there  is  any  5  the  other,  to  make  their  review  a  vehicle 
for  propagating  their  o#n  opinions. 


POLITICS. 


rr  would  be  premature,  at  this  moment,  to  deliver  our  fiaal  opi- 
i|ion  of  the  facts  and  circumstances  relative  to  the  late  convention  of 
Cintra,  which  came  out  in  the  course  of  the  examinations  before  the 
court  of  Inquiry.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  observe,  at  present,  that 
by  a  reference  to  our  former  observations,  on  that  calamitous  event, 
our  readers  will  find  that  we  did  not  speak  lightly  nor  imadvisedly  ; 
but  that  we  have  been  fully  borne  out  in  all  our  leading  remarks  by 
the  testimony  of  the  ofiicers  who  were  concerned  in  the  transaction; 
It  18  now  established  by  the  admission  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  himself^ 
that  Sir  Arthur  Weilesky  did  most  etrenuously  advise  hi(P>  again 
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and  again,  to  purroe  the  flying  enemy,  after  the  battle  of  Vimicra, 
and  there  can  scarcely  remain  a  doubtj  in  the  miod  of  any  man  who 
has  read  the  proceedings  of  the  court  of  Inquiry,  that,  had  this  ad- 
vice  been  followed,  the  French  army  must  have  been  either  destroyeJ 
or  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion.    In  either  of  these  events^ 
the  beneficial  consequences  which  must  have  ensued  to  the  cbmmon 
cause,  would  have  been  incalculable.   Our  army  would  have  sailed  for 
Spain,  flushed  with  conquest,  and  bearing  the  honourable  spoils  of 
victory.     They  would  hate  reached   the  scene  of  action  by  sea  much 
more  expeditiously  than  by  a  tedious  march  through  a  difficult  coun- 
try, and  prepared  to  reap  fresh  laurels  for  themselves  and  to  infuse 
fresh  spirits  into  the  minds  of  the  gallant  Spaniards.    They  would 
have  landed,  too,  at  the  same  point,  with  the  troops  from  Enghnd, 
and,  thus' forming  one  compact  and  powerful  army«  they  might  have 
directed  their  united  efforts  to  any  point  where  their  services  wem 
Inquired,  and  have  acted  with  consistency  and  effect.     Instead  qf 
which,  by  pursuing  the  course  which,  in  consequence  of  the  cot^ 
feotion  of  Cintra,  they  v^re  compelled  to  pursue,  they  Underwent  the 
-..fatigues  of  a  long  and  painful  march,  and  lost  much  valuable  time,  in 
establishing  and  maintaining  a  communication  with  the  division  hovA 
£nghttd  under  Greneral  Baird,  which  might,  and  ought  to,  have  been, 
^employed  in  active  operations  against  the  enemy. 

The  humility  which  Sir  Harry  Burrard  has  displayed,  would,  in* 
llependently  of  more  imperious  motives,  arising  out  of  a  deep  regard 
/or  the  principles  of  justice,  prevent  us  from  making  any  severe  ani- 
madveriioiiB  on  his  conduct.  He  pleads  a|i,  earnest  desire  to  promote 
ikie  honour  of  his  sovereign,  and  the  success  of  his  country's  arms, 
as  the  motive t  and  an  error  in  judgiMfit^  as  an  extenuation,  of  hia 
conduct.  We  give  him  full  credit  for  ^th  his  pleas,  and  as  far  as 
they  can  be  allowed  to  operate  in  such  a  case,  we  wish  hix^  to  enjoy 
the  full  benefit  of  them*  But  error  in  judgment  implying  an  inca* 
pacsty  for  the  situation  which  he  holds,  is  no  legal  or  available  excuse 
for  conduct  injurious  to  the  honour  and  interests  of  the  country, 
cither  in  a  minister  or  a  general.  When  a  situation  of  importance^ 
.  involving  J>oth  serious  responsibility,  and  the  welfare  of  a  state, 
is  oftred  to  a  man,  he  should  weigh,  with  all  the  impartiality  which 
•elf'love,  that  passion  which  providence  has,  for  the  wisest  purposes, 
l^lanted  in  the  human  heart,  will  allow  him  to  exercise,  his  qualifica- 
tions for  the  proffered  post-    If  he  be  not  qualified  for  itj^  and  still 
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accept  it>  he  ongLt  to  be  puoished  for  his  temerity ;  for  the  conK* 
quences  to  his  country  are  the  saine«  whether  the  injury  which  it  has 
^ustainedy  arise  from  ignorance  or  intention,  from  It  wish  to  do 
wrong,  or  from  an  error  in  judgment.  For  miUtary  men«  indeed^ 
an  allowance  is  to  be  made>  which  politicians  have  no  right  to  claim. 
They  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  compelled  to  accept  any  command,  to 
which  their  sovereign  may  be  pleased  to  appoint  them ;  and,  of  all 
men,  it  can  be  lease  expected  from  them,  that  they  should  plead  un* 
fitness  for  the  situation,  which  must  arise  out  of  that  want  of  know- 
ledge which  it  is  their  duty  to  acquire,  as  a  cause  for  refusing  to  ac* 
cept  it.  lf>  indeed,  we  be  not  misinfonned.  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
himself  was  fiir  from  feeling  that  pleasure,  which  the  appointment  of 
an  officer  to  a  chief  command,  on  an  important  station^  geneiaHy 
communicates.  We  have  even  heard,  that  his  surprise  and  concern 
upon  the  occasion  were  equally  great,  and  that  he  took  no  pains  to 
conceal  them ;  nay,  that^  with  a  rare  modesty,  he  expressed  bia 
wiA  that  some  one  of  the  many  generals  who  were  better  qualified  for 
such  a  situation,  had  been  appointed  to  fill  it,  instead  of  himself. 
We  are  only  surprised,  that,  with  such  feelings,  he  did  not  place  a 
sufficient  reliance  on  the  superior  judgment  of  Sir  Arthur  Welksleyt 
to  follow  the  advice  which  he  enforced  with  so  much  earnestness 
immediately  after  the  victory  of  Vimiera ;  advice,  too,  so  deddedlf 
seconded  by  another  able  officer^  General  Ferguson.  As  it  is,  how* 
ever.  Sir  Harry  Burra:^  stands  in  a  ddicate,  aod  an  awful  predi- 
cament. It  is  not  for  us  to  anticipate  the  further  proceedings  which, 
we  take  it  for  granted,  will  be  instituted;  much  less>  theaentenee 
of  the  court-martial,  which,  it  appears  to  US|  must  be  called  to  prar 
Bounce  ultimately  on  his  conduct. 

Though  the  confession  of  Sir  Harry  Burraxd  has  taken  no  mall 
portion  of  blame  from  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple,  still  there  are  parts  of 
Sir  Hew*s  conduct  respecting  the  terms  of  the  convention,  and  the 
mode  of  conducting  it,  which  rested  solely  with  himself,  that  dcna&d 
further  investigation^  and  call  for  the  specific  decision  of  a  competent 
tnbunaL  If,  and  we  beg  to  be  understood  as  putting  a  mete  Mj^po* 
ihtiicoL  case,  the  imprudent  conduct  of  Sir  Harry  Burrard  had  reii« 
dered  it  adviseable  to  enter  into  some  agreement  with  the  French,  for 
the  evacuation  of  the  country,  was  the  conrention  of  Ctatra  suck 
as,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances*  of  the  case,  he  was  justified  ia 
'concluding  i  We  have  no  hesitation  to  give  a  negative  answer  to  ihia 
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qoettioiiy  (or  we.  w31  contend,  in  the  face  of  all  the  juristi  and  politi- 
cians in  Europes  that  some  of  the  conditions  were  such  as  the  so^« 
feign  of  these  mdms  himself  had  no  right  to  subscribe ;  and,  conse- 
quently,  as  no  officer  holding  his  commission,  and  exercising  a  dele- 
gated power,  could  be  justified  in  giving  them  the  weight  and  author- 
ity of  his  sanction. 

It  seems  now  to  be  the  prevailing  opinion,  the  justice  of  which  no 
attempt  has,  as  we  know,  been  yet  made  to  impeach,  that  neither 
Sir  Hew  Dalrymple  nor  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  fit  for  the  chief  com- 
anand  in  Portugal  or  Spain,  at  the  critical  period  at  which'  it  was 
conferred  on  them.  And  hence  arises  the  alleged  necessity  for  in- 
quiring to  whose  interposition  were  they  indebted  for  their  appoint- 
flient  ?  That  they  were  both  immediately  appointed  by  the  King, 
^  there  need  no  ghost  come  from  the  grave**  to  inform  us  ;  but  the 
true  question  is,  who  recommended  them  to  his  Majesty  ?  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  having  acted  as  military  secretary  to  the  commander  in 
chief,  on  the  continent,  it  is  generally  inferred,  that  he  was  indebted! 
lor  his  appointment  to  his  Royal  Highness  ;  and  as  Sir  Harry  Burrard 
belongs  to  one  of  his  Royal  Highness's  regiments,  the  first  of  Guards, 
he  might  naturally  be  supposed  to  have  had  the  same  patron.  But 
whether  the  commander  in  chief  did,  or  did  not,  recommend  these 
generals,  it  ^is  certain,  we  conceive,  that  the  secretary  of  state  for 
the  war  department,  to  whom  the  responsibility  attaches,  has  a  ne- 
gative OR  «dl  such  appointments;  and  indeed  it  is  known,  that,  in  a 
case  to  which'  we  formerly  alluded,  he  exercised  that  negative,  and, 
in  our  opinion,  iii  a  manner  at  once  reprehensible,  and  injurious  to 
the  service.  He,  therefore  must  have  approved  the  appointments,  or 
he  would  not  have  sanctioned  them  ;  and  for  whatever  portion  of 
blame  may  be  found  to  attach  to  them,  he  must,  of  coune,  be  re- 
aponsible  to  parliament  and  to  the  country. 

It  has  been  rumoured,  that  the  late  military  appointments  and 
traoiaetions  occasioned  a  great  difference  of  opinion  in  the  Cabinet, 
•ad  that  two  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  who  strongly  supported  them, 
fvete  wannly  opposed  by  the  third ;  and  that  the  schism  had  proceed- 
ed so  far  as  to  threaten  a  change  in  the  ministry.  Various  other  m- 
fnours,'On  the  same  subject,  and  relating  to  some  extensive  alterations, 
have  reached  us  ;  but  as  these  reports  too  often  originate  in  the  wishes 
of  those  by  whonf  they  m  circuhtedf  we  ane  loth  to  give  them  a 
hasty  credesQe.    Thcie  is  ^ttle  dOubt^  howerer,  that  a  difference  of 
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opinion  among  ministere  hu  been  manifested,  re4>ecting  the  ogtn^ 
tjons  ia  Portugal  and  Spain  ;  and  it  must  be  confessed,  that  theic 
has  been  a  want  of  method  and  combination,  for  which  it  is  difficult 
to  account,  and  which,  it  is  apprehended,  it  will  be  more  difficult 
to  justify,  should  a  parliamentary  inquiry  be  instituted  into  the  cod« 
duct  of  the  war  minister,  in  the  particular  instance  to  which  re£erp 
ence  has  been  made,  and  no  satisfactory  reason  assigned  Tor  it,  we 
trust  that  his'  colleagues  will  hare  more  regard  for  their  country, 
than  to  risk  the  loas  of  their  popularity  and  their  power,  by  an  at* 
tempt  to  defend  him. 

Divisions  in  the  cabinet,  at  such  a  moment  as  the  present,  cannot 
be  too  strongly  deprecated ;  but  it  they  are  occasioned  by  an  attempt 
to  resist  improper  and  injurious  appointments,  from  whatever  quarter 
they  proceed,  those  only  can  be  bkmed  for  them,  whose  cooducst 
gives  birth  to  the  attempt.  There  is,  certainly,  something  essential- 
ly ti^ng  in  our  military  proceedings ;  and  when  so  much  depends  on 
the  skill  and  judgment  of  our  generals,  no  favour,  no  patronage 
should  be  allowed  to  supersede  the  superior  claims  of  personal  merit. 
To  this  consideration  all  others  should  be  made  to  yield,  and  that 
cabinet  minister  will  deserve  and  command  the  gratitude  of  his 
country,  who  takes  his  stand  upon  this  principle,  and  peneveret  in 
his  resistance  of  every  act  which  tends  to  its  subversion. 

We  entertained  hopes  that  some  partial  change  would  take  place 
by  the  admission  of  Lords  WeUesley  and  Melville  to  places  of  power 
and  trust,  in  the  ministry.  They  are  both  tried  statesmeiii^of  gnat 
experience  and  approved  talents.  The  former  is  the  first  statesman 
now  in  £urope,  and  the  only  man  in  it  whose  comprehensive  aind 
qualifies  him  to  wield  the  mighty  powers  of  this  great  empire,  at  a 
period  when  the  fate  of  Europe  hangs  suspended  by  a  fragile  thread  i 
and  to  oppose,  with  success,  the  gigantic  effoits,  and  diabolical  dnt< 
oes,  of  the  Corsican  tyrant  of  subjugated  France.  The  present  ad* 
minlstntion  certainly  contains  many  men  of  considerable  talents,  and 
of  excellent  principles,  but  it  were  vain  to  conceal,  that  theie  it  ao 
one  in  it  of  those  transcendent  abilities  which  extort  req[wct  nad 
enforce  obedience,  it  exhibits  too  great  an  equality  of  talent;  or 
if  there  be  one  member  of  the  oduaet  whose  endowments  and  attain* 
ments,  at  once  brillaant  and  solid,  temper  the  daaling  lustre  of  geoias 
with  the  sober  tints  of  judgment,  there  are  drcumstanoes  which 
prevent  his  superiority  from  pfMudng  those  conseqneaeet  wliidi 
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ought  nKtnrallj  to  rastilt  from  it.  It  is,  therefbiVj  particularly  desi- 
sable,  that  recourse  should  be  immediately  had  to  the  only  means  of 
atveogtheiiing  the  mimstry>  which  can  be  adopted  without  a  sacrifice 
•f  principle. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  we  have  witnessed  the  increased  exer* 
tions  of  the  government,  to  afford  assistance  to  the  struggling  patri« 
<H^a  of  Spain.  Buonaparte  ha8>  indeed,  succeeded,  as  we  expected  he 
woiddt  in  the  first  conflicts  |  and  the  sons  of  freedom  have  been  de« 
feated  by  the  engines  of  tyranny ;  but,  he  has  gained  the  victory 
contrary  to  our  expectations,  by  a  recourse  to  the  same  manoeuvre 
winch  he  so  repeatedly  employed  against  the  Austrian  armies  in 
Italy ;  and  which,  at  this  late  period,  we  should  hive  thought,  could  , 
w»t  have  been  exercised  with  success,  even  against  an  army  of  recruits 
ltd  by  beardless  ensigns.  It  has,  however,  prevailed  against  Castanos, 
whose  defeat,  as  far  .as  we  can  learn  from  the  imperfect  accounts 
wUch  have  reached  this  country,  was  occasioned  by  a  too  great  «x« 
tension  of  his  line^  which  enabled  the  Corsican  ruffian  to  direct  his 
main  force  against  the  weakest  point  of  the  Spaniards.  That  the 
French  have  reached  Madrid  appears  highly  probable,  after  the  dis- 
persion  of  Blake*«  army,  and  the  defeat  of  Castanos,  though  we  at- 
tach not,  and  'never  shall  attach,  the  slightest  credit,  to  any  account 
written  or  dictated  by  Buonaparte,  who,  in  no  single  instance,  through* 
6tit  all  his  campaigns,  was  ever  known  to  send  a  faithful  account  and 
true  description  of  any  action  or  military  operation,  in  which  he  wat 
engaged. 

*  There  is  one  thing  in  the  conduct  of  the  Spaniards  which  we  can- 
didly confess,  has  excited  in  our  minds  no  smaU  degree  of  astonish- 
ment and*  apprehension.  When  we  recollect  the  -zeal,  activity, 
and  enthusiasm  which  stamped  the  character  of  their  first  efforts 
in  the  noble  cause  of  freedom,  and  which  produced  the  de- 
struction or  capture  of  all  the  forces  immediately  opposed  to  them, 
we  are  litteriy  at  a  loss  to  account  for  their  subsequent  inactivity  ; 
and  for  their  impolitic  conduct  in  suffering  an  army  of  French,  not  su- 
perior in  strength  to  that  which  they  had  lately  subdued,  to  establish 
and  maintain  themselves  on  the  frontiera  of  Spain,  in  the  face  of  a 
greater  force,  until  all  the  re-inforcements  intended  to  join  them  from 
France  had  reached  the  place  of  their  destination.  To  dislodge  these 
troops,  to  defeat,  and  to  disperse  them,  was  an  object  of  such  im- 
mense consequence  to  i^l  future  operations,  that  every  exertion  should 
have  been  made  to  accomplish  it;  and,  Buonaparte,  too,  from  bis 
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wioertainty  retp^ciing  the  intentions  of  Austria,  had  left  them  ampk 
time  for  its  accompUthnient.  We  place  eveiy  reliance  on  the  counge 
and  retolution  of  the  Spaniards  ^  but  wherever  Buonaparte  is  con* 
cemedy  we  confess,  we  cannot  refrain  from  harbouring  Kane  luric* 
ing  fearf  iof  irtachery.  Spain  has  produced  one  Godtjy ;  it  is  possible^ 
therefoie,  she  may  produce  another.  May  our  apfprehensions  be 
speedily  relieved  !  Without  treachery,  we  are  persuaded,  Spain  can- 
Dot  Ml ;  but  treachery  willdefeat  all  the  plans  of  wisdom,  and  ren- 
der abortive  all  the  efforts  of  courage. 

Our  fears  for  the  safety  of  Spain  are  by  no  ftieans  increased  hj 
the  entrance  of  the  French  into  Madrid.  ludeed,  could  we  flatter 
ourselves  that  Buonaparte  would  not  leave  his  army,  we  should  re» 
joice  in  the  event;  for  certainly  nothing  will  be  mpre  difficult  thaa 
to  preserve  his  communication  with  France,  and  few  things  mcne 
easy  than  to  cut  off  his  retreat,  if  the  Spaniards  remain  firm,  uaitcdf 
and  resolved.  In  truth,  on  their  firmness,  union,  and  perseveranoey 
does  their  late  depend ! 

There  is  certainly  nothing  in  their  actual  situation,  as  far  as  it  ii 
known  to  us,  to  justify  any  relaxation  of*  our  efforts  to  assist  them  ; 
in  proportion,  then,  to  our  disappointmeatt  and  even  disgust,  at  the 
reported  determination  of  ministers  to  recall  our  forces,  is  our  plea* 
sure  at  witnessing  their  resolution  to  make  exertions,  in  some  degtee 
correspondent  with  the  emergency.  Our  opipion,  indeed,  remaiaf 
immoveably  fixed  on  the  policy,  propriety j  and  expediency,  of  calling 
forth  all  the  resources  of  the  state  upon  this  occasion.  Let  our 
army  in  Spain  be  increased  to  one  hundred  thousand  effective  men  ; 
let  thirty  thousand  more  be  landed  in  Calabria,  and  the  honest  natives 
of  that  country  be  supplied  with  arms  and  anununition  $  and  let  the 
whole  coast  of  France  be  kept  in  a  state  of  alann,  by  a  third  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men«  constantly  afloat,  and  ready  to  disemback 
^irtierever  a  favourable  occasion  for  effective  service  may  occur.  It 
is  only  by  straining  every  nerve,  by  carrying  on  hostilities  upon  m 
large  and  wide  extended  scale,  diat  we  can  expect  either  a  speedy  or 
a  successful  termination  of  the  present  contest*  In  Ireland,  one 
handred  thousand  volunteers  might  with  facility,  be  raised,  for  limit- 
ed  service  in  Spain ;  and  if  the  resolution  were  once  adopted,  and  the 
proper  tone  given  by  govenunent*  their  efforts,  in  such  a  cauatj 
would  be  cordially  seconded  by  the  nation,  and  a  force  adequate  tia 
every  purpose  be  raised  without  difficulty^   and  without  delay. 
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Where  can  iv«  fight  the  hattl^of  Britain  tgaintt.  Fniiee»  with  ao 
Buch  advantage^  as  on  Spanish  ground ;  wh^re  the  efforts  •  of  the 
peeplcj  and  the  wishes  of  Europe^  ^^vld  be  in  our  favour  ?  It  is  an 
opportunity  most  unexpected,  witb  which  Providence  seems  to  have 
supplied  us  ;  and  if  we  negiecmny  means  within  our  powei^  for  im« 
proving  it«  we  shall  be  doubly  criminal.  It  is  a  grand  struggle  be* 
tween  tyranny  and  freedom  j  it  is.  In  all  probability,  the  Ust  conflict 
whkK  we  shall  witness  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  Bvery  motive, 
every  reason^every  inducement,  then,  combine  to  invigorate  our  efforts, 
and  to  impel  us  to  show  ourselves  worthy  the  high  rank  and  station 
which  vre  hold  among  the  few  remaining  independent  nations  of 'Eu- 
rope.    Once  more  ^  lei  us  not  k  wanting  to  ourselves. 

The  firm  conduct  of  our  government  respecting  the  inodioua 
proposals  of  the  Corsican,  and  his  contemptible  tool,  the  Russian  ■ 
Autocrat,  as  displayed  in  the  masterly  declaration  of  his  Majesty, 
which  does  honour  to  the  head  that  composed  it,  cannot  fail  to  in« 
spire  the  Spanish  patriots  with  additional  confidence  in  their  allies, 
while  the  conduct  of  France  and  Russia  must  fill  them  with  indig« 
nation  and  rage.  The  usurper,  Buonaparte,  he  who,  again  and  again, 
consecrated  the  STvereignty  of  the  people,  and  swore  to.  make  their 
will  the  guide  and  rule  of  his  political  conduct,  dares  to  stigmatise  a 
whole  nation,  fighting  for  their  religion,  their  hberty,  and  their  laws, 
as  insurgents,  because  they  disdain  to  submit  to  another  foreign  usur- 
per, not  quite  so  criminal  indeed  as  himself,  but,  if  possible,  more 
contemptible.  He,  who  has  so  lately  denounced  the  impiety  of  re- 
sistance to  kings,  presumes  to  revile  the  Spaniards  as  traitors,  be- 
cause they  fight  for  their  lawful  sovereign,  to  whom  they  have  sworn 
allegiance !  If  the  wretched  people  of  the  continent,  and  their  more 
wretched  sovereigns,  will  tamely  bear  this,  vrill  look  passively  ODf 
while  the  murderer  of  Jaffa  thus  tramples  oh- the  necks  of  a  whole 
nation,  treating  Acm  as  a  herd  of  cattle,  to  be  transferred,  at  his 
pleasure,  from  one  to  another,  not  only  without,  their  consent,  but 
contrary  to  their  declared  vrill  5— if  they  will  tolerate  such  injuries 
and  sueh  insults,  they  are  lost  to  hope,^and  are  sunk  to  a  state  of 
ittdi  abject  degradation,  as  td  be  too  low  for  pity,  and  too  contempt* 
ible  for  resentment.  Let  Austria  and  Russia,  too,  look  to  them^ 
selves;  their  fate  approaches;  and? without  speedy  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  former,  and  a  speedy  restoration  to  common  sense,  and 
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common  iioaetty,  on  the  put  of  the  latter,  they  wiU»  ere  Iong>  be 

involved  in  one  common  ruin. 

We  have  no  room  left  either  for  extending  onr  leflections  on  the 
present  state  of  Europe>  or  for  makiog  animadveraioQi  on  the  met* 
sage  of  CUissm  Jeffenon  to  his  American  Congress ;  with  all  his  Je- 
fuilical  arty  the  president  has  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  cloven  foot. 
In  confbnnding  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain  with  that  of  Franoe, 
which  gave  rise  to  it,  in  aociinng  us  of  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of 
neutral  powers,  in  chaiging  ua  with  acts  of  spoliation  and  injustice, 
and  in  asserting  that  we  offered  no  adequate  satisfaction  for  the  affiurs  of 
the  Chesapeake,  be  has  betrayed  a  most  profligate  contempt  of  truth  j 
and  the  most  despicable  hypocrisy.  Infected  with  French  principles, 
and  strongly  attached  to  the  Corucan  usurper,  (who  has  lately  done 
justice  to  the  sentiments  and  views  of  his  titins-atlanttc  friend,)  his 
constant  object,  though  he  has  not  dared  to  avow  it,  and  the  tendency 
of  all  his  measnes,  have  been,  to  involve  the  tJnited  States  in  a  war 
with  this  country.  Sorry  are  we  to  announce  the  complete  success 
of  his  party  in  the  late  elections,  and  their  hopes  of  producing  a  war 
with  Great  Britain  are,  in  consequence  of  this  event,  so  sanguine, 
Ifaat  privaUen  are  actually  Jtuhtg  out  at  New  Yifrk  and  other  fartraf 
America f  with  a  view  to  hostilities.  We  trttst>  however,  that  the  fe« 
deralists  will  still  act  with  sufficient  spirit  and  firmness,  greatly  to 
abridge,  at  least,  the  reign  of  jacobinism,  which  threatens^  under 
the  auspices  of  Citizen  Jefferson,  to  be  as  fatal  to  American,  as  it  has 
proved  to  European  liberty ! 

I  1 1  mil        >    *      • 

.  P.S. — We  understand,  that  although  Sir  Harry  Burrard  was  inr 
dabted  for  his  appointment  to  the  Duke  of  York,  his  Rojral  Highness 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  appointment  of  Sir  Hew  Dalrymple. 
Justice  to  Sir  Harry,  too,  requires  us  to  add,  that  when. he  ac- 
cepted his  appointment,  it  was  only  as  second  in  cov$maind  to  Sir  Hew 
Dalrymple,  whom  he  expected  to  find  in  Portugal  on  his  arrival  in 
that  country.  Consequently  the  circumstance  of  his  being  called 
upon  to  act  as  comn^ander  in  chief  in  Portugal  was  totally  unlookeil 
for  by  him,  and  he  was  thus  thrown-  into'a  situation  for  which  he 
was  totally  unprepared*  Great  aUowances^  therefore,  are  certainly 
to  be  made  for  him. 

Dec.  27,  1808. 
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to  TliJit  teDITOR  OF  TBS  ANTI-JACOjItir    El^TIVV. 

THE  Stipendiary  Corate*B  Bill,  which,  in  the  last  Sesdont^ 
tifter  bmog  p«8»ed  in  the  Hwiic  of  Commons  by  a  vtrv  Urgt  aa« 
johty»  wutt  thi'owo  out  (^  the  House  of  Lords,  chiefly  becaape  tbt 
Setuon  was  too  Ifar  ad\'aiiced  to  allow  tip>e  fot  its  diacusaiofi  lA  % 
manuer  suitable  to  it*  importancM^,  will  j^robably,  after  aMilb  1^  Ye* 
suit,  again  engage  the  attention  of  Parliament**   To  the  object  of 
this  Bill,  the  k^tterinr  of  the  condition  of  the  inferior  Cler^,  ^vcijr 
friend  to  the  Church  must  wish  success ;  but  a  cokisiderablit  dit^ 
fefenoe  of  opioioo  has  arisen,  even  among  perpous  of  this  deacri|p^ 
tiom  respecting  the  means  by  which  it  was  attempted  to  4ttai9 
dial  object.    As  the  proposer  of  any  meas^rt:  is  entitled*  in  ih^ 
irst  instance,  to  be  h^rd  in  its  behalf,  the  letter  which  Mr«  Ptt^ 
ceval  addressed  to  the  ReV.  Dr.  Mansel,  in  exptanation  of  bin 
views  in  bringing  forward  such  a  Bill,  and  in  answer  to  thff  ob^ 
jedions  which  he  understood  to  hare  been  urged  ageiost  it»  ha9  % 
jest  claim  to  the  attention  of. the  publie.  As,  iiowever«  this  lelteiw 
though  printed,  has  only  been  cireulated  in  peviieiilar  ohaMcIa^ 
the  public  are  not  in  general  acquainted  with  it.    I  therefore  takt 
the  liberty.  Sir,  of  troubling  you  with  a  Copy  for  inaertieo,  if  yow 
think  proper,  in  yoor  valuiu>le  Miscellany ;  being  confident,  that 
it  will  be  new  to  a  majority  of  your  readers.    And  1 -doubt  ndC» 
that  your  impartial  pages  will  be  open  to  socb  obserrationa  ee  any 
ipf  your  eorresfwndents  may  be  disposed  to  pflPirrf  either  in  rtftita- 
tion  mr  in  confirmation  of  the  leesomng  conteioed  in  it.    0»e  i#» 
flsark  only  I  will,  by  yoor  permission,  make.-«««Wbaterer  opiaieo 
may  prerail  resfieoting  the  expedieney  of  the  Bill  in  qnestioQ,  no 
men  is  otore  entitled  than  its  author  to  be  eonsidered  as  a  seued 
and  eoBsistent  memben,  and  a  firm  and  xealous  friend*  of  our  eo^ 
ceUent  Church  eatablisfament* 

AlClCUf  ECCLBSIA 

Copy  tf  a  Letter  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Manseh  Master  of  Trituty  Cot- 
lege^  Ckmhidge,  en  the  SuJtject  of  the  Curate'eBilL 

«  My  dear  Sir, 
**  I  enclose  for  your  perusal,  a  copy  of  the  Bill  which  I  hsm 
recently  introducea  into  the  House  of  Common^^  fer  im^fing 
die  condition  of  the  Stipendiaiy  Curates.  I  know  that  upon  fim^ 
naer  oooaaions  you  have  fielt  considerable  doubt,  to  say  the  least  of 
k,  upon  the  policy  and  jnstice  oC  the  measuie  whifi^  this  Bill  is 
to  enforce;  aiid,  as  I  cannot  but  nacribe  a  great  part  of  the  oppei^ 
eitiQa  which  it  has  berelo£»re  met  with,  and  may  again  experienee» 
1»  s  miesoneeptien  of  ite ol^eets  and  Drincip}e,andas  I  am  anxiotsa 
that  it  Aould  not  haire  to  eneeunter  the  weight  of  your  oppositioM, 
valeM  it  lerily  Atmtwm  it,  I  have  deteraniiied  to  trouble  yon  widi 
•  summary  statement  of  all  the  various  arguments,  as  well  as  I  caa 
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collect  theM,  which  have  heeo  urged  either  in  opposition  to  it  or 
in  its  support. 

"  The  object  of  the  m^asttte  (to  vitaJtt  it  shortly)  is  this :  to  ob^ 
tain  lareer  sahuries  for  Stipeudiery  Curates  resident  on  Benefices 
where  the  Incumbents  do  not  reside  themseives,  and  where  the 
incomes  of  the  Benefices  famish  funds  adequate  to  aftbrd  such 
iklaries. 

"  •^  If  there  were  no  other  recommendation  of  this  measure^  than 
^at  it  promised  relief  and  assistance  to  a  very  meritorious  and  in* 
dustrious  class  of  the  contmuni^,  it  would  deserve,  as  I  conceive, 
a  fevourable  consideration ;  but  its  effect,  with  a  view  to  the  pub- 
lic interest,  is  its  great  recommendation.  For  no  man  who  feels 
the  important  advantages  of  Reli^^ion,  as  it  regards  merely  the 
temporal  happiness  of  individuals  and  the  security  and  interests  of 
the  state,  can  hesitate  to  acknowledge  the  great  benefits  to  be  de* 
ffived  to  the  community  from  any  measure  which  shall  improve  the 
condition  of  the  poorer  orders  of  the  resident  Parochial  Midtsteit^ 
whether  Rectors  or  Curates.  1  hardly  know  any  thing  which 
^w^Mild  confer  a  greater  blessing  on  societ}',  than  to  secure  gene- 
taH^,  in'^^ry  parish  thfouehout  the  country,  a  resident  ofliciating 
Minister  of  the  Established  Church,  with  such  provision- for  thett 
jnaintcnaDce  as  might  rescue  them  from  that  contempt  to  wbieli» 
nnder  a  statcf  of  indigence,  they  are  almost  inevitably  exposed. 
Indeed,  I  must  do  the  opposers  of  this  measure  the  justice  to  say, 
that  they  have  uniformly  admitted  the  value  and  the  importance 
of  the  measure,  as  thus  explained,  professes  to  pursue.  Their 
•objectioner'are  allidireeted  against  the  method  which  the  Bill  adopts 
for  aecomplishinS^  its  purpose. 

*  **  The  method  it  adopts  is,  by  giving  power  to  the  Bishop  to 
sssitftt  to  such  Resident  Curates,  where  the  Incumbents  do  vol 
reside,  one-fifth  of  the  value  of  the  Benefice.     The  opemtton  . 
however  of  this  Bill  is  confined  to  those  Benefices  only  where  the 
annual  value  exceeds  four  hundred  pounds,  with  a  provision,  that 
in  no  case  the  Curate's  salary  should  exceed  two  hundred  «td  fiifty  * 
pounds  per  annum.     The  Kll  is  so  confined,  because  the  36  Gfm 
ill*  cap.  83.  as  you  know,  does  already  enable  Bishops  to  assign 
salaries  to  the  amount  of  seventy-five  pounds  per  annum,  with  the 
use  of  the  Parsonage-house,  or  an  allowance  instead  of  it ;  and 
therefore,  no  alteration  is  called  for  iu  thelaw,  upon  the  priuGipie 
on  which  this  Bill  proceeds',  so  far  as  respects  Livings  of  such  in- 
ibrior  value. 

"  The  objecHons  which  have  been  stated  to  this  m<«suf«  are; 
tiiat  it  is  ao  improper  subject  for  Parliameutarv  interference ;^tiiat 
it  is  a  violation  of  ecclesiastical  profierty,  which  should  ho  held  ky 
the  Lef|;islatnre' as  sacred  ^nd  ikviolate  as  any  other;  that  it  is  aA 
iMDOsation  upim  the  E^^tuhiished  Church,  and  an  act  of  plunder 
upon  Its  property ;  that  the  idea  of  increasing  tlie  salary  of  Cwutes 
mpoQ  a  scale  graduated  by  reference  tO'their  Rector*riooo*«B» 
md  not  by  reference  to  the  quimtuBi  of  the  Curate's  duify»  aa  well 
as  that  of  iaterferiog  ta  fOfuUte  and  prescribe  the  taru  of  Hit 
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fHhbmct  betweifn  thl»  Rector  wid  Ibe  Curftta  (two  ptf rties  c«inpe« 
teia  to  take  cai^  Hf  their  owti  interests)  i«  inconsistent  as  well  with 
theprincifitesoi:' jttntioe  as  of  pblicy;  and  lastly,  the  whole  ^h«i 
be«?a  refiresented  as  proceeding  from  some  durk  and  rnvstenout 
design  cf  hostility  to  the  Esteblished  Charch*  which,  diseaiaed 
uoder  the  hypocritical  appearance  of  meaning  wdl  to  the  Cnurcfa 
and  Relitj^on,  t£ms  a  dc^ly  and  fatal  blow  at  the  interests  of 
both;  and  pursues  its  object  1^  means  of  new,  unprecedented 
and  discretionary  powers  ^iven  to  the  Bishop,  which,  destrOymje 
the  inde|Mfndence  and  dignity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  character,  will 
<lrive  from  the  profession  every  person  of  a  liberal  and  iDdependeut 
mind.    .      .    - 

**  As  to  those  objections  which'  consist  in  the  snppos^  impro- 
priety of  Parliamentary  interference,  in  the  alledgea  violation  of 
jRcclesiastical  property,  the  inuoiration  upon  the  Established 
Church,  and  the  plunder  of  its  property,  I  cannot  introdace  my 
luiawer  to  them  more  properly  than  by  first  pointing  out  the  cir« 
cnimatances  which  originally  attracted  my  notice  to  the  subject. 

**  You  are  well  acquainted,  no  doubt,  with  the  Act  which  was 
brought  into  Parliament  by  Sir  William  Scott,  respecting  the  re« 
sideuce  of  the  Clergy.  It  appe^'ed  to  me,  and  to  othen  who  in- 
terested themselves  in  the  discussion  which  it  underwent  in  ita 
progress  through  Parliament,  that  it  should  have  been  accompsk- 
pied  by  such  provisions  as  my  Bill  is  intended  to  supply  ;  and, 
indeed,  it  was  contended,  tliat  such  provisions  should  nave  been 
embodied  in  that  Act.  That  Act  was  .indisputably  inteodedy 
hj  its  most  respectable  authdr,  to  enforce  the  residence  of  tb^ 
Cflergy,  and  it  certmnly  does  contain  some  very  beneficial  provi^ 
lions  for  that  purpose,  by  giving  to  the  Bishops  a  more  summary 
and  effectual  power  of  enforcing  such  resideare ;  but  it  cannot  be 
denied,  that  it  contains  also  not  only  a  prodigious  number  of  ex- 
cuees  fbr  uon-rcsidence,  which  myself  and  others  inefiectually  en- 
deovtmred  to  diminish,  but  also  what  we  with  ecjnal  ill  succeee 
endeawuved  to  oppose,  s,  great  extenmon  of  the  time  which  was 
Teeogniced  before  as  the  kml  limit  within  which  non-residence  was 
osempted  from  penalty.  It  extends,  for  instance,  the  one  month 
alWwed  under  the  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  to  ihne;  that  is,  it  ex- 
tends it  at  once  ir^m  a  twelfth  of  a  year  to  a  fourth;  consequently, 
whatever  powers  of  a  summary  nature  it  muy  give,  (and  it  doea 
give,  as  I  Wve  before  stated,  meet  useful  powers  of  that  descrip* 
tiou  to  Bishops,  for  compelling  residence  in  those  cases  in  which 
it  i^l  continues  to  authorise  a  legislative  and  penal  compulsion  to 
rcnde^f  it  unouestioQably  frees  the  Clergy  from  the  penalties 
wUch  attached  on  non-residenoe  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  in 
vviiieii,  but  for  that  Act,  tbfy  we«iUi  have  remained  liable.  It  wat 
oontended  at  that  time,-  and  I  contend  stilU  that  when  Parliament 
relaxed  to  the  beneficed  Clergy  their  obligation  to  residence,  it 
ougkt  to  hare  done  so  ufMm  terms ;  it  ought  to  have  annexed  tor 
^Mt  extended  libertyof  noo-readence  the  condition  (and  an  indis* 
( eMriition  too  it  should  ha«e  made  it)  ^  f  urnitbiog  tbmr 
Be  ft        ' 
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lespective  parishes,,  dariog  their  absem)e»  with  a  resident  Cnmtet 
«na  of  furaishiog  that  Curate  also  with  a  maintenance,  by  which 
he  might  support  the  character,  ami  represent  the  <tigiiity,  of  the 
ffficiating  Minister  in  his  parish,  in  a  maaner  which  should  beat 
iomeidecree  at  least  of  proportion  to  (hat  in  which,  if  the  Rector 
remained  to  do  his  own  duties,  he  would  have  been  enabled,  from 
the  income  of  his  rectory,  to  have  so ppor|ted  it  himself  i  aad'of 
wbieh,  consequently,  he  deprives  the  pansh  of  the  benefit,  by 
withdrawing  himself  from  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Such  a 
provision,  I  say,  ought  to  have  constituted  a  part  of  thafe  Act*  it 
yras  contended  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  in  the  House  of 
Lords  too,  that  there  ought  to  have  been  such  a  provision.  It  was 
admitted  by  those  who  supported  that  Act,  that  such  a  provisiou 
%as  most  reasonable;  but  it  was  contended,  that  such  a  provision, 
with  all  the  modification  and  qoalification  with  which  it  must  have 
been  accompanied,  would  have  very  much  incumbered  that  BcU« 
and  that  therefore  it  had  better  be  made  the  subject  of  anoitlmr. 
The  Act  was  therefore  permitted  to  pass  upon  t^ie  express  undeiw 
taking  of  those  who  favoured  it,  that  a  Bill,  upon  the  principle 
oh  which  mine  proceeds,  should  immediately  be  brought  in.  In 
pursuance  of  such  promise,  such  a  BHl  was  brought  in.  Unfor- 
tunately,  however,  a  money  provimon  was  annexed  to  it  in  liivoiir 
of  those  Curates  who,  it  was  imag^ined,  mi^lit  be  deprived  of  their 
curacies  by  the  effect  which  Sir  William  Scott's  Act  would  have 
upon  compelling  the  residence  of  the  Hectors :  and  the  Lords  ve-> 
jecfced  it,  upon  the  objection  that  it  was  inconMstent  with  their 
privileges,  to  pass  it  under  such  circumstances.  The  Bill  for  the 
same  purpose  was  again  brought  in  and  passed  through  the  House 
of  Commons  in  the  next  Session:  it  passod  also  through  the 
House  of  Lords;  bat  in  its  passage  through  that  Hooae,  it  was 
amended  in  some  of  its  money  clauses,  sM  the  House  of  Com- 
mons then,  consistently  with  the  uniform  practice  of  that  Houae^ 
could  not  do  otherwise  than  refuse  their  consent  to  a  Bill,  in  the 
money  provisions  of  which  the  Lords  had  made  any  amenchnent* 
When  this  Bill,  jso  amended,  came  back  from  the  Lord*,  the 
Sewion  was  too  far  advanced  for  a  new  Bill,  and  therefore  the  re* 
newal  of  it  was  necessarily  deferred'  to  the  Mlowinsr  Besaidiii  Ift 
the  following  Session  it  was  rene\>^d,  but  tlien  Mr.lPitt,  w4olHid 
Uttiformly  given  it  lys  steady  support,  was  no  more;  mad,  Miv  Vox 
fiiugiog  nis  weight  against  it,  into  the  tfcaleof  the  oppctients^  it 
was  lost  OB  the  second  reeding.  Why.  the  change  of  GovvrnaEiefftt 
should  have  made  such  a  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  iiotisc  off 
Commons  on  such. a  measure  as  this,  it  is  by  no  means  tto  my)Hr^e* 
sent  purpose  to  enquire ;  but,  as  far  as  respects  Mr.  Fax's  &lpp^ 
lition,  it  is  but  due  to  him  to  gtake^  that  he  expressed  fatffescH^  <aa 
fcioBdly  as  possible  to  the  general  object  of  the  measure  ;  and  if  1 
have  amy  ground  of  complaint  agatinsl  his  ^opposition,  it  is,  thait 
wii^htng  well  to  the  object,  he  gave,  as  it  appsaredto  me  at  ftiastv 
too  ^eat  weii^ht  to  o^ecttons  which  wane  made  to  sotne  o€  «he  4^ 
tailed  ^.ptoviatAiis,  uod  «4iidi  miglft  oeilaiBilgp  ham  F 
by  amendti»eots  in  the  Commitleau  • 
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This  fiile  could  Dot»  as  I  thmk  at  least,  have  attended  tbis  mtf- 
ture«  if  the  provision  ior.it  had  been  iiigiafted  iota  Sir  WiiUaiii 
Ssott^s  Act ;  for  many  who  were  e^ger  aod  anxious  for  the  #|{t 
relaxing  the  oUit^ations  toresideuce  in  favour  of  th«  Rectors  mif> 
tA  not  perform  tiieir  duties^  exhibited,  unfortunately,  no  »imil|r 
iMgerneis  wbA  anxictv  for  a  Bill,  which  was  to  provide  for  the  b^ 
ter  maintenance  of  the  Curates  who  did  perform  tho^e  duties  ip 
tiieir  stead.  But  I  cannot  see  how  either  Patron,  or  Rector,  er 
any  advocate  for  either  of  their  interests,  couki  have  objected,  bWi 
the  pravision  for  such  better  maintenance  made  part  of  that  Aci* 
The  cooditioD  roust  have  been  felt  to  be  reasonable;  it  would  ha^ 
been  urged,  and  must  have  been  felt,  that  the  law  would  only  a{»- 
phf  to  cases  of  ooo^residence ;  if  the  Rector  did  not  take  the  ad* 
Tantage  of  non-resideace  he  would  not  be  withip  the  r^ach  of  tb«t 
law^  and  if  he  did  take  that  advantage,  he  could  not  complafe 
tbat  he  was  oblij^  to  submit  to  the  condition  upon  which  algioe 
he  was  admitted  to  the  advantage.  The  objection  that-  the  Le^isr 
latore  can  have  no  justifiable  ^ound  for  interferiog  aud  exercising 
its  juiisdiction  upon  the  subject,  could  not  possibly  have  be^n 
urged  or  felt  by  them,  at  whose  instance,  and  for  whose  benefit, 
the  LfCgislature  was  called  upon  to  interfere  to  exercise  its  juris- 
4iictioD,  by  relaxing  the  obligations  to  residence,  by  indemnifying 
against  penalties  Which  had  been  incurred,  aud  modifying  wi^ 
new  ^ovisiouj  those  which  were  to  attach  thereafter.  And*  even  in 
the  state  in  which  the  matter  now  stands,  the  idea  of  denying  the 
piopnety  of  parliamentary  interference  to  enforce  the  object  of 
soeh  a  measure  as  is  now  under  consideration,  upon*  any  oth^r 
^uad  than  such  (if  any  audi  can  he  produced j  ^9  may  shew  its 
inexpediency  and  impolicy,  is  extravagant  to  a  degree  that  is  per- 
fectly incomprehensible.  / 

*^  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  Canon  Law,  the  Common  Law, 
and  the  Statute  Law,  reouire  residence.     In  the  third  volume  ef 
Uu  Bum's  Ecclesiastical  Law,  p«281,  under  title  ' /i^^sutence,' yeu 
•  ■my  find  authorities  for  this  position. 

*«  <  The  Bishop  shall  provide  that  in  evtr^  church  there  shall  be 

««  '  The  rule  of  the  ancient  Canon  Law  was,  that  if  a  Clergy- 

*  man  deserted  bis  church  or  prebend,  without  just  and  necessary 

*  cause,  and  espjecially  without  the  consent  4^  the  Diocesan,  he 

*  should  be  deprived ;'  and  agreeably  hereunto  was  the  practice  in 
this  realm:  for,  though  sometimes  the  Bishop  proceeded  only ^o 
s^ipusirmtim^  or  other  censure  of  an  inferior  nature,  yet  the  mere 
frequent  punishment  was  deprivation.    Gibs,  da?- 

**  *  Regularly  Residence  is  required  of  Ecclesiastical  pencms 

*  upon  their  Cures.'  The  intendment  of  the  Common  LsiW^is, 
tbat  a  Clerk  ia  M^dent  on  his  Cure.     2  Inst.  625.  i 

**  In  furtherance  of  these  Canon  Law  and  Common  Law  ofa|i- 
gationa  to  residence,  the  Legislature  interfered  about  tbe  time  of 
the  Reformation,  to  impose  statutary  obligations  to  reside,,  and 
pecuaian^  penalties  for  non-residence.  Those  obligations  were  by 
,Sif  WttliM  Sk«tt'a  Act  modified,  at  kaft»  if  not  relaxed.    Aid 
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'tf  1  tbtt  my  srgttment  aMuniM  is  this,  th&t  tlie  Legislature  which 
A»et  relax  thew  Cuiion  and  Comaion  Law  obligatknis  to  rt*8tdeiice. 
iund  do^  dc6ne  its  limits,  must  of  necewity  he  coinpeteut  to  a^ 
Boc  wmA  conditions  upon  its  modiifications  and  relaxations,  as  it 
ohall  see  (tt ;  and  may  therefore  unquestionably  say  to  the  Clerk, 
wiio  by  ttie  Canon  Law  is  oblif^to  reside,  we  mean  to  enforce 
4iie  Canon  Law  obligations  to  |psidence  by  temporal  penalties,  but 
they  shall  not  apply  unlessyour  noiwresidenceisof  a  given  extent, 
^provided  yon  secure  the  residence  of  a  Curate  in  yoor  absence, 
•and  fiirnish  him  with  what  we  deem  a  competent  niaintenaooe?  If 
yon  do  not  choose  to  comply  with  these  terms,  then  we  will  cow-: 
pel  you  by  temporal  penalties  tp  perform  that  duty  which  the  Ca- 
non Law  imposes  upon  yoOr  With  this  iricw  of  the  arf^ument, 
sorely  it  most  be  absurd  to  contapd  that  it  is  incompetent  ibr  Par- 
liament to  intirrfere,  an^f  that  such  inter^ence  is  either  an  ionor 
Yotion  upon  the  Church,  i^r  a  violation  ai^d  plunder  of  its -pso- 
perty. 

**  As  to  such  interference  being  charged  as  pn  innomtion  on  the 
Established  Church,  the  Church  of  England,  the  Church  which 
takes  the  date  of  its  legal  establishment  certainly  not  before  Heniy 

-  the  Eighth's  time,  see  how  that  charge  stf^nds*  It  is  clear  firorti 
what  has  been  already  said,,  that  the  fttatutary  pen^^lties  for  nonr 
losidaace  are  as  old  as  tl^e  Reformation.  The  EitgUtft  Church  ba4 
nerer  bad  anexistenoa  but  accompanied  with  the  Icgislatire  pro^ 
vision  of  the  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  til)  the  passing  of  Si^ 
William  Scott*s  Act*  Can  apy  man  possibly  deny  ^he  ri^ht  qf  the 
LMshiture  to  repeal  Sir  William  Scott's  Act,  which  h^a  passed 
witinin  those  four  years,  and  which  is  only  a  temporary  law  tl|at 

-  will  expire  of  itself,  unless  it  is  continued ;  Hpd  coosequf  ntly  (for 
tttch  would  be  the  effect  of  ifs  repeal)  to  revive  tb^  penalties  of 
the  fomer  statute  of  Henry  the  Eighth?  If  thfin  it  is  clearly 
competent  to  the  Legislature  to  repeal  the  Ute  Apt.'  panther^  be 
any  doobt  that  it  can,  instead  of  repealing  it  entirety,  sufier  it  to 
remain,  annexing  to  the  advantages  whjch  it  confers  on  the  Bone^ 
fioed  Cleigy  those  conditions  on  which  ^lone  they  may  still  (le  al- 
lowed to  enjoy  themr  The  impropriety,  th.erefore,  of  legi^tiv^ 
latarfarco'ce,  must  utH^u^tionably  depend  entirely  upon  the  ipex^ 
pediency  and  impolicy  of  such  interf^renfe,  and  not  upon  any 
Oioubt  ^  the  competency  of  Farliaipent  to  interfere.  And  Ldq 
trust  that  these  obserrations  are  abundantly  su^cient  to  remote 
any  degree  ^f  possible  doubt  which  has  been  endeavoured  to  be 
raaed,  upon  the  fu|l»  absolute,  entire  and  unquestionable  compe- 
i»ncy  of  the  Legislature  to  interfere  with  whatever  rei^latipps  i^ 
in^  conceive  expedient  and  necessary  tp  enforce  the  p^ormanc^ 

.  of  any  duties  which  the  Common  Law,  which  the  Canon  Law»aod 
which  the  reason  and  nature  of  the  Establishment  aan^K  to  the 
poaaessif  n  aind  enjoyment  of  Ecclesiastical  property. 

**  The  objection  which  is  founded  oih^u  the  supposed  viplation  of 
Bodanastical  private  property,  which  ought  to  be  held  as  sa€ie4 
aa  any  otlier,'is  in  no  small  degree  affect^  by.  the^ai^iiieut  upon 
Ac  former  point    I  agree»  an^  would  contend  as  strongly  aa  aa^ 
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•Mil,  tW  EcdeMuitical  property  shouM  fase  held  as  mttti  and 
iaviolttte  at  any  speviev  of  property  whatsoeivr;  hot,  tba  qocatim 
M  not,  whether  thai  property  ought  not  to  he  held  .aa  mtred,  aa 
■Hich  under  the  protecting  i^uarriianthip  of  the  Lej^ature  Many 
«»ther;  bat,  wbettier  there  are  not  d«tM  and  oanditions  attnesM 
to  the  enjoyment  of  that  property,  wliich  «lo  not  attach  to  aay 
other?  and  whether  those  dutita  oif^ht  not  to  be  liekl  tacrad  al«o« 
and  oufcht  not  to  be  protected  by  i^»kative  guaidianahrp  ?  Tluil 
it  is  subject  to  many  considerations  which  distingaish  it  matvfisMy 
fron  other  property,  it  is  Unpoaaible  that  any  oaeabould  aatioMly 
deny.  This  property  is  rather  to  be  considered  as  the  reward  and 
salary  for  the  performance  of  Ecclesiastical  dattes.  It  waagiten 
probably  in  early  times  of  Christianity  by  Kings  or  great  profmc^ 
tors,  for  the  support  of  the  Ministers  of  religiisn  in  the  pevibniMnice 
of  their  important  duties.  How  it  was  originsil^  derirad  to  the 
Church  is  a  matter  of  mere  antiquarian  curiosity  and  raseanji; 
The  Canon  and  Common  Law  which  have  been  referred  to,  psaira 
the  condition  on  which  it  is  now  bolden,  whaterer  might  hsftf 
been  the  condition  on  which  it  was  originally  given.  No&ifig  qui 
be  more  clear,  than  that  the  noD^pertbrmance  of  these  dntiaa  is 
an  actually  legal  cause  of  forfeiture.  Can  it  then  ba  scriassly 
maintained,  ttwt  if  use,  the  fashion  of  the  tknes^  or  any  other 
cause  shall  have  introduced  too  great  a  degree  of  remissness  m  th# 
discharge  of  any  of  those  dntites,  that  the  Legiahiture  camiot  hii 
teK^re,  either  by  punishment  to  colrect  this  tomisancfs,  or  by  le^ 
Minlious  to  qualify  and  dtminish  its^  mischievouB  eAvcts,  withoat 
being  charged  with  a  violation  of  private  propeitv,  and  an  aban^ 
donment  of  those  cautious  principles  upon  wlMa  it  abstaiDS  in 
other  cases  from  interfering  with  the  rights  and  possessions  of  m^ 
dividuals  ?  ^ 

**  The  argument  cannot  be  pushed  to  that  extent;  at  least,  if  it 
is,  it  cannot  have  any  effect  upon  persons  really  acquainted  .fath 
the  subject.  But  then  it  is  said  by  those,  who  cannot  deny  -^at 
church  property  is  held  upoa  4he  condition  of  parfomittff  lh% 
duties  belongmg  to  the  station  to  which  it  is  annexed,  that  all  the 
duty  which  is  annexed  to  this  species  of  property  is  this :  that  the 
proprietor,  the  Incumbent,  should  either  discharge  the  duties  of 
It  himself,  or  find  some  one  v/ho  will  discharge  tnem  lor  biro  ;*m 
that  the  terms  on  which  he  can  prevail  upon  a  man  to  discharge 
these  duties  are  mere  matters  of  private  contract  between  the 
Rector  and  his  Curate  ^— that  the  Curate  is  the  true  and  only 
person  to  put  the  proper  estituate  on  the  value  of  his  own  labonr; 

and  if  he  is  contented,  no  one  else  has  a  right  to  interfere  or  < 

l^aitt. 

**  Now  I  must  deny  absolutely  the  mropositioo,  that  no  pi 
has  a  right  lo  interfere  in  reguUiting  the  salary  of  theConite,*< 
eept  the  Rector  and  the  Curate  themselves.  But  1  an  not  *diw 
posed  to  deny,  that  all  the  condition  which  is  annexed  to  this  sett 
of  property^  and  on  which  the  Incumbent  holds  it,  is  either  to  die- 
diarge  the  duties  of  hia  office  himself,  or  to  find  another-pctioa 
as  his  Ciitale  to  discharge  then  for  him.    Bat  then  these  dntMft 
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irUch  am  to  be  p«rfenii«4  tilhcr  fay  UidhA  •r  lot  to W^ 
W  w«ll  oalerslMd;  and  it  must  alto  bie  takan  into  tho  a^coumt, 
ikmi  be  ianot  himaelf  the  J9«igo  to  detfermine  wbether  tbcymrt  Mif» 
Mettlhr  diachaigcd.  Wc  have  aaan  by  refefenca  to  tbe  Canon 
t«w»  Ibat  ReaktaKeia  oee  of  tboK  dutica;  that  the  datortion  of 
^  Benefice  ia  e  legal  oauae  of  pnTation ;  and  ife  need  only  look 
ft  the  Ibraa  of  afv^ilty  ef  diapmation  for  a  plnmlitr*  to  set!' with 
what  gilarda»  and  upon  wbat  ttfai«»  wbete  the  law  ailowa  the  ap- 
ftMitvent  and  anbatitotion  of  a  Cnrate,  in  the  case  of  the  Non* 
saaidttce  of  the  Incumbent,  aneb  appointment  and  tnbatitntioQ 
mnat  be  nndeft 

■^  Thia  form  ia  prii|tad  in  third  volmne  of  Bnrn^s  EecleBiaattcal 
Law,  p.  IW*    It  eontaiDa  the  folloviog  proriaoea: 

*  **  ^Pfanrided  always,  that  in  each  of  the  chnrchca  aforckaid>  aa 
«  Well  in  dwifrom  which  it  ahall  happen  that  you  shall  be  fov  the 

*  greater  part  abaaot,  as  in  the  other  on  which  tou  shall  ipake 
f  patpola^  and  peiaooal  reaidenca,  yon  do  preach  thirteen  seiv 

*  mona  enrry  year,*  according  to  the  ordinances  of  the  Church  of 
f  Enghmd  promulged  in  tlwt  behalf;  and  dp  therein  sincerely. 
i  religioasly,  and  reverently  baodle  the  holy  word  of  Ood ;  ^nd 
y  that  in  the  benefice  finom  which  yoa  shall  happen  to  be  moat  alH 
f  aent,  yon  do  nevertheless  exercise  hospitality  two  months  in  the. 
^  year;  and  for  that  time,  accordiag  to  the  fraita  i|fid  pn^ 
^ibenqip  aa  mvefa  aa  in  y<m  liethi  yon  do  support  and  ndiere  the 
<  inhabitaats  of  that  parish^  especially  the  poor  and,needy«  t^ 
«  viAad  alao,  thai  the  cnra  of  the  sonls  of  4hat  church  from  which 
^  yon  shall  be  meat  absent,  be  in  th^  meantime,  in  all  respe^tir, 
A  landably  aawed,  by  aa  able  Minister,  capab^  to  explain  and 
'  interpret  the  priticiples  of  the  Christian  Reneiep,  and  to  declare 

*  the  word  pf  God  unto  the  people,  in  case  tne  revenues  of  the 
A  faid  cbnach  oan  oonveoiently  maintain  aoch  Minister ;  ami  ika$ 

'  A'm  cmapHtui  mnd  $u^ciem$  uJanry  be  well  atid  truly  allowed  and 
^  pud  to  tha  aaid  Minister,  to  he  imited  and  ^U^ited  by  fk^  proper 
4  OniBMry  or  kis  diMereiUm,  or  by  us  pr  our  successors,  in  casetbf 
^  Diecesan  Bishop  sha^  not  lake  dua  care  therein.' 

£To  be  concluded  in  the  Appendix.] 

AITTHENTlCrry  pf  St,  MATTHEW'S  GOSPEL, 
JPnoaied  agami  the  Socinians  and  Monthly  Reviemen, 

TO  THX  EpITOas  OF  THV  AMTIrJACOBIll. 

Qentlen^en^ 

WHILE  the  principles  upon  ifhich  ypur  Review  is  condocte^ 
laigpgjB  the  ^tefnl  regaads  of  the  friends  pf  religion  aiid  the 
Montry,  and  yon  havt  inserted  severpl  communicatMina  in  behalf 
af  Mr  ecalesiastieal  am)  civil  eatabliabroent,  the  Jaf^in  and  Bona 
•f  the  Temple  of  God,  I  trust  the  &>llowiMj  answer  to  a  Soci«iai| 
plyectioD,  against  the  authenticity  of  St.  Matthetr's  gospel,  fM 
4mi  fdmiasion  into  a  comer  of  year  Review,  which  I  concarve  to 
1|p  the  baal  methodof  making  it  kaawtiu     To  a  monthly  antic 
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I'^Bce  offmd  Ibc  gubrtfciicfl  of  iny  coiiimtRiIet:H«n  to^an,  tbt 
Socinian  objection  bavtag  b«€o  star^  m  that  litsmry  journal; 
btti  M#  oiutv^  could  Jind  no  admsHoaif  ^^9wgk  the  pertneioks  ob*^ 
jetthn  did:  1  had  niadfi  a  positive  requisition,  upon  the  groandol 
fhtr-  critici9tu>  that  as  their  partial  critique  offered  ike  poisou^  ii 
dioald  Afterwards  pres<'ut  th^  antidote:  after  three  moQths  panae^ 
it  aras  flatly  rejected :  $o  much  for  the  monthlr  tissue  of  iofidelitj. 
But  having  not  rec<^ived  any  answer  to  the  objection  I  submit  it 
to  yoo^ 

ikicinian  'Eynnwn  had  observed  that  the  aothenticity  of 
Bt.  Matthew's  gospel  was  invalidated  by  the  account  tUat  evango* 
list  gives  of  the  region  of  Decapolis ;  because*  as  the  all^patiotli 
states,  when  St.  Matthew's  gospel  was  published^  that  diatrict  oif 
Jpdea  was  not  Vno^n>  n^r  till  afterwards^  udder  the  na^e  of  D^ 
fupoiiM:  ergo,  his  history  is  a  forgery  | 

Now,  whatever  a  man'<  religious  or  irrelipous  creed  «ay  be, 
(for  even  Athetsts  have  a  creed  though  not  a  religious  one],  to  brings 
Ml  such  pretended!  ground,  a  charge  of  such  a  patare,  against. s 
writer  of  established  credit  for  so  niany  centuries,  on  the  authen* 
ticity  of  whose  relation  the  faith  of  the  Christian  world  in  a  great 
pleasure  depends,  is  an  act,  which,  if  unsupported  by  indubitable 
fiicts,  deserves  the  name  of  an  impious  falsehood,  and.  a  wicked  as- 
sertion that  must  consign  to  merited  reprobation  both  the  mah  and 
his  principles, 

Wheyi  I  first  piet  with  the  assertion,  in  the  Monthly  Criti^ac, 
(some  time  befbre  the  Antijacobin  raised  his  bulwark  in  defence  of 
mil  that  is  dear  and  saered  in  the  world),  the  shock  to  my  feeltnn 
li^as  electrical :  iti  an  obscure  retirement,  with  but  very  few  booSa 
ftbout  me,  I  was  still  resolved  to  use  such  helps  as  I  had  to  enqulm 
into  the  truth  of  the  assertion :  but  how  great  my  indignation  waa 
yhep  I  detected  the  falsehood  of  the  charge,  every  honeU  mind 
^ay  readily  conceive.     Upon  consulting  Mintert*s  Lexicon,  oa 
the  word  I>b£apoli8,  I  found  these  words :  ''  Nos  banc  regionem 
tfitam  collf»eamos  trans  Jordanem  in  finibus  Coele-Syria,  cujua 
pars  Aiit,  secondttm  Plinium  Hist.  Nat.  Lib.  v.  Cap.  l8--quem 
aeouitur  QuverpSk     Finding  Pliny  in  a' friend's  library,  1  refer- 
red to  the  passage  which  forms  a  part  of  his  geographical  &cc<mnt 
of  Jttdea;  in  which  he  enumerates  the  cities  of  the  Dbcapolis-^, 
'JTbe  word  being  the  Greek  for  "  the  ten  cities,**  was  probably  6f 
aa  old  standing  as  the  reign  of  the  Syrian  kii:-gs,  of  the  line  of  the 
Seleucidte,  who  oppressed  Judea.  But  to  ascertain  with  precision, 
the  time  when  Pliny  thus  describes  the  chorbgraphy  of  that  re- 
gioi|»  was  in  some  measure  necessary,  because,  as  he  was  twenty 
years  in  composing  his  Natural  History,  and  as  he  died  A.  D.  79 
0f  siiflbcation  while  viewing  the  eruption  of  Mount  Yesoviok, 
there  might  be  an  interval  of  time  betwixt  the  lattet  assiffnod 
^te  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  (A.  D.  64)  and  the  d^ath  of  Ptiiiy 
t»  A*'D.  79,  sufficient  for  a  change  in  the  topical  description  of  a 
toontry :  thoug;h  that  wos  not  probable,  as  the  Roman  Census  did 
paf  easily  admit  such  local  changes :— However  Pliny  himself  sttf- 
jlcientlf  clears  up  thjs  point :  for  ih  his  twentieth  book  (aa  I  remeoh.r 
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.  ber»  t»  I,  loft  my  mtmirnDdam  id  a  dmmgit  ^  place)  lie  mdi- 
tioos  that  Claudiuf  Ceeaar  was  at  that  time  emperor.  Now  Clau- 
diuft  began  Kis  reign  A*  D«  41,  and  died  (by  pcHson)  A.D.  &4: 
coBtequently  the  description  of  the  Decafolis  by  naoieyia  Pliny^s 
jI^A  book,  must  have  been  prior  to  the  death  «f  Oaudias  A.  D. 
64,  antecedently  to  which  period  Pliny  wrote  hii  twentieth  book. 
There  are  several  periods  aisigned  for  the  pubfication  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's gospel;  of  which  the  /e««l  probable  ia  that  of  A.  D,  41  as 
assigned  by  Eusebi us  in  the  4th  century — for  Eatselniia  wa^  fur* 
ther  removed  from  the  apostolic  age  than  other  writerawbp  Ining 
down  the  publication  to  A«  D.  6l  or  ^4 :  but  the  earKest  date  will 
Jbe  coincident  with  the  first  year  of  Claudius Ccesar,  daring  whoee 
reign  Pliny  writes  his  topographical  account  of  the  Decapolia.  not 
,aa  from  himself,  Lut  on  the  authority  of  prior  chorographical 
writers,  to  whose  works  he  refers  as  his  authorities  :  consequently 
even  upon  this  groimd  Mr.  £vansou*s  assertion  doea  not  hold 
*good :  lor  it  can  be  of  no  tbrce»  unless  it  can  be  proved  from  his- 
]torical  records,  that  Decapolis  received  its  name  a/ter  the  presaaierf 
date  of  St,  Matthew's  gospel  by  Eusebias,  i.  e.  the  first  year  of 
Claudius,  and  before  his  death ;  for  we  have  seen  that  Pliny,  from 
.prior  writers,  describes  the  region  of  Decapolis  by  that  name,  dur^ 
^ptg  the  reign  of  Claudius:  but  suek  proof  is  neither  produced,  nor 
is  to  be  produced,  for  it  exists  not — Besides;  as  St.  Matthew's 
gospel  was  written  in  or  near  Judea,  for  the  benefit  of  the  Hebrews, 
who  then  existed  as  a  national  body  in  that  cguntry,  pri0r  to  the 
destruction  of  their  polity,  St»  Matthew  could  nev^  have  passed  a 
forged  description  of  their  qwn  country  upon  their  faith  while  their 
own  eyes  and  ears  testified  the  contrary,  Btut  this  argument  ia,  ex  •- 
liundanti,  more  than  is  requisite  to  proof,  aod  is  only  urged  to  ihev 
the  Jalsehood  and  absurdity  of  the  allegation  of  a  presumed  for* 

But  the  date  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel,  even  as  admitted  hf 
.Evanson,  being  later  than  the  time  of  Pliny's  writing  his  Natu- 
ral History,  and  the  description  of  the  Decapolis,  upon  his  own 
.admission,  oversets  his  whole  allegation :  for  if  that  description  was 
^compiled  from  older  writers  by  Fliny,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
which  ended  in  A.  D.  54,  and  the  gospel  of  St,  Matthew  was  net 
published,  as  Evun^on  admits  till  A.  D.  6l  nr  later  (I  forget  which 
date  he  assigns  to  it)  consequently  the  very  ground  of  his  charge 
.  of  falsification  is  destroyed.     Lardner  places  the  publicatioa  of 
that   gospel  in  A,  D,  64,  in  or   near  Judea:  Mill  asaigB;!  an 
earlier  date,  i«  a.    6l,   upon    numerous    authorities,    aa    may 
be  seen  in  bis  Piolegomena,  section  62,     Thus  this  mighty  ob- 
jection to  the  authenticity  of  St.  Matthew's  gospel  turns  out  a 
mere  falsification y  having  no  foundation  but  ignorance  or  heretical 
pravittf.     Jl^^y  Socioians  should  endeavopr  to  subvert  the  credn 
oility  of  St*  Matthew*s  gospel  we  need  not  wonder.    The  baptiam 
of  Jesus  in  Jordan  was  an  event,  as  the  ancients  observed,  that  ma- 
mfcflted  th^  agency  of  the  blessed  Trinity  in  the  redemptioo  of 
man.     And  ^s  an  early  father,  Clemens  Alexandrinus  olieerf«f , 
that^  gospeU  CAntaioing  the  gexkeal^et  were  written  1iri<,  ia 


|ri«  there  w  e^lAtsA  veaton  for  it;  that  iW  Jews,  ht/Mt  ike  n- 
jectioii  af  thehr  wtioo,,  mi^^bt  bava  isvtdeiice  from  tiiaae  gfmmHo^pim 
{thfiu  ID  their  owo  po:i9ewion)  that  J«aua  waa  the  deaceodant  of 
AbriiliHin  by  the  Patriarcbt*  and  heir  of  David ;  emuequmtif^ikat 
Kin^  Mea»i4h»  the  Redeemer  of  IttmeU  and  the  Saviour  of  dw 
vrorld ;  for  without  that  descent  his  clain  to  thoae  cbaradera  cooM 
^  have  been  substaotiated* 

While  I  am  oo  ibii^sabject, permit  me  to  e«ftend  my  remaifa  ia 
two  o^hef  pHsaage^  of  the  New  Testament  records^  caofiraiod  hjr 
.{leatbeu  writers.  St.  Luke  in  the  Acta,  viii*  i7f  relatca  the  eonvet^ 
aiou  and  baptitim  of  '^  an  Eunuch  of  ^reat  authority  uader  Caodaoe 
queen  of  Etiiiopia;**  this  appears  to  bean  event  of  tiie  year  A.1X 
.34.  This  qne^Pt  appording  tp  Strabo  and  Pliny,  reigned  in  the 
time  of  Tiberiufi  (the  date  agreeing  with  the  Scnpture  reeorda); 
ahe  was  pne-eyed  find  famed  for  her  fortitude,  say  those  writen: 
find  the  seat  of  her  kiogdpm  was  at  Meroe :  PHny,  lib.  vi»  c.  flBi 
Now  Pliny  (the  elder)  dying  in  A.  D.  799  At  the  age  of  56,  waa 
PQntempprary  with  C^odace;  and  the  desert  near  Graaa,  where 
JPhilip  baptized  the  Treasurer,  was  in  the  way  to  Meroe.  Bat  m 
fxiore  remarkable  tesdraony  to  the  facts  recorded  in  the  Acts  is  tft 
^i^hap.  xi.  27-  **  In  thfwe  days  (vis^  A.  D.  43)  came  prophets  frais 
Jerusalem  to  Antioch.and  oneof  them,  Agabus,and  signified  byth^ 
{Spirit  that  there  should  be  a  great  dearth  throughout  the  world; 
which  came  to  pass  in  the  days  of  Claudius  Caesar.**  According 
to  Tacitus,  $1  Jlomaq  knight  bad  a  dream  to  the  same  purpose; 
for  relating  which  dveam  he  suffered  under  Claudius  Csesar  A.  IX 
47-  Bqt  the  famine  actually  occurred,  (A.  D«  51)  and  the  Rooimi 
people  violently  iissaulted  the  emperor  Claudius  in  the  Forum  ott 
the  occasion  of  that  calamity ;  Tac.  AnnaL  lib.  xii«  sect.  49* 
Pomp«  ^uetoii*  in  Claud,  cfisp.  16.  and  Joaephus  Antiq.  lib.  %%• 
p.  jU  vhicfa  prpre  not  only  tbe/ec/  on  record  in  the  Acta,  bat  the 
coincidence  of  time  from  the  testimony  of  enemies. 

It  is  of  high  importance  in  these  days  of  inAdels*  scofo,  and  of 
^qcinian  (or  Deistical  rather)  hostility  to  the  pure  iaith  of  the 
gospel,  tp  confirm  the  Scripture  records  by  such  firctt  as 
are  recorded  by  ^fae  elder  brethren  of  those  gentlemen,  the  heotheft 
fiistprians,  %o  whom  with  Hume  and  Gibbon'  they  bow  d»wn  with 
llowly  reverence;  **  that  the  mouth  of  all  wickedness  may  bestop- 
.ned.**  And  if  the  consequences  of  infidelity  in  France  cannot 
brine  them  to  their  sensef,  they  must  be  left  to  convidioos  that 
YpM  n^reafter  come  home  to  their  bosoms,  when  they  will  be  uptto 
lay  with  their  friends  of  the  Julian  School ;  ^  this  Gop  op  T«k 

PHRISTIAVS  |S  A  MtXf  TEERIBLB  ONE." 

•  N^ 

FABRICATED  TRAVELS  IN  SPAt^T. 

TO  THE   EDITOR  OP  THE  ANTIJAGOftlN   REVIEW* 

THE  Ei>iTOE  of  the  Travels  through  Spain,  noticed  in  the 
last  Number  fforSept.l  of  the  Antijacobin  Review,  begs  leay^jto 
-^Jni^llle  the  Editor  ot  that  Revieif  with  a  few  obs^rrations^ 
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The'ADtij^celim  nsriewer  seems  to  asphv  t«  the  charactfr  of  » 
jfmt  tini^lo  •out,  indignantly  abhorrent  from  «9tTf  tpeciet  of  Iv* 
tcmy  ftctioii,  ttid  qvite  ignorant  thnt  inch  thitigs  hmte  bem 
tmmn  to  the  pitkUc»  'and  havo  even  been  bome  with  *.  It  will 
ftardly  be  denied  that  the  public  were  eager  for  eome  inferaaatioa 
jttetive  to  Spain  r  the  rapid  f  sale  of  the  book  proves  it :  what  has 
been  done  therefore  ^as,  on  the  bcsii  of  a  re«ent  (triginai  tfurr 
mhkth  had  never  been  publighed  but  (in  detached  parUj  {  in  » 
periodical  work,  to  engraft  such  further  accounts  as  might  mak/e 
attaeceptable  and  interesting  book.     That  a  G!itfiAT§  PROPOS- 

-WWOm^f  THE  eUBS'TAUCE  OF  ITS  CONTSNTH  MIGftfT  BE  TRACE0  TO 
.fllElkiS&   PUBtI€ATt01fS»     IN  PIFFERSNT   LAKOUA«E8,   IB    TRUE; 

<tet  th^re  is  probably  \\  mwre  than  one  falsehood  in  the  assertion^ 
*ld»at  ^ there  is  scarcehj  a  pMge  which  toe  (the  Antijacobin  reviewer) 
looold  not  trace  to  one  writer  or  another/*  The  reviewer  boa 
MsBmbMl  upon  the  acknowledgment  in  the  Preface,  ofobligatieo 
4o  tbe  Yoy&ga  Pitforesque  ;  and  this  he  might  have  accompanied 
•with  a  demonstration  of  the  great  wrong  done  to  the  British  pub- 
Jtc»  by  p«tting  them  in  possession,  for  a  few  shillingr  •  of  informa* 
4»0R,  before  accessible  only  through  the  medium  of  a  foreign  Ian- 
f^oage*  and  at  the  price  of  as  many  guineas^: — but  will  the  Anti^ 
"' '    ■'       ■-   "    — » '  "  I    .   .  I    .  ,  ft . . 

«  **  Such  things  have  been  !'*  This  is  genuine  Newgate  logic  : 
**  tbere  have  been  many  greater  robbers  than  me ;  why  punish  me 
jaapre  than  others?''  Such  arguments  are  often  nrged  at  the  Old 
.Baiky.  Is  it  possible  that  the  <:i-</^afif  (we  would  say  Ikiti  did 
.we  not  kno*  his  French  bias)  sheriff,  who  does  not  deny  being^  the 
§fqj(fct^  oi  these  travels,  can  have  leaf ned  this  species  of  logic  in 
Jliie  discharge  of  his  official  duties  ? 

.  f.  This  is  fiilse,  and  S.  Eaust  know  it  to  be  false;  since  the  de- 
^ptioi  FB8  exposed  in  tlie  Aoti)acobin  Review^  the  book  has  been 
rejected  with  soorn  every  where,  and  we  know  <*  more  than  ooe^' 
boohaethev,  who  would  not  keep  such  a  work  in  their  shops. 
•  :|;  Let  the  reader  turn  to  the  third  volume  of  the  **  Modern 
Voyages  a«d  Travels."  published  by  the  same  bookselier,  and'  to 
Ae  mooMy  Magazine,  for  the  account  of  Godoy,  and  then  judge 
#f  ahe  tsutb.or  Msehood  of  this  assertion. 

.  §  The  «ord  **  great  '*  was  originally  written  in  this  letter^  and 
nfterwands  artfully  blotted.  The  truth  came  first ;  it  is  veil ;  thc^ 
.writer  Ims  not  yet  attained  the  last  stage  of  mental  depravity* 

H  The  insertion  ol  the  word  «*  probably"  evinces  much  more 
^lacretioo  than  tkt  profligate  attempt  to  justify  an  avowed  imposr- 
tion.  After  reading  the  confession  in  the  first  part  of  this  seateBoe» 
it. would  be  an  insult  to  the  reader  to  attempt  any  additional  con- 
firmation of  our  former  assertion'  of  a  now  reluctantly  ackuow^ 
lodged  trui^.  '  The  insiimatioQ,  however^  that  it  is  extracted  from 
f*  difiFt-ra^t  languages/'  is.  another  instance  of  an  aitenpt  to  de-> 
ceive  by  artful  pretensions,  which  are  not  founded  in  faict. 

^  This  is  the  mo&t  barefaced  falsehood  we  have  ever  witnffiMMi, 
and  we  read  it  twice  over  before  we  could  bo  certain  tliat  wf  had 


Muciabmei.  4iS 

jveobia  kindlf  t|i«eif^  also  the  source  eC  tbe  ^^mmmmM  «tt4 
fUiuiieal  detmk^''  wlnoh,  wbetefer  it  may  suit  Ae  AatijmtMn  to 
■Arm,  do  exist  in  oontiderable  (^emtity  in  theie  two  iF^li]nMii,«aA 
ttKMt  oertmnly,  tn*i|Mte  of  Itahes  ana  mdab,  totr*  **  oollectaA 
whbindnitrv?^' 

To  die  clierge  of  ignorance*  of  the  Spanish  lengmge,  ^Btm 
writer  of  ^ia  commttnicatioii  will  merely  oppose  the  itafit  iiMKnua*' 
tion  of  the  Antijacobtn  Reriew  agimut  tbe  translation  of  the  tiite 
•*  Prince  of  ihe  Peace." 

The  ;Antijacobin  reviewer  doubtless  coogratiAaiad  himself  «ii 

^1  i>M  III!      ■  i^i—i  I  ■■    ■  I-— ■  .     ■■■PI.  I.    i-i.    i.i^.i       I      ■■         ■  ■       II         Mitil         1*1    M 

not  misandertfeood  it  The  prospectus  to  Laborde*s  Pietsraufna 
Travels  in  Spain  has  been  published  twice  in  Miltin's  JM^iriM  Bm*^ 
tjfchpeditfne^  has  been  stitched  ia  several  French  paiblieations»  and 
distnbutad  gratis  by  the  principal  French  baoksellevs  ia  LudioMV 
anil  oneof  them  (we  belie%'e)  has  had  it  translated  into  Knf^Ush*  Vol 
this  is  what  S.  does  not  hesitate  to  say  he  has  given  **  for  m'^i^m 
OOj)  diilhogs,**  what  woald  have  cost «« as  many  (10|)  guineas  1 1 1** 
The  man  who  could  deliberately  make  euch  an  assertion,  must  h% 
either  from  habit  or  infirmity,  incapable  of  discritniwattng  HeHraoa 
^lain  truth  and  the  j^rosaest  ihlsehood.  We  will  tell  him,  howwrei) 
what  we  art:  certain  he  did  not  before  know,  that  this  proapoctnji 
wbkli  he  so  much  admires,  was  not  written  by  Labordc,  or  a^  athev 
Frenchman,  but  by  the  late  respectable  director  of  the  CabiiMC 
of  Natural  History  at  Madrid,  in  Spanish,  from  which  it  was 
translated  into  French.  A  copy  of  the  original  received  from  the 
author  is  now  before  us.  As  to  the  alledged  **  ccanmefcial  and 
statistical  details,"  they  are  in  every  respect  beneath  criticism,  and 
just  what  might  be  expected  from  a  man  who  was  determined  to 
make  a  volume  without  having  any  knowledge  of  his  stfMeet.  la 
pretendiag  to  give  tables  of  the  s^ricultnral  products  of  Toledo^ 
he  has  confounded  the  products  of  Valencia,  Murcia,  and  Anda^ 
iusia,  with  them.  The  whole  statements  too  are  above  M  years 
old,  mtmy  of-  them  more,  although  tht;  work  pretends  to  be  f^ 
rate/  They  have  however  alreaoy  passed  iutoebliyion,  aiKl  wa 
shall  not  now  attempt  to  rescue  them  for  a  ttiometrt  hy  any  etpo* 
'  sure  of  their  absurdities.  But  what  shall  we  say  of  tf  man,  who 
pretends  to  state  the  mineral  products  of  a  rountry^  asid  tVwrfeslatiM 
(p.  192,  vol.  ii)  afeohotf  into  •«  compact  galena,"  ilMlNM  of  mWH* 
mnoff*  1£  others  have  made  ttiis  mistake,  it  is  v»  '^}9^'^ 
the  ignorance  of  a  writer  who  pretends,  but  without  b^  felilNlaA 
tion  ui  tratb,  tk  kaow  the  Spanish  language.  ^    /  ^^      -    • 

*  Tbe  flagrant  instance  of  ignorance  just  quoted,  is*  IMWMIIft 
cientio  sohfltaotiate  the  truth  of  our  former  remarks ;  #tih#e- 
fore»'^  ciWrity  to  the  writera  of  the  Monthly  Mogaeine,*  iMsi^ 
the  iabjeit  to  their  learned  discussion  for  six  mohths,  #liiitfrer 
Oodoy  should  be  called, prince  **  of  a  peace  or  ihe  peace,**  as  stiA 
mk  taaaiij  ia  admirably  adapted  to  their  genius.  I^et  us,  how^ 
ever,  be  just;  there  wera  formerly  writers  in  that  declining  work 
w4o  wef«  eai^Me  of  biBCler  tUugSf  but  they  have  long  since  abaa- 
liti*    ' 


44$  MuMlamA. 

\  tt^mA  a  morels  mti^  wb«o  he  blaiidcreJ  f  ^P<iA  tfic  at* 
PWD  S«a»|»lc,  about  the  PratW.  Tk«t  this  was  nvt  marked 
m^m  fiiotBtion,  »  not  the  lavlt  of  the  editor;  who  povitiiKdy  4e« 
claret  $r  that  in  hU  ioaaaflch|it  be  wrote  the  fiist  three  wonds  «f 
the  extract  with  the  usual  marksi  for  that  puqiose,  adding  the 
weidt  **  W)t  a  rcveot  lifely  trawNvr,**  ami  then  referriai^  tliecen* 
pawtof  to  the  hook  itself.  The  work  liowever  wan  pniited  in  tee 
aaiich  haate  to  admit  of  the  editor*»  seeing  the  proofs.  The  Aiiti* 
jacabin  reviewer  accordiogly,  exnltiii};  in  his  discovery,'hsia  poured 
e«t  the  whole  vbil  of  hie  wmth  oa  the  oi\.*asioti:— **  approprmiin^ 
mtr  meigkhimr*s  proptrii^ — pretended  irareU^-^oiem  g>9od$  opem 
ceeiji  fMJftfiy  j^dge  aidjmry^'-^HHOtiaparle — hif(hmmfmam  hart* 
Jktid  mtdmaii^'4Uefnfy  proJiigaey-'4fmre/aee4  plagiary — etidatkms 
immmiim  /sai  wAoir  puges-^HiiHindMitH  itt^mdeuee^^^mndereT-^ 
fmittd  tretpmss  on  the  pmUic-^/eioniousii^  pyrhmed^^^itaite  eo* 
twf i  MJnMcned  kimenty^rH ended  iroceh  (againj-^^aaiaMd 
eyieiiiimi'  ktmd  verditi^^mpartiul  jvrtf^-'deMietatelif  prwoumee 
%  mulHf''''<keriff  to  execute  sentence — infimtntt  deiinouen(~^4idmo* 
0Sk  ike  euiprH'''-^iHme  to  metety — manifbid  siiut— -iaipMrf  mercj^  of 
Owd  blaspkeMcd  deeeptkmt'-^alumnieS'-^candaUms  imposition  §** 
^MMBin  all  together  too  lenient.  It  certnnly  was  most  horrid,  fla* 
gitieua»  dreadful^  shochingy  treraendous,  infernal,  and  (to  include 
•U  ia  one  word)  Jacobinical,  to  delude  the  astarery  public,  by  giY« 
ipg  them  as  ori|[;inal,  an  extract  which  hadappeored  VERBATIM 
aa  «ff||  Me  nefoyoperf  a  moutk  before  !  % 
.  ■  I  ■  '  .      '■    ■ 

*  Tfaia  IS  a  very  elef^aat  phvftse^  and- must  be  useful  in  the 
Bridsc-etreet  factory. 

t  Doubtless  it  was  a  very  unfortunate  )>lunder  for  the  honest 
publisher  of  the  Travels,  who  felt  himself  oblif^  to  advertise  in 
all  the  daile  papers,  the  assigned  naine  of  their  author;  but  not 
till  after  we  bed  expcised  the  deception.  . 

X  This  ia  a  very  singular  deelartttioo ;  who  is  responsible  for  this 
omisiion?  The  *<  editor*'  thus  denies  it,  the  *<  compo^ter'*  is 
net  chaived  ariih  it;  then  it  must  bathe  mighty  publisher  'him- 
tdA  We  wirierslaod  indeed  that  he  has  made  a  very  humUe 
apsfcpr  te  Ili»ie|uied  party,  and  that  he  denied  all  knowledfe  ef 
tbepfipaiiHil  yet  his  editor  here  indirectly  accuses  hiin  of  the 
fiat  bilttMH  to  refer  the  *«  compositor  "  to  «•  the  book  itself'* 
wtaMt  datMts  are  made?  Did  the  editor  send  all  the  booka 
%0imyMt^^  ««  blunderingly"  copied  extracts,  to  the  «<compo* 
■tW^I^  (fcir  readers  however  will  rceoffuiae  in  this  dedaratm^ 
WpljWh>of  the  usual  practice  of  the  Pnillipiaii  book-factoty; 
^jlHto  writer  has  done  well  to  collect  into  a  conoected  viewtbe^ 
Mvilil  fcatures  of  his  own  or  perhaps  his  employer*a  ehemeler  t 
MiMft  conscience,  no  doubt,  although  seared,  bore  tsstjaroay  tw 
iM^  truth  and  iuitice. 

II  This  is  another  most  impudent  untruth ;  it  did  nat  appear  m 
aiV  the  new^papers^ 

^  Here  the  writer  has  blotted  over  13  Unfa  i»  his  leHerr  wkidi 
he  was  perhaps  somewhat  ashamed  of;  and  if  we  may  Jndliie  jf 


After  all,  though  he  lUd  not  wish  his  nMne  lo  he  gWem  to  the 
public,  the  TteTels  ia  qoestioa  are  the  productioii  of  as  accouH* 
pVishcd  a  gentlemao  as  ever  weot  the  tour  of  Europe-<-I  nean  the 
hue  Mr.  W  hittiogtan  *,  of  Thebbartoii-UalU:Suiblk,  and  late  of 
St.  John^i  College,  Cambridge.  This  ^ntleman  had  projected  « 
work  of  considerable  comie<|uence  relative  to  Spain  ana  Italy ;  hmt 
was  prevented  from  executing  it  by  his  recent  premature  aod  k-> 
ynented  death*  His  capabihties  are  evince4  I>y  the  little  w«r|L 
-  which  has  been  the  object  of  your  extraordinary  criticismi  andaft 
well  known  to  Lord  Holland  and  other  gentlemen  who  were  m 
Spain  during  the  late  peace. 

THE  PATRIOTS  DYING  HOUR. 

U 
WHEN  plundering  armies  take  the  field,  ,  ;. , 

And  trea8on*8  bUod-tUniCd  trophies  fly» 
The  Patriot's  soul,  unborn  to  yield,     .  .  ^ 

Glories  in  freedom's  cause  to  die; 
With  hold  indiffisrence  taught  to  scan 

Death  and  the  slaves  who  dread  its  power» 
By  wrongs  prsvoked  he  feels  the  man. 

This  cheers  the  Patriot's  dying  hour« 

2. 
Like  liffhtnine*0  flash  his  ardent  eyes, 

The  foes  m  freedom  to  engage. 
Fierce  to  the  sanguine  combat  flies, 

Foremost  he  dares  the  battle's  rage; 

them  fpon  the  few  words  that  are  still  legible,  they  eoQtnn  a  sia* 
gnlar  example  of  stupidity  and  jalsehood.  He  had  designed  ta 
accuse  us  of  drawiug  **two  profitable  pages**  from  theexposure  of 
his  pla^arism ! ! ! 

*  It  IS  doubtless  a  very  safe  plali»  to  father  this  miserable  com- 
pilation on  a  dead  man !  It  is  probable  the  whole  story^  whj»h 
has  been  advertised  in  the  newspapers,  has  just  aSiQocb  found** 
tioa  as  that  of  «  Whitttngtou  and  his  Cat.**  It  is  adrnttod,  that 
the  **  greater  part"  of  these  travels  ''  might  be  trooad  to  -f^rmfi^ 
publiaatioiiB,**  then  haw  audacious  is  the  falsity  of  thair  piaaum 
to  be  written  **  upon  or  near  the  spot?**  But,  we  havf  ^readf: 
sui&eieBtly  exposeil  this  coutemptible  imposition  on  the  pubbc* 
The  Imight  mi^  eomplaio*  that  wc  should  *'  review  him  atiMll^aa 
his  bo(As;'*  but  when  he  acts  as  editor  of  his  own  works,  whi^*  be 
pabliskes  books  wiA  JteUiiauM  names  in  the  title*pages,  aiidvw)m»' 
lie  ia  coufeasedly  the  <:hief  projector  and  director  of  hiaowniMRik 
■MUittfiMilory,  hie  must  expect  exposition  while  there  is  **  one  ho*  . 
mo$i  vaaicuy*  ^  derelope  such  nefarious  deceptions.  As  to  the 
pvacot  WTiter«  whether  SHirr]  or  S[kinner],  we  say  to  him,  vtUo 
9mp$g$ot0odhU  k^mommit  deaaritu  emhusiesf  nnamoimsto  pof 
lo\     " 


44t  Corrap0nd€ncej^UtT(tid^ 

2ealmis  hif  Mvotrv**  ctitise  to  clvp, .     . 

Hcrvigfau  to  re;^ifefk)ni  ftreir  ^^;ra»|yf 
.  Cbfsm  ilie  Bnive  Pattiot*t  d^'ing  hooi-i 

3.  •  .^  ^^  ^ 

Proud  to  revenge  Kib  country's  wo^,  .  '    '. 

luspir'd  by  heaven  and  liberty^ 
He  feels  e'en  as  the  Hfe-strenm  fldNws, 

It  flows  to  m^^  \m  chUdrrn  free. 
Heaven  aids  the  spirit  that  she  gave* 

To  vanquish  base  oppresKioi/s  powt;r ; 
*rhofle  rights  secur'd  Jie  fouglit  to  save, 

Cheer  the  brave  Patriot's  dying  hour. 

SAMUEL  B.  FKOMe;, 
Aathor  of  a  Poem  entitled  •*«  the  Crisis,  or  Bntaia's  Glory.** 

\$i  Dec.  1808. 


CORRESPONJyimCE. 

ITHE  fourth  Letter  of  «  The  Dissenter's  True  Frieni,']  "  The 
Isle  of  the  Ocean,  and  several  other  favouns  are  oeoessarily^post- 
poticd  till  our  next. 

C>  With  the  Nonber  for' Jannar}%  l8C^,  wiii  be  pubEshed,  tlie 
Appendix  to  Vol.  XXXI,  containing  the  usual  tleview  of  Forei^^n 
Literature,  Memoirs  of  the  late  Mr.  Whttaker,  Retrospect  of  Po^ 
litics,  ix.  &GW 
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ERRATJ.       - 

Our  readers  will  please  to  correct  the  following  errors  Hi  ^i# 
Poem,  entitled  the  **  Contrast/^  which  nppeareii  from  pkges  109 
to  log,  / 

For«-^^  conspire^*  to  deck»  read  coospires*  Page  100#  line.dth 
firoio  the  bottom.  ^ 

For— *<'  wbwe  tender  wife/',  read  ^  tender^  (bc  Pq^4M  fitMB 
the  top.  .  .•   . 

.  For— mipenshable,  read  inpenshable*    Page  iM»  Jaeltia^*-- 
^  Foiw^vbea  thit  kind  patron^  jead  their  y^i%  ^    Paff^  103* 

For.~.ifuriV«,  read  Murda*    P.  107.  Kne  g. 
Foii— k«  yours,  read  'tis  youra  to  shew.    Pa^  107»  Iw  l%i 
For— *9aw  hie  choice  cohorts,  read  Aer  coborty.  Pt^  lO?*  Uoft  Ift* 
Tmotfiose  ^e  hoes  Proud  Rome»  page  l«7«  Uo»  S.MfcdAas 
tbeboU0»w  ;   /       >.  w  •  «^-'-  f 

Foi^^^^fni  e;^  thy  J]»iioibd«  rica4  Ckmim^  3%9i  i^ . 
For  escape  tk^  fate,  read  Am  fate.    Page  109i  dd  Uiir« 


TO  , 

VOL.  XXXI.    "* 

THE  ANTIJACOBIN  REViiiW  AND 
MAGAZINE. 


Memoires  de  la  Classe  de  Sciences  Mathematiques  et  Phy- 
siquts  de  CInstitut  Naiiimal  de  France. 

Jfemoirs  of  the  Class  qf  vxatheynatical  and  fhj/sical  Set- 
ences  in  tie  National  Xnstitv^te  of  France^  First  Part 
of  ISOlJ    pp.379.     4to.     Garnery,  Paris. 

'Tl^HATEVER  reasons,  of  rather  causes,  there  might  be 
for  prohibiting  ati  eoinmercial  intercourse  betyveea 
two  great  and  civilised  oations,  there  certainly  coulcl  be 
none  for  interdicting  all  literary  communication.  Such  an 
act  of  antisocial  barbarism,  when  considered  in  conjunction 
with  numerous  other  acts  of  a  similar  tendency,  must  con- 
tribute very  materially  to  prove,  as  has  been  suggested,  the 
existence  of  a  conspiracy  against  science,  and  a  determi- 
nation to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  progress  of  human  know^ 
ledge.  Tine  science,  it  is  well  known,  is  the  greatest  and 
most  fatal  eneiny  to  despotism,  as  ignorance  is  its  best  sup- 
port :  the  whole  efforts  therefore  of  Buonaparte  have  been  uni- 
formly directed,  since  his  assumption  of  power,  to  overturn 
and  disorganise  all  learned  iastitutiou»)  to  degrade  and 
render  learned  men  contemptible  in  the  estimation  of  the 
world,  to  withdraw  all  pecuniary  support  from  pubitc 
schools  and  academies,  and  finally  to  prevent  the  eirculatidn 
at  books  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  in  society.*  The 
effects  of  such  a  systematic  hostility  to  learning  and  the 
arts  have  been  equally  conspicuous  and  distressing  in  France 

ANTJUAC.  APPENDIX^  VOL.  ZXXJ.  F  f 
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for  several  years.  The  public  exhibitions  of  the  products 
of  industry  in  arts  and  manufactnres,  instituted  by  the  re* 
publicansj  have  gradually  declined,  and  at  length  sunk, 
never  more  to  appear  under  the  pressure  of  imperial  power. 
To  the  tyrant,  it  was  much  more  advantageous  to  have 
soldiers,  than  artisans,  mechanics,  or  manufacturers:  all 
these  filled  the  rants  of  the  arm}';  bat  the  almost  total  stop 
to  literary  publications  h^  widely  extended  the  dominion 
of  mfsery,  without  adding  any  thing  to  the  numerical 
strength  of  the  imperial  forces.  Authors  in  general  are  too 
old  or  too  enervated  to  become  soFdiers ;  and  the  debarring 
them  of  a  market  for  their  works  can  only  accelerate  their 
passage  to  a  premature  death.  The  prohibition,  of  inter- 
course with  this<^«ntry,  where  above  half  of  all  the  works 
printed  in  France  were  sold,  has  consequently  occasioned 
a  considerable  number  of  periodical  and  other  publications 
in  Paris  to  stop;  while  their  authors,  printers*,  and  pub- 
lishers, are  reduced  to  the  dire  alternative,  of  either  dying 
with  hunger,  or  terminating  their  miserable  existence  by 

.  self-murder  f!  Were  such  measures  attempted  in  this 
country, .  they  would^  produce  louder  xemonsirances  and  a 
more  determined  opposition ;  but  in  France  tliey  are  fol- 
lowed only  by  the  silence  of  death.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, it  is  not  surprising  that  literature  and  science 
should  rapidly  decline  in  France,    and  that  a  worse  than 

,  Gothic  barbarism  should  arise,  on  their  ruins.    Even  the 

^  present  volume  is  an  example  of  their  national  decadence  in 
philosophy  ;  for,  although  it  purports  to  be  the  work  of  the 
first  six  months   (previier  semestrt)  of  the  year  1807,  yet 

*the  different  dates  of  the  papers  include  a  whole  year,  and 
the  volume  was  not  published  till  the  latter  end  of  1808. 
It  was  well  observed  by  the  president  of  the  Iloyal  Society, 
in  his  discourse  at  the  last  anniversary  of  that  body,  that 
while  other  nations  are  involved  in  war,  and  devoted  to 
nothing  but  the  slaughter  of  their  species,  we  enjoy  the 
most  perfect  tranquillity,  are  daily  making  discoveries  in 
the  arts  and  "sciences,  which  shed  a  lustre  on  our  country, 
and  will  astonish  tuture  ages.     The  farther  this  parallel  is 

*  Since  the  revolution -wars  diminished  the  population  so  ex- 
treroely^  the  greater  part  of  the  printing  executed  in  France  has 
been  done  by  decrepit  or  infirm  men,  and  by  women.  — /f«?. 

+  The  same  conv.eyance  which  brought  ui  these  volumes^  also 
brought  accounts  of  several  persons  of  the  above  description  tepni- 
nating  their  career  in  this  shocking  manner.— 12^. 
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carried  the  more  honourable  will  it  be  to  the  genius  of 
Englishmen  —  but  let  the  facts  appear.  The  volume  before 
us  contains  twenty -two  articles,  denominated  as  follow: 

**  An  account  of  the  plants  publi:ibed  in  the  last  five 
parts*  of  Ven^nat's  SeJection  of  Plants." — "History  of 
sereral  vaccinations  practised  at   Lucca  in  the  months  of 
June  and  July  1S06,  by  M.  Hall6."—"  Chemical  experi- 
nients  to  illustrate  the  history  of  the  milt  (laite)  of  fishes. 
By  MM,  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin."  —  "  Report  on  M.  de 
Candolle's  memoir,   entitled,    a  View  of  the  Nutrition  of 
Vegeub^eis,     by   MM.  Chaptal,    Labillardiere,    and    Gu- 
Tier."  —  "Memoir    on    ferruginous    fperri/ire)    carbonat 
of  manganese,    by    Lelievre." — "On  the  yenite,    a  new 
mineral  substance,   by  the  same." — "  Observations  ou  the 
extravasation    of   blood    into    the  cavity  of  the  pericar- 
dium, and  on  a  collection  of  pus  in  this  cavity,  which  was 
discharged  internally  by  an  abscess  above  the  clavicle,  by 
M.Sabatier." — "Memoir  on  fungous  excrescences  in  the 
intestinal  canal  and  other  interior  parts,  by  M.  Portal."— 
"Account  of  a  manuscript  work,    entitled  a   *  Theory  of 
the  actual  Surface  of  the  Earth,'  by  M.Andre,  formerly 
known  under  the  name  of  P.  Chrysologue  de  Gy,  by  M. 
A'LHauy,   Lelievre,   and    Cuvier." — "  Account  of  a  new 
machine,    invented  by  MM.  Nieppe,   and  called  a />yr<ro^ 
lophore,   by  MM.  Bertholjet  and    Carnot."  —  ^'Discovery 
of  A  new  principle  in  the  juice  of  asparagus,  by  MM.  Vau- 
quelin  and  Robiquet," — "Comparative  experiments  on  the 
titan'  of  France   and   the  oisanite  or  anatase,    by   Vau^ 
quelin." — Result  of  observations,  and  construction  of  tables, 
to  determine  the  degree  of  probability  of  curing  deranged 
persons,   by  M.  Pinel."  —  "Plan  of,    and  observations  on, 
the  grand  and  beautiful  nebula  in  the  girdle  of  Andromeda, 
the  first  of  which  was  discovered,  with  two  small  nebulae  one 
above  and  the  otbei;  below  the  great  one,  seen  in  a  tele- . 
scope  which  reverses  them  as  in  the  plate,  by  C.  Messier."— 
"Memoir  on  the  atialysis  of  hair,    by  Vauqueliu." — "  Ob- 
servations on  the  dispersion  of  the  light  of  lamps,  by  means 
of  shades,  unpolished  glass,  silk-stutfs,  &c.  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  new  lamp,   by  Count  Rumford,  V.  P.  R.  S.  associi 
eirang^  de  Vliistitut.^^ — <*  Observations  on  the  cooting  of 
liquids  in  gilt  and  ungilt  china  vessels,  by  the  samfe." — 

*  This  18  one  of  the  many  works  of  science  which  has  been 
stopped    in  consequence  of  "being  deprived  of  the  sale  in  this  . 
country. — Rev. 

Ff  2 
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**  Extract  of  a  memoir  oq  the  analysis  of  some  terreous 
iron  mines  in  Burgundy  and  Frenci^  Comte ;  to  wbich  is 
added  an  examination  of  the  cast  iron  aud  scoris  of  those 
mines,  by  M.  Vauquelin.'^ — ^^  Account  of  the  existence 
of  platina  in  the  silver  mines  of  Guadalcanal  in  Estrema^ 
dura,  by  the  same.**  —  "  Report  on  the  wooHen  cloth  made 
at  the  manufactory  of  Montolieu,  in  the  environs  of  Carcas* 
aonne,  by  MM.  Fourcroy  and  Desmaret." — "Report  on 
a  new  stocking-frame  presented  by  M.  Dautry,  coustractdr 
of  such  machine^,  by  MM.  Coulomb  and  Desmaret."— 
^^  Memoir  on  the  different  kinds  of  oak  which  grow  in 
France,  and  on  those  foreign  to  the  empire  which  are 
cultivated  in  gardens  and  green-houses  in  the  environs 
of  Paris,  by  M.  Bosc." 

The  above  is  a.  translation  of  the  titles  of  all  the^  papers 
which  appear  in  this  first  part  of  the  French  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1 807 ;  and  if  they  are  compared  with  the 
same  part  of  the  English  during  that  period,  their  frivolity 
and  insignificance  must  be  not  a  little  plea<iing  to  every 
genuine  friend  of  his  country.  It  should  also  be  remem- 
bered, that  the  National  Institution  of  France  is  a  pensioned 
body,  and  that  every  one  of  its  members  are  pensioners 
on  the  state,  while  the  Royal  Society  of  London  has 
always  been  supported  by  the  annual  contribution  of  iu 
members.  No  good  government,  indeed,  .  will  neglect  to 
reward  men  of  distinguished  talents  and  integrity;  -but 
certainly  no  wise  one  will  pension  [Ailosophical  societies  as 
corporate  bodies.  Yet  it  may  be  questioned  if  science 
would  find  any  votaries  in  France,  if  she  had  nothing  more  sub- 
stantial than  knowledge  and  fame  to  bestow.  But  we  must 
examine  the  contents  of  these  papers  more  minutely,  lest 
our  readers  should  suppose  that  they  contain  something 
interesting  or  new. 

.  Ventenat's  account  of  his  selection  of  plants  does  not 
pretend  to  any  novelty.  He  has  indeed  introduced  two 
new  genera,  and  called  them  after  two  of  his  friends;  but 
be  seems  to  doubt  that  they  may  not  have  been  described 
under  other  names  by  some  foreign  botanist.  The  first 
which  he  describes  at  length,  is  the  new  genos  ricdlea 
in  the  order  Monadelpkia  Pentafidria^  from  J.  Riedl6,  a 
botanist  who  sailed  with  Capt  Baudtn :  thenextistheTURPii^M 
in  the  Polygamia  Ditecia^  from  M.  Turpin.  We  have  also 
some  ju4icious  observations  on  the  poireta  scandens  in 
DiacklpkU  Dfcmidiiai  the  Inga  fUpes  belonging  to  the 
genus  AcACU  of  Tournefort;  and  on  the  genera  AUlasUma 
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;^nd  Rhexia.  LiAnae^M  was  acquainted  with  only  twelve 
species  of  melastojna.  Willdejnow  however  has  described 
eighty-nine,  and  Dr.  Turtoa  in  his  translation  of  the  system 
of  nature  (ntiticed  in  this  volume)  has  presented  the  English 
reader  with  descriptions  of  eighty-five  species.  .  Ventena^ 
has  also  madf  some  observations  on  the  genera  and  species 
-MAi£TA  annulata,  M.  scalpata,  M.  argentea;  meuiana 
ciliaris;  trist£MMA  virusana.  The  new  g^nus  poitea,  in 
the  order  Diadelphia  Decandria,  is  dedicated  to  M.  Poi- 
teau,  and  belongs  to  the  leguminous  family,  in  which  are 
idso  described  the  genera  erythuina  and  uudolphia.  The 
scutiLLAUiA  srATUODBAand  G(;ak£a  are  the  genera  mentioned 
in  this  memoir,  of  which  only  a  few  species  are  described. 
M.  Hall^^s  account  of  some  singnlar  cases  of  vaccination 
is  more  interesting.  Among  eight  children  vaccinated  at 
Lucca,  in  1806,  three  had  a  regular  vaccine-pock,  and  five 
ah  irregular  one.  The  irregularities  were,  first,  a  local 
irritation  arose  before  the  vaccine  pustule,  which  never- 
theless did  not  obstruct  the  regular  progress  of  the  disease ; 
second,  the  form  of  the  pustule,  which  was  depressed  or 
hollow  in  the  middle,  and  was  surrounded  by  other  smaller 
pustules;  third,  the  nature  of  .the  scab,  which  was  neither 
brown  nor  shining,  but  which  finally  terminated  like  regular 
ppstules;  fourth,  the  deviations  of  the  areole  from  its 
circular  form ;  and  fifth,  the  eruptions  complicated,  with 
the  vaccine  pustule :  these  eruptions  were  not  capable  of 
propagating  ahy  disease,  and  the  fluid  which  they  contained 
never  became  purulent.  From  the  whole,  M.  Hallfi  con- 
cludes, that  vaccination,  however  regular  in  its  progress, 
may  experience  irregularities  in  the  form  of  the  pustule^ 
and  the  external  character  of  the  scab:  that  whether  regular 
or  iiTe*gular,  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day,  when  the  areole 
i^'  formed,  may  be  accompanied  with  general  eruptions, 
to  which  it  appears  to  have  given  existence,  but  which  con- 
sist of  pustules  of  a  particular  nature.  The  form  of  tliese 
pustules  is  similar  to  that  of  the  small-pox ;  but  they  differ 
ia  never  having  any  thing  but  a  serous  fluid,,  never  a  true 
pus,  and  never  have,  any  regular  periods.  These  irregu- 
larities and  eruptions  manifest  themselves  with  an  epidemic 
characfer;  that  is,  on  a  certain  number  of  individuals,  and 
in'-^  certain  place  or  season. 

.,//.  Xlie  same. vaccine  matter,  taken  at  the  same  epochs  from  the 
handsomest  and.  most  regular  pustules,  can  pn  duce»  in  the  same 
apparent  circumstances^  cow-pox,  distinguished  by  the  irreg^leriiiea 
and  eruptions   here    described,    and  reciprocally  the  latter  irre* 
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fular  pock  can  communicate  the  most  regular  pmstules,  both  in  their 
figure  and  periods.  In  cases  where  vaccine  matter  concurs  with 
variolous  contagion  actually  contracted,  the  vaccine-pock  can  be 
inoculated  and  transmit  a  true  cow.pock>  without,  at  the  same  time^ 
transmitting  the  smalUpox.  I^srtly,  these  irregularitiea  do  nc^ 
destroy  the  prevenfive  eflfeqjt  of  vaccination/' 

M.  Hall^^  after  stating  these  conclusions,  relates  a  cas^, 
at  Florence,  of  a  child  beins  three  times  vaccinated  without 
taking  effect ;  yet  at  the  end  of  twenty -eight  days  was  seized 
with  a  fever  and  eruption  on  the  legs,  which  displayeii  all 
the  appearances  of  regular  vaccine  pustules,  and  which  , 
funiished  matter  that  produced  in  others  a  fine  and  regular 
vaccin«*pock*  Hence  it  has  been  inferred,  that  besides  th^ 
local  eruption  there  may  be  also  a  general  vaccine  eruption, 
which  has  all  the  advantages  of  the  common  vaccine-podu 
From  other  facts  observed,  it  is  likewise  concluded  by 
M.  Hall£,  that  the  general  eruption,  being  confined  to 
certain  individuals  and  places,  is  purely  epidemical,  and 
that  it  is  not  necessarily  connected  with  vaccination. 

Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin's  chemical  experiments  on  the 
milt  of  fishes  are  but  uu6nisbed  productions^  The  pre* 
liminary  experiments  were  directed  to  discover  if  the  milt 
contained  any  alkaline  or  acid  properties,  of  which  it  was 
entirely  devoid.  The  combustion  and  calcination  of  milt,  in 
an  open  fire,  produced  a  little  carbon  and  yielded  a  little 
phosphate  of  lime  and  ammonia,  and  also  a  sensible  quan- 
tity of  phosphate  of  magnesia.  The  calcined  carbon  of  milt 
by  washing  in  acid  yielded  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  a^id 
much  magnesia.  The  distillation  of  milt  and  examination 
of  its  carbon,  afforded  first  much  colourless  water,  next 
.  a  White  or  yellowisbNoil,  then  a  blood-red  fluid  oil;  after 
ijlis  followed  a  brown  thick  oil,  at  the  same  time  salts  were 
Condensed  in  crystals  like  n<;edles;  and  lastly  a  white^or 
yellowish  red  crust  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
retort  In  the  fii^t  products,  carbonat  of  ammonia,  prussiat 
of  ammonia  in  great  quantities,  and  some  traces  also  of 
muriat  of  ammonia,  were  found.  The  property  of  yielding 
phosphorus  by  simple  distillation,  proves  that  this  combustible 
body  is  an  essential  ingredient  in  the  composition  of  miit. 

7^he  'authors  next  operated  on  the  milt  with  cold  water, 
boiling  water,  and  w*ith  alcohol:  with  the  first  it  became 
like  an  emulsion,  with  the  second  like  a  jelly  oi:  coagulated 
albumen,  and  with  the  Itot  it'yielded  a  matter  like  the 
essence  of  soap.  This  animal  soap,  the  product  of  milt 
when  dissolved  in  alcohol,  melts  in  a  pan  like  grease,  and 
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exiiales  much  smoke  and  bitjter  vapour :  the  charcoal  which 
it  leaves  yields  to  water  some  signs  of  alkali^  and  is  pre- 
cipitated by  lime-water,  which  announces  the  presence  of 
phosphats.  The  authors  draw  the  fbilowiug  conclusions  as 
the  result  of  their  experiments :  — 

''  The  milt  of  carp  is  neither  acid,  alkaline^  nor  sensibly  salt:  it 
yields  no  ammonia  by  the  alkalies^  it  loses  three  quarters  of  its 
virei*<ht  by  well-managed  desiccation ;  it  leaves  cither  by  calcination 
in  an  open  fire^  or  by  distillation  not  pushed  to  carbonization,  a 
dense  charcoal  which  scratches  glass,  constituting  0.03  of  the  mitt^ 
corroding  platina,  inflaniroahle  and  acidifiable  by  a  strong  fire  io 
open  vessels,  and  yielding  pho^pboras  by  a  violent  heat  in  close 
ooes.  It  apiM^ars  therefore  thai  milt  is  compose^l  of  two  substances, . 
one  analagous  to  gelatin  and  the  other  to  albumen,  containing  ^ome 
traces  of  phosphats  of  (Tmc,  magnesia,  anil  poash;  and  particularly 
Si  little  phosphorus,  which  forms  art  essential  part  of  its  composition, 
a^Vell  as  rhe  hydrogen,  carbon,  and  azote,  with  which  it  is  combined.  " 
T-he  phosphoras  is  so  united  with  the  carbon^  that  it  is  a  true 
phosphurer.  containiag  more  than  %  twentieth  pari  of  its  weight  of 
phosphorous." 

MM.  Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin,  in  the  conclusion  of  this 
essay,  which  is  certainly  very  imperfect,  as  embracing  the 
milt  of  only,  one  species  of  fish,  conjectures  that  the  phos- 
phorescence of  fishes  and  many  marine  animals,  as  well  as 
soa»e  insects,  has  some  relation  to  the  phosphorus  contained 
ill  such  abundance  iu  the  animated  bebg. 

(To  be  continued.) 


Trelis  Notice  des  Travaux  de  P Academic  du  Gard.    -- 

Transactions  of  the  Academy  of  Nisnies, 

(Concluded  from  Vol.  30,  p.  475.) 

M.  DURAND  has  presented  to  the  academy  a  long  me« 
moir  on  the  style  of  architecture  introduced  by  Philiiert 
deVOrme^  who  lived  in  the  16th  century,  and  has  been 
called  the  father  of  French  architecture.  M«  Orme'e 
plan  was  to  raise  light  roofs  on  buildingSi  and  not  to  injure 
neither  the  walls  nor  their  picturesqae  effect  by  massy  or 
extensive  tinrber-work.  This  system  is  founded  on  ma« 
thematieai  principles ;  and  it  is  rather  anrprising  that  most 
of  "the  French  buildings  should  still  be  so  disgustingly 
heavy  and  tasteless  in  this  respect. 
,  Among  the  printed  works  pfeaeatad  to  the  acateaj^  ma/ 
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be  notioed  the  third  edition  of  X)uboi$'s  L\(eo(  Malesherbes, 
The  French  have  exhausted  their  panegyrical  Tocabulary 
in  praise  of  this  little  volume,  which  certainly  owes  its  re- 
putation more  to  its  subject  than  to  its  own  intrinsic  merit. 
There  is,  too,  something  in.the  life  of  Malesherbes  peculiarly 
fortunate  for  his  reputation ;  and  had  he  lived  to  be  mor^ 
known,  it  is  very  probable  he  would  now  have  been  much 
less  admired.  This  Academy  has  several  times  offered  a 
premium  for  an  adequate  memoir  or  eulogy  on  the  life  of 
this  statesman,,  but  none  has  yet  appeared  on  which  it 
could  confer  the  reward.  Honourable  mention,  indeed,  ift 
made  in  these  Transactions  of  one  presented  with  the  molto, 
"  Bonum  virumfaciU  crederesy  magnum  libenter,^*  Tac,— • 
But  still  it  is  not  crowned  by  the  Academy,  which  seems 
to  entertain  romantic  ideas  of  the  man.  This  ^s  an  addi-  ' 
tibnal  proof  that  Frenchmea  cannot  discriminate  between 
fcu'tunate  iiKiilent^  and  the.  creations  pf  genius.  NL  Ray- 
niond,  of  Chamb«rry,  likewise  presented  the  academy  with 
his  work  entitled  "  Meiaphj/sique  dcs  EtudeSy^  or  what  we 
should  call -an  Essay,  on  Metaphysical  Studies,  althou^  the 
author  has  adopted  a  more  affected  title.  He  professes  to- 
be  a  disciple  of  Condiliac  andBumarsais, 

The  prize  question  in  agriculture  was,  ^'  In  ^'hat  cases  is 
the  rendering  of  woodlandlj  cultivable  (defricliemensj^ 
useful  —  in  what  is  it  injurious  r"  This  question  was  satis- 
factorily answered  to  the  Academy,  which  has  accordingly- 
assigned  the  medal  to  its  author;  but  he,  equally  generous 
and  modest,  two  qualities  not  too  common  in  France,  de- 
clined the  acceptance  of  the  rev^'ard,  persevered  in  with- 
holding liis  name,  and  consigned  the  medal  to  the  disposal 
of  some  future  meeting  of  the  Acailemy.  This  anonymous 
writer  indeed  discovers  very  superior  powers  of  reasoning 
and  acute  observation.  He  combats  with  great  strength 
of  argument  the  vulgjir  opinion,  that  the  conversion  of  ail 
waste  or  woodlands  mio  pasture  or  amUe  lan^  is  advaa- 
tageous  in  France,  and  contends  that  trees  are  necessary 
to  shelter  the  soil  from  tempests,  droughts,  and  torrents. 

•*'  The  felow,  regolar,' and* insensible  stictession'of  the  seasons  (it 
is  ohservedO  hoxM  soon  dl!»appear,  if  deprived  of  those  beneiicent 
tr^es,  kind  of  uiediator«  betvi^eeo  edrth  »fld  heaven,  which  guard 
ihfi  «ail  6*om  their  inclemency.  Violent  tempests,  impetuous  tor- 
rents, deprive  plants  of  their  nourislung  juices,  carry  them  into  the 
beds  of  rivers,  which  soon  contlucts  thenj  to  a  distance  to  be  swal- 
lowed for  ever  in  the  vast  gulplis  of  the  ocean.  To  the  devouring 
heat  of  summer  rapidly  suc«reed  the  tno^t  sharp  and  bitter  fr«sts  ;^ 
an\J  thevSOndrying  to  k  ereat- depth  irnd  depriving:  the  soil  of  its« 
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fMtitiMfig  ma^  reo^ierB  it,  noWritbitandiiMr  aft  and  hbour,  ^c^r^y 
able  to  yield»  to  those  wlu>  have  eoipovehshed  it,  a  feeble  portion  of. 
toe  products,  which. at  iirat,  mthout  any  foreign  succour,  it  pro- 
dDqed  in  profusioo.  In  vain  has  the  art  of  degrading^  empoTe- 
rishing,  and  exbadsting  the  earth  been  perfected ;  aU"  art  has  its 
limits,  and  the  intemperance  of  the  seasons,  joined  to  the  slow  but 
irr«atslible  actionof  the  watera  incessantly  contending  against  it, 
reader  its  efibcts  inpolettt.  What  other  resource  then  remains  to 
civilised  man,  except  that  of  abandoning,  as  he  has  perhaps  already 
done  some  countries  in  Asia  and  Afric^^  .a  soil  which  can  no  longer 
suffice  his  wants^  and  go  to  stub' some  unknown  and  uncultivated 
tcnintry,  *  until  that  havine  reduced  the  whble  globe  to  a  state  pre- 
senting only  vast  seas,  arid  rocks,  and  sterile  plains,  he  experiences 
the  just  punishment  of  his  vrant  of  foresight  ?" 

In  order  however  to  answer  the  qoesthm  proposed,  it  was 
necessary  tq  define  the  term.  drfrifiAe^nent^  which  is  u-jualiy 
considered  as  '^  giving  valae.to  uncultivated  land  ;''  but  a» 
all  uncultivated  land  is  not  without  value,  tlie  Academy 
limited  this  term  to  the  **  application  of  the  process  of  art* 
to  land  without  culture."  This  necessarily  embraces  all 
kinds  of  unci^vated  soil,  whether. marsh,  moor,  or  wood- 
land. The  author  accordingly  has  divided  ^his  Essay  into  . 
partSy  which  treat  of  the  draining  of  marshesi  the  stubbing 
of  woodlands,  and  the  cultivation  •of  downs,  heaths,  and 
moorlands.  The  first  part  is  devoted  to  examine  the  pecu- 
niary advantages  to  the  agricoltu'ridt,  as  well  as  the  general 
melioration  of  the  climate  resulting  from  the  draining  of 
noarshes.  Here  the  author  citfis  the  laudable  efforts  of  the 
Dutch  as  au  example  of  what  may  be  effected  by  industry 
and  the  love  -of  liberty,  and  eulogises  the  plan  of  drainiifg 
alt  the  numerous  marshes  in  France.  He  then  alhides  to 
the  marsh  at  Beaucaire,  the  pond  at  Monguio,  and  other 
marshes  in  Languedoc,  which  before  the  revolution  were 
granted  to  the  intuibitants  to  drain  them.  This  assignment 
tQ  a  company  has  since  been  renewed  bj'  Buonaparte  ;*  but 
tlie  author  insinuates  thatit  is  a  dangerous  speculation,  that 
the  perpetual  enjoyment  of  the  land  reclainjed,  and  immu- 
nity from  ta?cation,  are  not  sufficient  to  indemnify  the  people 
for  the' enormous  expense;  and  that  the  government  should 
insure  tliem  indemnity  1  Under  such  circumstances,  can  we 
consider  the  proposal  of  ^-draining  the  n»arsbes  and  swamps 
o£  Langoedoc,  any  other  thing  than  a  dreamt  Formerly, 
the  author  observes,  the  free  flow  of  the  waters  of  the 
Vistre  and  Vidourle  into  the  marshes,  effectually  prevented 
the  excess  of  their  saline  principles,  so  that  their  borders 
produced  an  abundant  crop  of  reedsi  making  a  very  good 
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forage,  and  yielding  an  important  revetme  '^rtry  year; 
while  that,  since  the  navigable  canal  has  raised  an  insur- 
mountable barrier  betwreen  the  latter  and  the  marshes^ 
they  produce  only  rushes,  aiKi  a  coarse  kind  of  reeds  merely 
fit  tor  litter.  This,  however,  is  not  all :  when  the  south 
.winds  raise  the  water  of  the  sea,  or  M^en  the  rains  ate 
abnndant,  several  fertile  meadows  are  converted  into  marshes  ' 
to  a  considerable  distance.  In  this  manner,  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  an  annual  loss  of  more  thanamiltion  of  francs 
has  been  sustained.  If  the  progress  of  this  evil  is  not  promptly 
and  eBectually  stopped,  the  writer  considers  that  the  drain- 
ing of  marshes  on  th^  same  principles,  ifislMd  of  being  a 
great  good,  would,  on  the  contrary^  become  the  greatest 
misfortune.  He  proposes  that  the  watets  of  i;6^e  lakes 
should  still  be  suffercMl  totraversifr  the  manheiB,'  in  order  to 
regahi  the  lost  meadows.  What'isthi^  but  saying,  '*  Let  the 
marshes  alone,  they  are  the  least  evil  which  can  exist.** 
An  enterprising  genius  would  see  M  difficnlty  ia  draining 
and  Embanking  both  the  lakes  here  mentioned,-  >  On  the 
stiibbing  and  clearing  of  woodlands,  the  authoi'sremariisare 
much  more  judicious. 

**  The  ardour  with  which,  during  the  pevolution  [he  eiU:lamis]ft 
the  people  devoted  themselves  to  the  stubbing  of  woodlandjs  in 
France,  looked  as  if  it  were  a  copntry  still  uncuhivated.  It  was 
said  that  for  the  first  time  the  art  of  agriculture  was  revealed  to  its 
savage  inhabitants,  who,  greedy  6f  a  new  aliment,  ail  hastened  to 
fell  trees  and  prepare  a  place  to  sow  the  grain  which  they  wished  to 
substitute  to  the  aronv  which  ttH  then  had  alone  oomposed  their 
niturisbment.  In  all  tinses  the  spirit  of  invasion  and  rapine  has 
principally  signalised  itself  against  the  forests,  as  if  their  shade 
should  eternally  conc-eal  these  criminal  enterprises,  and  shelter  their 
authors  from  the  just  reprehension  of  the  laws.  When  the  police 
was  in  its  greatest  vigour,  the  most  wise  and  rigid  measures,  and  the 
most  ac^ve  vis^ilance,  were  scarcely  sufficient  to  prevent  usurpations 
and  ravages ;  how  much  nK>re  them  woultf  they  be  extended  when 
this  check  was  removed  1  The  poHce  was  destroyed  the  first  thing 
in  the  political  commotion^  and  shortly  alter  the  most  ungoveraed 
licentiousness  was  encouraged  by  an  anarchical  legislation,  m  which, 
ai  the  side  of  some  hypocritical  di.s{>ositions  of  order  and  public 
good,  were  perfidiously  placed  the  means  of  violating  them. 

*'  Bat  what  signifies  it  [asks  the  author]  if,  in  stubbing  woods  and 
forests,  -some  portKio  of  their  soil  has  been  converted  into  arable 
land,  or  into  vineyards  ^  Besides,  tbatsuch  land  is  rarely  fit  €ar  this 
use,  is  not  the  wood,-  in  one  respect  op  other,  an  cbjpci  oi  primary 
necessity  ?  Is  it  a  merchandise^  at  least  the  fir€<>wood,  the  value  of 
which  can  support  the  expense  of  a  distant  carriage  ?  A  few  y^ars" 
more  of  dilapidation,  and  it  wiU  become  an  oi^ect  of  luxury! 
While  that.  In  the  department  of  Card,  the  price  of  bther  articles  oip 
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consumpuon  has  scarcely  advanced  one  third,  ikai  of  wood  has  more 
than  iloublod,  and  that  of  f)itcoat4  which  caanot  always  be  foand» 
has  experienced  a  similar  augineiUation.  Except  impeaetrible 
places  ill  the  country,  the  most  remote  from/ bevennes,  the  depart- 
ment of  (jard  has  nothing  but  vcstijre*  of  its  woods,  livery  where 
jthe  heights  are  stripped,  and  the  rock  is  naked,  for  the -soil,  being 
no  longer  retained  by  the  roots  of  tiee^i  on  a  sliarp  dechvity,  hus 
been  carried  otT  by  the  waters*  aad  has  deceived  by  its  fat)  the 
imprudent  avidity  of  those  who  wished  to  usurp  it.  In  short,  this  ^ 
and  aad  sandy  eartli  has  fisllen  on  a  fertile  soil,  and  covered  it  with 
a  sterile  stratiin).  Thus  in  the  commune  [district]  of  Connaux, 
mure  tii:ui  150  htctarcs  [\\k:dr  300  acres]  of  fertile  fields  and  meadows 
have  been  buried.  Bui  what  commune  hasnot  experienced  similar 
disasters?  -£nthu<;ia.sm  for  stubbing,  excited  by  imprudent  and  ill- 
e^ei^uted  lawsj  become  a  furor,  with  which  every  one  was  affected 
witnout  rule  and  withoat  measure.  They  cot  down  from  the  heights 
tile  trees  wbicii.  funned  the  last  rampart  against  tl»e  freesing  ini* 
petuosity  of  the  north-wiuds,  and  ofienetl  to  their  murderous  iiira-^^ 
sion  the  plains  and  the  lower  sides  of  the  hills.  The  destruction  of 
the  woods  has  likewise  rendered  the  ahs«»rbcnt  action  of  the  winds 
more  ar'tivQ,  the  evaporation  more  f)ronipt  and  complete,  and  de- 
prived the  soil  of  all  means  of  recovering  its  humidity. 

"  When  4h€re  u  a  deficiencp  of  handi,  and  all  our  country  expe- 
riences it,  as  witness  the  exorbitant  price  qf  do^'Ubour,  the  exten^ 
sion  of  tillage  destroys  good  culture.  Cultivate  less  aad  cultivate 
^Itcr,  said  justly,  thv  orad^  of  apiculture;  and  although  his  in- 
fitructious  have  made  some  progress  ni  the  practice  of  this  art,  it  is 
still  gocxl  to  repeat  his  counsel.  The  improvement  of  manure  alone^ 
especially  in  the  department  of  Gard,  would  be  a  much  greater  ad- 
vantage than  the  cultivation  of  all  the  waste  lands.  And  in  how 
many  other  respects  is  it  necessary  to  learn  t<i  augment  the  product 
of  the  lands  already  cultivated?  'Ihe  use  of  the  large  pleugh  is  be- 
ginning to  be  introduced;  iuceme  is  the  oidy  new  plant  which  has 
been  cultivated  these  hundred  years;  and  uo  one  has  yet  cultivated 
any  of  the  numerous  foreign' product imis  which  would  vary  and. 
muitipty  the  mean^  of  subsistence,  and  rest  the  soil  in  diversifying 
its  crops.  The  art  of  improviiti^  is  a  secret  which  no  one  desires 
to  kn9w;  cattle  are  bred  without  system  and  without  intelligence ; 
the  pruning  of  tnees  is  Mt  to  the  'most  bliqd  custom;  the  care  of 
tjie  forests  is  almoHt  entirely  neglected  ;  and  cenologia  [the  science 
of  making  wine?]  is  still  in  its  infancy.  It  is  therefore  contrary  to 
die  interest  of  all  to  inclose  and  cultivate  the  moors,  heaths,  downs, 
and  cooimoifs,  .wherever  the  present  culture  is  capable  of  improve- 
ment; wherever  labourers  are  scarce,  and  consequently  the  manure 
of  cattle  indispensable;  and  where  employing  wool  in  local  ma- 
nufactures doubles  the  riches  of  the  country  ;  wherever  there  are  - 
more  vines  than  can  be  well  cultivated,  where  too  great  abundance 
oT  wine  establishes  an  injurious  competition,  and  where  the  in-, 
dustry  which  is  exercised  on  this  litjnor  is  less  advantageous  than 
that  on  other  things.  It  is  perhaps  still  more  adverse  to  the  inte- 
rests of  all  to  stub  the  forests  or  even  the  land  covered  with  thickets 
and  ^aioble^  which  with  a  Iktk  care  caa  be  converted  into  woods- 
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in  ibe  cotUkimts  where  this  combmtible  is  wnktce  and  dear— ^^on  \h^ 
HiottDtains  or  bills  and  in  the  plains  desolated  bj  the  draught.  In 
short,  if  the  draining  of  inar&hes  is  useful,  which  in  itself  cannot  be 
dwbted,  it  must  be  but  with  the  certainty  acquired  by  success ; 
k  muRt  be  when  it  is  ascertained  that  the  product  will  surpass  the 
ezpenfie»  and  that  this  draining  will  be  effected  by  means  which 
will  not  injure  the  lands  already  cultivated. 

"  These  general  principles,  whioh  reason  avows  and  experience 
has  consecrated,  apply  to  the  whole  of  France ;  they  also  apply 
particularly  to  the  department  of  Gard,  where  it  is  time,  high  time, 
that  im  this  respect  we  should  cease  to  act  as  we  might  do  in  the 
forests  and  deserts  of  North  America." 

These  observations  are  applicable  ohly  to  France  or 
Spain,  vvhtre  there  is  no  other  fuel  than  wood^  and  where 
it  is  as  necessary  to  cultivate  it  for  this  purpose^  as  it  is 
to  sow  grain  for  food.  It  is  calculated  that  wood  is  fit  for 
cutting  to  serve  as  fuel  every  ten  years ;  and  that  during 
that  time  it  must  be  protected  from  any  external  violence. 
But  however  the  author'^s  remarks,  with  regard  to  wood 
for  fuel,  may  be  dictated  by  common  sense,  they  never- 
theless depict  in  striking  colours  the  miserable  st^e  and 
enormous  depopulation  of  France.  The  want  of  cultiva- 
t»rs  of  the  soil  is  surely  not  one  of  the  least  ievils  of  per- 
petual war,  and  it  appears'  that  the  women  are  not  .now 
Sufficiently  numerotfs  to  cultivate  the  land,  even  in  the  roost 
indifferent  manner.  It  is  true,  if  France  produces  little^ 
she  has  few  inhabitants  to  consume  her  produce;  but  such 
a  state  cannot  be  very  permanent  or  very  fiourishtng. 

As  it  is. usual  in  the  French  academies  to  pronounce  in 
public  and  to  print  eulogies  on  their  deceased  members,  ac«' 
corditigly  we  find  two  of  these  extravagant  productions  in 
this  volume.  These  are  from  the  pen  of  M.  Vinc^ns  St.  Lau- 
rent, the  assistant-secretary. 

The  first  details  the  life  of  *'  John*Mary-Anthony  Gridet,  wba 
was  bom  at  Nismes  the  5th  Septei(hber»  n6S,  and  was  successively 
advocat,  councillor  to  the  pi-esidial  Court  of  Nismes,  king's  com- 
missioner for  the  organisation  of  the  department  of  Gard,  attomey- 
generaLsyndic  of  this  department*  solicitor  of  the  district  near  the: 
muoicipality  of  Nismes;  merchant,  vice-president  of  the  tribuifal, 
and  secretary  to  the  Chambre  of  Commerce  of  Genoa  ;  member  of 
the  ancient  Uoyal  Academy  of  Nismes,  apd  non-resident  member  of 
that  of  Gard  :  he  died  at  Genoa  the  2d  of  Marah,  180d." 

It  would  be  tedious  and  disgusting  to  follow'  M.  St  Lau- 
rent through  his  overstrained  panegyric  on  M.  Giriolet,  who 
received  the  rudiments  of  education  in  the  same  school 
which  gave  the  celebrated  Flechier  to  the  church  and  to 
literature.      As  an  advocate   he  is   represented  to*  haye- 
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founded  all  bis  proceedings  on  equity,  and  to  have  carried 
the  same  principles .  with  him  into  the  magistiacy.  We 
cannot,  however,  so  much  admire  the  equity  of  his  critical 
judgment  hi  his  '*  Discourse  on  the  Influence  of  Boiieauj** 
in  which  he  does  not  hesiute  to  call  him  the  ^^rival  and 
vanquisher  of  Horace  1"  We  agree  with  Wm  boweVerin 
his  declaration,,  that  ^'  the  moment  in  which  Boil^au  shad 
lose  the  respect  of-  men  of  letters,  will  be  that  of  the  de« 
cadence  of  taste."'  M.  Griolet  it  appears  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  famous  president  of  the  National  Convention, 
Boissy  d'Auglas,  of  whom  the  eulogist  relates  the  following 
anecdote^  which  happened  when  the  Convention  was  at- 
tacked by  the  populace  on  tlie  first  of  Prairal,  An.  3. 

"On  that  day,  M.  Boissy  d'Anglas,  jqstly  apprehensive  of  his 
own  fate  when  the  head  of  one  of  bis  colle^ues  was  held  up  before 
bini>  was  president  when  a  decree  of  outlawry  was  passed  against  tha 
mob.  One  of  the  leaders  of  the  populace  having  procured  a  wet 
copy  of  .the  newly-printed  decree,  advanced  with  violence  and  held 
it  up  in  his  hand  under  the  president's  nose,  exclaiminp:,  '  Vidain, 
'  behold  thy  work !« it  is  little  to  make  ci»  die  with  hunger,  tliou 

*  wishes't  alio  to  send  us  to  ihe  scaifold  !*  M.  Boissy  d'AngIas>  taking 
this  infuriate  gently  by  the  arnSj  and  low.er^g  it  to  remoi;e  (he  sign  j 
which  would  have  drawn  all  the  daggers  upon  hini^  coolly  replied; 

*  Speak  not  of  this  decree  at  present;  it  might  produce  a  bad 
eflfect/  The  ruffian,  astonished  at  this  coolness,  in««tantly  lost  his 
audacity,  and,  scarcely  muttering  a  few  words,  disappeared.  Another, 
fi'ho,  though  disguised  as  one  of  the  mob  appeared  to  conceal  the 
character  and  language  of  a  man  of  education,  was  one  of  the 
first  ^nd  most  obstinate  of  the  besiegers  of  the  Convention ;  having: 
appeased  his  real  or  pretended  fury,  said,  to  the  president  in  a  toii 
of  reproach,  '  Behold,  however,  to  what  youc  love  of  liberty 
hM  led!' 

JM.  Griolet  is  represented  as  having  been  indefatigable 
in  the  di^^harge  of  his  numerous  official  duties,  and  to 
have  often  converted  the  hoars  of  repose  into  hours  of 
study  and  labour.  Ce  que  j'*6te  d  mes  nuits^  je  t^ajotite  d 
mes  jours  (what  I  take  from  my  nights,  I  add  to  my  days), 
was  his  efficient  maxim;  and  during  the  revolutionafy 
frenzy,  when  "  crimes  were  authorised  by  the  decrees  of 
the  senate  and  the  will  of  the  people,'*"'as  Seneca  observed 
on  a  similar  ocoasion^  M.  Griolet^s  zeal  induced  him  to  take 
a  very  active  part  in  order  to  have  power  sufficient  to 
arrest  or  at  least  modify  the  vengeance  of  pojjular  fury. 
This  animated  sketch  of  the  horrors  in  which  the  country 
was  plunged,  and  the  extraordinary  exertion  and  escapes 
#f  M%  Griolet/ wh\^  spetit  fifteen  months  in  an  obscure  pea- 
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sant*s  etHtage^  wUl  furnish  anotber  episode  to  the  ^history 
of  the  French  revolution.  Afterwards  he  fled  to  the  once- 
independent  republic  of  Genoa,  where  he  devoted  bis  tioie 
to  the  study  of  botany,  and  at  length  coramencbd  mer- 
chant, in  ivhich  capacity  he  died.  His  success  in  botany 
may  be  ascertai'iieJ  from  the  circumstance  that  Dr.  Schur 
called  the  cart^r  grista  af  Vivuani,  cartx  grioletiiy  in  lio- 
nour  of  his  successful  labours  in  this  science.  But  as  his 
Dtaxim  was  caihe  ta  vie^  be  could  not  be  induced  to  pub* 
lish  a  little  Flora,  which  be  compiled  during  his  residence 
in  the  country  and  at  Genoa.  Notwithstanding  his  perse- 
cutions, however,  M.  SSt.  I^urent  feels  himself  bound  by 
truth  to  declare,  that  "M.  Griolet  was  one  of  the  most  de- 
termined partisans  of  the  philosophy  of  the  18th  century, 
which  has  been  so  much  calumniated.  In  his  estimation, 
igdorance  and  unprincipledness  were  the  sole  causes  of  the 
disasters  and*crimes  of  the  revolution.^'  But  had  the  lead* 
ers  of  that  revolution  better  known  their  country,  had  they 
known  more  of  human  nature,  th\3y  w6uld  not  have  been 
so  foolish  as  to  expect  that  ignorant  and  depraved  men 
would  act  like  wise  and  virtuous  members  of  society,  and 
would  consequently  have  adopted  other  measures  wiiich 
would  have  been  perhaps  slower^  but  more  effectual,  in 
their  operations  of  leading  an  extensive  nution  from  slavery 
to  a  state  of  civil  liberty.  This  want  of  attainable  know- 
ledge  and  even  common  foresight  manifested  by  the  revo^ 
lutionary  philosophers  impeaches  their  judgment,  and  de- 
tracts from  their  reputation  of  possessing  learning  and  ta- 
lents. Events  have^  proved  them  uiiseri^ble  sciolists  in 
lliat  branch  of  knowledge  on  which  all  true  principles  of 
legislation  are  founded. 

The  next  eul6gy  is  on  **  G.  F.  Brueys  d'Aigalliers,  who 
was  born  at  Uzes  the  « 8th  of  February,  1743,  formerly 
major  of  the  regiment  of  Angouleme  and  governor-general 
of  the  principality  of  Monaco ;  memVer  of  the  Constituent 
Assembly,  oi"  the  academies  of  Caen,  Garii,  of  tbe  Arcades 
of  Rome,  and  of  the  Ricoverati  of  Padua.  He  died  at 
Nismes  the  2d  of  April,  1806.*'  M.  d'Aigalliers  was  a  true 
Frenchman;  and  bis  eulogist  infumis  us,  that  although  bred 
a  soldier,  '<  rehgion,  philosophy,  morality,  political  eco^ 
nomy,  the  military  art,'  music,  history,  criticism,  ancient 
and  modern  literature,  and  poetry,  appear  tb  have  alternately 
occupied  his  thoughts  and  his  pen."  Among  the  n&ost  in- 
teresting of  this  universal  writer's  works,  of  which  a  se* 
lection  has  been  published,  is  a  flimsy  account  of  St,  D<^ 
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.  mingQ^  wbich  has  the  merit  of  contatiring  a  few  pergonal 
observations  of  the  author.  His  opinion  of  Madam  Se- 
vigiky*s  letters  is  the  Boost  extrav^ant  of  any  Which  we  hare  " 
ever  see^i.  Tbeji  formed  the  subject  of  his  incessant  oie- 
.  ditatioQ ;  and  he  considered  these  neat^  but  cettatniy  not 
.  elegant,  trifles,  to  be  the  most  proper  for  '^  learning -the 
language,  ornamenting  the  mind,  forming  the  style,  givitit; 
the  tope  of  good  company,  .  furnishing  a  fund  of  conifer- 
sation,  rendering  one  economical  without  avarice,  aud  atien< 
tive  to  his  interest  without  severity  and  injustice;  making 
t>De  mild  and  compjaisant  in  sSciety  without  flattery  or 
meanness,  easy  in  the  commerce  of  life  without  deceit; 
polishing  the  manners;  in  short,  inspiring  just  ideas  6f 
religion  either  to  know  or  practise  iL**  Afterithis  specimen 
of  M.  d^Aigalliers's  philosophy,  and  bis  approbation  of  the 
religion  of  a  furious  Sl  BartkolomewifUir  (tf  we  may  adopt 
a  word),  our  readers  perhaps  will  not  be  very  curious  to 
know  much  more  of  his  life  and  works^  We  do  not  bow. 
ever  doubt  that  M.  d'Aigalliers  was  a  very  tender-hearted 
and  humane  man,  alifaough  neither  a  philosopher  nor  a 
statesman. 

The  preceding  extracts  and  remarks  will  enable  our  read* 
ers  to  form  a  tolerably  just  idea  of  the  stare  of  science  und 
literature  in  the  south  or  pi^otestunt  part  of  France,  rwliicii 
was  always  more  enlightened  and  more  ingenious  than  the 
bigotted  popish  parts.  There  is  not,  we  believe,  any  otlier 
academy  at  present  out  of  Paris,  which  could  produce  a 
volume  even  so  t'espectable  as  this  in  France* 


Memoires  et-Lettres  du  Marechal  de  Ttsse^  &c. 
Memoirs  and  Letters  of ,  Marshal  de  Tessi^  containing  A  nee- 

dotes  and  unknown  historical  Facts  in  a  Part  of  the  Reigns 

of  Lewis  XIV.  and  Lewis  XV.     2  Vols.    8vo.      Paris. 

Treuttel  and  WUrtz. 

^T  cannot  be  doubted  that  the  memoirs  which  Genera) 
Grimoard  and  others  have  published  of  the  military  ofHccrs 
who  distinguished  themselves  during  the  reign,  perhaps  we 
might  still  say  age,  of  Lewis  XIV. ,  have  contributed  very 
essentially  to  >  illustrate  the  hi8t€N*y  of  Europe  during  that 
period.  Their  publication  at  present  must  also  be  advanr 
tageous  to  the  general  wdfare,  as  all  of  them  manifest  the 
systematic  ambitious  views  of  France  to  haVe  been  the 
^same  then  as  in  the  present  day,  and  consequently  that 
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ber  aggiandisem^it  must  be  pnjadtcial  to  all  the  other 
nations  of  Europe.  The  subject  of  these  Memoirs  has  be^u 
represented,  by  the  rigorous  Duke  of  St.  Slmoii,  as  a  perfi- 
dious, ungrateful,  and  supple  courtier,  suspected  by  all 
parties,  a  soldier  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war,*  a  venal  syc6« 
phant  of  little  talents,  and  degrading  his  hereditary  noble 
rank  by  bis  meanness  to. his  inferiors.  Without  having ^a 
very  exalted  opinion  of  the  marshal's  virtue,  it  is  evident 
that  this  character  is  extravagant  and  malignant  in  the  ex- 
treme, as  will  appear  in  readmg  these  Memoirs. 

Mans  John  Baptist  Rene  de  Froullai,  Count  of  Tess£, 
was  bom  in  1651,  and  from  his  earliest  age  evinced  mdch 
vivacity  and  spirit,  v  He  entered  the  army,  and  served  his 
first  campaign  as  aid»de**earop  to  Marshal  Creqni  in  1669,  In 
Lorraine,  when  he  was  slightly  wounded  at  the  siege  6f 
Epinal  in  1670.  His  brother,  the  Chevalier  de  Tesse,  with 
whom  ho  always  lived  in  habits  of'  affection,  served  with 
him  in  the  same  regiment  till  he  obtained  successively  the 
rank  of  captain. and  coloneL  In  1674\he  married  the 
only  daughter'of  Baron  d^Aunai,  a  Norman  noble.  After 
raising  a  regiment  of  dragoons  he  passed  to  Roussiloh, 
then  to  Sictlvi,  and  distinguished  himself  on  the  -  Rhine 
.under  Marshal  Crequi  in  1677.  He  was  then  raided  to 
the  rank  'of  brigadier  •  of  dragoons,  became  ac<juainted 
with  Marquis  Louvois,  obtained  the  command  of  Dan* 
phiiiy,  aod  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  colonel  general  of 
dragoons.  At  the  bloody  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
he  had  a  military  mission  as  chief  of  the  well-named  dra- 
gonades.  His  conduct  in  this  sanguinar}*  office  is  $ai4  to 
•  iiave  been  more  humane  than  that  of  many  of  the  military 
missionaries..  His  clemeucj-,  however,  i^'.as  probably  to  be 
ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  his  having  been  sent  to^JiCt 
against  the  people  of  the  petty  principality  of  Orange, 
which  in  feet  still  belong:ed  to  King  William,  and  which 
Lewis  the  Fourteenth  only  held  in  sequestration,  and  over 
which  he  had  no  more  legal  right  than  Buonaparte  pos- 
sesses over  the  states  he  thinks  proper  to  subjugate  to  his 
wilL  Had  the  Prince  of  Orange  done  his  duty,  rhe  wouM 
have  obliged  the  proud  and  bigotted  Lewis  XIV.  to  have 
guaranteed  the  people  the- free  exercise  of  their  religion, 
before  he  had  ceded  them  to  France..     ;»^  » 

In  1691^  the  Chevalier  de.Tessd,  jjirother  of  ;the.CounJ, 
attained  ^he  ^aiik  of  fiqWrmvshal,  and  went  to  Ireland  under 
the  orders  of  lieutenant-general  Sti  Ruth.  The  field-mar- 
sbal  distinguished  himseU  at  the  battle  of  Aughrim,  wheje 
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he  was  wounded,  and  St.  Ruth  killed.   .He  succeeded  ia  rair 
lying  the  French  cavalry,  retreated  to  Galway,  and  afterwards 
to  Limerick,  where,  as  Lieutenant-General  to  King  James, 
he   capitulated  with  Ling  William,  and  took   with  him  to 
France  twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  Irish  catholics,  who  did  not 
wi«h  to  remain  under  the  heretic  domination  of  William  HI. 
During  this  time.  Count  de  Tess6  performed  several  campaigns 
in  Italy  and  Flanders',  under  the  virtuous  Marshal  Catinat. 
Here  we  discover  the  first  traces  of  the  treachery  of  Tess6, 
who  intricfued  with  the  Minis^ter,  and  secretly  availed  himself 
of  Catinat*s  views  to  higratiate  himself  at  court,  by  an  attempt 
to  detach  the  Vaudese  from  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
From  this  time  Coimt  de  Tesse  was  chiefly  occupied  in  nego- 
ciating  and    intriguing  with  the  Court  of  Turin,  Where  the 
Countess  de  Verrue  informed   him,    in  the  true   spirit  of  a 
Frenchwoman,  of  all  the    petty  gossip  in  the  ducal  palace. 
OF  the  zeal  of  this  intriguant  to  serve  the  minister  of  her 
country,  an  idea  may  be  formed  from  the  following  question, 
with  which  she  concludes  a  very  long  letter  :    Devinez  d'oii  je 
vous  ('cris  ?   de  ma  chaise  percte  t    Yet  we  shall:  be  told  the 
French  were  a  polite  people. 

From  1696  till  n04,  we  find  Count  de  Tesse  alternately 
fightincf,  negociating,  and  intriguing,  in  Savoy  and  Piedmont. 
His  defence  of  Pignerol,  which  was  so  vigorously  besieged  by 
the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  his  allies,  constitutes  one  of  his  most 
brilliant  achievements.     But  his  incessant  intrigues,  his  arti- 
fices to  recommend  himself  to  the  king,  his  efforts  to  acquire 
favour  from   those  in  power,   his  sycophancy  and   activity, 
altogether,  render  tebese  memoirs  ani  letters  not  a  little  curi- 
ous, as  exhibiting  some  new  views  of  the  greatness  and  the 
littleness  of  human  nature.     It  is  Impossible  to  form  a  correct 
notion  of  his  real  character  from  any  one  of  his  letters ;    they 
must  all  be  read  attentively,  after  which  the  reader  will  hesi- 
tate to  say  what  quality  most  predominated  in   the  roan,  ex- 
cept that  of  curryivg  favcnir  with  the  great ^  to  use  a  very 
vulgar,  but  very  characteristic  expression.     His  life  exhibits 
sucn  a  strange  neterogeneous  mixture  of  bravery  and  coward- 
ice,    of  talents   and  silliness,  vanity  and  servility,  ambition 
and  humbleness,  levity  and  steadiness,  indecision  and  perse- 
verance, honour  and  villainy ;    of  sincerity,  frankness,  aiid 
duplicity;    of  virtue  without  morality,  and  morality  without 
integrity;    of  thoughtlessness   and  dtsign,  of  power  without 
greatness,  and  greatness  without  dignity.     If  the  reader  con- 
ceive something  of  all  these   contrarieties,    he  will   have  a 
tolerable  conception  of  the  character  of  the  French  Marshal 
Count  de  Tesse.    The  account  of  his  intrigues  and  campaigns 
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in  Spain  during  the  war  of  the  succession  in  1705-6,  &c.  con- 
tains some  interesting  particulars  on  the  defensihility  of  Estre- 
madura  and  Andalusia,  including  Gibraltar  and  Cadis,  which 
are  worthy  of  attention  at  the  present  crisis,  but  which  we 
must  defer  till  our  next  appendix. 

SulV  preteso  Fenomeno  deUa  Incamlustildita, 

Memoir  on  the  pretended  phenomenon  of  Incontbusiibilily. 
By  Lewis  Semen tini,  M.  D.  Senior  Professor  of  Chemistry 
in  the  Royal  University  of  Naples.    4tc.  Naples. 

THE  circumstance  of  a  man  pretending  to  be  invulnerable 
by  fire,  naturally  excited  the  curiosity  of  all  classes  of  people 
op  the  continent^  whether  in  Spain,  his  native  country,  or  in 
France,  Grermany,  and  Italy.  The  foreign  journals  have  been 
often  occupied  with  long  details  of  the  extraordinary  perform- 
ances, of  Senor  Lionetto,  who  can  handle  red  hot  iron,  drink 
boiling  oil^  wash  his  hands  in  melted  le^d,  and  put  some  of  it 
into  his  mouth,  walk  over  red  hot  bars  of  iron,  or  hold  them 
between  his  teeth,  wash  his  face  in  nitric  acid  (the  aqua  fortis 
of  commerce)  and  hold  his  face  over  the  vapours  of  nitric  or 
sulphuric  acids  thrown  on  the  fire.  Such  exhibitions  have 
b^n  made  in  presence  of  all  the  French  philosophers  in  Paris, 
but  without  any  attempt  on  ^heir  part  to  explain  the  means  by 
which  they  were  eifected,  till  this  Spaniard  presented  himself 
in  Naples  to  repeat  his  fierj^  experiments. 

Dr.  Sementini  placing  himself  as  near  as  possible  to  the 
operator,  minutely  observed  all  his  performances,  and  when 
he  passed  a  plate  of  red  hot  iron  over  his  hair,  a  dense  white 
^pour  arose,  which  induced  the  doctor  to  conclude  that  some 
previous  means  had  been  used  to  render  it  incombustible.  Un- 
der this  impression  he  began  to  experiment  on  himself,  and 
rubbed  his  skin  with  acids  and  acidulous  salts.  These  after 
repeated  trials  he  found  effectual;  and  by  n^ans  of  numerous 
frictions  with  dilute  sulphurous  acid,  he  could  pass  a  plate  of 
red  hot  iron  over  the  part  without  experiencing  any  injury. 
Aa  a  po^verful  non-conductor  of  heat  he  next  had  recourse  to 
cooioion  alum,  and  by  burninff  it  in  order  to  increase  its  styp- 
ticity,  and  making  a  saturated  solution  of  this  salt,  was  able 
in  a  short  time  to  render  his  tongue,  or  any  other  part  to  which 
it  was  repeatedly  applied,  perfectly  able  to  resist  the  action  of 
fed  hot  iron.  This  effect  he  found  increased  considerably  by 
the  use  of  soap,  with  which  he  aftenvards  rubbed  his  tongue 
pr  th^t  p4rt  of  his  skin  which  came  in  contact  with  the  hot 
iroa,  Qiehe^  ^d,  or  boilbg  oil.     In  all  these  exp^erimoiis^ 
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however,  in.  which  the  doctor  succeeded  as  perfectly  as  Lion«- 
etto  himself,  k  was  found  that  the  incombustibility  could  only 
be  carried  to  a  certain  length,  and  that  the  skin  of  both  the 
Spaniard  and  Dr.  Sementtm  could  resist  the  action  of  the  heat 
only  for  a  certain  time;  which^  however,  was  quite  sufficient 
for  the  public  exhibition  of  the  perforiSance.  The  fact  of 
Lionetto's  actually  swallowing  the  boiling  oil,  Dr.  S.  explains 
by  stating  that  when  the  oil  was  burning  be  put  a  piece  of  lead 
into  it,  which  melted  and  consequently  surprised  the  specta- 
lors  while  it  cooled  the  oil,  after  which  he  dexterously  dropped 
a  small  quantity  of  it  in  this  state  on  his  tongue,  where  it  r^* 
mained  for  some  time  before  he  swallowed  it.  The  doctor 
thinks  this  .sufficiently  explains  the  apparent  phenomenon,  as 
his  tongue  was  covered  with  a  thick  crust  which  he  concludes 
to  havQ  been  made  of  a  thin  layer  of  sugar  over  which  soap  was 
rubbed. 

The  above  are  the  principal  facts  in  this  very  curious  and 
interesting  little  essay,  whicn  the  author  professes  to  continue 
more  at  length  in  a  subsequent  chemico-physiolo^ical  examina- 
tion of  all  the  phenomena  in  question.  The  present  paper^ 
however,  is  fully  sufficient  to  enable  any  person  to  make  the 
experiment  on  nimself,  only  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
part  of  the  skin  submitted  to  the  process  here  detailed  >vill  be- 
come hard  and  less  sensible  than  the  other  parts  of  the  body. 
It  will  not  indeed  continue  so  unless  by  repeated  application  of 
the  same  frictions. 


Ferklaring  van  Paulus  brief  aan  dc  Romeinen, 
Commentary  on  the  Epistle,  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Bomam.    By 

Paul  fio8veld>  Ancient  Pastor  of  Dordregt,   pp;  438^  8vd. 

Dordregt  or  Dort. 

HOLLAND  has  long  been  a  hotbed  of  extravagant  notions 
in  religion,  and  its  present  calamities  are  more  lucely  to  in- 
crease than  diminish  such  reveries  as  have  bewildered  Sweden- 
borg  and  the  Henihuters.  Homo  doctus  semper  in  se  divitias 
haletf  and  their  comniercial  poverty  has  not  yet  totally  de- 
stroyed their  literary  wealth,  though  it  is  also  very  fast  declin- 
ing. Mr.  Bosveld,  however^  is  an  old  and  learned  hermeoeu- 
tical  divine,  who,  without  bewildering  himself  with  the  pro- 
pheciesr,  has  very  ably  and  judiciously  explained  several  of  the 
Kpistles  of  St.  Paul.  Ib  the  present  commentary  he  determines 
the  date  of  this  epistle  to  the  Romans  to  be  In  the  first  months 
of  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  the  Christian  era,  by  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  character  and  situation  of  the  persons  to  whom  it 
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Mras  addressed,  and  the  occasion  which  gave  rise  to  it.  A  se- 
cond volume  of  this  work  has  been  published,  but  has  not  yet 
come  to  hand :  had  we  a  better  opinion  of  the  industry  of  oar 
divines,  we  would  say  it  is  worth  their  perusal.  In  catholic 
countries,  whei^e  theological  disquisitions  are  little  understood, 
it  will  be  of  more  utility. 


^cte  d^  Accusation  de  Georges^  Pichegtii,  Moreau,  Ke* 
jict  of  Accusatum  (Bill  of  IndilementJ  against  Georges, 
Pic/iegrUf  Moreau,  and  others^  accvsed  of  Conspiracy 
against  the  Person  of  the  First  Cqnsul,  and  against  the 
external  and  internal  safety  of  the  Republic,  pp.  448, 
8vo.     Paris. 

THIS  volume,  although  published  by  the  French  govern- 
ment, furnishes  a  memorable  example  of  the  itue  character  of 
French  justice.  No  one  fact  alleged  in  the  inditeroent  is 
proved;  nothing  but  circumstances  are  established  on  any 
rational  basis,  and  had  Home  Tooke  and  his  associates  been 
tried  and  judged  by  Frenchmen  and  French  laws  in  the  same 
manner,  they  would  all  have  been  condemned.  It  is  scarcely 
possible  to  find  a  more  striking  instance  of  a  court  deciding 
and  condemning  merely  on  its  own  internal  conviction,  with- 
out any  evidence  whatever;  in  other  words,  of  a  court  deciding 
on  what,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  is  properly  called  pre-^ 
Judice  f 

To  this  volume  have  been  appended,  the  "  Judgment  of  the 
Criminal  Tribunal  of  the  Seine,  relative  to  the  suicide  (that  is, 
murder)  of  Pichegru,"  and  also  letters  purporting,  but  without 
any  internal  or  external  evidence,  to  be  written  by  a  Mr. 
Drake.  To  those  who  interest  themselves  in  collecting  docu- 
ments  of  the  '^  bloody  annals "  of  Buonaparte,  these  papers 
will  be  highly  interesting. 


De  la  Semiologie  buccale  ou  expose  des  signes  qH'on  trauve  « 
la'bouche.  Sic. 

On  buccal  Semiology^  or  Exposition  of  the  symptoms  in  (he 
Mouth,  which  shew  the  cachexy  and  numerous  diseases 
which  it  occasions,  those  which  it  induces  as  well  as  tfuysc 
with  which  it  is  combined,  whether  in  the  teeth  or  in  all  ihe 
other  parts  of  the  Body.  By  L,  Laforgue,  expert  Dentist. 
8vo.     Paris. 

THE  French  quacks  arc  so  much  superior  to  the  EnglisH, 
that  thpy  can  alixiust  all  write  their  language  better  than   tHe 
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Euglish  write  theirs.  The  title  of  this  work  is  no  mean  spc- 
cinien  of  the  art  of  decepliony  and  the  volume  itself  a  tolerable 
advertisement  for  a  dentist.  Our  Chevalier  Ruspinis  can  pro- 
duce nothing  like  this. 


Henrici  Collot  d'Escury,  J.  U.  /).  Carminum  Fasciculus  alter. 
Munus  amiris.    pp.  82,  8vo«     Dort  or  Dordregt. 

M.  d'Escury's  I^tin  verses  have  been  very  well  received,  and 
they  certainly  possess  considerable  grace  atid  easiness.  From 
this  second  collection  we  shall  extract  that  devoted  to  celebrate 
the  fame  of  our  countryman,  in  the  fortunate  discovery  of 
vaccination:  it  is  intitled, 

"JENNERUS. 

'^  LernaE^i  hie  domuit  monstrum  cradclias  hydr&, 

Et  stygio  eripuit  telacruenta  Jo?i. 
Ddlcia  gestantes  ulnis  hitic  pignora  matres, 

Et  proli  adrideno  cum  genctrice  pater, 
Jennerum  celebrant;  Jennere  altaria  ponunt; 

JenneraiQ  magni  nu  minis  ins  tar  habent. 
Succrescens  proles,  et  postera  turba  per  acvam, 

Uuncmerifo  patrem  dixerit  essesiium. 
Piarima  s^rratain  referens  huic  foexnina  formam, 

Idaliis  sparget  tempera  docta  rosis. 
Anglia  ncquicquam  tali  tu  cire  superbis : 
Vindicat  hunc  orbis,  qui  patet  Hie,  sibi." 


A/r.  Pickering's  Speech  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
an  the  Resolution    offered  by   Air,    Hillhouse  to    repeat, 
.   the  several  Acts  laying  an  Embargo,  November  30,  1 808. 

WE  have  been  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain  possession  of  the 
only  copy  of  ibis  valuable  document  which  has  reached  Eng- 
land.    It  requires  no  elucidation,  no  comments;  it  speaks  ^r 
itself.    Our  readers  will  find  in  it  an  ample  confirmation  of  all 
our  sentiments  respecting  the  American  government :  and  it 
fortunately  comes  in  time  to  shew  the  fallacy  and  the  impolicy 
of  such  a   motion  as  that  which  Lorb  Auckland  has   an- 
nounced in  the  name  of  Lord  GrknVillb.    The  act  of  issu- 
ing the  orders  in  council  was  the  wisest  measure  which  the 
government  ever  adopted ;  thejr  have  preserved  our  commerce^ 
and  saved  our  colonies  from  rum ;  and,  we  trust,  that  neithe 
file  voice  of  mistaken  policy^  the  declamations  of  party,  nor 
tlie  clamours  of  faction,  will  shake  the  resolution  of  ministers^ 
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or  induct  Ihem  to  swerve  in  the  smallest  degree  from  that 
system  of  which  these  orders  form  a  part. 

''  Mb.  President, 

^^  THE  ample  discussion  already  given  to  the  resolution  on 
^onr  table,  leares  me  nothing  to  detail  on  the  rfeets^  produ—d  hj 
the  embargo,  in  regard  to  France,  to  England,  or  ourselves.  On 
the  two  great  belligerents,  practical  men,  who  knew  ihe  characters 
and  resources  of  those  nations,  foresaw  and  pronounced,  ihfit  it 
would  make  no  iwprcssion.  This  we  all  now  know  to  be  the  fact: 
while  we  ourselves  severely  feel  its  pressure.  "Why,  then,  not 
remove  it  ?  Because,  as  we  are  told,  those  two  nations  have  violated 
our  neutral  maritime  rights ;  and  seeing,  that  to  compel  their  re« 
sped  for  these,  we  imposed  the  embargo,  and  they  trait  the  mca* 
sure  with  contempt ;  to  remove  it  would  be  submission.  So  we 
will  endeavour  to  conceal  our  mortification  ;  and  because  we  can- 
not injure  them  we  will  continue  to  punish  ourselves.  To  renew  • 
our  commerce,  while  their  decrees  and  orders  remain  uncancelled, 
would,  we  are  told,  be  ^  abject  and  degrading  submission  :*  and 
that  we  have  but  this  alternative,  ^  to  make  war  with  both  nations/ 
or  '  continue  and  enforce  the  present  suspension  of  commerce.' 

<'  It  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  the  gentleman  from  Connect!* 
cut,  [Mr.  Hilihousc]  that  to  run  away  and  abandon  our  rights,  la 
abject  and  degrading. 

^^  To  make  war  on  both  the  belligerents,  is  the  most  strange, 
quixotic  idea  that  ever  entered  into  the  head  of  a  statesman.  1 
•uppose,  as  we  haye  a  thousand  and  a  thousand  times  declared,  that 
wt  have  maintained  an  impartial  neutrality  towards  those  nations, 
80,  to  Terify  our  declarations,  we  must  now  make  war  upon  both, 
impurtiuUy  /  And  as  thorinjuneameeBaad  tob^equal,  or,  we  will 
not  inquire  which  has  done  us  ^  the  most  harm  ;*  so  we  must 
measure  out  to  each  an  equal  quantity  of  resentment,  and  give  is 
each  an  equal  number  of  blows ! 

^Mn  respect:  to  our  Tiolated  r^hts,  so  far  as  Great  Britain  is  con. 
ceined,  those  presented  by  the  administration  in  the  front  of  onr 
claims,  are 

*^  L  An  exemption  from  impressment  of  all  scamsn  on  board  onr 
merchant  tesscls. 

^^11.  A  free  trade  with  the  colonies  of  her  enemies. 

^^  III.  An  exemption  from  capture  of  our  vessels  desfined  lor 
any  port  of  her  enemies  not  actually  blockaded. 

^'  I  am  aware,  sir,  of  the  consequences  of  advancisg  any  tbii^ 
from  whieh  conclusions  i(fULy  be  drawn  adverse  to  tbeopiniobsi  €>f  our 
own  administration,  which  by  many  are  conceived  to  be  indiatMi^a. 
bly  just.  Merely  to  state  these  questions,  and  to  mention  suck 
arguments  as  the  British  government  may  perhaps  have  ur^^  ax 
their  support^  on  her  side,  is  sufficient  to  subject  a  man  to  the  popu. 
lar  charge  of  being  under  British  influence,  or  to  the  vulgar  slander 
of  being  a  <  British  tory :'  he  will  be  fortunate  to  escape  the  accn« 
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sation  of  tonchitig  British  gold.  But,  sir,  none  of  these  thiogs 
more  me.  The  patrons  of  the  miscreants  who  atter  these  skunders 
know  better :  but  are  nevertheless  willing  to  beneit  by  the  impres* 
sion  they  may  make  \  on  the  minds  of  the  people.  From  an  early 
period  of  my  life,  I  was  zealonsiy  engaged  in  erery  measure  op. 
pd^ed  to  the  attempts  of  GreUt  Britain  to  encroach  upon  our 
rights,  until  the  commencement  of  ottr  revolutionary  war;  and 
during  its  whole  continuance,  I  was  uninteniptedly  employed  In 
important  civil  or  military  departments;  contributing  all  my  efforts 
to  bring  that  war  to  a  successful  termination. 

^^  I,  sir,  am  not  th^  advocate  of  wrong  doers,  to  whatever  eountry 
they  belong  ;  whether  emperors  or  kings,  or  the  administrators  of 
a  ret>ub)ic.  Justice  is  my  object,  and  TRutn  my  guide;  and 
wherever  she  points  the  way,  I  shall  not  fear  to  go. 

*'  Great  Britain  has  done  us  many  wrongs.  When  we  were  colo- 
nies, she  attempted  to  deprive  us  of  some  of  our  dearest  birth-rights  ; 
rights  derived  from  our  English  ancestors-;  rights  which  we  de. 
fended  and  finally  established  by  the  snccessful  conclusion  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  But  these  wrongs,  and  aH  the  wounds  of  war, 
were  iutendtnl  to  be  obliterated  and  healed  by  the  treaty  of  peace, 
when  all  enmities  should  have  ceased.     . 

''  Grv^at  Britain  Wranged  ns  in  the  capture  and  condemnation  o( 
our  vessels  under  her  orders  of  1799 ;  and  she  has  made  reparation 
for  these  wrongs ;  pursuant  to  a  treaty  negociated  on  practical  prin. 
ciples,  by  a  statesman  who  with  liberal  vieus  and  real  candour^ 
sought  adjustment  and  reparation. 

^^  At  subsequent  periods  she  has  committed  other  wrongs :  and  if 
reparation  had  been  demanded  in  the  sailie  sfMrit  of  candoiir  and 
firmness  which  were  manifested  in  1794,  that  distinguished  preceu 
dent  authorizes  the  opinion,  that  a  like  equitable  adjustment  atid 
reparation  might  have  been  obtmned;  But  after  a  four  year's  nego- 
ciation,  in  itrhich  volumes  of  letters  atid  essays  have  bean  written, 
it  has,  like  the  seven  year's  negociation  with  Spain,  been  brought  (in 
tbe  language  of  the  president)  ^  to  an  bsne  o(  some  sort  :*  that  is, 
every  subject  of  dispute  remains  as  far,  probably  farther  from  ad. 
jostment,  than  when  the  negociations  were  begun. 

^^  It  is  this  disastrous  issue  which  now  enters  into  our  deliberations. 
According  ^o  tbe  statements  of  the  administration,  we  are  brought 
into  a  situation  from  which  we  cannot  advance  without  war,  norie- 
4reat  without  d'^honour.  Their  negociations  with  France  have  also 
terminated  in  mortification  and  defeat. 

^^  On  the  two  questions  of  the  impressment  of  seamen  on  board  our 
n^erchant  vessels,  and  a  trade  with  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain 
prohibited  in  (ime  of  peace,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  [Mr. 
Smith]  was  pleased  to  read  some  parts  of  a  letter  written  by  me  last 
winter  to  the  governor  of  Massachusetts,  to  be  laid  before  thelegis. 
lature  :  and  on  the  latter  (neutral  trade)  he  also  read  the  journal  of 
the  senate,  which  eihibitad  a  unaninlous  vote  declaratory  of  our 
right  to  that  trade;   and  then  the  names  of  the  senators  (mine  being 
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one)  who  roted  to  request  the  president  to  demand  and  insist  on  re* 
paration  for  the  injuries  done  us  in  violation  of  that  right ;  and  for 
this  purpose  to  enter  into  amicable  arrangements  with  the  BriUsk 
government. 

*^  On  these  two  qoestions,  I  shonid  add  nothing  to  the  obserrations 
made  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  but  for  the  sp. 
parent  intention  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  to  exhibit  an  in. 
eonsistenry  between  my  Totes  in  the  senate  and  the  obserrations  of 
my  letter  on  the  same  subject, 

"  It  is  suflBcient  for  me  to  remark^  that  in  the  passages  recited  by 
the  gentleman  from  my  letter,  my  object  was  to  shew,  by  exhibit, 
ing  in  a  few  words,  to  the  view  of  my  immediate  constituents,  and 
through  them  to  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  some  of  the  reasons 
which  roii^ht  have  influenced  Great  Britain  not  to  relinquish  her 
ancient  usage  of  ini pressing  her  oxen  seamen ;  nor  to  consent  that 
neutral  vessels  should  carry  on  (as  we  and  other  neutrals  were  car. 
rying  on)  the  whole  trade  between  the  countries  of  her  enemies  in 
Europe  and  their  colonies  ;  to  show,  I  say,  that  as  much  was  to  be 
said  on  both  sides,  those  rights,  as  claimed  by  the  United  States, 
Were  not  to  be  considered  so  clear  and  indisputable  as  to  justly  a 
war  with  Great  Britain;  into  which  the  proceedings  of  the  exectt. 
tire,  in  a  variety  oi  ways,  seemed  calculated  to  plunge  us. 

^^  Before  1  quit  this  subject,  I  will  make  one  more  observation.  It 
appears  to  be  generally  supposed  that  the  rule  respecting  the  colo* 
nial  trade  adopted  by  Great  Britain,  and  usually  called  the  rule  of 
1750,  which  it  seems  she  has  considered  as  ^  the  ancient  and  estab 
Jished  principle  of  maritime  law*,'  was  peculiar  to  Great  Britain : 
and  Mr.  Madison  says,  ^  it  is  i^ell  known  that  Great  Britain  is  the 
only  nation  that  has  acted  upon,  or  otherwise  given  a  sanction  to 
iH--'  He  also  mentions  this  rule  as  having  been  introduced,  for 
the  first  time  in  the  war  of  1766 ;  as  having  been  in  operation  oii)j 
a  few  years  in  that  war ;  and  not  afterwards  acted  upon  undl 
179^1.     I^ci  08  examine  the  subject. 

^^  in  Valin's  celebrated  wodc  on  maritime  law  (a  book  in  the  se. 
cretary  of  state's  office)  is  a  regulation  of  Louis  the  fourteen th,  in 
1704,  from  which  I  will  recite  some  passages. 

*'  The  title  of  the  regulation  is  remarkable :  it  is  ^  concerning 
prizes  made  at  sea,  to  secure  the  navigation  of  neutral  states   emd 

Allies  during  war ;'  implying  that  this  regulation  was  intended   to 

Abate  the  dgor  of  maritime  law  before  that  time  practised  lowaitii 

neutral  commerce. 

<c  .\fter- observing  that  propositions  had  been  made  to  him  by  the 
I       ^-  .s  of  the  oouncii  of  commerce,  the  French  king  expressed 

^'  ^^^^      obation  of  them,  ^  seeing  he  finds  in  them  the  means  whicli 
'}«  !;ou?ht  of  procuring  equally  the  advantages   of  the 
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subjects  of  neutral  princes  and  French  cruisers.'  He  adds,  ^  The 
subjects  of  neutral  princes  will  thus  find  the  care  which  his  majes. 
ty  has  taken  to  preserve  for  them  the  same  exUni  and  Ike  same  Ubtr- 
ty  of  commerce  which  they  have  been  accustomed  to  enjoy  during 
peace.* 

''  I  will  now  read  &ach  of  the  articles  of  this  French  rsgulationas 
relate  to  the  question  under  examination. 

"  ^Article  1.  His  Majesty  forbids  Trench  privateers  to  stop  or 
bring  into  the  ports  of  his  kingdom,  vessels  belonging  to  subjects 
of  neutral  princes,  going  from  the  ports  of  their  dominion,  a|id 
laden  on  account  of  the  owners  or  other  subjects  of  the  said  neutral 
princes,  with  merchandize  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  their 
own  country,  to  carry  the  same  directly  into  any  other  states  what^ 
soever,  even  those  with  which  his  Majesty  is  at  war ;  provided  ne> 
vertheless,  that  there  be  not  in  the  said  vessels  aay  contraband 
goods.  , 

^^  ^  Jrlicle^.  They  are  in  like  manner  forbidden  to  stop  vessels 
belonging  to  subjects  of  neutral  princes,  going  from  the  ports  of  any 
state  whatsoever,  even  of  those  with  which  his  Majesty  is  at  war, 
and  laden  on  account  of  the  owners  or  other  subjects  of  the  said 
neutral  princes,  with  merchandize  which  they  shall  have  received 
in  the  same  country  or  state  whence  they  shall  have  departed,  t^ 
return  directly  into  the  ports  of  the  dnminion  of  their  sovereign. 

''  ^  Article  3.  He  also  forbids  them  to  stop  vessels  belonging  to  the 
subjects  of  neutral  princes,  departing  from  the  ports  of  one  of  the 
States  neutral  or  allied  to  his  Majesty,  to  go  into  another  state  alike 
neutral  or  allied  to  his  Majesty ;  provided  they  are  not  laden  with 
merchandise  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  his  enemies;  in 
which  case  the  merchandise  shall  be  good  prize,  and  the  vessels  shall 
be  released. 

'^  ^Article  4.  In  like  manner  his  Majesty  forbids  privateers  to  stop 
vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  neutral  princeS'  departing  from  a 
«tatc  allied  to  his  majesty  or  neutral,  to  go  to  a  state  the  enemy  of 
his  majesty  ;  provided  there  be  not  on  board  said  vessel  any  mer* 
chandiae  contraband,  nor  of  the  growth- or  manufacture  of  the  ene. 
mies  of  his  majesty ;  in  which  cases  the  merchandize* shall  be  good 
prize,  and  the  vessels  shall  be  released. 

'^  ^  Article  6..  Vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  neutral  states  which 
shall  depart  from  the  ports  of  a  state  the  enemy- of  his  majesty,  and 
,there  have  taken  their  lading,  in  whole  or  in  part,  to  go  to  the  states 
of  any  other  prince  than  their  own,  whether  allied  to  his  Majesty, 
neutral  or  enemy,  maybe  stopped  and  brought  into  his  kin/sdom, 
and  shall  be  declared  good  prize  with  their  lading,  even  although 
iaden  on  account  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty,  or  of  an  allied  or 
neutral  state.' 

'<  This  regulation  of  Louis  XIV.  in  1704,  (he  being  then  at  war 
with  England  and  Holland)  was  re-enacted  with  Louis  XV.  in  17449 
^Fiance  being  again  at  war  with  England)  with  some  excuptiops  in 
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fegard  to  ^ose  neutral  nations  with  whom  France  htfd  formed 
treaty- stipulations  incompatible  with  thai  regulation. 

^'  In  these  &^e  articles  we  have,  if  I  mistake  not,  the  whole  doc- 
trine of  the  British  mie  of  1756.  The  direct  trade  to  and  from 
neutral  ports  and  the  enemy's  ports,  being  permitted !  but  not  the 
trade  to  and  from  the  ports  of  one  allied  or  neutral  state,  to  and  from 
the  ports  of  another  aliii^d  or  neutral  state ;  if  the  lading  of  the  ntv^ 
tral  vestels  consiit  of  merchandize^  the  productions  of  the  enemft 
country  ;  much  less  to  carry  the  same  from  one  port  of  the  enemy, 
io  another  port  of  th^  enemy. 

^*  The  PRINCIPLE  of  the  British  rule  and  of  the  French  r^nlation 
appears  to  be,  to  preTent  neutrals  coming  in  to  aid  the  enemy  in  the 
commerce  of  one  part  of -his  dominions  with  any  other  part  thereof, 
or  in  procuring  a  market  for  the  enemy's  productions,  in  any  other 
country  than  that  of  the  neutral  actually  transporting  the  same, 
and  for  its  own  use  and  cottsumption. 

"  It  appears,  moreorer,  by  the  preamble  to  the  French  regula- 
tion, that  the  restrictions  on  neutral  commerce,  which  we  are  now 
examining,  instead  of  commencing  in  17^6,  were  in  exercise  by  the 
English  and  Dutch,  antecedent  to  that  regulation,  aiid  with  greater 
rigour ;  the  French  king  professing  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of 
tieutral  commerce,  by  that  regulation  *. 


«^  •  But  Great  Britain  has  admitted  that  the  yessds  of  Uie  United 
States  might  carry  on  an  indirect  trade  from  the  European  domi. 
nions  of  her  enemies  to  their  colonies,  and  from  those  colonies  to 
their  parent  countries  in  Europe ;  and  in  both  cases,  the  trade  has 
been  considered  indirect  when  carried  on  through  the  United  States: 
that  is,  wbe  i  the  cargoes  laden  on  board  American  resseis,  in  the 
ports  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britahn,  hare  been  first  imported  info 
the  United  States,  and  carried  thedcein  the  same  or  other  American 
vessels,  to  the  enemy's  countries,  or  colonies  respectively.  Bat  the 
facts  which  should  constitute  an  indirect  trade,  not  having  been  de- 
finitively declared ;  on  the  contrary,  as  they  have  been  several  times 
varied,  either  by  the  orders  of  the  British  government,  or  by  the  de. 
clslonof  h^  Courts  of  Admiralty — ^much  vexation  and  injury  have 
thence  accmed  to  the  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

**  But  the  treaty  negociated  by  the  President's  ministers,  (Messrs. 
Monroe  and  Pitikncy)  and  signed  by  them,  with  the  British  com* 
missioners  on  theSlstof  December,  1806,  comprehended  a  defini- 
tive provision  on  this  head.  Such  trade,  between  the  parent  conn, 
tries  and  colonies  of  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  was  to  be  eonsi. 
dered  indirect^  when  the  articles  of  the  growth,  produce  or  muuiufae- 
tnre  of  Europe,  irerd  fi#st  carried  to  the  United  States  ;  and  on  re- 
exportation^  reiMutied  after  the  drawback,  subject  to  a  duty  of  one 
per  cent*  on  their  value.  In  lik«  manner,  all  articles  of  thegrowtb 
and  produce  of  the  enemy's  colonies,  being  first  brought  to  the 
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'*  Oh  (he  subject  of  blockade.  When  riisseTt  of  war  were  not  §• 
sfatiofied  before  the  port  declared  to  be  blockaded^  as  to  constitnte 
what  b  call^  an  aclvdl  blockade^  nndoubtedly  abuses  hare  taken 
place. 

'*  To  form  an  actual  bibckade  of  a  port,  ships  destined  for  that 
objeict,  niust  b^  ^  snfficlently  near  to  produce  an  etidefit  danger  In 
ciitefing.*  But  these  words  by  no  means  imiily  a  certainty  of  cap^ 
iure  by  the  blockading  ships,  of  the  Tessef  so  attempting  to  enter. 
What  dfigree  of  risk  from  blockading  ships  will  amount  to  a  lawful 
blockade,  may  sometimes  be  a  disputable  question.  Would  the 
chance  of  capturing  thriee  ressels  out  of  four,  or  scren  out  of  eight, 
eihibit  such  an  '  trident  danger  in  entering,'  as  would  constitnCe  aa 
actual  blockade  ?  that  is,  when  to  insure  their  entering  In  safety 
would  be  worth  a  premium  oi  from  7^  to  90  per  cent.  This  must 
remahi  a  question  of  some  difficulty  to  adjust. 

^^  On  these  pohits,  sir,  and  all  others  in  dispute  with  Great  Bri. 
tain,  mr  ophiloti  remains  unchanged,  that  they  are  yet  proper  sub. 
jects  of  n^ociation,  to  be  undertaken  in  the  real  tptrit  of  conciHtu 
Hon  and  adjustment.  That  the  embargo  will  not  induce  he*  to  yield 
to  Our  detaand^,  we  haVe  amttle  proof,  not  only  in  the  answer  of 
the  British  goremtneilt  tb  our  mihlster  in  London,  but  in  the  cer*. 
tain  ability  of  that  nation  and  her  colonies  to  supply  all  their  owH 
want^.  That  she  possessed  the  means,  I  think,  has  been  demon* 
strafed  by  gefttlerteri  who  have  spoken  before  me.  We  hare  heafd 
much  of  the  patfiotisni  and  patient  endurance'of  our  fellow  citizens, 
nnder  the  distresses  of  the  embargo ;  and  gentlemen  spfeak  confix 
detitly,  that  this  patience  will  hold  out  till  Oreot  Britain  shall  be 
brought  to  our  feet.  At  the  same  time,  they  calcalate  <m  the  diA* 
tresses,  which  they  fondly  imagine  the  embargo  will  inflict  on  the 
peot)k  of  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies/to  excite  discontents  and 
insurrections  sufficiently  alarming  to  induce  that  gOTemment  to 
kbandott  usages  on  which  she  relies  td  maintain  her  maritime  ascen- 
dency, and,  at  this  time,  her  independence  as  a  nation.  But  why 
should  it  be  supposed  that  the  people  of  Great  Britain  will  be  lesa 
)iatient  under  snfierbtgs,  than  the  people  of  the  United  States  ? 
Thcir's  would  arise  from  causes  beyond  their  controul ;  onr's  from 


United  States,  and  therd  entered  and  landed,  and  on  re  exportation 
remaining  subject  to  a  duty  of  two  per  cent,  on  their  Talue,  might 
be  re-laden,  and  freely  exported  to  any  country  in  Europe.  The 
ikitiea  in  bdth  dueS^  to  be  plaid  into  the  treasury  of  the  United 
Ststatf. 

'^  This  arrangement  was  calculated  to  prevent  any  further  dis- 
pute^ between  t)^  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  about  the  trade 
between  the  countries  of  her  enemies  in  Europe  and  thdr  colonies. 
But  the  President  thought  fit  to  r^jact  this  treaty,  without  laying  it 
before  the  Senate/' 
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•ome  eanseor  caases  operating  ob  oor  mUrgj  bat  which  Ae  peopfr 
can  neither  see  nor  understand.  Within  four  months  after  the  em. 
bftfgo  was  imposeil,  the  President  himself,  by  proclamatioii,  aii« 
Bonnc^  to  us  and  to  the  world,  the  existence  of  one  insarrection, 
occasioned  by  the  embargo ;  and  the  proTbions  made  in  the  supple. 
Dentary  acts,  to  compel  obedience  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet, 
shew  how  apprehensite  thegofemment  were  of  discontents  and  re- 
sistance. These  •extraordinary  proyL^ions  for  the  execution  of  a 
9pic[fic  measure  demonstrate,  that  it  was  considered  as  opposed  to  ike 
gmeral  sense  of  the  people;  and^  in  a  free  country,  such  a  measure 
cannot  long  be  carried  into  execution.  The  TOtes  of  approbation  of 
the  embargo  by  pnblic  bodies,  and  other  assemblies  of  citizens,  so  os. 
tentatiously  displayed,  while  they  manifest  the  force  of  porty^  are^ 
to  say  the  least,  but  equi¥ocaI  indications  of  the  general  sense  of  the 
people,  or  even  of  theindifiduals  composing  those  assemblies.  Those 
totes  hare  always  had  fewer  hearts  than  vokes. 

^^  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  mentioned  the 
extreme  danger  to  which  our  commerce  would  be  exposed,  while  the 
French  decrees  and  British  orders  remain  unrepealed.  It  has  been' 
often  said,  and  perhaps  oftener  insinuated,  in  newspapers  and  pam. 
phlets,  that  if  our  vessels  were  permitted  to  go  to  sea,  all  would  be 
taken.  What  escaped  the  French,  would  be  captured  by  the  Eng- 
lish ;  and  what  escaped  the  latter,  would  fall  a  prey  to  the  former. 
There  is  a  want  of  truth  in  all  this.  The  same  gentleman  quoted  a 
statem«it  made  by  an  eminent  merchant  of  Massachusetts,  [Mr. 
Gray,  of  Salem}  that  of  eight  or  ten  Yessek  which  sailed  about  the 
time  the  embargo  was  laid,  one  only  had  reached  the  place  of  her 
destination.  1  remember  seeing  a  statement  of  that  sort ;  and  I 
think  also,  that  I  saw  a  detection  of  its  fallacy.  If  they  had  not 
reached  their  destined  ports,  it  did  not  follow  that  they  were  cap- 
tured  and  condemned. 

'^  The  same  merchant  has  expressed  his  decided  opinion,  ^  that, 
notwithstanding  the  French  decrees  and  British  orders  in  coundl,  if 
our  embargo  was  off,  we  should  hare  more  trade  than  would  be  en- 
joyed by  us,  if  all  the  world  were  at  peace,  and  the  respcctiTe  na* 
tions  should  monopolize  as  much  of  their  own  commerce  as  usual.' 
Another  eminent  merchant  [Mr.  Tborndike,  of  Bererly]  expressed, 
at  the  same  time,  the  same  opinion. 

^*  But  without  resting  the  question  on  opinions^  we  may  appeal 
to  facts.  I  have  sought  information  of  the  risks  which  have  at- 
tended our  foreign  tracle,  within  the  present  year,  from  the  two  prin- 
cipal districts  of  Massachusetts. 

^'  By  the  statement  in  my  hand,  lately  received,  and  which  ii  of 
unquestionable  authority,  I  find,  that  at  one  insurance  office  in 
Boston,  43  policies  have  been  written,  on  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
toyages,  since  the  first  of  January,  1808.     Of  these, 

5  were  undetermined. 

1  vessel  (the  Neutrality)  bound  from  Marsdlles  to  Boston,  cap- 
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tured  and  condemned  at  Gibraltar,  for  Tiolatin^  the  blockade 
declared  by  the  British  orders  in  council. 

97  arrived  safely.    In  all  43. 

<'  It  is  stated,  that  there  were  three  policies  on  the  Neutrality ; 
and  that  possibly  there  might  be  more  than  one  policy  on  one  ?essel 
aoiong  the  37  safe  arrirais. 

'^  At  another  office  in  Boston,  out  of  75  risks,  principally  to  tho 
IVest  Indies, 

S  Tessels  were  captured  by  the  French,  of  which  the  British  re* 
captured  2. 

1  captured  by  the  British,  supposed  to  be  French  property. 

18 — about  this  number  are  undetermined ;  and  the  rest,  about 

55,  haTe  ended  safely.     In  all  75. 

*^  At  another  office  in  Boston,  out  of  somewhat  more  than  100 
riskS) 

4  Tessels  were  captured  by  thcf  British,  of  which  2  were  condemned 
for  breach  of  orders  in  council ;  I  probably  enemy's  jproporty, 
and  1  remained  under  adjudication. 

1  captured  and  condemned  by  the  French  ;  and   * 

1  seized  by  them  at  Aiicant,  while  they  had  the  power  there. 

25  risks  were  undetermined ;  and  the  remainder  ended  safely. 

'^  The  premiums  of  insurance  hare  been  about  elayen  ])er  cent,  to 
jind  from  the  West  Indies,  for  the  whole  voyage. 

7  per  cent,  from  the  West  Indies,  with  cargo  on  board. 
.  9  to  10  per  cent,  from  Europe,  if  not  violating  British  orders. 

4  to  5  per  ceatfrom  Europe^  against  Frevvh  capture  only. 
*  <<  By  a  statement  received  from  Salen,  on  the  correctness  <if  which 
I  can  rely,  I  find  that  in  the  district  of  Salem  and  Beverly,  22  vesseb 
sailed,  by  the  President's  permission,  between  the  5th  of  April  and 
the  1 0th  of  August.  Of  these  vessels,  one  sailed  to  Sumatra,  one 
to  Senegal,  and  the  rest  to  the  different  ports  in  the  West  Indies. 
Of  the  whole  number,  ' 

1  returned  leaky,  and  remained  at  home. 

12  returned  in  safety ;  and 

9  remained  undetermined;  but  it  was  not  known  that  any  of 
them  had  been  detained  or  condemned  by  any  foreign  power4 
In  all  22. 

'^ The  insurance  on  the  Sumatra  voyage,  out  and  home,  was  14 
per  cent. 

**  Martinico,  ^ 

*'^  Ilavanna,    >  The  voyage  out  and  hom^,  9  to  10  per  cent. 

**  Surinam,    J 

^'  Havanna,  at  and  from,  b\  per  cent 

^^  The  premium  of  insurance  from  Calcutta  to  the  United  States, 
the  last  summer  and  autumn,  has  been  8  per  cent. 

<^  Thus,'  Mr.  President,  we  see  that  the  risk  on  our  foreign  trade 
has  been  very  Ijttie  increased  since  the  issuing  of  the  French  decree 
of  Berlin,  and  the  British  orders  in  council. 

^^  The  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Smith]  asks — What  would 
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Iksre  beat  Am  iommice  on  an  Amman  resad  Ikmhi^  to  Fneee  ?  I 
am  not  informed.  Perhaps  76  to  90  per  cent,  tfaoogfc  it  is  iMt  pro. 
hable  that  oar  merchants  would  hazard  tfadr  vessels  on  sndi  a  voyage, 
or  that  Hhe  underwriters  would  insure  them.  Bot  what  does  this 
prove  ?  Why,  that  the  risk^  under  the  British  orders,  is  so  fpreat, 
in  attempting  to  enter  a  port  in  France,  as  perfaaph  to  amount  to  aa 
actual  blockade. 

^^  I  now  beg  leaTe,  sir.  to  communicate  the  information  I  hare  ro- 
oently  received  from  the  latter  of  the  two  merchants  before  referred 
to  *•  Having  requested  of  him  the  data  on  which  his  opinion  before 
mentioned  was  founded,  he  has  sent  me  an  answer,  (dated  tbe  23d 
instant)  from  which  I  will  read  the  material  parts. 

'^  He  says,  ^  respecting  the  comparative  trade  of  profound  peace, 
and  the  present  moment,  if  the  embargo  should  be  removed,  and  the 
decrees  and  orders  of  council  remain,  it  is  a  subject  about  which  it  is. 
difficult  to  go  into  that  detail  which  ^ill  shew  satisfactorily  an  oxact 
result ;  because,  If  you  resort  to  the  exports  of  a  year  in  time  of  pro. 
found  peace,  and  compare  the  aggregate  with  a  year  in  war,  the 
prices  being  so  different,  the  difference  in  amount  will  not  give  the 
exact  data  we  want.  And  to  take  the  quantity  of  each  article  of 
export  will  not  be  satisfactory ;  because  in  diflTereut  years  we  export 
more  of  the  same  article  to  the  same  market,  and  in  proportion  to 
the  increased  quantity  raised,  or  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
crop.  But  of  the  Jact  I  have  no  doubt,  that  our  trade  would  be 
much  greater  and  more  productive,  if  the  embargo  were  removtd, 
than  it  can  be  in  time  of  peace ;  because  when  the  colonial  trade  of 
the  European  powers  is  confined  as  usual,  we  cannot  carry  any  Und 
oi  provisions  to  the  colonies  of  ^y  of  them,  without  being  subject 
to  a  heavy  duty,  neariy  equal  to  a  prohibition.  And  we  are  not  al. 
lowed  to  bring  away  any  thing  but  rum  and  molasses ;  and  of  course 
we  lose  the  whole  of  the  colonial  trade,  so  far  as  respects  importing 
any  articles  with  a  view  of  exporting  Ihem  again  ;  excepting  only 
from  the  Isle  of  France,  and  Bourbon,  which  has  generally  been 
free.  But  we  may  be  shut  out  there.  The  trade  to  the  colonies  is 
now  free  for  all  exports  and  imports  with  small  duties.  And  if  the 
kirgest  and  most  natural  European  markets  for  the  sale  of  colonial 
produce  are  occluded,  stilj  we  have  open  to  us,  ail  that  the  British 
have,  and  we  can  now  carry  those  articles  to  Sweden,  Spam,  Portn. 
gal.  Coast  of  Barhary,  Turkey,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Malta;  the 
three  last  of  which  are  ports  at  which  the  articles  seH  high,  and  are 
bought  for  the  purpose  of  smuggling  over  to  ^e  Continent,  where 
they  are  sent  in  great  quantities. 

^'  The  following  statement  is  then  given,  of  the  amount  of  our 
exports  from  the  30th  of  September,  1806,  to  September  80,  1807, 
(taken  from  the  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  treasury  to  countries 
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•nd  places  other  thao  those  io  Europe  which  are  under  the  gOTern. 
meat  or  controul,  or  in  alliance  with  the  French  emperor;  fdl  wiiick 
are  considered  as  shat  up  by  the  British  orders  in  council, 

dollars. 

"  Domestic  exports  (or  of  articles  of  the  growth,  \  -••  ,  f.^  qh  ,. 
produce,  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States,        j       •'O,ioy,j;»i 

((  Fordgn  goods  exported      ....        34»l40i,495 

60,S»O,4&6 
<^  To  this  may  he  added  Spanish  dollars,  exported  to 
India  and  China,  and  which  are  not  noticed  in  the  re- 
port of  the  secretary  of  thfB  tteasury^  and  may  be  esti. 
mated  at  least  at, 6,000,000 

Whole  amount,  6^,350,4S6 

^^  This  amount  may  be  exported  without  being  subject  to  the  Bri«t 
tish  orders  of  council :  and  the  extra  premiums  against  French  cap* 
ture$j  would  not  exceed  the  following  rates,  tiz. 

'^  To  Sweden,  %  per  cent. — ^Swedish  and  other  West  Indies,  an4 
the  Spanish  Main,  5  do. — Cape  of  Good  Hope,  4  do. — f;nglan<|„ 
Scotland,  without  the  Channel,  say  Liverpool,  Grc^ock,  Ireland,' 
he.  &c.  4  do. — And  within  the  Channel,  g  do. — Guernsey,  Jersey, 
&c.  5  do. — Gibraltar,/  3  do. — Spanish  ports  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
6  do. — Spanish  ports  on  the  Atlantic,  3  do. — Spanish  portf  on 
the  Mediterranean,  b  do. — Madeira,  the  Canaries,  Fayal,  and 
other  Azores,  3  do. — Portugal,  3  do. — Cape  de  Verd,  3  do. — 
Sicily,  5  do. — Malta,  6  do.— China,  4  do.— Sumatra,  3  do.-r- 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  America,  3  do.T-Calcutta,  and  the  Coast 
of  Coromandel  and  Malabar,  5  do. — Africa,  4  do. — Arabia,  and 
]Red  Sea,  including  Mocha,  and  Muscat,  4  do. — Manilla,  4  do. — 
North  West  Coast  of  America,  %  do. — Halifax  and  Newfound- 
land, I  do. 

<(  In  time  of  profound  peace,  our  trade  might  be  fairly  estimated 
thus: — 

Domestic  Exports.      Foreign  Exports. 

dollars. 

48,699>d9^  Nothing. 

**  To  which  may  be  added  7      ^  ^^^  ^^  In  time  of  peace  tiiese 

specie  to  China  and  India,  j        '      '  must  be  so  rery  in. 

considerable  as  to  be 

6^699,^^^  unimportant    in   thii 
: statement. 

>^  This  is  supposing  the  same  domestic  articles  as  were  exported  in 
1S06,  and  allowing  them  to  beat  the  same  prices ;  so  that  the  com- 
parison stands  thus : — 


3S0  Ftirexgn  PttblicatimS'^Amerkan. 

*<Onr  exports,  if  the  embargo  were  remored,  dollar*, 

would  be, €69^^j^S 

^^  Free  from  any  embarrassmest  from  the  British 
orders  in  conncii. 

.  ^^  If  peace  were  to  take  place,  and  the  European 
nations  assume  their  trade  as  usnal ;  and  the  prices 
of  oar  domestic  articles  remain  as  the  arerage 
prices  IB  ISO^,  (which  they  wonld  not)  we  should 
aport, 54,5^9)592 

Leaving,  11,550,894 
less  export  trade  in  time  of  peace  than  we  might  now  enjoy  ;  and 
which  amount  is  to  be  twice  water*born«,  once  in  importing  it  from 
the  places  of  growth,  and  again  in  carrying  it  to  the  consumers:  and 
of  course  would  employ  shipping  appertaining  to  the  carriage  of  one 
freight,  equal  in  amount  to  more  than  twenCy-three  millions,  one 
hundred  thousand 'dollars. 

'^  As  an  evidence  of  the  correctness  of  this  statement,  it  will  be 
seen,  by  a  recurrence  to  the  statement  of  the  secretary  of  the  trea- 
sury for  the  year  1603,  that  the  exports  had  fallen,  in  that  short 
peace,  from  03,020,513,  to   55,8000,033  dollars. 

^*  It  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  might  now  enjoy  a  trade  to  Spnth 
America  and  the  Spanish  Main,  which  might  be  estimated,  at  least* 
at  from  four  to  five  millions  of  dollars,  a  considerable  part  of  which 
would  be  again  exported  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  ai^d  which  has  ne'er 
made  any  part  of  the  secretary's  report ;  because  the  trade  to  those 
countries  has  been  t)rohibited  until  lately.  It  may  also  be  remen. 
bered,  that  the  export  trade  does  not  shew  the  whole  advantage  of 
the  colonial  trade  which  we  might  now  enjoy ;  because  all  we  im* 
port  for  our  own  consumption  ought  to  be  added. 

**[Here  Mr.  Lloyd  stated,  that  in  his  opinion  the  vakie  of  the 
trade  which  might  now  be  prosecuted  from  the  United  States,  consi- 
dering  the  present  circumstances  of  the  great  nations  of  Europe, 
would  be  as  extensive  as  could  be  carried  on  after  a  gcaiera)  peace, 
aud  the  adoption,  by  the  European  powers^of  their  restrictive  coio- 
Dial  Fystems.] 

''  On  this  clear  and  interesting  view  of  the  •  commerce  which  the 
United  .Stages  might  carry  on,  were  the  embargo  out  of  the  way,  no 
comments  are  necessary.     The  ubservationK  of  tlie  writer  of  the. 
letter  are  evidences  of  his  being  master  of  the  subject. 

^*  Mr.  President,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  [Mr.  Giles]  has 
been  pleased  to  attribute  the  discontents,  iu  New  England,  especially 
ill  Massachusetts,  relative  to  the  embargo,  solely  to  the  arts  of  demom 
gogvcM,  who  wish  to  get  into  office. 

''  The  gentleman  1  rom  Connecticut  noticed  this  reproach :  but  as  it 
appeared  to  be  levelled  chiefly  at  ieailing  citizens  in  Massachusetts, - 
1  frol  it  to  be  my  duty  further  to  remark,  that  of  all  tb^  citiaena 
fiftlie  United  States,  none  stand  more  aloof  from,  none  mc^re  de. 
test  the  character  of  demagogues,  Ithan  those  t#  whom  the  gco* 
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<flBiiMif  i!tf(tft«d*  I  loktfw  UioM  mm  mtx>  ^reptvlMfto  i 
aM  ifl|(»5  in-'coovenaiidn,  aad 'in l^ewsp^M^^'eapms.' their  aeoytl. 
iMMli-ttboiit  It,  or  pUroniie  liwto  who  do*  Tkey  are  notieekii^ 
fto  offces;  tam»f  of  tfiem- could  ilotte  pcrMsdod  t6  accept  the 
best  ofiiee  In  «  prarident^s  ^ ;  but  to  nte  their  countrr  from  the 
eiiiMis  of  mesBefet,  in  their  Tlew,  s^lke  rninovaiiid  disgrncefvl. 
They  are  men,  sir,  whose  age,  whoMi  ozperieiice,  ^  whoie  know. 
idd^,  Hffko^e  wltdom,  whoae  ylrtQe,  pMucethtm  in  the  first  rank 
of  eithsent.  They  are  men,  sir,  ten  of  whoiri,  kmd  thej  been  ia 
^odom,  would  haye  saved  that  city  from  destnie^n.  Amoi^ 
theni  was  the  immortid  Ames,  than  whom  a  p«rer  spirit  nerrte  left 
the  oartb.  He  wrote  while  he  hMt  strength  to  bold  a  pen.  He 
died*  OB  the  atiniTersary  morning  of*  the'  nation's  birth.da7'--«nd 
4kf  s'  was  among  his  last  prayers ;  5 1  8aire  my  cefnhtr/.! 

'  ^^GoaMemei^  hare  said  miich  about  insurrection  and  rebelfioii; 
and)  in  hingnage  not  rery  conciliatory,  poirited  all  their  alia- 
Bfons  to  the  people  of  New  England.  Other  niters  pronouaced 
Ifaen  febelS,  more  than  thirty  years  ago :  wUI^  >maoy  then  uaiioni 
iio#  #iA  -to  cover  themselres  witii  th^r  maiulel  ^and  to  shave  the 
liODOM  ef  the  patriots  of  sereateen  hnndreci  and  licrenty  six; 

*'  But  why  should  gentlemen*  be  sarprixedthat great  di$o$nt€$ks 
prevail  i«i  that  eountiy ;  and  that  titer  legislattires/  with'a  drflbera. 
tlon-and  solemnity  which  should  commmid  attoaftion,  hsrw  pr&« 
ootmeed  theif  opinions  of  the  embargo  ?  Genttcmca  will  recollect 
tilal  flfre  the  rerolution  began,  of  whteh  Boston  was  die  tosdlb* 
Ani^  i^  they  #UI  turn  to  the  deelaration  of  independence,  they^  wilf 
find  one  .of  the  reasons  for  the  colonies^  sdpicating  themselices 
froifa:  Grea^  Britain,  and  renouncing  the  government  of  the  king, 
w«s,  their  enacting  laws  <«for  c-utTixo  or#  ovii  tradb  witu 
Ath*9Awrh  or'THE  wo*ld/* 

*  ^'Mt^j  president,  in  a  public  doeomeat  on  oar  tables,  we  ase  told, 
that  >aft^a  period  of'  twenty^fire  years  of  peaee^  hhrdly  inter- 
•ni^Mfby  transient  hostilities,  and  of  prosperity  uapairaUeled  in  the 
hibtory  <^  liations,  the  United  States  wm  for  the*  firat  time,  «ince 
the(  tlneaty  which  terminated  the  re? Otutionary  war,  placed  in  a 
•itdation  eqttally  difficutf,  critical,  and  dangerous/ 

**  Thiit  ovr^ountry  has  enjoyed  snch  unexampled  prosparity,  I 
readily  agr^e:  but  theprfimfis  not  the  ^rif  ttm^  that  these  states 
liai^^Mn  |4aced  m.9L  difficulty  eritkalj  and  dm^erous  situation. 

^«  l^e  gentlettian  from  Connecticut  yesterday  notioed  the  moat 
dlAc^t' crisis.  In  1799>  it  required  all  the  firmness  an'd  immense 
popularity  of  president  Washrngton,  to  stem  the  torrent  of  popu* 
lar  delasioli)  that  was  hurrying  the  United  Sutes  into  the  yoUL^x  of 
the  French  rerolution. 

<^In  1704,  the  same  steadiness,  the  same 'undeviating  pursuit  of 
the  p«blic  welfare,  in  spite  of  popuHtr  clamor  and  formal  oppookioD. 
were  necessary  to  institute  a  mission  to  Great  Britain,  to  n^otiate  and 
settle  With  that  go? emment  questions  of  the  highest  moment  to  thete 
alales,  and- which,  if  they  remained -much  longer  unsettled,  might 
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.esdufer  ike  poice  of 'tieaftlifm.  TiMit  iirg|>cia(kii»  comsiilted 
ioihe  conduct  of  a  atatesma*^  timki  whom^iiir  coaatrj  haa  prodvced 
nai  oue  more  firm,  more  wise,  or  ■i#re  vpright,  was^  by  Uscandbvu-, 
abilitj,  and  decisMB^  ^ro«ght  to  a  happy  eoiwlnaioa,  141  fewer 
«tt/a<^.  than  some  more  modcftn  negoliations  have  oeeupkdyMWy 

.>vhiio«t  beiil^  brought  to. any  conoluston  ;  anleia  iheir  utter /ot/if re 
may  be  called  a  OMic/irfian. 

^  In  1795,  the  UkiitedStatei  were  agitatod  to  their  cetttae^bytke 
opposition  to  tkfi  Briti:ih  tncaty.     Artfai  and  aspiijtig  demagogues 

-«cized  upon  the  known  prfj indices  of  the  people  in  regard  to  the  two 
great  contending  nations  ;  and  exerting  all  their,  faculties  to  keep 
np  the  popular  .delnsi^m,  hoped  that,  by  the  loud  and  extended 
ckamour,  the  Pre^dent  woulcl  be  deterred  from  ratifying  the  treaty 
which  Mr.  Jay  had  so  hapiHl)"  conciutled.  Here  again  were  dM. 
plaiyed  the  firroaoss  and  patriotism  of  Washington..  Always  deter, 
miacd  to  pursue  the  true  interests  of  the  people,  altbpugh  fit  the 
basard  of  his  jl^ukrity,  h^  ratified  the  treaty.  Ilere^  it  was  pine. 
aumed,.ali  opposttiotiiiroald  cease.  But  it  again  appeared)  and  with 
a  more  forroidable>aapect»  in  the  national  legislature.  .  Bui  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  it.  The  treaiy  wM  finally  carried  iato  excctution.  It 
bad,  howerer,  one  more  enemy  to  encounter.' 

^^  Rerolntionary  France,  wishing  to  invoWe  us  in  a  war  with  Gneat 
Britain,  which  this  treaty  (merely  of  amity  and  commerce)  bad.  pre- 
Tented,  prettBded  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  treaty  of  aUiaitce  witJi 
Great  Britain.  «.  And  seizing  on. this  pretence,  atonce-toient  her 
resentmeut,  and  gifatify  the  rapacity  ^f  her  rulers  with  the  plunder  of 

V   our  citizens^  sUe  let  loose  her  cmix^rs  upon  our  commerce. 

*<  WeTirged  the  obligations  of  treaties^  violated  bj  these  Qiptan^. 
She  answered,  thai  akc  found  qhI^  a  rtalr  dkadraniagt  in.tkosc^Mi^ 
gniioihs !  and  continued  her  deprctlations*  Repeated  misfijons  of 
respectable  ministers  to  Paris  endeavoured  to  propitiate:  b^  roiers, 
and  prcyaii  on  them  to  put  a  stop  to  such  enormities.  But  they  were 
deaf  to  the  yoice  of  justice.  Then  it  w;as  that  our  governni^t  avr 
thorized  aa  firmed  comm^ce,  and  equipped  a  smail  but  gaUafit 
navy  for  its 'further  protectiou  ;  and  mafle*  other  defeasWe  prepara- 
tions, such  as  have  been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticvt. 
^<  If,  Sir,  our  country  is  now  placed  in  a  situation  more  *  difficult, 
critical,  and  dangerous,'  than  at  any  of  th^  periods  to  which  I  bapr^ 
adrertcd  (rhoiigh  I  am  very  far  from  adopting  titat  ophiion),  where 

*  filiall  we  look  for  the  cause  ?  If  in  179^9  ^hen  Eugland  had  j>owcr. 
ful  a:(socifttfs  in  her  war  with  France,  and  the  latter  bad  been  com. 
paratively  but  little  cxtendi<d  beyond  htr  natural  limits  ;  the  United 
States,  with  perhaps  two- thirds  of  her  present  population,  and  less 
than   half  her  pn\sont  revenue,  were  able  to  induce  England  ^o 

.  accede  to  their  juBit  diM^amls,  ^id  to  close  al|  difierenc^s  by  an  aiU 

.  vantageous  treaty  ;  how  ha.s  it  happened  that  the  present  adminis- 

« tration,  with  all  the  accession  of  power  from  an  increased,  popula- 
tion, and  a  more  than  doubled  revenue;  when,  too,  gigantic  France 

.  wielded  the  force  and.tjio  resouicos  of  epn^nontal  Europe;  .aad 
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j^ngland,  singie-baiided^  was  left  to  meet  a  world  io  unns;.  hoif. 
has  it  happeoed,  tkat  with  these  saperiiw  adyanUges'  ^d  more 
powerful  means,  all  the  negotiations  of  the  present  administratioi^ 
Kith  England  (one  excepted  of  local  rather  than  general  applica* 
tLon,  and  which  I  need  not  explain)  hate  failed  ?  Hai)  they  beeii 
conducted  with  equal  candour,  abili^,  and  dignity*  most  tney  npt 
hafe  produced  fi»  early,  and  at  least  as  advantageous  results?  Was 
this  a  cause  of  their  failure,  that  points  of  quntionahh  right^  because 
Bot  settled  by  the  uniTersally  acknowledged  law  of  nations,  ana 
therefore  of  doubtful^  or  hopeless  aitainmeutj  were  pertinaciously, 
insisted  on  f  ,        ! 

*^  Mr.  President — To  find  a  remedy  for  evils,  as  well  in  the  body 
politk  as  in  the  natural  body,  it  is  necessary  to  inyqstigate  theia 
causes.  .  *  /'    "  .  • . .     * 

^^  Nearly  eisht  years  hate  elapsed  since  we  were^told^hy  the  hi^iii^t 
aathority  in  the  nation,  that  nnder  the  auspices  of  thq  federal  gorerD* 
loent,  the  United  States  were  then  ^  in  the  full  Jtidfi  of  successful 
experiment.'  And  the  report  on  our  tables,  to  which  I  b^ve  before^ 
alluded,  declares^  in  grave  and  solemn  Janguage,  that  during  a 
|)eriod  of  ii^ve*aipd.tweoty  years,  which  brings  us  down  to  the  em* 
bargo,  the  United  States  have  enjoyed  a  ^  prosperity  uncxampie4  ia 
f he  history  of  nations,'  Yet  during  the  whole  of  this  period.  o,if 
uneqnalled  prosperity,  arising  ft  am  the  active  pursuits  of  commcru^ 
and  agriculture^  each  givifig  life  and  vigour  to  the  other]  that  com<i 
merce  iias  been  exposed  to  the  aggressions  of  the  belligerent  natio^i^. 
For  those  of  Great  Britain,  up  t(f  near  the  close  of  1794,  compen* 
sation  was  made,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Mr.  Jay's  treaty^ 
For  the  like  aggressions  by  Spain,  the  like  indemnity  was  given  by 
Tirtne  of  the  treaty  with  that  power,  concluded  in  October  1 705. 
For  French  spoliations  during  the  whole  period  of  her  revolutionary 
war,  (spoliations  which  hare  been  estimated  at  not  less  than  millions 
of  dollars)  we  hare  received  nothing  !  Nor  hare  we  obtained  any 
reimbursements  from  Spain  for  the  spoliations  committed  by  her 
crulzers,  after  she  became  the  all^  of  France. 

^^  Captures  and  condemnations,  however  more  or  less  extended, 
have  never  ceased ;  notwithstanding  all  which,  and  the  continued 
impressment  of  seamen  from  our  merchant  vessels,  the  same  nn. 
exampk*d  prosperity  has  attended  us ;  until  suddenly,  and  to  the 
astonishment  of  the  nation,  this  flowing  tide  of  successful  commerco 
And  agriculture,  was  stopped  by  that  fatal  measure,  the  embargo* 
The  shock  was  aggravated  by  the  concealment  of  its  real  cause* 
Sir,  I  hazard  nothing  in  asserting,  that  to  this  day,  that  cause  hat 
no^  been  satisfactorily  declared*  A  How  me  time  to  justify  this  asser. 
tioa.  I  will  bring  together  facts  and  circnmstances,  and  then  gentle* 
men  will  judge  whether  my  conclusion  be  erroneous  or  just. 

«'  On  the  14th  of  December  I8O7,  the  dispatches  brought  by  tke^ 
RcTenge,  from  our  Minister  in  Paris,  were  delivered  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.     On  her  arrival  at  New  York,  reports  brought  by 
ber  stated^  that  the  French  emperor  had  declared  that  there  should  be> 
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io  tnilrals.  The  sourecs  of  information,  and  the  charMcfer  of  Ae 
oipnrof*,  /rndrrcfl  those  reports  worthy  of  credit;  and*  though  afters 
i^hhh  poblirly  and  il&atiy  denied,  tl^ey  were  belieTed  ;  and  i^q 
^ntleman  here  ^rill  now  be  Inclined  to  donbtthe  fact.  Thcsi 
t^portiy  and  the  mystery  which  snri'ounded  the  WomAendcd  em'- 
bargoJ* naturally  elicited  suspicions  and  alarms. 
*  ^ "  Of  the  French  papers  supposed  to  be  brought  by  the  RcTcnge, 
fione  wefe  communicated  to  Congress,  sare  a  letter  dated  Scptcm* 
ber  24y  1807,  from  Gtneral  Armstrong  to  Kl.  de  Champagny,  zni 
Ms  answer  of  the  7th  of  October,  rdatire  td  the  Berlin  decree,  and  a 
letter  from  Regnier,  Minister  of  Justice,  to  Champagpy,  girlng  ther 
£mperor*s  interpretation  of  that  decree.  These  three  papers,  wUh 
«  tii^spaper  copy  of  a  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain^ 
issnpd  in  the  same  October,  were  all  the  papers  communicated  by 
(he  President  to'  Congress,  as  the  grounds  on  whicli  he  recommended 
the  embargo.  tThesf  papers^  he  said,  ^  sh«wed  the  great  and  ittm 
treasing  dafigcrs  WtAi  which  oiir  tesseis,  our  seamen,  and  merchant 
the  were  thrtetfttieii  on  the  high  keas  and  etsewherir^  from  the  befl}« 
^erent  powers  of'Europe.' 

"'^^^  As  to  the  proclamation  of  the  King  of  Great  Britaii^,  rcqnirin| 
Are  return  of  his  subjects,  and  particularly  the  seamen,  f\rom  foreign 
c6ufttries,  it  was  no  Inore  than  etery  goTernment  has  a  right  to 
fss'ue,  and  commonly  does  issue,  in  time  of  war.  This  proclamafioxi 
Contained  no  evidence  of  increasing  danger  to  *  ont*  seamen  ;*  on  the 
«6ntniry,  if  I  mistake  not  (for  1  hayc  not  the  proclamation  by  mc) 
tttcrk  j^as  a  solemn,  public  injunction  to  his  naval  officers  to  condact 
impressments  with  increased  caution  and  care,  ^d  diat  impress, 
ments  would  probably  r'afhcr  be  diminished  than  increased. 

*•  Let  us  now  examine  the  three  other  papers,  all  of  which  as  I  hare 
noticed,  and  as  gentlemen  remember,  related  to  the  decr(«  of  No- 
rember  21,  180C.  This  decree  Mas  issued  at  Berlin,  by  theFrcncJi 
Enjrperor,  at  the  moment  when,  iriflated  with  more  than  ordinary  ar- 
irogataceand  pride,  he  was  sittin^j'Sn  that  capital  of  the  l*russiali 
moparchy,  just  then  subverted  by  his  arms. 

'^  *^^he  first  arficTe  declared  all  the  British  Isles  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade. *  Trts,  adcofdltig  to  its  terms,  snhjectefl  to  capttire  and  con- 
demnation all  neutral  tcjscIs  bound  to  and  fVohi  British  ports:  buf 
it  Seems  to  have  bctn  held  in  a  stat«  of  suspense.  But  another  ar* 
tide,  declaring  *  all  merchandise  belonging  to  England,  or  coming 
fromifs  manufactories  and  colonics  (although  belonging  to  neulra!s|^ 
^^  be*  lawful  prize,'  was  to  be  carried  into  cxccntit)u.  Such  was  the 
tic'ci?ioa  of  the  Emperor,  as  stated  by"  his  Minister  of  Justice  on  the 
i'Hth  of  Scptrmbor,  1807,  in  his  letteHo  Chathpagny.  This  decision 
t"oming  to  theknowlctlgf*  of  General  Armstrong,  he,  on  the  2  Tth' of 
September,  wroh'  to  M.  Champagny,  and  asked*  whetlierit  was  the 
Emperor^sintrnf  ion  to  infract  the  ob1l;;alioos  of  the  treaty  subsisting 
;bcrwecn  tho  VuIUhI  States  and  the  French  empire,'  Mr:  Chatoi 
IJtirriiy  In  hh  ansuor  of  the  7th  ofOctobcr,  inclosing  fhe  Htcr  of  tlfcfc 
•MMvier  of  Justice," Mith  wonderful  assurance;  tells  General  Atttt- 
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ntfmgj  Ak  kiras  eMjr  to  receBciI» the  execaiia«  of  tba  decree  wit^ 
the  obaeDfaaco  cif itraato !  MChoush  .nothipg  ii;4^,inoreobTious,(^ 
^r.  JVladison  od  the  Stii  of  February  last,  wrote  to  Geaeral  Arof. 
Btrong)  than  thftt  it  TioA»tecl  i|9  w^Il  the  pogit^v^e  stipuiations  p£  our 
treaty  with  France,  aB.lbe.iDcoi|test;ible  principles  of  public  Jaw.  ; 

^'  latht  Eardpeeo  port^  Vader  the  £mper<»r*»  controa},  aod  even 
in  neutral  ports,  the  decree  W99  Tig oroijsly  executed..  And  although 
it  IS  said  there  was  no  fomal  decision  in  the  French  council  of  prizes, 
condemning  American  property^  mnder  the. decree,  till  the  i6th  of 
^  October  1907 ;  yet  Mr«  Madiioli  stales,  as  e^rly  4s  the  22d  of  Maj, 
180/9  pn  his  letter  of  timt  date  to  General  Armstroi^  that  ^  tl^c 
were  proofs  that  the  Freneh  West  India  pjrifateers  had,  under  tolour 
cf  tie  tdict  [the  Berlin  diecree,].  pqfjninitt^  depredations'  on  onr 
comirieroQ.  And  roora^Ter;  that  Spain  ^  avowedly  pursuing  the  n* 
ample  and  the  views,  of  the  French, £iniperor,'.h^  issupd  A  sioiil^r 
decree,  and  erenin  broader  ternitf,,  which,  ^  if  not  speedily  v^called  er 
corrected,  would  doubtless  extend  the  scene  of  spoliations  already 
begun  in  that  quarter  J  •      <         > 

^^Sitch  wete  the  Fremdi  papers  in  thiaiease*.  A^d  uav(  let  us^ 
the  amount  of  ^  the  oBEAT.and.iNqnMAl^^  dangers  which  threat- 
ened our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchandise.' 

*^  In  the  letter  of  February  8, 1808,  from  Mr.  Madison  to  General 
Armstrong,  speaking  of  the  BerliJa  deci:ee^  and  the  E^nperor's  djfr 
cision  thereon,  Mr.  Madison  says,  ^^  The  .conduct  of  theFrcncih 
government,  in  giving  this  extended  operation  to.  its  decree^  and" 
indeed  in  issming  one. with  such  an  apparent  or  doubtful  import, 
ngainst  the  rights  of  the  s(%4  is  the  mOr^  extraordinary,  inasmuch 
as, the  inakility  to  enforce  it  on  tli^t  element,  exhibited  the  measure 
in  the  light  of  an  '  empty  menace  !*  And  in  his  letter  of  the  23th  pf 
March  1808,  to  Mr.  Erskine,  Mr.  Madison^  speaking  of  the  same 
decree^  says,  that  France  was  mthoutihe  ntea}i$tp  carry  it  into  effect 
against  ike  rights  and  obligations  cf  4  neutroi  nation^ 

<^  Thus  then  we  see  the  President's  'great  nnfi  increasing  dangers 
irith  which  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and.  merchandise  were  threatened 
•n  the  high  seas  and  elsewhere,',  from  the  French  decree,  and  its 
extended  operation,  rested  on  what  he,  through  his  Secretary,  Mr. 
Madison,  has.  since  pronounced  .an.  ^  empty  menace,'  a  project 
*  wMck  France  had  not  the  means  to  carry  into  effect  1*  . 
.  '*  Shall  I  be  told^  Mr.  President,  of  the  British  orders  of  conndl  ? 
and  that  tAey  werd  comprehended  in  the  President's  view  of  the 
*  gTMt  and  inccoasim^  dangers  to  which,  our  commerce  was  exposed? 
If  that  were  the  fact,  was  it  not  his  duty  to  give  such  information 
of  them  as  be  possessed,  to  the  senate?  He  j^ave  none.  I  know 
that  those  orders  were  Ajtcrrsards  pressed  into  his  service  to  justify 
the  measure ;  and.  still  later  it  has  been  confidently  said  ^  that 
those  orders  tCoqd  in  front  of  the  real  causes  of  the  embargo:' 
and  yet  they  were  Invisible  to  the  senate.  What!  iho greaty  the 
cperaiive  emxve  of  the  embargo,  ^  before  which  all  other  motives 
sunk  into  insignificance/  dot  seen,  not  known  to  the  senate?  Not 
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glanced  at  bj'tlie  President  in  bis  meMage,  nor  ialiiDal«d  to  wmy  of 
iiie  meinl)er8  who  were  hooonred  with  his  confidence,  and  by  them, 
to  the  senate? 

'^  But  from  reasoning  I  will  recnr  'to  written  |^ofs,  fdniished 
by  the  President  himself,  and  now  on  our  tnblcs* 
'  <^  In  Mr.  Madison's  letter  to  Mr.  Pinlnitty,  the  Presidents  uhiis. 
tcr  in  London,  dated  December  23,  iWl,  the  next  dnj  after  the 
act  laying  an  embargo  was  passed ;  and  this  after  it  had  undergone 
three  days  of  earnest  opposition  in  the  hoase  of  representatites — 
during  which  it  behoTed  the  father  of  the  measure,  and  his  Mendt, 
to  furnish  every  possible  argument  to  silence  opposition,  and  to 
satisfy  the  nation  of  its  expediency  and  neoessity — after  all  this,  Mr. 
Madison,  in  that  letter,  tells  Mr.  PInkney,  that '  the  poUcjf  and  the 
causes  of  the  measure  are  explained  in  the  message  itidf/  The 
contents  of  the  message  (comprehending  the  papers  it  referred  to)  I 
hate  already  stated ;  and  the  statement  demonstrates,  that/A^jr  wens 
not  the  causes  or  moHves  of  the  embargo :  for  an  empty.  ^  menace^' 
u  decree  mthoui  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect^  could  be  no 
'  caxue^  no  motive  for  a  measure,  whose  av&wed  object  was  ^  to  saTC 
'  our  vessels,  our  seamen,  and  merchandise  from  oeeat  and  ikcubas. 

,  ING  DANGERS.' 

<<  Sir,  let  all  the  documents  laid  on  our  tables  by  the  presid«it  be 
examined,  and  you  will  not  find  one  in  which  he  haxards  the  asser.  ' 
tion,  that  the  British  orders  of  November  11th  were  known  to  him 
at  the  time  he  recommended  the  embargo,  or  that  an  expectation  of 
them  determined  his  recommendation,  ft  was  not  until  the  second  of 
February,  when  they  had  been  officially  communicated  foy  the  Bri- 
tish minister,  that  he  offered  them  to  congress  ^  as  a  farther  proof 
of  the  increasing  dangers  to  our  navigation  and  commerce,  whkh 
led  to  the  provident  measure  of  the  act  laying  an  embar^go/  And 
Mr.  Madison,  in  his  letter  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  of  Feb.  I9,  1809,' 
cautiously  avoids  ascribing  the  origin  of  the  embargo  to  the  firitkh 
orders;  though,  he  says,  the  probability  of  such  decrees  was 
among  the  considerations  which  ^  enforced'  the  measure ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  iBritish  gazettes,  with  other  indications,. having  (heaaid) 
left  little  doubt  that  such  orders  were  ^  meditated.'  And  he  adds, 
that  '  the  appearance  of  these  decrees,  (meaning  the  British  orders) 
^  |iad  much  e'£fect  in  rccoi(ciling  all  descriptions  amoi^us  to  the  em* 
bargo.' 

''  But  I  must  notice  the  change  of  language  in  Mr,  Madison's  l«6t 
letter.  '  In  that  of  December  23d  to  Mr.  Pinkney,  he  says,  ^  the 
folicy  and  the  cavses  of  the  embargo  are  explained  in  the  President's 
knessagc.'  But  in  his  letter  of  February  19th,  he  say9,  ^  my  last 
(that  of  December  23d)  inclosed  a  copy  of  the  act  of  emhmrgo,  and 
explained  the  policy  of  the  measure;'  leaving  out  ^  cau8ee,'.aB4 
introducin§[  the  unknown  British  orders  as  among  the  coaaiderattOBS 
which  enforced  it. 

<^  The  President,  too,  in  his  answer  to  the  Boston  petition  for  sns. 
pending  the  eipbacgo,  says,  not  t|iatthe  Britivb  orders  wece  immu  tQ 
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€,tht  at  the  tine  when  the  embargo  was  laid,  but  only  that  they  were  *• 
in  existence  at  the  0ate  of  the  law ;  from  which  the  unwary  reader 
might  suppose  that  Ihcy  were  kmncn  to  eaist  at  that  date. 

>*<  From  all  these  considerations,  it  appears  to  be  demonstrated, 
that  the  British  orders  in  coiinbti  of  November  ]  1th,  1807,  were 
not  known,  and  that  the  newspaper  rumours  concerning  them  nefer 
entered  into  the  Tiews  of  the  President  and  Congress^  as  a  motive 
for  laying  the  embargo.  And  here  the  well  known  maxim  applies, 
</e  II  (Mi  apparentibus  it  non  exist  tntihus  end  em  est  lex.  Although  the 
British  orders  were  in  existence^  yet  as  they  were  not  knotvn  to  exist y 
they  were,  as  to  the  embargo,  non.c^ntities. 

*^  The  conclusions  resnlting  from  the  facts  and  circumstances  which 
I'haTC  collected  and  compared,  are  serious  and  alarming.  They 
demonstrate,  that  the  representation  in  the  President's  message  re- 
commending the  embargo,  was  delusiye,  calculated  to  lead' congress 
into  the  belief  that  the  situation  of  the  United  States^  in  relation  to 
France  and  England,  was  extremely  perilous,  requiring  the  instant 
adoption  of  the  mea&u re  recommended.  And  as  congress  did  adopt 
it,  enacting  the  law  recommended,  it  must  be  presumed  that  they 
beliercd  an  embargo  was  necessary  to  preserve  our  vessels,  our  sea- 
men, and  merchandise,  from  great  and  increasing  dangers,  with  which 
the  message  stated  that  they  were  threatened. 

'  ^^  It  also  follows,  as  no  subsequent  disclosure  has  been  made  of 
other  dangers  known  at  the  time  the  message  was  communicated, 
that  the  real  cause  or  motive  for  the  embargo  has  been^  and  yet  isy 
veiled  from  the  eye  of  congress  and  the  nation* 

'  '^  M.  Champagny's  letter  of  October  7,  (one  of  the  papers  com- 
municated with  the  President's  message)  requires  examination.  ' 
But  I  should  first  remark,  that  during  the  years  1S06  and  180f ,  in 
order  to  reduce  England,  by  destroying  her  commerce^  the  French 
Kmpcror,  in  execution  of, -and  in  the  spirit  of  his  Berlin  decree, 
ordered  all  English  merchandize  to  be  seized  and  confiscated,  in 
every  place  on  the  European  continent,  enemy  or  neutral,  occu- 
pied, or  which  should  be  occupied,  by  the  Frei\ph  armies.  For  this 
purpose,  and  as  one  instance  among  many^  his  troops  took  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Hamburgh  (a  city  with  which  American  mercbati'ts 
carried  on  a  large  and  valuable  commeYce,  and  which  as  neutral  was 
entitled  to  the  same  exemption  from  hostile  violence  as  the  term 
tory  of  the  United  States)  and  by  the  emperor's  orders,  Bourrienne, 
his  accredited  minister  to  that  free  city,  addressed  a  note  to  its 
senate,  in  which,  having  stated  that  every  person  who  traded  on  the 
continent  in  English  merchandize,  seconded  the  views  of  England, 
and  ought  to  be  considered  as  her  accomplice ;  and  that  a  great 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Hamburgh  were  in  that  predicament, 
and  notoriously  attached  to  England ;  the  l^mperor  caused  posses. 
Sion  to  be  taken  of  their  city,  and  his  Berlin  decree  to  be  carried 
into  rigorous  execution.  Acccfrdingly,  that  minister,  in  obelierce 
to  the  emperor's  orders,  amoU^  other  outrages,  declared  '  All  Eng- 
]fsb  merchandic^  that  m^iy  l>e  foun4  in  the  city,  in  the  harbour,  or 
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on  tke  territory  of  Hambiifgli,  xa  ipuU^r  i9  vAo»  liky  k/oMf)  tludl 
be  coofiscaied.'  This  was  done  so  early  as  the  ^4th  of  Norembcr, 
1800,  only  three  4a^y*  ^ter  the  Berlio  decree  was  i^ued. 

^*  With  equal  atrocity,  thp  Emperor  caused'  to  be  seised  and  seqaes-i 
tered  the^vessels  and  cargoes  of  neutrals  which  were  brought  into, 
or  voLuatarily  resorted  to  the  ports  of  France  for  purposes  of  lawful 
trade.  And  ue  know  from  a  source  which  will  not  be  (juestiooedy 
that  their  liberation  was  hopeless ;  b<amMe  they  vtre  ioorii  tigkiceu 
or  twenty  miiHons  ofdoUars. 

i^  Of  the  vast  property  thus  plundered,  a  large  portion  belongs  to 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  On  the  16th  of  January  last,  the 
Emperor's  miaister  Cbampagny,  wrote  to  our  minister,  Gcneial 
Armstrong,  'that  their  property  would  remain  sequestered  until  a 
decision  should  be  had  thereon ;  and  this  decision  depended  oa  our 
atsociatitig  or  refusvig  to  associate  ourselves  witk  kun  and,  -Aw  allied 
states  in  their  war  with  Great  Britain.  Indeed  the  Emperor  waa 
willing  to  sa^re  us  the  trouUe  of  considering  and  deciding  for  our- 
adves  :  he  declared  war  for  us.  ^  War  exists  then  in  fact  betweea 
England  and  the  Upited  States/  are  the  words  of  Champagny,  in 
the  letter  just  mentioned !  What  mc^wures  ought  to  be  kept  with 
BQch  a  power  ?  While  wc  are  yet  independent,  he  undertakes  ta 
prescribe  the  line  of  conduct  we  shall  observe,  on  pain  of  confisca- 
tion of  all  the  property  of  our  innocent  and  unsuspecting  merchantt 
w^ithin  his  grasp  1  And  this  monstrous  outrage  upon  our  honour 
and  independence*  the  Secretary  of  State^  with  ^r^y  ezemplaiy 
meekness,  says,  <  had  the  mV,  at  least,  of  an  assumed  authority  !'* 

^^  Where  his 'armies  did  not  penetrate  and  plunder,  the  Freaeh 
Emperor  sent  to  the  several  powers  on  the  continent,  whether  en* 
perors,  kings,  or  petty  states,  requiring  (or  which  from  him  waa 
equivalent  to  a  command,  inviting  J  them  to  shut  their  ports  against 
tie  commerce  of  England :  and,  Sweden  excepted  (between  whom 
apd  the  French  armies  lay  a  narrow  sea  guarded  by  Swedish  and 
British  ships)  all  obeyed*  Even  the  emperor  of  Austria,  though 
at  |)eace  with  England,  shut  against  her  his  two  or  three.little  ports 
at  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  sea. 

<*  The  Prince  R^ent  of  Portugal,  whose  country  for  more  than  & 
century  had  lived  in  friendship  with  England,  was  the  hist  to  obey. 
But  though  he  shut  his  ports,  national  faith  and  gratitude  towaHa 
his  friends,  forbade  his  arresting  Englishmen  and  English  mer* 
chandiao.  By  shutting  his  ports  he  hoped  to  appease  the  Emperor, 
and  save  his  kingdom*  But  his  fatehiul  been  determined  ;  although 
Portugal  had  for  mai|y  years  been  payikig  a  heavy  tribute  to  Francei^ 
and  been^  moreover,  anxious  to  observe  the  duties  of  a  neutral  na- 
tion. To  save  himself  and  &nuly  froo^  disgrace  and  bondage,  the 
Prince  quitted  his  kingdom,  finding  au  asylum  in  his  Americaadomi« 
nions. 


«  Mr.  Madisoa*^  "Letter  of  May  isd/  1808^  to  Geneial  Anostrois* 
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*^  Thus  we  liave  seea  the  French  Emperor  not  onlj  shotting  hit 
Own  ports  ahd  tho^^e  of  his  a!li«8,  hot  even  those  of  neut^l  states, 
against  firitish  comni/;rce;  and  seizing  and  confiscating  the  mcr« 
chandize  proceeding  from  England  and  her  colonies,  although  be. 
longmg  to  neutrals,  and  on  neutral  territories  :  and  that  thitf  nnex. 
ampled  scene  of  devastation  commenced  within  four  days  after  the 
Berlin  decree  was  issued.  . 

^^  It  was  after  she  had  witnessed  all  these  atrocities,  and  seen  tha 
deadly  weapon  aimed  at  her  vitals,  that  £ngland  issued  her  retail* 
ating  orders  of  November  llth,  ISf?* 

^'  I  now  recur  to  Mr.  Champa^ny's  letter  of  October  7,  to  general 
Armstrong,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry,  ^  whether  (in  executing 
tlM  Berlin  decree)  it  was  His  Majesty's  intention  to  infract  the  oblu  . 
gations  of  the  treaty  now  subsisting  between  the  (Jnifed  States  and 
the  Fr^h  empire?'  The  answer  to  which  has  been  alreadj 
recited. 

^^  Allow  me  to  repeat,  that  this  letter  of  Champa^rny  was  one  of 
the  (our  papers  communicatL'.l  by  the  president  wi^h  his  message 
recommending  the  embargo,  and  one  of  the  two  which,  after  bein^ 
read,  was  not  then  sufforod  to  remain  on  the  files  of  the  senate,  but 
wasretnrned  to  the  president^  together  with  genial  Armstrong's 
letter  to  which  it  was  an  answer,  as^recably  to  his  request.  Subse* 
quent  events  drew  it  from  the  cabinet.  Gentlemen  will  also  recol. ' 
lect,  that  the  concluding  paragraph  of  the  president's  message,  in 
which  he  desired  a  return  of  those  two  letters,  was  ordered  by  the 
senate  to  be  omitted  ;  so  that  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  those 
letters  could  appear  on  the  senate^s  journal,  or  in  the  printed  Copy. 
In  this  letter  of  Champagny,  the  views  of  the  French  etnpcror  wero  . 
but  too  clearly  indicated.  To  render  his  degree  of  blockade  •  moro 
effectual'  (that  is  in  destroying  the  Commerce  of  Kngland)  Mfs 
execution  must  be  complete.'  But  as  it  could  not  be  complete 
while  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  (then  with  those  of  England 
carrying  on,  almost  exclusively,  the  commerce  of  the  world)  con- 
tinued their  extensive  trade  with  England  ;  we  were,  in  language 
sufficiently  intelligible,  invitrd  to  fall  into  the  imperial  ranks,  with 
tlic  maritime  powers  of  Europe,  whom  the  French  emperor  had 
marshalled  against  England,  and  '  to  unite  in  support  of  the  samo 
cause;'  that  is,  to  destroy  the  commerce  of  England.  But  tho". 
people  of  the  United  States  would  have  been  shocked  at  an  open 
proposition  to  shut  their  ports  against  the  English  commerce,  at 
the  command,  or  invitation  of  the  French  emperor;  they  would 
not  have  endured  it.  The  measure  could  be  accomplished  only  by 
an  BMBAiiGO,  and  that  wrapped  up  in  the  mystery  which  1  hav<| 
endeavoured  to  unfold. 

^*  This  letter  of  Champairny  must  have  arrived  in  the  Revenge; 
and  gpncrai  Armstrong's  dispatches  by  her,  reached  Washin3;fon, 
as  Mr.  Madison  informs  us,  on  the  llth  of  IX*cember  ;  and  on  the 
Isth  the  embargo  wi^  proposed  and  recommended!  Fonf  days 
gave  little  eD<»ugh  time  to  digest  and  mature  sucH'  a  plan*  ! 
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"  Thcscysir,  a;c  my  tjcws  of  the  origin  of  the  embargo  ;  the  le- 
sult  of  a  careful,  and  1  trust,  an  impartial  iiirts ligation.  The  ma- 
terial factf  arc  on  record.  Of  my  reasonings  and  conclusions  gen* 
tlimen  will  judge.  If  these  be  correct,  the  course  to  be  pursued 
must  be  obvious.  The  natiun^s  hoavur  U  compatible  with  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo.  The  welfare  of  our  countrj  is  not  to  be  sacrificed 
to  the  Tiews  or  feelings  of  those  who  have  brought  it  into  its  pre- 
Sfnt  situ ai ion. 

"  Let  then,  the  resolution. before  us  be  adopted,  and  i}\c  embargo 
remoyed.  ^  As  the  British  orders  in  council  were  not  the  cause  of 
the  embargo,  the  honour  of  the  United  States  is  not  pledged  for 
their /> ret lott*  repeal, ^^ 


MISCELLANIES. 


CtpyofaJjfiUr  to  the  Rev.  Dr,  Maiuely  Master  of  Trinity  College y 
Cambridge,  on  the  Subject  of  the  Curate's  Bill. 

(Concluded from  page  440.^ 

^^  WE  see  here  that  a  competent  and  sufficient  salary  for  the  mini- 
ster who  is  to  supply  the  cure  from  which  the  pluralist  is  most  ab- 
sent, is  to  be  limited  and  allotted  by  the  proper  ordinary  at  his 
(Hscretjon,  or  by  tlic  archbishop^  in  caj>e  the  diocesan  shall  not  take 
due  care  thprcin. 

''  With  respect  io  the  manner  in  which  the  non-resident  mini9ter 
is  to  provide  for  the  performance  of  his  duties  in  the  person  of  his 
curate,  we  have  s'een  that  residence  most  clearly  is  one  of  those 
duties;  and  therefore,  if  he  does  not  reside  himself,  he  must  prOTJdc 
one,  if  the  means  of  his  living  will  afford  it,  who  shall  reside  in  his 
place,  and  who  shall  also  be  competently  provided  with  the  roeaus 
of  discharging  all  the  other  duties  connected  with  that  residence,  and 
growing  out  of  it ;  one  who  shall  reside  in  the  rectorial  house,  so  as 
to  insure  the  house  in  a  competent  state  of  reparation,  for  the  bene, 
iit  of  the  successor,  and  not  leave  him  to  resort  to  a  suit  for  dilapida- 
tions, against  perhaps  insolyeut  representatives,  for  the  means  of 
repairing  it. 

*'  The  duty  of  hospitality,  in  which  I  mean  all  those  modes  of  charity 
which,  in  an  extended  sense,  the  word  hospitality  includes :  the  daty 
also  of  decent  and  respectable  appearance  amongst  the  parbhioners, 
so  as  to  uphold  the  character  of  the  minister,  and  prevent  it  from 
falling  through  meanness  and  indigence  into  contempt;  the  duty  of 
maintaining  a  character,  and  setting  an  example  which  m^y  illustrate, 
enforce,  and  gra€«  the  doctrines  and  the  principles  which  he 
preaches ;  all  these  and  many  more  must  be  admitted  to  form  impor- 
tant  parts  of  the  duty,  which  the  rector,  if  he  does  not  perform  him* 
self,  should  provide  a  curate  to  perform  in  his  stead.  1  deny  con- 
fidently tkat  his  mere  duty  is  to  re«kd  prayers,  to  preach  a  sermon^ 
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to  ciimten,  to  marry,  and  to  bary.  I.deny,  taiWrly  tlMifthh.diitj 
when  it  is  properly  understood,  is  of  audi  a  nature,  thai  his  t/uaniuM 
memit  may  be  determined,  by  the  low  price  at  which  the  necessities 
perhaps  of  an  indigent  and  half.starving  curate  may  be  prerailod 
upon  to  under talce  them.  If  the  dnties  to  which  I  baVe  referred  are 
some  of  those  which  it  is  iocnmbent  on  the  rector  either  to  perform 
himself,  or  to  provide  for  the  performance  of,  I  think  it  mast  l>e 
admitted  that  the  trouble  and  labour  of  the  caro  constitate  no  j\is^ 
criterion  upon  which  to  estimate  the  proper  amount  of  the  salary; 
that  the  terms  on  which  the  rector  cai|  prerail  upon  a  man  to  dis« 
charge  these  duties^  ar6  not  mere  matters  of  private  contract  be« 
tween  the  rector  and  fats  curate  ;  that  the  curate  is  not  the  true  and 
only  person  to  pat  the  proper  estimate  ou  the  value  of  bis  own 
labour;  and  that,  though  he  should  be  contented,  that  the  public 
may  still  have  right  to  complain  and  interposet  And  what  a  prin. 
ctple  would  it  be  to  establish?  what  dreadful  conseqaencrs  migiit  it 
not  lead  to  in  the  church  ?  If  this  was  the  authorized  criterion  and 
standard  whi^h  the  legislature  should  be  supposed  to  have  set  up,  or 
to  hare  sanctioned,  by  which  to  try  and  measure  the  suHicicocy  of 
the^eurate's  salary,  namely,  the  curate^s  consent  to  accept  it,  as  the 
value  which  he  puts  upon  bis  own  labour.  If  this  were  to  be  the 
authorized  criterion,  I  should  still  trust  indeed,  and  contidcutly,  that 
in  far  the  greater  proportion  of  instances  principle  would  interfere  to 
prevent  the  beneficed  incumbents  from  contenting  theniselres  with 
referdng  to  such  a  standard.  -  I  will  not  therefore  say  wb^t  the 
consequences  must  or  xgovld  be^  but  1  must  be  at  liberty  to  contend 
that  the  fair,  logical,  natural  deduction,  and  consequence  from  such 
a  principle  once  admitted,  wonkl  be  this,  that  the  incumbent  mis>;ht 
justifiably  and  properly,  acting  too  under  the  sanction  of  the  legisr 
latuire,  hunt  out  the  least  accomplished,  the  least  icarned,  the  most 
indigent  and  the  most  unqualified  man  whom  he  could  find,  and  who 
/could  barely  pass  the  bishop's  examination,  because  with  him  iin«' 
questionably  he  cpuld  drive  the  best  iNtrgain,  and  make  fiis  own 
sinecure  the  most  profitabiie. 

If  then  there  are  other  duties,  besides  those  of  reading  the  services 
of  tiie  church,  and  pre^hing  a  sermon,  (begging  to  be  understood, 
however,  that  I  don't  mean  to  undervalue  those  duties  of  reading  aud 
preaching,  for  I  feel  and  know  their  immense  valueand  importance); 
'If  there  are  other  duties,  wh|ch,  if  not  eqw^ly  valuable,  when  taken 
by  themselves^  yet  when  united  with  those  of  reading  and  preachiiig, 
in<?rease  the  sum  of  value  in  the  whole,  in  a  teufold  proportion  ;  and 
if  those  dMiies  are,  some  of  them,  such  as  I  have  enumerated,  what 
can  be  more  reMonablo  than  thak  the  legislatnre  should  provide,  in  the  . 
^ase  of  non- resident  incumbents,  that  the  iacnmlient  who  has  a  d.ity 
pf  residence  to  perform,  or  to  supply,  and  who  has  furnished  to  him, 
out  of  the  income  of  his  Uying,  ample  means  for  maintaining  that 
residence  in  ajnanner  usefnl  to  all  his  parishioners,  and  particularly 
to  the  poorer  sort  of  them,'  ample  means  for  holding  a  resitectable 
4l^d  difUng^ished  .sti^on  amongst  some  of  t|ie  higher  order  of  his 
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fjarfehiMicri;  af  f^ixHn  reflating  4Sfx30k  trpon  tKor  cleiickl  tbaracter^ 
and  upholding  the  interests  of  religion /that  stich  an  mcumbientsboiilil 
be  c&mpelled  atoording  to  his  nfeanft,  to  pr^vkte  a  snbstltuie,  who 
«in  perform  ail  these  rarimis  duties  fo^  him  in  some  de^ee  propor- 
tionate to  the  manner  4n  which  he  might  perform?  them  himsi'If  ? 

**  The  prindple  in  'poPitical  economy  which  fe  so  "wise,  via*  that 
things  should  be  permitted  to  fmd  their  dwn  level :  that  the  price  of 
labour  sh6'a1^be  left  to  be  scfttled  between  the  labourer  and  his  mas-^ 
ter,  the  merchatit  and  his  clerk,  the  manufactorer  and  his  jonroey^ 
men,  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  such  a  subject  as  this  ;  1$  wholly  in. 
applicable  to  any  Subject  where  true  policy  requires  that  some 
bbjetJf,  connefcte<l  with,  or  arisifog  out  of  that  subject,  should  be 
protected,  to  which  it  is  not  the  personal  interest  of  the  contracting 
parlies 'to  attend.  The  curate's  interest  undoubtecTly  is  to  get  a» 
large  a  compensation  as  he  can  for  his  labour,  whereby  to  shpport 
his  family  and  himself;  but  it  is  his  interest,  if  he  cannot  get  what 
would  be  stifficient  for  his  deceit  maintenance,  io  g^t  what  he  can  ; 
and  to  be  content  with  less  than  enough,  rfttber  than  with  none  at 
all.  The  rector's  interest  (I  must  be  understood  to  mean  'his  interest 
as  unconviected  with  his  duty,  and  in  the  scDse  in  which  that  word 
applies  in  reference  to  the  principle  »f  polltkat  ecoifomy  which  I  am 
canrassing),  such  interest,  such  pecuniary  inf^est  oi  the  rector 
looks  only  io  getting  the  duty  performed  Ht  as  little  expenoe  to 
himself  as  he  can.  But  true  policy,  and  the  interest  of  the  piibKc^ 
require  that  it  should  be  done  in  siich  a  manner  as  th^t  the  rev«rance 
and  respect  dno  to  the  chtfraoter  of  the  officiating  mitiister  of  tlie 
church  may  be  supported,  and  the  most  beneficial  effect  ma^  be 
produced  by  the  proper  perforAiance  of  his  dnties.  This  iotef^ 
therefore  of  the  pnblic  it  is,  which,  miless  the  law  interferes  by  ilB 
regulations  to  protect,  may  possibly  be  neglected  altogetlior,  waik 
"Would  certainly  ben^lected,  in  any  casd  where  the  rector  shoiild  be 
se  unprincipled  as  to  €bnduct  himself  only  upon  these  mercaatiie^ 
economical  considerations  which  the  argument  I  a»  now  conUmt^ 
ing  supposes  might  be  satisfactorUy  relied  on. 

But  it  is  said,  that  although  the  mere  quantum  of  ptcachiog  and 
praying,  the  mere  ainonnt  of  parochial  duty  6f  this  dcscriptioB 
should  net  be  the  sole  criterion  by  which  the  salary  of  the  curate 
ahould  be  determined,  yet  that  it  should  be  attended  td  in  some  de- 
gree^  And  therefore,  supposing  the  case  of  two  KWngs,  each  of 
them  of  one  thousand  three  hundred  pounds  pet  ann^nn,  and  which^ 
aceordiiig  to  my  principle,  would  each  afford  two  hundred  and  fiftj 
pounds  per  annuih  to  a  curate,  it  is  contended  that  it  would  be 
quite  absurd,  \t  there  were  onty  two  or  three  honses^  and  little  or 
no  duty  to  boperformied  upon  one,  and  a  greater  popnlation,  with 
▼ery  hoary  duty  in  the  other,  that  the  curate  ila  each  should  be  paid 
alike.  Now,  I  admit  that  if  the  non-resident  rector,  upon  the 
parish  most  burthened  with  duty,  shot^ld  f^l  this  absurdity,  he 
would  act  Tery  properly  and  very  moritorii^usly,  if  he  corrected  it 
by  making  a*  stlU  larger  aUowauco  to  hte  ^umtc^  who  ts  burthcaed 
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wUli  Aw  greats  Jbfy;  but  any  tljing  beyond  tme  fif A  I' would 
fcavc  'entirely  to  htmself.  By  securing  the  two  htindrcd  ind  fifty 
{ii^nD^^  per  anquin'  I  shoulH  hope  that  the  state  secured  a  competency 

50  support  the rurate  in  decent  ^nd  respectable  citcnmstances.  But 
!^(To  not  think  much  less  Chan  that  sum  does  secure  to  hi\n,  in  these 
times,,  any  such  competency.  Whereyer,  therefore,  any  such  com- 
jiefency  can.bfe  bbtained  out  of  tbe  income  of  the  liying,  leading  behind 
\t  four-fiifthls^'o?  the' M'holc  for  the  incumbent  who  doeg  notbing,  I 
think  It  oo^ltt  to  be  obtained  ;  and,  however  little  duty  the  resident 
Cnrate  mayyin*  the  mbst  easy  parish,  bave  to  perform,  it  will  always 
be  moV^'than . the  uuthin^  which  the  non-resident  rector  performs. 
And  let  the  advocates  for.  such  non-resident  rectors  be  cautious  how 
they  too  strongly  push  the  argument  upon  the  qvantum  meruit;  "for, 
should  i{  be  thought  that  the  curate,  who  performs  little  duty,  does 
not  deserve  tvio  nundred  and  fifty  p<^nds  per  annum  ;  It  Mill  bo 
hardly  thought  fhaC  the  rector,  wRo  "performs  nonc^  and  u-ho  yet 
i-fecrcives  nirre  hnnjired  and  fitty  per'ainnam,  is  just  the  pcrsoh  who 
should  urge  that  argument. 

'  My  principle  is  this,  I  think  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  per 
annum  in  no  possible  instance  is  to<l  much.'  1  vi^h,  with  all  my 
beart|  that  it  cdiilcl  prevail  universally  ;  I  have  no  difficulty  in  say* 
ing,  that  I  wish  there  was  not  a  parish  in  the  kin;;(l(Sn'  withont  a 
resident  officiating  minister  with  a  ^salary  of  at  lca.^t  two  hundred 
^nd  fifty  pounds  per  annum  ;  1  'believe  that  such  af  Improvc- 
tnent  in  the  state  of  church  property  would  be  the  greatest  blesRliig 
that  could  be  conferred  upon  the  religion,  the' morals,  the  industry, 
the  happiness,  airJ  all  the  best  interests  of  the  people. 

Jn  saylug  this  I  do  not  mean  that  I  would  act  upon  irn  equalizing 
principle,  levelling  the  opulence  of  the  more  wealthy  to  that  stand, 
ard,  but  upon  the  principle  of  raising  the  more  indigent  up  to  if. 
But  lu)wcvcr  desirable  such  an  alteratijh  and  improvement  miqhtbe, 
the  revenue  of  the  church  will  not  bCiV  It;  and  the  state,  I  fear, 
burthencd  as  it  is  with  cxpcnce,  could  b»it  ill  alforii,  at  this  time,  to 
nakeauy  such  provision  for  it.  Ifany  tnan,  however,  agrees  with 
we  in  this  opinion,  he  will  certainly,  allow  that  whore  the  provisioii 
of  the  par'tictilar  church  is  ample,  wher^o  the  means  provided  bylaw 
and  by  the  state  are  abundatit  for  the  purpose,  and  such  as  to  leave'a 
very  large  income  in  proportion  Tor  the  non-resident  incumbent, 
there,  no  justifiable  i-easoh  can  be  urged  against  supplying  it  There 
Is  something  so  unseemly  to  my  mind,  in  any  man  thus  et^dcavour- 
jng  to  rim  away  with  thcfo  large  salaries,  and  ecclesiastical  incomes, 
without  discharging  their  duties  himself,  considering  what  thoJje 
dutic^  are,  and  at  the  same  time,  withholding  the  means  by  whi(*h 
bis  sub'stttut'e  may  decently  and  respectably  perform  them,  that*  I 
will  not  trust  myself  with  saying  what  1  think  of  it.  • 

'*  BuHt  has  been  argued,  that,  if  two  hundred  ^nd  fifty  pounds 
per  annum  is  necessary  and  proper  for  the  curate*s  salary,  in  any 
parish  in  which  the  burthen  of  duty  is  extremely  small,  it  must  la 
Becc§sary  in  cYcry  parish ;   and,  therefore,  ?iie  law  should  reqt^r^. 
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that  uo  curaie  sliould  be  appointed  wiHM>iit  a  uA»j.  df  two  kvnAjB^ 
and  fifty  poutids  per  annum.  It  U  obfioas  that  the  ei^oQt  of  such  li 
regulation  would  be,  to  compel  the  ownen  of  sniail  benefices  to  per. 
form  their  duties  themselTes,  to  deprive  them  of  the  bea^&t  and  li« 
ccnce  of  non-residence  altogether,  aod»  ts  to  pluralities,  to  prerent 
their  cxisteuce  altogether  as  connected  with  small  iiyings. 

^^This  undonblediy  would  be  to  introduce  an  alteration  in  the 
stale  of  the  churcJi  property,  infinitely  greater  than  what  my  pro* 
po^al  aicu  at.  But>  to  be  consistent  with  myself,  I  must  admit 
that  1  havcuo  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  principle  df  this  ar^u- 
lueut;  aud  if  such  an  altonition  could  be  accompanied  with  the 
imprgvcnicut  in  the  state  of  church  property,  which  I  have  alluded 
to  abuTe^  uamely,  tliat  of  raising  the  incomes  of  every  living  and 
t>cnefice  in  the  country  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
})oijnds  at  least ;  I  certainly  should  think  that  it  might  be  adtise. 
able  to  require,  under  snch  circumstances,  that  no  irM^mbent, 
who  is  not  resident,  should  appoint  a  curate  nvith  a  smaller  salary. 
A  lav  to  tliat  elicct,  howeycr,  would  oblige  the  incumbents  on 
such  smaller  iiTings  cither  to  reside  themselves^  or  give  up  the 
whole  advantage  of  their  benefices. 

^'  But,  while  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  property  remains  as  it  is^ 
and  while  the  arguments  for  the  necessity  of  pluralities,  or  at  least 
in  favour  of  them,  arising  from  the  insufiicient  provision  of  the 
clergy,  continue  to  appear  so  plausible  as  they  do  at  present,  a 
law  indispensably  requiring,  in  all  cases,-  so  large  a  salary  to 
curates,  is  evidently  inapplicable.  And,  it  is  not  uncandtd  to  add^ 
that  it  must  be  known  and  felt  to  be  so  by  those  who  urge  it,  and 
that  It  is  therefore  that  they  urge  it.  But  can  it,  to  any  cool  and 
impartial  mind,  s^pcar  to  be  a  reasonable  way  of  dealing  with  the 
practicable  improvement  which  my  measure  proposes,  to  point  out 
a  still  greater  improvement,  to  which  my  own  principle  would,  I 
admit,  fairly  extend,  but  which  greater  improvement  is  wholly  aud 
obviously  unattainable  ;  and  then  to  say,  that,  if  I  cannot  accom* 
plish  snch  greater  improvement,'  if  I  cannot  carry  my  own  principle 
to  its  perfection,  I  ought  not  to  attempt  to  act  upon  It  at  all,  nor 
carry  it  to  the  extent  to  wTiich  it  may  be  carried  ?  It  is  in  other 
words  to  say,  if  you  cannot  reach  perfection,  you  shonld  not 
strive  at  impruvemnet ;  this,  whatever  it  may  be,  certainly  is  not 
practical  wisdom.  My  more  moderated  view  alms  at  no  more  than 
this  ;  I  conceive  Jt  250  per  annum  to  be  in  no  case  too  large  aa 
income  for  a  resident  oHiriating  minister  of  the  church  of  .England, 
'Whec^  thin  such  an  iiicgmo  can  he  had  for  the  resident  mini&tcr, 
Icaviug  6ti^  behind  a  large  proportion  of  surpla^  for  the  incnmbcnt» 
1 1  think  it  oucht  to  be  had.  But  where  the  benefice  can  by  n9 
means  afford  if^  as  long  as  pluralities,  as  long  as  non.rcsidence  are 
sallowed,  so  long  I  conceive  we  must  be  contented,  in  hifprrar 
^vings,  to  take  less,  and  even  nmch  less.  But  then,  as  the  only 
jK^son  for  being  contented  to  take  that  less  is  the  inferior  value  of 
the  benefice,   which  ^aanot  afford  what  wc  would  prefer,   tbe 
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IkRiDtiMt  of  salary  il^liich  eren  there  is  required,  sfaonUI  b^  rpgii* 
l4ted  in  a  given  proportion  to  thatTaluc*  And  when  "the  martner  In 
^iHch  the  whole  of  onr  eccleBiastical  establishment  i»  paid  is  takett 
into  consideration,,  such"  a  distinction  in  the  salary  of  the  cnratel 
will,-  I  think,  be  found  in  t)erfect  conformity  to  the  general  prin. 
ciple  which  pervades  the  whole  establishment.  It  is,  in  all  its 
«ther  branches,  paid  nnequaUy.  The  character  of  the  whole  eccle. 
viasticai  body,  their  8tatk>n  and  dignity,  their  rsink  and  estimatloti 
•in  soeiety,  as  far  as  depends  upon  the  appearance  llrfaich  property 
enables  its  members  to  assume,  is  supported,  in  a  great  degree, 
upon  that  hi|;h  level  which  they  hold,  by  a  sort  of  average,  if  I 
•may  «o  enrprpss  myself,  which  is  made  up  of  (be  diflferent  degrees  of 
fipulence-  which*  belongs  to  different  orders,  and  which  belongs  also 
to  the  different  individuals  in  the  same  orders.  The  rank,  the  dig. 
nity,  the  opulence  of  the  bishops,  and  the  more  opulent  clergy^ 
-reflect  a  certain  degree  of  dignity  aad  respectability  to  the  whole 
iMdy  of  which  they  are  members.  In  the  diileront  classes  the 
same  observation  applies.     The  respectability  and  d^i ty  of  the 

•  episcopal  character^  in  those  instances   where  the   incomes  of  the   . 
bishops  arc  extremdy  low^  i<),  however,  uphold  by  that  station 
whifik  th^  more  ^^polentof  the  order  are  now  enabled  to  maintain. 

.So  it  is' with  respect  to  the  order  of  rectors,  whose  incomes  are  s6 

-itnequal.  Why  thcu  siionld  noC  the  same  pi^cipto  lie  uscfuiljr 
•^ntleo'ded  to  tlie  clas^  of  curate^,  to  uphold  that  class  from  the^ou- 

tempt  which  mighty  and,  L  fear,  in  many  cases,  does  fall  on  it  ; 

and,  throQgh  thi!' class^  on  the  whole  of  rdigion,  or  at  least  tit e 
^wfaole  of  thechiiTcb,  by- the  indigence  under  which  some  of  thetft 
•labour  ?  if,  from  the  poverty  of  some  livings,  you  must  bo  Cont^ift 

to  have  cnradies  fierved  for  fifteen  pounds  ))or  annum,  because  thl; 
-  livings  themselves  arc  worth  no  more :  on  terms,  thoreforc,  wliich 

*  renders  it  absolutely  necessary  for  curates,  in  order  to  obtiin  a 
possible  maintenance,  to  do  tJie  duties  of  distant  parishes ;  if-  you 

-muit  be  content  to  see  and  put  up  with  the  appearance  of  indi. 
gciioe,  the  slovenliness  of  hurry,  and  all  the  indecencies  which  are 
connected  with  such  circumstances,  in  those  cases j  where  the  legal 

'  provision  will  afford  no  better  means  of  providing  for  the  discharge 
<»f  the  duty,  is  it  not  of  importance  that  the  genco^l  character  of  the 

>  )>ody  of  curatesy  (a  most  useful,  a  most  deserving,  a  most  intere&f. 
ing  body  of  men,)  should,  if  possible,  be  upheld  from  the  con. 
teropt  into  which  their  <Mrcumstanccs  might  tend  to  plunge  them,^^ 
to  plunge  the  individuals  first,  and  through  them  the  whole  order, — 
by  thC'  better,'  the  more  decent  appearance,  and  more  elalted  and 
eottfortahle  condition,  which  others,  where  the  legal  provision  of 
tho  living  does  aibrd  such  means,  may  be  enabied  to  support  ? 

With  respect  to  the  discretion  in  the  bishops  which  this  measure 
wouldrepose,  itis,  I  imagine,  quite  clear,  that  if  tJie  m^nsuro  is  at 
any  time  to  be  adopted,  the  superintendence  of  its  execution,  and 
%tiy  discretion  with  which  it  is  to  be  executed,  must  be  reposed  in  the 
bishops.     It  can  be  ficposcd  no  where  eise  coniistonfty  with  the 
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kiiown^oniiitutidn  ani  <»tal>Hshiiieut  •f  the'ehiirclf.  The  atlflftpC 
to  place  it  in  lay  hands^  or  indbed  in  any  oUker  bands  but  thosc.jof 
ibe  bishops^  would,  I  apprehend,  be  such  a  ic{}MrUire  (roui  all  ain^ 
logics  which  the  ecclesiastical  catabKsbmenC  presents  to  ja^  thtU  it 
would  bo  wholly  ioadinissible.  Besides,  it  U  oot  a  new  principle; 
the  dispensation  in.  the  case  of  a  plurality,  which  is. already  referred 
to,  presents  the  same  principle  ;  and  the  stateiet  of  •  the  36  Geo.  liL 
cap.  83.  folLawiog  the  procedcnt  of  the  12  Ann.  slat.  2.  c*  12.  refcia 
itself  for  execution  to  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  It  appeaci, 
therefore,  that  the  rflguhitifm  of  the  curate*8  «aJary  by  the  bishop'a 
discretion  is  no  innoraiion ;  it  has  prevailed  at  all  tiiaes  by  the  ca^ 
uon  Uwy  and  by  statute  for  near  a  century.  The  36  Geo.  III. 
cap.  8.  nsQitiog  the  statute  of  Anne,  b^ns  thus :  '  Whereas  in  and 
*>  by  asti^tttte  passed  in  the  twelfth  year  of  the  , reign  of  Queen 
^  Aooe^  it  is  enacted,  that  if  any  rector  or  Ticar  JiaTiag  care  of 
*•  souls,  should,!  after  the  S9th  September  1714,  Jiafiinate  aad  pm. 
*'  sent  any  cujrate  to  the  bishop,  or  ordinary, ,  to  be  licensed  or  aA. 
^  mitted  to  serf e  the  cure  of  such  rector  or  vifmr  in  his  absence,  the 
'  said  bishop  or  ordinary, /iumgrei^ardfo^AcfreaffKSS  of  ike  curt, 
>  and  the  value  of  the  ecclesiastical  beneficcM  of  such  rector  or  vicafy 
^  should,  on  or  before  the  granting  such  licence^  appoint  by  wrMag 
^  under  his  hand  aud  seal  a  sufficient  certain  stipend  or  allowanoe, 
^  )IOt  exceeding  50i.  per  annum,  nor  less  than  20/.  per  annum,  to  be 
^  paid  or  answered  at  suoh  titoes  •as  he  should  think  fit,  by  such  rec- 

*  tor  or  vicar,  to  such  curate  for  bis  support  and  maintenance ;  and 

*  if  itKhottida(>peartotliu  bishop  or  ordinary,  upon  coraplajnt  or 

*  oiiierwise*  that  any  curate  of  sach  rector  or  vicar,  licensed  or  ad. 

*  mitted  before  the  i^Pth  September  1714,  had  not  a  sufficient  maid- 
^  tenancc,  it  should  be  f awful  for  the  said  bishop  or  ordinary  to  ap. 
^  puint  him  a  certain  stipend  or  allowance  in  like  manner  as  before 

*  mentioned  ;  and  in  case  any  ditl'ercnce  shall  arisehfitween  any  ree-^ 

*  tor  or  vicar  and  his  curate,  touching  sueli  stipend  or  allowance, 
'  or  the  payment  thereof,  the  bishop  o)r  ordinary,  on  complaint  to 
<  him  made,  should  summarily  hear  and  determine  the  same;  and  in 

*  case  of  neglect  or  refusal  to  pay  such  stipend  or  allowance,  might 
'  sequester  the  profits  of  such  btMiefice  for  and  until  the  payment 

*  thereof :  And  whereas  in  many  places  the  provision  made  in  and  hf 
>  the  said  statutcfor  the  support  and  nNunteuaaoe  of  such  curate  is 
^  now  become  insufficient,'  &c. — It  then  proceeds  with  its  enact- 
xnciH  to  enable  the  bihhop  to  grant  set  en  ty  ..five,  pounds  per  annum 
(instead  of  50)  over  and  •besides,  on  livings  wliene  the  rector  or  vicar 
doos  not  personally  iL^sidi:  four  months  in  the  >«arat  least,  the  nae 
of  the  rectorial  or  vicarage  houses  &a  Here,  then,  I  trast^  I  hav« 
distincOy  iiliewn  th4t  1  am  introducing  no  new  pnineipie^  no  tnao- 
ration^  but  am  only  applying  a  known,  aia  ancient  and  rccog^iixed 
principle,  inUie  maoiicr  in  which  the  altered  id rcaa»sjkanees  o(  ike 
time9  require* 

It  ba!»  indeed  been  said  that  my  bill  dilTers  maleriaUy  in  princifile 
from  the  aets  to  wMch  I  have- just  referred,  l)i:causethe  bishop  is.  in 
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diose  Acts,  specially  directed  '^  to  have  regard  to  the  ^^greatnesi 
of  the  Cure."  But,  in  the  first  place,  I  answer,  It  is  not  only  ia 
the  statute  of  Anae  that  these  words  occur ;  they  are  not  repeated 
in  the  36  Geo*  III ;  and,  if  they  were  found  in  the  aboTe  Acts. 
thej'  cottid  not,  according  to  my  view  of  the  subject,  have  any 
place  in  this  measure, — because  the  sum  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  per  annum,  is  in  this  measure  assumed  to  be  the  minimum  of 
salary  which  a  Curate  should  enjoy,  wherever  the  value  of  the 
Cure  is  sufficient  to  afford  such  an  allowance.  It  is  assumed  that 
he  should,  in  all  cases,  however  trilling  might  be  the  amount  of 
duty,  have  such  sum  secured  to  him,  not  merely  as  the  price  of  re. 
muueration  fbr  his  labour,  but  as  the  means  of  decent  maintenance. 
Thegreatness  of  the  Cure  therefore,  might  indeed,  upon  that  prin«» 
^iple,  make  a  larger  salary  reasonable ;  but  the  smallness  of  it  could 
never  make  a  Jess  salary  proper,  where  one  to  that  amount  could 
be  procured. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  discretion  of  the  B&hops,  I  will 
lairly  own,  that  I  would  much  rather  have  made  It  imperative  upon 
them,  in  all  cases,  to  grant  the  one^fifth  ef  U^  income  of  the  Bene, 
fice  (not  exceeding  250/.)  than  have  \^\i  them  any  discretion  upon 
this  point  at  all :  I  think  it  would  have  been  more  to  their  own 
ease,  as  well  as  more  to  the  bendit  of  the  Church  in  all  its  ranks, 
and  in  all  its  interests.  But,  whatever  objection  there  may  be  to  this 
discretionary  power,  I  feel  confident  that  it  is  an  objection  which 
should  be  urgeid,  as  it  will  certainly  be  felt  more  by  the  Curates 
than  by  the  Rectors  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  this  power  can  only  ope- 
rate in  diminishing  the  salary  below  the  allowance  which  the  iaw 
prescribes,  and  never  in  extending  it.  It  cannot,  therefore*  be 
oppressively  exercised  as  against  the  Rector ;  and  to  judge  ixom 
the  sparing  way  in  which,  if  I  am  not  misinformed,  most  of  the 
Bishops  exercise  the  discretionary  power  already  vested  in  them 
under  the  36th  of  Geo.  III.,  the  fear  is,  that  the  Curates  will  have 
much  more  reason  to  complain  than  the  Rectors  that  any  such  dis. 
crction  continoes  to  exist.  But,  notwithstanding  this  impression, 
I  could  not  venture  to  omit  it ;  for  much  as  this  discretion  may  now 
be  objected  to,  I  am  persuaded,  if  itJiad  not  been  introduced,  that 
the  Bill  would,  on  that  account,  have  had  to  encounter  a  much 
greater  opposition  ;  and  I  have  therefore  resorted  to  it,  not  as  what 
1  thought  most  preferable,  bnt  what  I  thought  most  attainable. 

As  to  the  charge.  That  the  measure  originates  in  a  dark  and  mys. 
terious  design  of  hostility  against  tbe  Establishment — that  it  aims  at 
destroying  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Cha- 
racter,— and  at  driving  from  the  profession  all  men  of  independent 
and  liberal  minds, — it  really  appears  to  me  to  be  so  extravagant  as 
no^t  tp  deserve  a  serious  answer.     If,  indeed,  it  does  originate  in 

afpe:«oix,  antuac*  acv.  vol.  xxxi.      I  i 
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fsch  m  dflttgn,  it  miutbe  ecmfeswd  that  it  is  rery  dark,  and  Yery 
Biysteriotts,  and  Tery  well  disguised  ;  at  least,  it  far  surpasses  any 
power  of  mine  to  understand  or  detect  it  Its  hostility  against  tho 
Establishment  Is  manifested  by  its  deference  to  Episcopal  Autliority^ 
which,  according  to  the  opponents  arguments,  it  enlarges  and  con. 
inns/  It  seeks  to  destroy  the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  Ec 
desistical  Character,  by  endeavouring  to  rescue  the  oficiating 
Ministers  throughout  the  country  from  indigence  and  eontempt ; 
•—  and  it  aims  at  driving  every  man  of  liberal  mind  from  the  pro- 
fession, by  requiring  that  the  person,  for  instance,  who  recdves  aa 
annual  payment  of  2000  /.  for  the  performance  of  certuu  duties 
(which  he  neglects)  shall  be  obligod  to  pay  250  /.  to  the  Curate, 
who  performs  them  in  his  stead,  and  shall  be  contented  himself  wiA 
the  remaining'  1,750/.  for  doing  nothing.  The  liberality  of  mind 
which  will  be  revolted  by  such  an  obligation,  may,  I  should  coir, 
cetve,  be  driven  from  the  Church  without  any  loss  to  that  pro. 
fesBion. 

I  have  now  gone  through  all  the  leading  objections  which  f 
have  heard  urged  against  the  Bill :  there  may  be  others  of  a  minor 
nature,  ta  some  of  the  details  of  which  I  have  not  here  adverted  ; 
but  I  do  not  believe  there  are  any  which  are  not,  if  they  should 
really  be  felt  as  objections,  capable  of  being  obviated  by  suck 
amendments  as  might  be  admitted,  without  any  departure  from 
the  principle  of  the  Bill  itself ;  —  and  I  cannot  conclude  without 
eipressing  a  hope  that,  if  any  such  occur  to  you,  you  will  have 
the  goodness  to  suggest  them. 

The  application  of  this  measure  to  Ireland,  is  reserved  for  a 
separate  Bill. 

I  am, 

my  daar  Sir, 

very  sincerely, 

yourSy 

Sf.  PsSCBTAIr. 
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,     MISCELLANIES. 

THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  QUESTION 
AND  DR.  MILNER. 


WE  have  pledged  ourselros  to  iratch  all  the  moFements  of  this 
doughty  Doctor  of  the  Church  of  Rome  iFigilantly  and  closely ; 
aad  if  we  suffer  a»y  thing  of  his  to  escape  us,  our  readers  must  ira« 
pute  the  omission  to  oversight  and  not  to  design.  We  know  with 
^hit  kind  of  a  Champion  we  have  entered  the  lists  ;  we  are  aware 
that,  with  Gentlemen  of  his  cloth  and  faith,  we  are  to  expect  nei. 
.  ther  fairness,  candour,  nor  quarter.  All  the  arts  of  Xhe  JesuitQ, 
we  are  persuaded,  will  be  exerted  against  us,  and  no  pains,  labour, 
nor  persereraoce,  will,  we  are  sensible,  be  spared  to  subdae.  us. — > 
We  trust,  howerer,  that,  among  the  honest  and  able  members  of  the 
Establishment  (and  some  such,  thank  Hearen,  there  still  are,uot« 
withstanding  the  desertion  of  my  Lord  of  Norwich)  we  shall  find 
•ctire  Coadjutors,  who  will  draw  their |7f;t^  in  the  same  cause  for 
which  their  forefathers  bled  and  burnt. 

Dr.  Milner,  though  he  has  attacked  our  strictures  in  the  notable 
production  of  his  polite  Friend,  the  member  of  the  Ceremonies  to 
the  party,  and  Jesuit  like,  has  made  us  say  what  we  never  did  «ay, 
yet  has  deemed  it  prudent  to  enter  upon  a  similar  Analysis  of  our 
AnimadTersions  on  the  pretty  miracle  of  Dr.  Winifred,  which 
would  really  have  done  honour  to  the  middle  ages.  We  shall  now 
lay  before  our  readers  aLctter  of  the  Doctor's,  which  appeared  in  the 
Dublin  Jounutl  In  November  last,  and  some  Answers  which  it  ex- 
torted  from  a  Protestant  writer,  who  has,  with  considerable 
ingenuity  and  acutcness,  detected  his  falsities,  exposed  his  misrapre. 
seatations,  and  chastised  his  presumption. 

MR.  £DIT0R, 

It  was  not  till  within  these  four  days  that  I  met  with  your  paper 
of  Oct.  15th  and  17th.  Observing  in  these,  and  in  some  other  pe« 
riodical  publications,  the  manner  in  which  my  name  is  introduced, 
for  the  purpose  of  aspersing  some  of  the  most  distinguished  and 
honourable  charactAirs  in  the  Uuited  Parliameat^  as  if  they  had  pf o« 
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poSL-d  a  plan  for  a  certain  restricUHl  interference  of  the  Crown  ixr 
the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  IVcisUes  of  Ireland,  without  any 
warrant  for  this  purpose ;  and  tliat  my  sentiments  on  this  subject, 
expressed  on  one  occasion,  are  quoted  in  opposition  to  those  which 
I  have  expressed  on  another  occasion, — 1  think  mjsclf  called  uponr 
to  Tindicatc  thoite  personages,  and  to  do  justice  to  myself  before  the 
public  ;  which^  with  your  permission,  1  will  attempt  in  your  Paper. 
The  Public  will  not  be  averse  from  hearing  me  upon  a  subject  on 
which  it  has  repeatedly  called  for  information. 

Some  few  days  bi*fure  the  dlHcnssiou  took  place  in  Parliament 
upon  the  Cathotic  Petition,  1  was  summoned  to  wait  upon  some  o€ 
the  leading  Members, — and  was  interrogated  by  them,  in  quaiity  of 
Agent  to  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  as  to  the  mode  of  filling  up  va* 
GWiries  in  their  Body, — ^and  as  to  the  means  of  obtaining  an  addi> 
tional  pledge,  which,  in  the  then  existing  state  of  Knrope,  was 
deemed  requisite  that  none  but  men  of  the  most  approved  loyalty 
and  peaceable  conduct  should  bi*  chosen  for  this  purpose.  My  an* 
flwer,  in  the  diflerent  communications  I  had  upon  this  subject,  was 
to  the  following  effect : — That  I  had  no  ^p(^i1ic  instructions  on 
this  subject  from,  my  Constituent^^, — ^and  that  there  was  do  time^ 
previously  to  the  approaching  debate,  for  obtaining  any  instructions' 
from  Ireland  : — That  I  knew  full  well  the  Catholic  Bishop  could 
noCgire  tfr  his  Majesty, — nor  he,  as  Head  of  the  Lstablishtnl  Church, 
feceive,  a  Right  of  Patronac^e,  or  any  other  poriUce  j^nccr  in  this 
concern,  as  this  would  be  an  incofUcsiable  piedge  and  ad  ofmuiumL 
Religious  Communion  :-c-ncvertlielesh,  tliat  i  had  very  good  reasoa 
to  believe  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  would  not  be  averse, 
under  certain  circumsiancei^  aud  as  part  of  a  general  arrangement^ 
from  conceding  to  the  Crown  a  certain  negative  power y  or  veto-^ 
such  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  all'onl  the  desired  Pledge, — provided 
alwiys  that  this  power  were  limited  within  the  bounds  nec4?^sary 
for  the  safety,  as  well  as  for  the  h)d<>{)endi;n('y  of  our  Chnrch, — viA. 
in  such  manner  as  to  previtnt  the  ncgaUve.  ptttcer  ivom  becoming  a 
potitivepoiccr^  and  from  beini(  ochcrv*  isc  ubuied,.  for  the  oppression^ 
corruption,  or  detriment  of  our  ilcJi^iou. 

Whoever  duly  weighs  this  stattnient,  sees  that  onr  Parliamentary 
Advocates  were  warranted  in  i\vki  declarationt>  which  they  made  nt 
Parliament,  to  the  extent  and  in  ike  manner  here  net  dwsn  ;  and.it 
is  my  duty  thus  publicly  to  avow  the  share  which  I  took  in  the 
warrant  under  which  they  spoke  of  the  presumed  disposition  of  the 
Irish  Prelates  to  mnk  e  Mm  dc&ired  conclusions.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  will  see  I  did  not  hold  out  any,  the  most  distant,  prospect  of 
these  Prelates  yielding  to  the  Crown  any  degree  of  ecc^cio-vf^co/ ^fi« 
premacy^  or  actual  jwicer^  drtrct  or  indirect^  over  the  Catholic 
Church  of  Ireland. .  In  sh<>rt,  he  w  ill  act|uit  the  Honourable  and 
Noble  Personages  alluded  to  of  the  foul  fraud  imputed  to  them  by 
their  Political  Adversari(*s  ;  and  he  will  acquitone  ulso  of  tfaehi- 
luusistencies  with  which  i  have  be^  charged  in  the  Newspi^ers^ 
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with  retpect  to  my  declarations  and  writings  on  different  occa* 
sions. 

II.  In  a  matter  of  so  much  importance  to  many  respectable  per* 
!ions,  as  well  as  to  m>self,  and  which  is  likely  to  undergo  much 
discussion  at  the  approaching  meeting  of  Parliament,  I  shall  ba 
feadily  excused  by  the  Public  for  laying  before  it,  distinctly  and 
fnliy,  the  Plan  which  I  endeavoured  to  gife  a  general  idea  of  to  the 
JVIembers  of  Parliament  with  whom  i  communicated,  as  being  unex- 
ceptionable, in  my  own  private  opinion,  and  as  being  likely  to 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland.  We 
cannot  then,  as  I  hare  beforo  mentioned,  admit  of  any  direct  power 
in  the  Crowp  over  the  appointment  of  our  Bishops,  or  the  other 
i:oncerns  of  our  religion, — because  this  would  be  to  acknowledge 
'the  Royal  Ecclesiastical  Supremacy,  which  if  we  could  reconcile  to 
our  consciences,  we  might  sj>are  oar  parliamentary  friends  an  in- 
finite deal  of  trouble,  by  taking  the  oath  provided  for  this  purpose. 
Jn  fact,  this  would  be  a  formal  renunciation  of  the  tenets  of  our 
religion.  Nor  can  we  conscientiously  yield  to  the  Crown  an  effi- 
deni  indirect  power  in  these  matters,  because  this  would  be  to 
abandon  its  safety  ;  for  who  does  not  see  that  in  such  a  state  of 
things  as  the  present,  when  the  Minister  has  equivalently  declared 
it  to  be  his  duty  to  do  all  the  mischief  he  can  to  our  religion  ;  and 
his  noble  relative  has  pronounced  that  our  hierarchy  must  necessarily 
be  destroyed  ;  and  when  the  most  violent  enemy  of  our  Church  in 
.existence  has  been  apt>ointed  a  Privy  Counsellor,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  regulating  the  concerns  of  religion — who,  I  say,  does 
not  see  that  if  the  Crown  possessed  an  ellicient,  though  indirect 
power,  in  the  appointment  of  our  Prelates,  we  should,  on  every 
vacancy,  have  the  most  heterodox  orimmoral  ecclesiastic  profes^. 
ing  our  communion,  palmed  upon  us  for  the  purpose  of  betraying 
or  of  disgracing  us ! — ^Still,  in  jpy  opinion,  a  negative  power  or 
yetOy  under  due  restrictions,  may  be  granted,  sufiicient  to  satisfv 
aH^he  fair  claims  of  the  state;  and  which  will  not  expose  our  Church 
to  danger  under  the-^iost  hostile  Ministers. 

The  mode  of  filling  up  the  vacant  Catliollc  Sees  in  Ireland  is  the 
following : — Upon  the  demise  of  a  Bishop,  the  oiEciating  Clergy, 
or  the  Chapter  of  thodiocesft,  ipect,  and  choose  thi'ce  Clergymen, 
Dignusy  Dignior^  and  Dignmimus^  whose  names  they  send  up  by 
what  is  called  a  Postulation  to  the  Metropolitan  of  the  Province  in 
which  the  Diocese  is  situated.  Upon  this  he  calls  his  survivipg 
euffragan  Bishops  to  meet  him  ii|  Synod,  where  the  postulation  is 
cither  approved  of  or  amended  as  they,  in  their  wisdom,  think 
best.  Application  is  then  made  to  the  Chief  Pastor  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  for  those  spiritual  faculties  in  favour  of  the  candidates 
most  approved  of ;  which  we  deem  necessary  for  tl^e  continuation 
of  a  Divine  Mission  from  the  Apostles  down  to  the  Bishop  elect. 
Now  this  mode  of  appointing  Bishops,  incoutestably  approaches 
T^ever  tp  th^t  which  prevailed  in  the  Primitive  Church  duting  her 
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goldra  ages,  than  any  other  which  has  sinoe  been  adopted  in  tbii 
different  ages  and  countries  of  Christianity^  as  is  well  known  to 
learned  men,  who  arc  versed  in  the  ancient  canons  ^nd  the  writings 
of  the  Fathers,  particularly  of  St.  Cyprian  ;  and  as  the  unlearned 
may  soon  convince  themselves   by  consulting  the  Ecclesiastical 
History  of  F'leury.     In  a  word,  it  is  inn)racti cable  in  the  existing 
circumstances  to  take  from  the  Catholic  Prelates  of'  Ireland  the 
actual  power  which  they  possess  over  llic  uonimati^n  of  their  future 
colleagues.     Nevertholesb,  loyal  as  they  aie  in  their  principles  and 
conduct,  and  bound  as  they  are  by  their  duty,  their  oaths,  and 
their  recent  unanimous  resolution  in  (heir   Assembly  of  Sept.  14 
and  15,   *'  to  adhere  to  their  former  rule  of  nominating  no  persona 
to  the  episcopal  rank  but  men  of  the  most  approved  loyalty  and 
peaceable  conduct,"  there  is  neither  law  nor  reason  (should  a  pro- 
per arrangement  for  this   purpose  be  settled)  against  their  taking 
information  of  the  subject  of  the  candidate's  loyalty,  and  even 
binding  themselrcs  to  take  such  information,  from  the  quarter  which 
is  best  qualified  and  authorized  to  pronounce  upon  this  subject, — 
I  mean  his  Majesty's  (lovernmmt,    whether  this  Governmcjit  be 
friendly  or  hostile  to  them.     For  example,  Were  I  a  Catholic  Bi- 
shop or  Metropo'ttan  of  Ireland,  and  were  I  deliberating  about  the 
merits  of  a  cectain  candidate  fur  episcopacy  ;  as  I  would  take  in. 
formation  from  his  fellow-students  concerning  his  talents  and  leam- 
1112^ — ^from  his  fellow-cler|;ymen  concerning  liis  orthodoxy, — ^from 
his  parishioners  concerning  his  morals, — so  I  should  have  no  difficulty 
of  referring  th'j  question  concerning  his  loyalty  and  civil  princi- 
pl«  to  th«  King's  repreM-ntative.     If,  after  a  space  of  time  to  be 
fixed  u^on,  sappose  a  fortnight  or  a  month,  for  the  pi^rpose  of 
making  due  enquiri;»s,   I  were  informed  by  the'  Secretary  of  the 
Castle  that  the  result  of  them  was  unfavourable  to  the  character  of 
tile  candidate  Di^niraimus.  a?  a  subject  or  a  citizen,  I  should  expect 
that  some  discussion  ^ouid  take  place,  in  order  that  a  meritorioos 
character  might  not  bi'  mined  by  groundless  calumny  or  malicious 
whispering.     In  cose,  however.  Government  persisted  in  its  ob- 
jections, I  should  then,  after  consulting  with  my  brethren,  and 
bein^  authorized  by    them,    present  the  name  of  the  candidate 
Dignior.     Should  he  also  be  rejected  on  the  score  of  disloyalty, 
after  some  enquiry  into  lh<»  grounds  of  the  spt  cific  charges  against 
him,  I  should  of  course,  with  the  same  formalities,  offer  the  name 
of  the  remaining  candidate  Dfgnus,     In  case  all  the  three  candidates 
were  thus  n^jected,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Metropolitan  to 
give  notice  of  the  cLreu instance  to  the  Chapter  or  Clergy  of  the 
Tacant  see,  who,  in  consequence,  would  be  necessitated  to  meet 
a^ain,  in  order  to  make  a  fresh  postulation,  as  the  Bishops  of  the 
province  would  be  obligi^  to  assemble,  in  order  to  decide  opon  it. 

From  the  simple  exposure  of  this  plan,  as  accompanied  with  the 
prer(>d(ng  statements,  the  nature  of  the  restrictions  upon  the  iWo, 
^*hich  would  be  necessary  for  the  security  of  our  Church,  clearljr 
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present  ihemseWes.  Firtt,  It  is  requisite  that  the  exerctte  of  it 
should  be  coafincd  within  certain,  suid  those  narrow  bounds,  be* 
cause  Ifo  process  which  I  have  described  is  itself  tedious ;  because 
the  numfo^  of  Glerg}'mcn  in  each  diocese,  who  are  eminently  qua- 
lified, in  every  respect,  to  preside  over  their  brethren^  cannot  be 
•apposed  very  great;  .and,  chiefly,  because  it  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  guard agdnst  the  admission  of  a  virttmi posiiwe potser^ 
under  tl»e  name  of  a  negaUve  power ^  and  against  the  intrigues  and 
corruption  consequent  to  it.  For  example :  If  a  hostile  Mtnistsfy 
after  putting  theveio  upon  A^  B,  and  C,  could  continue  it  down 
to  X  and  1, — ^he  might  force  us  to  accept  of  his  favourite  2,  whom 
we  may  suppose  to  be  the  very  tail  and  disgrace  of  his  doth.  Or 
(what  would  happen  even  under  a  friendly  Minister)  if  the  Crown 
had  an  unUmiied  vetoy  in  point  of  number  of  times,  whenever  a 
Catholic  See  became  vacant,  twenty  Noblemen  or  Gentlemen,  to 
aidswer  their  own  Parliamentary  purposes,  would  hurry  up  to  the 
Castle,  and  would  insist  their  respective  dependent  Priest  should  be 
appointed  ;  for  which  purpose  they  would  inform  the  Lord  Lieute- 
nant that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than  to  make  use  of  the  veto 
with  respect  to  every  other  candidate.  For  a  similar  reason,  no 
three  candidates,  or  even  two  candidates,  should  be  presented  to. 
getber, — ^because  this  would  be  to  open  to  the  Crown  a  certain  de* 
gree  of  poiiiioe  power^  and  to  open  a  field  for  intrigue  with  respect 
to  those  individuals.  Lastly,  It  would  be  necessary  to  stipulate, 
that  the  only  ground  for  the  exercise  of  the  veto  should  be  the  pre.* 
sumed  Disloyalty  or  Sedition  of  the  Candidate^  in  practice  or  in 
•principle. 

Such,  Mr.  Editor,  is  the  nature  of  that  limited  veto  which  I 
endeavoured  to  give  an- idea  of  (though  perhaps  not  quite  so  clearly 
and  in  detail  as  at  present)  to  the  Members  of  Parliament  with 
whom  I  conversed,  previously  to  the  Catholic  Debate,  and  which 
I  represented  as  calculated  to  obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Catholic 
Bishops  of  I  reland.  There  arc  some  copies  of  a  short  printed  paper, 
composed  by  me,  and  dated  May  ^6,  1  »08,  in  the  hands  of  different 
Gentlemen,  which  will  shew  I  have  not  materially  varied,  in  the 
present  exposition,  from  that  which  I  made  at  the  period  of  the 
Debates.  Some.of  the  personages,  it  is  very  possible,  whom  I  then 
had  the  honour  of  communicating  with,  may  not  have  fully  com« 
prehended  my  meaning ;  and,  I  have  reason  to  suppose,  the  con- 
ces;sions,  as  they  are  stated  in  this  exposure,  fall  short  of  theldea 
which  the  Public  formed  of  them  as  they  were  first  laid  down ; — ^still 
I  am  of  opinion  they  are  calculated  to  afl'ord  an  additional  Pledge  of 
Loyalty  and  Peaceableness  of  our  Prelates,  and  to  produce  a  good 
understanding  and  mutual  confidence  between  them  and  the  Govern* 
ment  of  the  Country. 

III.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  that  the  prelates  in  question,  in 
their  late  assembly  held  in  Dublin,  September  14  and  15,  have  de* 
dared  that  it  is  ^^  Inexpedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  present 
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ifscipliBe  whh  respect  to  tlie  mode  of  iMminatiiig  C^atiuilic  pic* 
kites/*  Bfit  I  must  observe,  in  jastice  to  myself,  tint  liie  iBOit 
dittinKnished  amongst  them  for  tiiesitaations  which  they:  hold,  Imto 
atowod  tone,  and  I  am  sure  are  prepared  to  arowagmn^'i^^^That 
1  had  reason  to  expect  ihtty  would  sanctioa  the  Imuted  refto?"— and 
i  must  obserre  hi  justice  to  them,  bj  way  of  obmting  the  tnaplckHi 
fud  obloquy  to  which  they  are  now  exposed,  that,  to  my  certain 
kaowicdge^  they  nor  any  of  them  hare  ercr  been  tampcved  with  by 
Miniitry  or  by  any  other  persons,  to  disgraoe  their  pariiamentary 
advocates ;  much  less  that  they  or  any  of  them  are  actuated  by 
tiioio  faetioos  motires  which  there  is  too  much  reason  to  Impute 
tO'some  of  their  ooantrymen  who  are  the  most  averse  from  the  con^ 
eession  of  the  veto^  or,  indeed  by  any  other  motif  es  than  a  regard 
iow  the  security  of  their  religion,  as  they  understand  them*  Lastly, 
i  obserrey  tiioogh  tiiere  is  l^dly  need  of  obsenring  it,  tiiat  the  very 
term  ^'  htxpedient^^^  a» contradistinguished  from  itpBSiibU  and  imu 
iaafuij  shews  that  the  flesolution  in  question  does  not  contain  any 
irrevocable  doctrine  or  immutable  discipline  of  their  Church.  And 
the  explanations  on  this  subject  by  the  titular  ^  Primate^  Dr; 
^^'Oeilly,  in  his  official  letter  to  Lord  Southwell  and  Sir  Edwai4 
Bellew,  lately  published  in  most  of  the  newspapers,  diatindlT 
EtBCtes^  that  he  is  certain  his  fellow^prelates  entertained  no  such 

'  meaning  of  the  term  in  forming  their  resolution;  and  that,  in  his 
mind)  it  refers  only  to  existing  cirutwHtances,    Now  drcnmstaoeei 

.  imty  obviously  vary,  and  would  thereby  alter  the  inexpediency  on 
which  the  rcsolation  itself  was  formed. 

It  is  not  for  me,  Sir,  to  pronounce  upon  the  Resolutions  oC  a 
numerous  Prelacy,  who  have  honoured  mc  with  their  commission, 
when  deciding  upon  a  question  which  they  consider  as  exclusively 
regarding  the  Catholic  Episcopacy  of  their  island  ;  but  as  diey  have 
incurred  a  great  deal  of  public  censure,  and  are  liable,  in  the  courrc 
of  two  months,  to  incur  a  great  deal  more,  it  is  an  act  of  justice  to 
them  to  state  such  motives  of  their  determination  as  I  have  occa« 
sionally  collected  from  their  conversation.     This  is  a  subject  also 

-  Mpovk  which  the  public  has  repeatedly  called  for  information.  The 
following  then  is  the  substance  of  tlie  language  which  }  have  at  dif<* 
ferent  times  heard  amongst  them  :-^ 

^  ^  Why  are  wo  Catholics,  of  all  descriptions  of  subjects,  not  conu 
mmiirating  with  the  Established  Church,  called  upon  to  admit  of 

•an  mterference  on  the  part  of  Government  in  the  election  of  our 
Chief  Pastors  ?  Government  does  not  ask  to  interfere  in  the  ap* 
pointment  of  Presbyterian  Moderators,  Elders  or  Deacons,  nor  in 
that  of  Moravian  or  Wesleyan  Bishops,  nor  in  titat  of  the  AnHno« 
mian  Methodistical  ProacheVs,  nor  in  that  of  the  Jewish  Priests  and 
Lictors,  some  of  whom,  for  reasons  which  we  can  assign,  stand 
more  in  need  of  additional  bonds  upon  them  than  we  do.  If  it  bo 
said,  that  we  possess  influence  over  our  people,  —  do  not  all  the 
above-mentioned  Ministers  of  Religion  possess  inflncn<»  over  thtsr 
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ropRtive  flocks  in  conmoii  wiiHi^ourftelTes  ?  If  cm  tins  preciM 
aocouot  tlMB  King  ongiil  to  appoint  our  Bishops,  then  he  oufkt  m 
fortiori  to  appiat  the  Grand  Master,  and  the  other  Masters  of  the 
Fw9t  Masons,  and  the  Direeters  of  the  East  India  Company,  and 
cf  the  Bank,  &t.  In  short,  the  Constitution  ought  to  be  distroyei^ 
nad  a  pure  Despotism  established  in  its  place.'* 

^ '  We  are  told  that  the  Crown  wishes  to'  hsre  the  power  of  a  vetm 
in  the  appointment  of  our  Pivdates.  Now  the  Crown  actuallj 
possesses  this  power  at  present ;  since  wc,  its  sworn  snhjects,  aae 
bonnd  in  daty  and  by  onr  oaths,  aad  by  a  new  reeolntion  whick 
we  have  just  passed,  to  ^^nomhiate  no  pei^pns  to  the  Epbcopaojr 
tmt  men,  of  unirapeachai>le  loyalty  and  peaceaUenett ;  and  to  ahew 
that  we  are  bett«r  judges  in  this  matter  than  Govenuneat  itsdf  It, 
we  affirm,  that  the  only  indifidual  of  onr  body  during  the  spaee  af 
thirty  years,tthat  is  sinee  we  have  been  known  to  the  pnblic,  vpoii 
the  first  relaxation  of  the  penat  laws,  wlioie  coiidnct  iias  been  im^ 
peached  npon  this  liead,  is  als«>  the  only  indiVidnal  who  was  ap» 
pointed  at  the  recomm^tdatton  of  Government,  namely  of  a  Mi- 
nister of  high  rank  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  his  Ms^ty's  Couiw 
cils.  But  what  is  most  to  the  purpose,  we  have  proyed  our  Royalty 
in  tiie  most  critical  moments  of  pnblic  danger,  wlien  lu$stile  fleets 
and  armies  have  been  upon  our  coasts,  and  when  rebellion  has 
raged  among  our  deluded  people,  if  it  is  proved  that  any  other 
description  of  Clergy,  in  times  of  riot,  sedition,  or  rebellion  Jms 
exerted  themselrcs  more  zealously,  disinterestedly,  or  sm^eessfully 
than  we  bare  done,  we  are  content  to  be  snfoject  to  new  and  ex- 
clusive pledges  of  loyalty," 

^^Bnt  what  principally  afiects  us,  is  the  approheiRion  that  ad- 
vantage will  be  taken  of  us  in  any  new  convention  which  may  be 
prop<Med,  to  extort  a  great  deal  more  from  us  than  we  can  possibly 
grant,  even  to  save  our  lives.  We  think  we  perceive  a  disposition 
in  our  friends  to  raise  their  demands  ;  and  we  remember  the  fable  of 
the  Axe-head  which  applied  to  the  Forest  for  a  saplin  to  make  a 
handle  of ;  and  having  obtained  that,  laid  all  die. lofty  trees  pros- 
trate. There  is  the  greatest  reason  for  caution  on  our  part^  as 
we  have  so  often  been  deceived  by  men  in  power.  At  the  time  of 
the  Union,  in  particular,  what  solemn  and  magnificent  promises 
were  not  made  us,  particularly  by  a  Noble  Lord,  who  now  stands 
high  in  the  Ministry,  in  case  we  would  promote  it !  We  performed 
our  part  honestly  and  sucrcssfully  ;  but  what  is  become  of  the  pro- 
mises of  Government  ?  W  hat  language  does  it  now  hold  to  us  !'* 

*' And  why,  after  all,  should  we  commit  ourselves  upon  ques. 
tions  of  such  vital  importance  to  onr  religion,  by  making  cpnccs^* 
sions  to  the  Crown,  when  Hie  Crown  itself  does  not  call  for  these 
concessions,  but  tells  us  plainly  that  it  will  enter  into  no  nego- 
riation  whatever  with  ns, — and  when  the  best  recommendation  to 
its  favours  is  a  determined  opf^osition  to  us  !" 
.  ^'  Lastly,  We  find,  that  a  vast  Inajority  of  our  people  is  deddedly 
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igainst  tlM  concrssion^  insomucii  tlwt  we  shotild  lose  their  coafi« 
4a»ce  and  our  tniiucnce  OTcr  tkam^  iirere  we  at  present  to  nnctioii 
it*  Now,  it  cannot  be  t^  wish  of  our  Parliamentary  friends,  in^  of 
liHUStere  tiiemseives,  that  we  slioald  he  deprived  of  an  in^venoe 
-which  we  have  heretofore  emiHoyed  with  so  much  aacceu  for  the 
public  peaccr" 

Such,  Sir,  I  can  asxure  you,  is  the  substance  of  the  language 
which  I  have,  from  tim4»  to  time,  heard  from  one  or  other  of  th# 
Prelates  who  formed  the  resolution  so  much  objected  to.  If  it  u 
not  received  in  fuli  excnse,  I  think  it  will  be  acceptud  of  in  exteno* 
MioD  of  the  decisi<i^  by  those  persons  of  candour  who  expected,  m 
1  myself  most  certiiinly  did,  on^  of  a  diifcrent  tenor.  With  respect 
tm  the  last-mentioned  argument,  which  probably  will  be  considered 
a»  the  srvoogest  of  the  whoie,  I  must  remark,  that  the  fermeuC 
.  whichhas  prevailed  among  the  lower  and  middle  orders  of  the  peo|;»le 
•all  the  subject  of  the  veto,  was  excited  partly  by  inflamed  Report^ 
fiif  the  Parliamentary  Debates  in  tb'i  Newspapers,  which  represented 
the  concession  as  a  virtual  acknamUdgement  of  the  Kifig*»  Spin'iual 
Sapremac^'''-!iad^  partly  by  the  aianosuvres  of  a  powerful  party  ia 
Dabiia^  who  considered  the  measure  of  laying  the  foundation  ci  a 
ftttare  good  understanding  and  confidence  between  the  Catholic 
Clergy  and  Government,  as  an  etibrt  to  break  the  sceptre  of  that 
ftfvwer  which  they  claim  over  the  minds  of  the  Catholic  Public. — 
They  accordingly  revenged  themselves  upon  me,  though  only  a 
fUbovdinate  minister  in  the  business,  by  torrents  of  abuse,  which 
•  Aey  continued  to  pour  out  against  nic  in  the  Dublin  Eceniffg 
Herald,  during  tht^  months  of  August  and  September  last ; — and  at 
kngth  by  impeaching  me,  in  their  Parliament  of  PimHcOy  -as  a 
,*^ hired  Emissary  of  tlva  Minister  ;"  and  by  sentencing  me  to  be 
han^ped  and  burnt  in  effigy  !  J  trust,  however,  that  neither  hope 
nar  fear,  neither  bribery  nor  persecutioi^,  will  make  me  swerve, 
mmy  humhle  sphere,  from  the  proper  line  of  my  duty,  as  a  faiths 
M  Subject  and  an  orthodox  Catholic,  by  '*  giwng  to  Caesar  the 
.  Htingt  which  belong  to  Cwsar — and  to  God  the  things  hhich  belong 
to  God.'*  I  am,  dec. 

fVblverhamptony  Nov,  13.  180».  John  Milnea. 

The  PubKe  may  have  observed  that  we  have  very  cautiously 
avfided  eufering  into  the  merits  of  the  dibpute  subsisting  between 
the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland  and  the  Opposition  Liraders 
in  parliaments-^ ^  non  nobis  tantas  componere  Hies :" — which  body- 
has  dc'Cjived  or  luen  deceived,  we  do  not  enquire;  but  in  the  heat 
of  the  eniitroversy  (as  it  will  sometimes  happen)  things  have  es. 
raped  which  it  may  be  of  public  service  to  fix  and  record.  Amongst 
these  an  extraordinary  piece  of  casuistry,  published  by  the  Titular 
Roman  Catholic  Bishop  of  0>sory,  appears  to  be  deserving  high 
consideration  ;  this  Reverend  Person  had,  it  seems^  been  charged 
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bj  a  Roman  OathoJk  Geiitl4Hii»n  of  some  leadiog  in  Kilkennjy 
with  a  breach  of  promUe ;  to  which  charge  the  Prelate  has  repeated 
in  the  following  explanation ;  so  little  however,  to  the  sattsfactiom 
of  the  Gentleman  complaiping,  that  he  has  even  urged  this  very  ar«  - 
giiBient  as  an.  additional  ground  for  placing  In  the  power  of  the 
Crown  some  check  upon  the  appointmient  of  the  Bishops  of  Jiis  own 
communion.  How  far  he  may  be  justifi^  in  this  notion,  onr 
Readers  wilt  judge  ; — but  we  cannot  help  on  oar  part  apprehending 
that  the  doctrines  broached  by  his  licverence  are  precisely  those^ 
for  practising  which  the  Order  of  Jesuits  became  obnoxious. 

^^  An  Adrertisemeut  appeared  in  the  Leinsier  Joumnl  of  last 
Saturday  y  signed  ''  Geokge  Buy  an,"  in  whieh  i  aim  charged  witk 
tlic  breach  of  a  solemn  promise.  A  public  attack  of  this  kind  ne. 
ccssarily  calls  on  an.y  man  to  justify  his  condaet,  if  in  his  power. 
A  plain  narrative  of  facts,  as  they  happened,  and  an  explanation 
of  the  motives  on  which  1  acted,  will  complete  this  justification,  { 
hope,  in  the  eyes  of  any  impartial  man. 

1.  I  acknowledge  tbut  I  promined  to  some  Grentlemen  of  tbe 
Committee,  that  I  would  sign  these  Addresses  wheli  some  lines,  tf» 
which  I  objected,  should  be  expunged  ;  but  i  utterly  deny  having 
made  any  wlenin  promise,  if  by  a  solemn  promise  Mr.  Bryan  means 
any  thing  more  than  a  ^  serious  promise  ;'  for  nothing  in  actions^ 
expressions,  or  writing,  was  superadded  to  the  verbal  declaration 
I  made  of  signing  the  Addresi^t^  when  corrected. — The  nature  of 
the  case  did  not  at  all  require  a  solemn  pcomiiie  !  and  the  Gentlemen 
who  presented  these  addresses  to  me,  had  too  much  sagacity  and 
judgment,  to  alarm  my  suspicions  by  such  a  proposal ;  for  tha 
consequence  would  probably  be,  a  rejection  of  the  Addresses  on 
.  he  spot. 

IL  Some  days  elapsed  before  the  corrected  Addresses  were  again 
brought  to  me  to  be  signed.  In  this  interval,  many  of  th-!  Clergy 
,.  and  Laity  of  this  city  came  to  me,  and  remonstrated  against  my 
signing  iiie^e  Addresses.  They  urged,  that  these  Addresses  wero 
caJcuJatcd  to  pass  an  indirect  censure  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Pre« 
lates  in  Dublin,  and  to  diminish  the  respect  due  to  th^ir  late  Re- 
solutions  ;  that  they  were  preparatory  steptj  to  the  concession  of  a 
veto  to  the  Government,  in  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  Prelates 
of  Ireland,  and  that  a  general  dislike  and  disapprobation  of  these 
Addresses  prevailed  among  the  great  majority  of  the  Priests  and 
Catholic  Laity  of  the  city.  When  I  ascertained  the  last  fact,  I 
resolved  not  to  sign  the  Address<te  ;  and  was  at  the  same  time  per- 
suaded that  I  was  guilty  of  no  sin  or  crime  by  such  a  refusal. 

**  I  am  convinced  that  a  serious,  sincere,  and  voluntary  promise^ 
binds  a  man  who  makes  it,  under  the  pain  of  sin,  to  fulfil  it.  Bus 
I  am  likewise  convinced,  that  the  obligation  arising  from  a  pro- 
mise, ceases  in  the  following  cases  : — > 

^^  }.  If  a  man  promises  a  thing  impossible ; — for  no  man  can  lie 
bound  to  do  a  thing  impossible  to  be  done. 
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^^11.  If  a  xhad  promise*  to  do  any  tUng  snfv]  or  Qnfavrfal ; — 
for  no  pronbe,  thoogh  *  confir^ied  with  an  oath,  can  bind  a  man 
to  commit  sin. 

^^111.  Wfaen  a  person,  ir  whose  faronr  a  promise  is  made,  re« 
lea&e!)  tiite  promisr«r  from  the  promise  he  has  made. 

^^  IV.  When  a  man  promises  a  thing  pernicious  or  useless  to  the 
f«erson  in  whose  favour  the  promise  is  made. 

^^  V.  When;  before  the  promise  is  fnlfillcd,  the  circumstances  be- 
come so  changed,  that  the  person  promising,  had  he  foreseen  those 
circumstances,  Would  nercr  have  made  the  promise.  On  this 
ca9i>  1  rest  m?  justiftcation  ; —  for  had  I  foreseen  or  known  thatjny 
aigasng  these  Addresr^e^  would  produce  sach alarm  or  constemaflon, 
such  dislike  and  di^fapprobation  as  I  aftcTwards  found  they  would, 
in  the  minds  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Catholic  Priests  and  Laity 
of  this  city,  1  would  1^  no  means  have  consented  to  sign  them.  — 
!>t.  Thomas  says  ''  That  a  man  is  not  guilty  of  an  untruth  in  such  a 

*  case  ;*  ^  because,  when  he  promised,  he  intended  to  perform  his 
>  promise ;  »or  is  ho  unfaithful  to  bis  promise,  becanse  the  clrcum. 

*  stances  are  j:haoged  afterwardsp'  This  is  not  only  the  opinion  of  St. 
ThooKis,  but  is  also  the  oi)insof  of  all  the  Theologians  and  Canon^ 
ists  1  over  saw  or  read. 

Mhsnntfy  Nw.S^  1808.  *' James  Laxioax," 


LEITER  I. 

Mr.  Editor, — There  appeared  in  Tie  Mornii^  f/iroisft^  of  the 
TSth  of  November,  a  Letter  from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishop  Dr, 
Milner,  upon  the  subject  of  those  Declarations  which  were  made  ia 
the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  witU  regard  to  thcdisposiaoasof  the- 
Roman  Catliolics  of  Ireland  to  ailmit  of  his  Majesty's  73cio  in  the 
ifiiture  elections  of  their  Bishops,  This  Letter  is  B(^  curious,  as  weH 
as  interesting^  and  is  also  upon  so  important  a  subject,  that  I  cao^^ 
not  help  submiUiug  to  your  cousideration,  whether  you  Yould  not 
do  well  to  give  it  to  your  readers. 

The  letter  I  allude  to  becomes  ^Witionally  interesting  at  this 
time,  H  lirn  it  is  ro[)orted  that  the  Roman  Catholic  Petition  is  agaia 
"to  be  brought  forward  in  tlie  next  Session  of  Parliament ;  and  whco, 
therefore,  the  subject  of  these  declarations  must  necessarily  come 
tinder  discussion  ;  for  it  must  apjpear  a  i^ost  extraordinary  qt>^ 
^umstaiicv?,  that  though  these  declarations  were  made  ezpretsly  ia 
the  nam  J  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  and  under  the 
fciithority,  as  was  supposed  (and  as  was  asserted)  of  IJr.  Milner, 
their  accredited  Agent  and  Representative  ia  England,  y^  they  have 
keen  in  siibstanco  disclaimed,  and  most  publicly  and  authoritatively 
tf  savowcd  by  those  very  Bishops,  as  wcli  as  by  that  very  accredite4 
Agent  and  Representative  himself. 
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Those  Noftlemen  and  Gentlemen  who  gave  tho  Parliament  and 
f!ie  Public  to  believe  that  they  were  authorized  to  make  these  di*cla^ 
rations,  and  who  made  them  for  the  direct  and  express  purpose  of 
influencing  the  decision  of  Parliament  upon  a  great  National  Qucs. 
tjon,  musty  undoubtedly,  when  the  debates  upon  that  question  a^a 
renewed,  if  not  before,  feel  it  incumbent  upon  them  to  explain  the 
part  which  they  took  in  this  transaction;  and  the  public  will  bv 
curious  to  liear  whether  they  will  admit  to  Dr.  Milner,  That  they 
stated,  as  under  his  authority,  much  which  they  had  no  aulhoriiy 
to  state  ;  or  whether  they  will  contend  against  him,  That  he  «ow 
disclaims  the  authority  wiiicli  he  tiien  gave. 

That  the  public*were  imposed  upon  by  these  declarations^  to  be- 
lieve that  there  existed  a  temper  and  disposition  in  the  liomau  Ca* 
tbolic  Bishops,  which  unquestionably  does  not  now  exist,  these 
ean  be  no  doubt.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this  imposition,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult,  on  any  view  of  the  information  at  [iresent  before 
the  public,  to  decide.  If  Dr.  Milner's  account  is  to  be  relied  upoo^ 
the  facts  which,  are  to  be  collected  from  his  different  letters  (for  ho 
kas,  fortunately  for  the  public,  written  more  letters  than  oncupoa 
this  subject)  seem  to  be  these  : — ^That  he  certainly  had  some  com. 
munications  with  the  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen  alluded  to  :  th^t  oq 
these  occasions  he  gave  them  to  understand  the  extent  to  which  he 
conjectured  tlie  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  would  not^  be  un^ 
willing  to  concede :  that  he  expressly  told  them  he  had  noinstruc* 
tions  which  would  authorize  him  to  pledge  the  consent  of  thos^  Pre^ 
lates  ;  but  that,  somehow  or  other,  those  Noblemen  and  Gentle- 
men did  not'accurately  understand  him  (or  more  correctly^  that  they 
completely  and  fundamentally  misunderstood  him)  both  with  re- 
spect to  the  authority  which  he  had  to  act  for  the  Irish  Bishops,  an4. 
also  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposition  to  which  he  cort- 
jectured  they  might  be  disposed  to  accede  :  that  from  this  it  had 
followed,  that  these  Noblemon  and  Gentlemen  failed  indeed  in 
making  an  accurate  representation  of  what  they  did  notarcurately 
understand  ;  but  that  there  is  no  ground  whatever  for  impuliug  ti> 
any  one  of  the  parties  any  Ylisingcnuous  intpution  to  deceive  tlie 
public  or  one  another. 

If  this  shovfld  turn  out  to  be  the  real  state  of  the  cas,»,  no  sniali 
degree  of  blame  will  surely  still  attach  to  the  Noblemen  and  Gen- 
tlemen concerned  in  this  transaction  ;  for  before  they  consented  Ui 
act  as  the  Parliamentary  Spokesmen  fpr  the  Roman  Catholic 
Bishops,  it  certainly  became  them  to  be  well  assured  of  the  cre- 
dentials of  the  person  from  whom  they  derived  their  authority  ;  and 
also  that  the  proposal  Virhich  they  made,  was  indeed  that  which  they 
were  authorized  to  make  ;  and  tliat  they  did  from  carelessness,  or 
from  any  pther  cause  which  they  could  with  reasonable  precaution 
luve  obviated,  mislead  the  public  upon  so  important  a  subject. 
Sftch  precaution  was  so  obviously  their  duty,  that  whatever  re« 


tpeet  may. be  due  to  Dr.  Mihier's  authortty,  it  is  not  jnat  bj  Us 
ParliaiumiUrv  Friondi>  to  give  complete  credit  to  him,  witlioat  first 
l^aring  their  story  ;  cspocially  as  upon  one  of  the  two  points  on 
which  be  was  misundrrstood  (1  mean  his  instructions  from  Ireland) 
his  statement  would  It  ad  to  the  belief  that  he  was  so  'explicit,  that 
it  was  next  to  impossible  to  misunderstand  him  ;  whilst  upon  the 
€ihtr  (the  nature  and  extent  of  the  proposal  itself)  he  will  appear 
from  one  of  his  letters,  to  which  1  shaJI  refer,  to  haTe  been  fully 
prepared  to  expect  that  there  might  bd  some  intention  of  making 
aome  such  proposal  as  that  which  was  made  to  Parliament :  but  that 
he  had  so  rooti*d  and  conscientious  a  conviction  of  its  inadmissi. 
bility  and  unlawfulne>s,  that  he  had  come  up  to  London  on  pur- 
pose to  oppose  it,  if  it  should  be  brought  forward  ;  and  that  he 
would  hare  been  prepared,  if  necessary,  to  lay  down  his  life  in  re- 
fbting  it. — Now,  that  in  explaining  himself  upon  so  important  a 
pointy  upon  which  he  was  so  interested  and  anxious  to  avoid  being 
misunderstood,  he,  acute,  able,  and  intelligent  as  he  undoubtedly 
V,  should  have  liecn  so  unfortunate  as  to  have  explained  himself  in  a 
manner  which  led  four  such  intelligent  persons  as  Lord  Grenville, 
Mr.  Grattan,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  Mr.  Ponsonby,  not  only 
n6t  to  understand  him,  but  so  totally  to  misunderstand  him,  u»  to 
conceive  that  he  was  authorizing  them  to  make  the  very  proposition 
which  he  came  up  to  town  purposely  to  oppose, — is  a  tiling  passing 
strange  !  and  which  requires  no  little  stretch  of  confidence  to  be- 
lieve. At  all  events,  it  must  be  admitted  that  it  is  so  iroprobable, 
that  it  should  not  be  believed  on  any  authority,  to  the  prejudice  of 
these  four  Statesmen,  without  first  hearing  what  they  have  to  say 
upon  it. 

Under  these  circumstances.  Dr.  Milner  cannot  be  surprized  if, 
notwithstanding  his  stat'^ment,  the  public  should  hesitate  in  ascrib- 
ing^  the  ditfercnce  between  him  and  his  Parliamentary  Advocates 
to  mistake  alone. 

Whether  the  Roman  Catholics  and  their  advocates  have  dealt 
^ite  fairly  with  one  another,  may  indeed  be  doubted  (this,  how- 
ever, is  perhaps  rather  a  matter  for  them  to  settle  between  them- 
aclves)  ;  but  that  by  some  amon^^st  them,  if  not  by  all,  the  Public 
have  not  been  dealt  fairly  with,  does,*  in  the  face  of  the  transaction, 
appear  to  be  more  than  probable ;  and  it  will  be  established  beyond 
the  possibility  of  doubt,  in  this  and  some  future  letters,  which  if 
jon  think  the  subject  of  sufficient  importance  to  find  a  place  in 
yonr  Paper,  shall  be  addressed  to  yon. 

If  this  imposition  which  has  been  practlS(^d  upon  the  public,  had 
arisen  out  of  a  mere  mistake,  surely  the  perFons  who  unintentionally 
were  parties  to  it,  would  have  hastened  to  explain  it.  There  has 
been  abundant  opportunity  ;  and  i^cannot  bo  doubted  that  they 
owed  it  to  their  own  characters,  to  one  another,  and  to  the  public* 
|tf^  h^vc  at  owed  the  nustakc  without  delay,  and  tp  have  corrected 


it.  The  backwardness  which  has  been  manifested  in  bringing  for 
ward  any  explanation,  is  of  itself  a  circumstance  which  creates 
touch  suspicion  ;  and  the  explanation,  such  as  the  public  has  it 
from  Dr.  Milner,  if  not  at  contradiction  with  itself,  is  so  wholljr 
unsatisfactory 9  that  till  the  subject  is  more  cleared  up,  it  is  in. 
possible  not  to  suspect  some  of  the  parties  in  the  transaction  to 
kavc  been  guilty  of  very  unfair  and  disingenuous  condilct. 

ilow  far  the  charge  of  backwardness  in  bringing  forwaidanj 
explanation  is  well  founded,  will  best  appear  from  a  few  dates  and 
facts,  which  can  admit  of  no  doubt. 

The  declarations  were  first  made  in  the  House  of  Conmons  bjr 
Mr.  Grattan  and  Mr.  Ponsonby  on  the  95th  of  Miiy  ;  they  wem 
referred  to  and  repeated  by  Lord  (rrenrille  and  the  Duke  of  N«r«. 
folk  in  the  House  of  Lords  on  the  ^th ;  yet  the  declaration  of  ikt 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  disavowing  the  sentiments  which  their 
Parliamentary  advocates  had  imputed  to  them,  was  not  made  till 
near  four  months  afterwards,  viz.  about  the  16th  of  Septemfwr. 
In  the  beginning  of  September,  Dr.  Milner  refused  to  give  «rrjr«»* 
pianaNon^  in  the  manner  and  for  the  reasons  which  shaii  presentij 
be  stated  :  and  it  was  not  till  the  l^th  of  November  that  the  ex« 
planation  which  isvnow  under  consideration  was  obtained  from  hun. 
There  is,  however,  at  length,  some  explanation  obtained  Aroa 
him  ;  while  to  this  very  hour  the  other  parfies  to  this  transaction^ 
the  other  instruments  of  this  public  im position, — 1  mean  th^  Par. 
liamentary  proclaimers  of  these  declarations, — have  contentedlj 
left  the  public  in  ignorance  of  the  true  state  of  this  qnestton,  as 
far  as  they  are  concerned  in  it ;  they  have  made  no  attempt  to  ifis* 
abuse  the  public  confidence,  which  through  their  agency  has  been 
misled,  or  to  vindicate  the  part  which  they,  it  is  to  be  hoped  unio* 
tentjoually,  have  borne,  in  impressing  this  imposition  npon  the 
public  mind. 

How  is  all  this  to  be  accounted  for  ?  M  iist  there  not  be  s^omft. 
thing  extremely  inconvenient  in  exnlanation,  when  upon  Such-  a 
subject  it  has  been  delayed  so  long  ?  Or  can  it  be  supposed  that  M 
or  any  of  these  parties  conid  be  indiiiorent  to  the  state  of  public 
opinion  u(K>n  it,  or  insensible  of  the  importance  of  explaontion^ 
both  so  far  as  respects  the  interests  of  that  great  question,  on  which 
they  feel  so  much  anxiety,  and  so  far  as  respects  themselves  also^ 
whose  credit,  authority,  and  characters  are  involved  in  it  ? 

Dr.  Milner,  when  he  wrote  his  Fetter  for  the  Morning  Chromdt 
on  the  13tb  of  November  (the  day  of  its  date)  seems  to  havo 
written  under  the  impression  tliat  explanation  ^^as  ni^cessary  ;  and 
he  seems  desirous  upon  the  occasion  of  giving  this  account  at  4«st 
to  the  public,  of  rejferring  to  some  special  ctrcumsrance  which  hnd 
just  occurred,  and  which  might  appear  to  afibrd  a  reason  for  mak. 
ing  his  explanation  public  at  that  time,  Mithout  impeaching  th« 
propriety  of  the  conduct  which  had  been  held  by  himself  and  othefn 
in  withholding  itn  explanation  upon  the  subject  before.     4iaw  lac 
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kc  is  Successful  m  this  attempt,  and  how  far  Ac  explanation  itself 
is  satisfactory,  shall  be  the  subject  of  my  future  letters.-— I  am^Sir^ 
your  obedient  servant^  A.  B. 


LETTER  II 

In  pursuance  of  the  intention  announced  in  my  last  letter,  I  pro. 
ceed  to  resume  the;  cunsi deration  of  Dr.  Milaer's  iett<^  of  tiie  I3th 
of  November^  whicli  was  pubUthed  in  the  Morning  Ckronkk} 
but  as  no  small  degree  of  suspicion  attaches,  not  indeed  to  Dr. 
Milaer  alouo,  hut  generally  to  the  parties  concerned  in  the  sub* 
ject  of  that  letter,  from  the  manner  in  which  iJii^ty  have  delayed  to 
(pre  any  explauation  <^  their  conduct,  it  will  be  of  use,  previous  to 
an  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  explanation  itself,  to  en. 
deaTonr  to  see  how  far  Dr.  Milner's  former  silence  and  conduct 
npon  this  subject  are  consistent  with  the  motives  which  appear  to 
have  influenced  him  upon  the  present  occasion. 

His  motives  for  the  present  publication  are  best  collected  from 
his  own  words*  He  commences  lys  letter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
Morning  Chronicle  in  the  following  manner  : 

""^  It  was  not  till  within  these  four  days  tb&t  I  met  with  yo«r 
Chronicles  of  October  the  1 6th  and  17th  :  obsarring  in  these,  and 
some  other  periodical  publications,  the  manner  in  wliicfa  my  name 
is  introduced,  for  the  purpose  of  aspersing  some  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished and  honourable  charaoters  in  the  United  Parliament,  as 
if  they  had  proposed  a  plan  for  a  certain  restricted  interference  of 
the  Crown  in  the  nomination  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Ireland^ 
without  any  warrant  for  this  purpose ;  and  that  my  sentiments  on 
this  subject  expressed  on  one  occasion,  are  quoted  in  opposition  to 
those  which  I  have  expressed  on  another  occasion,*—!  think  my- 
felf  ralKni  upon  to  vindicate  those  personages,  and  to  do  justice  to 
myself  before  the  public  ;  which,  with  your  permission,  1  will  at* 
tempt  in  your  Chronicle.  The  Public  will  not  be  averse  from 
hearing  me  upon  a  subject  on  which  it  has  repeatedly  called  for  in- 
formation." 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  his  publishing  this  explanation  at 
that  time,  or  at  all,  arose  from  his  having  observed  two  passago 
in  the  Morning  Chronicle^  which  it  seems  had  escaped  his  notice -for 
near  a  month  after  the  greatest  part  of  the  Public,  and  especially  o( 
his  political  Friends,  the  readers  of  that  Paper,  must  have  been 
in  possession  of  them.  From  these  passages,  and  from  other  pub- 
lications, he  perceived  that  his  own  consistency  was  attacked,  and 
that  his  name  wasT  made  the  means  of  aspersing  his  most  distingaished 
ParliaAfHitary  Partizans ;  and  therefore,  within  four  days  froil 


«ieetinf  ^Uh  Ooe  -papers,;  ne  publisbes  from  Wolverhampton  thq 
explanation  of  wliat  really  passed  between  him  and  these  most  dls« 
tioguUhcdand  honourable  characters. 

If  these  passages  in  the  Morning  Chronicle  had  afforded  him  the 
first  intimation  of  the  anxious  curiosity  of  the  Public  upon  thii 
subject,  it  would  not  have  been  surpdzing  that  he  should  thus  havt 
liastened  to  gratifV  it.  But  he  tells  us,  in  the  very  passages  abovi 
quoted,  that  the  rublic  had  repeatedly  called  for  this  information. 
•The  anxiety,  especially  of  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  to  ob* 
.tain  it,  could  not  have  been  unknown  to  him  ;  the  declaration  of 
the  public  Synod  of  their  Prelates,  that  they  thought  it  inexpedient 
to  accede  to  any  alteration  in  the  mode  of  the  Epbcopal  appoint* 
ment,  must  have  been  known  to  him,  their  accredited  agent. 
Distinct  questions  had  been  put  to  him,  in  letters  published  in  the 
DubUn  Heraldy  under  the  signatures  of  Laicus  and  Scar^ldy  con« 
ceroing  his  late  communication  with  their  Parliamentary  Advo- 

.  cates  ; — ^but  to  these  questions  he  refused  to  answer  :  nay,  in  a 
letter  of  the  8th  of  September,  dated  from  Cork,  and  addressed  to 
the  £ditpr  of  the  Dubiin  Heraldy  he  declines  answering  these  en- 
quiries ;  because  he  thinks  it  would  be  indecorous  to  his  Parli^- 

,  mentary  Advocates  to  explain  these  points  without  their  consent* 
I  will  not,  however,  trust  myself  with  reporting  his  reasons,  ex* 

.  cept  in  his  own  words  ;  they  are  as  follow  : — 

<(  I  have  always  understood  that  it  is  highly  indecorous  to  com- 

.  mit  to  the  press  any  account  of  a  conversation  held  with  another 

.  Gentleman  concerning  business  of  importance,  without  the  re- 
Tision  or  consent  of  that  Gentleman.     Certain  it  is  that  I  ha?a 

.  lately  experienced  such  to  be  the  sense  of  the  higher  ranks  of  so* 

.  ciety,  in  an  instance  relative  to  the  matter  in  question  ;  now  it  ii 

.  not  in  my  power  to  communicate  with  all  the  illustrious  per* 
nonages  alluded  to  at  tlie  present  time;  and  I  have' great  doubt 
whe&er,  at  any  future  time,  1  could  obtafn  their  consent  to  the 

;  «}o8tred  publication.'^* 

.  It  seems,  therefore,  that  on  the  8th  of  September,  he  could  not 

.  .commit  to  the  press,  or,  in  other  words,  could  not  give  to  the 
imblic,  an  account  of  this  matter  ;  because  he  had  not  the  autho* 
rity  of  his  Parliamentary  Advocates  ;  and  that  it  would  be  indeco* 
jrous  to  do  so  without  their  leave,  and  withont  their  previous  re» 
Tision  of  the  account  which  he  was  to  give. 

What  are  we  to  conclude  then,  Mr.  Editor,  upon  our  receiviiig 
at  last  this  explanation  from  Dr.  Milner  ?  Has  he  been  guilty  of 
the  indecorum  of  publishing  it  without  the  consent,  and  without 
the  revision,  of  his  Parliainiaitary  Advocates  ?  Or  has  he  b^en 
fortunate  enough,  in  his  residence  at  Wolverhampton,  within  the 
ekort  period  of  those  four  days,  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of  his 

*  See  this  Letter  iu  the  Orthodox  Churchman's  Magazine  for 
October,  ^aken  from  the  Cork  Newspaper* 
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seeiiig  tbe  passages  m  the  A/oniM^  CibnoMJdSf  and  tiw  d^ 
letter,  to  procure  not  only  the '  consent  of  the  sereral  Noblemen 
iind  Gentlemen  with  whom  he  had  the  conTersation,  that  his  ac^ 
jpount  of  it  shonld  be  paUished,  but  alsd  their  reioitioH  of 
ihat  account :  a  consent  and  a  reTision  which,  it  mnst  be  reniem« 
]t>ered,  at  the  date  of  his  letter  from  Cork,  he  felt  it  to  be  necessarj 
previous  to  his  publication  ;  but  which,  he  said,  he  could  not  thai 
procure,  and  doubted  whether  he  ever  should  be  able  to  obtain. 

It  would  be  by  no  means  immaterial  to  ascertain  this  point,  if  it 
were  possible;  for  the  document  would  unquestionably  become 
infinitely  more  important  and  authentic,  if  we  were  at  liberty  to 
understand  that  it  was  given  to  the  public  witii  the  consent,  and 
after  the  revision  of  his  Parliamentary  Advocates.  It  would  then 
be  to  be  received,  and  might  be  'argued  upon  as  containing  the 
case,  not  only  of  Or.  M ilner,  but  also  of  his  Parliamentary  Adro*. 
cates,  as  the  common  and  just  defence  of  both  parties.  But  though 
it  may  seem  to  be  doing  him  injustice  to  conclude  without  further 
proof  that  he  had  not  procured  ail  their  consents  before  he  published 
kis  letter,  since  he  so  very  lately  had  expressed  his  strong  sense  of 
th6  impropriety  of  such  a  publication  without  procuring  them,  yet 
it  would  be  a  similar  injustice  to  these  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen 
to  consider  them,  without  further  proof,  to  be  privy  to  this  state, 
ment,  consenting  to  its  publication,  and  acquiescing  in  its  acca« 
racy,— especially  when  .there  seems  so  much  reason  to  doubt  the 
fact  of  their  being  in  any  way  parties  to  its  publication  ;  for,  in  the 

*  first  place,  it  is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  such  consents  could  have 
been  procured  within  that  short  space  of  four  days,  which  elapsed 
between  his  meeting  with  the  passages  in  the  Momiiig  Chrontke 

*  which  jprovoked  him  to  publish,  and  the  date  of  the  pu1)lication  it^ 
'  self.     But,  besides  this,  it  is  more  candid  to  believe,  as  it  is  surely 

*  more  probable  (provided  the  account  Dr.  Milner  has  given «f  what 
passed  is  the  true  one)  that  he  should,  after  a  little  reflection  (not. 
witbstandipg  his  expression  in  his  letter  from  Cork)  have  changed 
YAs  opinfon,'  and  have  ceased  to  entertain  any  apprehension  that 
there  would  be  the  least  indecorum,  under  the  circumstances  in 

'  which  the  account  was  called  for,  in  giving  it  to  the  Public,  with. 

*  out  waiting  for  any  consent  at  all.     P^y,  indeed, .  Dr.  Milner  must 
'  pardon  any  one  who  may  feci  gr^t  difficulty  in  believing  that 

this  reason,  so  given  in  his  letter  from  Cork,  for  refusing  to  affcM 
the  explanation  which  was  asked  of  him,  could  at  any  time  have 
appeared  to  him  to  have  the  weight  ^ich  he  there  ascribes  to  it,  or 
that  it  could  have  been  the  real  reason  whidiinfluooced  him  in  de« 
termining  to  withhold  it. 

For  what  was  the  case  ?  Dr.  Milner,  the  accredited  agent  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland,  finds  that  his  name  and  his 
ABthority  bad  been  used  to  convey  to  the  publio  ^  false  opinign, 
injurious,  according  to  his  present  statement,  to  his  character  for 
Roman  Catholic  orthodoxy,  and  injurious  also  to  the  orthodoxy  of 
his  constituents^  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates ;  and  that  this  fafse 


oyinioD  liad^pfetaBed  toe— ii  tlie  dMiagoUiad  and  honotiTObte  « 
public  Characters  with  whom  he  had  commanicaftod  upon  aa  inu 
portant  public  qucstioa,  had  misundentood,  and  conaequently 
misrepresented  the  effect  of  his  communication.  Is  it  then  possible 
io  beliere  that  Dr.  M.  should  realljr  think  thaf  he  not  only  could 
not,  without  doing  something  extremely  indecorous  towards  those 
Gentlemen,  set  himself  and  those  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  right, 
hj  committing  the  true  state  of  the  facts  to  the  press,  unless 
be  bad  the  consent  of  those  ilhiiitrions  and  honourable  Charattert  ? 
or  that  he  comkl  seriously  doubt  whether  he  ever  could  procure 
their  consent  ?  What  id^  must  he  entertain  of  their  honour  and 
of  their  justice,  if  he  forms  this  strange  opinion  of  them !  Th^ 
conversation  which  he  rcprcs^ts  as  so  confidential,  was  eTidentiy 
'  Md  for  the  express  purpose  of  having  the  result  of  it  communi. 
cnM  to  the  PnWic ; — these  Gentlemen  had  given  to  the  public  their 
otntemeui  of  it ;  that  statement  was  false ;  and  Dr.  Milner  could 
not,  without  indecorum,  communicate  a  true  one !  A  sense  of 
honour,  tmly,  towards  those  who  had  misrepresented  him  in  a 
matter  so  important  tohis  character,  and  to  that  of  his  Reverend 
Constitnents — so  esssntial,  as  he  says,  to  the  interests  of  the  Ro« 
man  Catholic  Religion — ^was  to  oblige  him  to  remain  under  the  ef« 
feet  of  such  misrepresentation !  under  tbe  imputation  of  having 
nnthoriaed  a  proposition  which  (as  we  shail  see  presently  in 
another  of  his  letters)  he  says,  he  had  rather  die  than  consent  to ! 

If  the  matter  rested  here,  would  it  not  be  difficult  to  suppose 
tbat  Dr.  Milncr,  with  his  experience  of  the  world,  could  really  cn» 
tertain  so  strange  «n  opinion,  as  that  any  man's  consent  could  be 
necessary  to  justify  the  publication  of  such  a  conversation,'^-^pe. 
^  daily  wncn  it  became  so  essential  for  his  own  justification  ?  or 
that  with  his  high  estimation  of  the  honour  ^^  these  dis;tingnishrd 
characters^,  tic  could  beliere  them  capable  of  harbouring  so  unjust 
a  wish  as  to  be  desirous  of  withholding  their  consent  from  his  pnb* 
lishiug  that  i^hich  every  principle  of  fairness,  candour,  and  jus. 
tice  would  have  made  them  anxious  that  he  should  haTe  the  op. 
portunity  to  promulgate  ?  But  it  docs  not  rest  here ;  for  the  ac* 
count  of  this  conversation,  which  he  could  not,  without  violating 
all  decorum^  commit  to  the  press  in  September,  it  appears  by  his 
Letter  to  the  Morning  Chronick^  that  he  Itad  committed  to  the 
press  on  the  26th  of  Jday.     We  have  his  own  words  for  it:**- 

<^  There  are  copies  of  a  short  prmted  paper,  composed  by  me,  , 
and  dated  May  ^,    ISOd,  in  the  hands  of  different  Gentlemen, 
which  v*ll  shew  that  I  have  not  materially  varied  in  the  present 
exposition,  from  that  which  I  made  at  the  time  of  thedebates." 

It  may  be  said,  perhaps,  tbat  this  printed  paper  was  prepared  for 
private  use  only,  and  that  though  such  printing  was,  literally  speak* 
Vig9  committing  to  the  press,  yet  it  was  not  so  in  the  sense  in  which 
that  expression  is  used  in  the  Letter  of  the  8th  of  Sept.  from  Cork, 
vu.  as  equivalent  to  publishmg.    The  paper,  however,  it  seemsi  xr 
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%itfi  iK>€ Mffy  printed,  ^imikt\msi^^^efentGeMsmen ;^^ 
described  fts  fhe  Noblfmcu  and  Gentlemen  tvkh  whom  the  conrer- 
fafion  pusedj-^butievem/ Gentlemen.  Now,  thou^  the  inde- 
cOrvm  night  not  be  so  great  in  its  degree,  it  h  certainly  equally 
g^eat  in  it9  prtnctple,  to  comrounicate  a  confidential  conYersation  io 
%fiw  as  to  m^iiy.  But  (what  is  still  more  extraordinary  than  all 
this)  although  in  his  Letter  from  Cork,  of  the  8th  of  September, 
hesa>s  it  wottid  be  indecorous  to  give  the  account  without  the 
consent  of  those  whose  consent  he  doubted  whether  he  should  erer 
be  able  to  obtalin, — yet,  in  point  of  fact,  he  had  on  the  1  st  of  Au- 
gust preceding,  giyon  tho  account  in  a  letter  from  Wolverhampton, 
U^  a  Parish  Priest  in  Ireland  :  a  letter  which  has  since  been  pub- 
lished, though  not  as  it  should  seem  with  Dr.  Milncr's  authority, 
inthe  Dublin  Herald  of  Sept.  «1,  *i8,  and  October  10. 

Tho  conTorsafion,  therefore,  which  was  so  private  and  conf}. 
4cntial,  that  it  would  have  betm  indecorous  for  Dr.  Milner  to  pub- 
lish  it  in  September,  he  had  print^^d.  and  in  a  circle  more  or  less  ex- 
tefksive,  had  circulated  on  the  llith  of  May ; — ho  had  also  given  an 
aceount  of  it  in  his  Letter  to  a  Parish  Priest  of  the  1st  of  August 
from  Wolverhampton  ;  and  he  now  gives  it  to  the  public,  through 
the  Morning  Chronkle^  in  a  letter  of  the  13th  of  November.  May 
not,  therefore,  all  this  justify  a  little  hesitation  in  believing  that 
the  fear  of  violating  Ae  decorum  of  private xonfidcnco  was  the  true 
reason  for  decKning  to  give  the  account  which  was  required  of  him 
in  September  ? 

Two  other  passages  from  his  letter  to  the  Morning  Chronicle 
•hould  here  be  adverted  to  ;  they  are  tliese : — 

**  It  is  rtry  possible  that  some  ol  the  personages  whom  I  had 
the  Lonpur  then  of  communicating  with,  may  not  have  fully  com- 
prehended my  meaning  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
concessions,  as  they  are  here  stated  iq  this  exposure,   ,CaJl  short  of 
.  the  idea  which  the  public  formed  of  them,  as  first  laid  dowTi.'^ 

If,  then,  hd  has  reason  so  to  suppose,  bow  can  he  possibly  re. 
concileto  common  justice,  either  towards  (he  Roman  Catholics,  or 
the  Protestant  Public,  ix)  have  delayed  the  exposure  so  long  ?  With 
these  observations  I  conclude  this  part  of  the  subjtct,  in  perfect 
conviction  that  any  person  who  has  taken  the  trouble  of  wading 
through  this  long  Letter,  must  be  satisfied,  whatever  opinion  he 
may  form  upon  Dr,  Milner's  explanation  ( ;he  merits  of  which  I  will 
canvas  in  my  next)  that  the  delay  which  has  atti-ndid  the  publica^ 
tion  of  that  explanation  remains  most  unsatisfactqrily  accounted 
for, — I  api,  Sir,  your  obcdiei^t  servant,  A,,  B. 


lEJTER  in. 

ii  must  undoubtedly  be  ad^lItted,  that  provided  the  explanation 
itself  be  satisJ&^tQry  ^t  last,  it  matters^  c(>m|  aratively  speaking, 


but  liltto,  Ji&tr  j«ii|  k  Im  bMB  4elayad^  mod  indaad  irbtt4ipt 
been  fiaid  in  t|i»J^  Letter  ««lv^d  pot  he  understood  ms  iatei|d«d  to 
urge  the  delaj  as  asubstantiTe  offeace ;  but  to  urge  it,  and  remark 
upon  a,  onhr  as  Affdrding^lroiig  nvound  of  Mupicion^  if  not  of 
proof,  that  there  is  sometUng  extremely  di^uJt  and  aufc.irard^ 
the  way  of  explanation ;  that  it  is  to  sujoh  difficulty  that  the  delaf  «ii 
to  be  ascribed ;  and  that  consequently  when  Ifae  eKptanatiQU  ittolf 
is  examined,  prudence  requires  .U  idbouXd  be  j-ecei;ved  with  qmi- 
siderable  caution  and  jealouay. 

It  now  remains  to  be  shewn,  that  th^  ^cPipiaofition.itsalf  (as  %% 
presumption  arising  fro|n  this  delay  woui4  iwi  one  to  expeci)  does 
proTe  most  unsatisfactory  ;  and  soiar  from  its  being  any  lonyr 
matter  of  surprize  that  it  should  have  bean  ;So  latach  deUyed,4he 
aurpiiao  will  rather  be,  that  if  the  trudi  4;ottld  a£brd  no  better 
means  of  explanation,  any  eKpianation  should  have  baenAtteniDted 
•tall. 

Dr.  Miiner  bad,  it  must  be  adnittsd,  a  r&j  difficnk  stask  to 
execute.  He  had  written  a  letter*  to  a  Parish  Priest,  which- ig 
dated  from  WolTcrhampton,  the  1st  of  August,  JbBOS.  in'ti^t 
lettar,  after  remarking  tiMit  he  bad  fiot  boen  ^he^i»t  ttxintrodice 
this  delicate  subject  of  the  King's  intorference  in  the  «ioctfon  of 
their  Bishops,  and  mentioning  yarious  publications,  in  which  the 
opinion  in  favour  of  tnch  intetferenoe  had  tfeDn  eneonraged,  as  he 
aays,  to  a  very  aiischierous  effiact,--4ie  adds,  ^^I  mention  these  or-^ 
cumstanoes  not  by  way  of  intimating  any  aoqniesccnoe in  thenm. 
sur6."«^  «t  The  measure,  taken  as  it  was  proposed"  (not,  .ob- 
serTe,  as  the  papers  had  misrepresented  -the  ParUsatt«ntu'y/«pdedMs, 
but  ^^  as  it  was  proposed")  ^^  I  luiow  it  to  be  nnlawfdi,  and 
•chismatical.  So  far,  indeed,  ftom  acquiescing  in  it,  I  wrota 
most  pr^Sfiingly,  during  thelast  Spring,  to  two  of  yoar  irenerable 
Metropolitans;  in  order  to  consult  widi  them  on  tiie  best  mode  of 
defeating  it ;  and  it  is  a  fact,  which  I  declare  upon  my  conscience. 
^  ^- that  my  chief  motiye  for  going  up  to  London  about  ten  weeks 
ago"  (the  Letter  heng  dated  on  the  1st  of  August,  ten  weeks  be. 
fore,  will  carry  us  back  to  a  few  days  before  the  debates,  in  which 
these  declarations  were  made)  ^^  was  to  oppotethe  measure,  bad 
it  been  brought  forwardin  Parliament,  as  I  was>£iiarfnl  would  be ' 
the  case ;  being  deeply  conscious  that  it  was  my. duty  to  do  ao  at 
the  expence  of  my  life. " 

And  in  another  letter  from  Dr.  Milner,  dated  from  Cork,  on  the 
8th  of  September,  and  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The  Duditn  He^ 
raid  (and  which  may  be  seen  in  The  Cork  MercanHie  Chronicle  of 
the  l^th  of  September,  and  in  The  Orthodox  Churchman*^  Magu* 
i  Mine  for  October)  there  are  these  words ; — ^*  I  may  add^  in  justice 
.to  them"  (the  Parliamentary  Advocates)  ^^  as  well  as  to  myself^ 
that  after  the  debate  was  0Ter,they  adcnowledged  themscWas  to  hare 
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tdvaneed  certain  positions,  tiie  most  alarming  of  all  Ihattriere  mads^ 
far  wkkkikty  had  no  warraniy  but  their  cmn  wt^  of  viewing  the 
9uhfeeir' 

'  HaTinf  sndk  an  opioioB  of  the  mcasore  which  wai  proposed,  aid 
recollecting  thb  ackoowledgement  of  his  Parliamentary  AdTocates,. 
Btmelj*  that  they  bad  adranccd,  as  from  his  aotfaority,  that  for 
which  may  had  no  warrant  but  from  their  own  yiew  of  the  subject;. 
moA  hanng  written  letters  which  were  before  the  Public,  in  which 
this  opinion  and  this  acknowledgment  were  asserted, — it  mast  be 

-  admitted  that  Dr.  Milner  undertook  no  Yery  easy  task  in  his  letter 
to  TV  Morning  Chnmiclej  riz.  ^^  at  once  to  Tindicate  his  own  con- 
Hstency,"  and  *'  to  rescne  his  Parliamentary  Adrocaites  from  the 
aspersions  which  hare  been  cast  upon  them,  as  if  they  had  proposed 
E  plan  for  a  certain  restricted  interlerence  of  the  Crown,  on  the  no- 
mination of  the  Catholic  Pseiates,  if  Ithont  any  warrant  for  this  pur- 
pose." For  if  tlie  proposal  which  was  made,  was  brought  forward 
by  those  who  made  it,  as  under  the  warrant  of  Dr.  Milner's  autho.. 
rity  ;  and  if  that  proposal  was  so  unlawfttl  and  schismatical,  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  oppose  it  ait  the  expence  q(  his  life,  it  seems  to 
follow,  to  a  common  understanding  atkast,  either  that  Dr.  Milner 
had  giren  his  authority  to  this  unlawful  and  schismatical  proposal,  or 
that  those  who  mads  it  had  broitght  it  forward  without  that  warrant 
or  authority  which  they  pretended :  and  again,  if  they  brought  it 
*  forward  as*  under  his  authority,  (and  he  says,  in  the  letter  in  The 
Dublin  Herald^  that  they  acknowledged  that  they  did  do  so  without 
Us  authority,  and  upon  their  own  view  of  the  subject)  either  they 
ainst  wilfully  and  knowingly  hnre  asserted  to  Parliament  that 
which  was  not  true,  and  which  they  hare  since  acknowledged  to  bei 
otherwise  than  as  they  asserted  it  ;  or  Dr.  Milner  inossly  slanders 
them  in  this  Letter  of  his  to  the  Editor  of  The  Dublin  Herald. 
Thus  the  matter  seems  to  stand  between  Dr.  Milner  and  his  Friends : 
Either  they  have  falsely  assumed  Dr.  Milner's  authority,  or  he  haa 
falsely  denied  an  authority  which  he  gare;  and  the  more  Dr.  Mill 
ner*s  letters  are  examined,  the  more  I  am  confident  this  will  appear^ 
He^  therefore,  and  Lis  iliustsious  and  distinguished  friends,  hare 
to  settle  between  them  which  of  thcoc  alternatiTi^s  are  to  be  adopted ;. 
and  D|r.  Milner,  whose  letter  is  written  at  once  to  defend  his  own 
consistency,  and  to  Tiodlcate  his  Parliamentary  Adrocates  from 
the  foul  charge  which  has  been  brought  against  then^,"  as  he  says, 
^'  by  their  political  adTcrsaries,*'  ku  a  task  of  difficulty,  which 
eren  the  acknowledged  ability  and  adroitness  of  Dr.  Milner  himself 
will  certainly  be  found  unequal  to  accomplish.     This  will  be  deariy 

.  erinced  by  an  examination  of  the  five  following  questions  :— «> 

First,  Whether  these  Parliamentary  Advocates  d^  tender  any 

,  propositiof^  as  under  the  authority  of  Dr.  Milner,  from  the  Roouui 

.  Catholic.  Bishops  ?  —  and,  if  they  dirt, 

Then,  secondly,  Whether  they  had  snv  righf  to  tender  any  pro^ 

'  position  as  under  oiiy  warrant  from  Dr.  Milner  ? 

Thirdly,  Whether,  if  they  had  any  warrant  to  tender  tfiypit^ 
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{lOritiDOt  Aej  iM  tender  it  under  the  tort  of  warrant  which  he  gave 
them? 

Fourthly,  Whether  Dr.  Milner  himself  had  any  authority  from 
the  Irish  Prelates  ?  —  and, 

Fifthly,  Whether  the  proposition  itself,  which  they  did  tender, 
was  that  which  he  had  authorized  them  td  make  ? 
.   Upon  these  questions,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  advert  to 
K)r;Milner's  own  testimony. 

^  In  stating  what  passed  upon  being  summoned  and  interro^ted 
hy  some  of  the  lesding  Members,  he  expresses  himself  thus  in  Lis 
Letter  to  the  Morning  Ckronick:  — 


Bubject, 
Structions  < 

ai th  of  August,  before  referred  to,  his  words  arc, '  My  answer  oa 
the  different  occasions  alluded  to,  was  uniformly,  that  i  had  noink 
structions  from  thie  Irish  Prelates  on  the  subject  proposed*} ;  an# 
^ithat  there  was  no  time  previous  to  the  expected  debate  for  obtain* 
ing  any  instructions  from  Ireland  :  that  I  knew  full  well  the  Car 
ftholic  fiishops  could  not  give  to  his  Majesty,  nor  he,  as  Head  of 
the  Established  Church,  receive  a  right  of  patronage,  o**  any  othef 
positive  powers  in  this  concern,  as  that  would  be  an  incont'estabif 
pledge  and  act  of  mutual  religious  commum(m  \  nevertheless,  that 
I  had  very  good  reason  to  believe  the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland 
would  not  be  averse,  under  certain  circumstances*'  (what  circum- 
.  stances  f — were  they  specified  ? )  "  aiwi  as  part  of  a  general  arrange- 
ment, from  conceding  to  the  Crown  a  certain  negative  power  or 
veto^  such  as  would,  in  my  opinion,  afford  the  desired  pled^e^ 
provided  always  that  the  power  were  limited  within  the  bounds 
necesuay  for  the  safety  as  well  as  for  the  independency  of  the 
.Church."     (Were  these  bounds  specified,  or  who  was  to  be  the 
judge  of  what  was  necessary  for  thai  object  r)  "  and,  in  such  man- 
Mjncr  as  to  prevent  the  negative  poioer  from  becoming  a  posUioe 
.  power"  (was  this  manner  specified  ? — and  what  was  it  ?)  "  axKl  froin 
:  being  otherwise  abused  for  the  oppression,  corruption,  or  detri^' 
xneut.of  our  relirion."  —  He  then  proceeds :  — 
\    .  *^  Whoever  duly  weighs  this  statement,  sees  that  our  Parliament 
:  tary  Advocates  were  warranted  in   the  declarations  which   they 
;  made  in  Parliament,  to  the  e;ptent  and  in  the  manner  here  set  down; 
I  and  it  is  my  duty  thus  publicly  to  avow  the  share  which  I  took  in 
I  the  tporrani  under  which  they  spoke  of  the  presumed  disposition 
of  the.  Irish  Prelates"  (a  curious  warrant  this,  —  the  warrant  of  a 
presumed  disposition !)  *^  to  make  the  desired  concessions. — On  the 
[  t>ther  haad,  he  will  see  that  I  did  not  hold  out  any,  the  most  dis- 
]  laat,  fiirospect  of  these  Prelates  yielding  to  the  Crown  at^  degree-of 
i  flBccl^iastical.  supremacy,  or  actual  poiser^  direct  ox  indirect^  over  the 
daiholic  Church  in  Ireland.     In  short,  he  will  acquit  the  honour- 
able, petsooages^lhided  to,  of  the  foul  fraud  imputed  to  them  by 
their  political^dxersariest  asd  he  will  acquit  me  al&o  of  the  in* 
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iSbnwftencm  tirittr  wbfek  I  have  been  charged  fit  the  n^spapcrv 

with  respect  to  my  declarations  and  writings  upon  different  oc-* 

Surely,  Dr.  Milner  runs  here  too  fast  to  his  conchnions^  Who* 
ci^r^  indeed,  duly  weighi  Dr.  Milner*t  Statement,  if  it  can  really 
be  supposed  to  contain  any  thing  like  an  accurate  account  of  what 
passed,  will  acquit  these  honourable  and  noble  persons  of  any  fault, 
and  their  understandings  of  any  defect  of  comprebensioii,  if  ihef 
did  not  correctly  understand  what  Dr.  Milner  meant;  and  if  they 
did  not  collect  any  accunte  and  precise  idea  from  a -statement  so 
studiously  obscure,  and  so  elaborately  equivocal  and  indefinite : 
—  but  how  they  can  he  acquitted  of  folly  and  credulity  in  the  ex- 
treme, in  pledging  themselves  »n  Parliament  to  any  thing  whatever 
Upon  the  sanction  of  such  a  statement  as  the  Doctor's ;  —  how  Ihey 
could  fail  suspecting  that  deception  might,  by  possibility  at  leastg 
Iprk  in  these  generalities,  even  if  it  were  not  intended  to  be  dis^ 
•^uised  bv  them,  is  more  than  can  easily  be  conceived. 

Dr.  Milner  says,  **  It  will  app^r  they  were  warrmUed  in  the 
declarations  they  made  in  Parliament,  to  the  extent  and  in  the  man- 
ner here  Ht  dozen.*'  Now,  does  Dr.  Milner  (aye  or  no)  mean  tO' 
assert  or  insinuate,  That  the  declarations  which  his  Parliamentary 
Advocates  made  in  Parliament,  were  ostr  to  the  extent  and  m  the 
manner  here  set  down  f  If  he  does  mean  to  assert  or  insinuate 
this.  Where  was  his  sincerity  when,  in  writing  to  the  Parish  Priest 
in  August  last,  he  said,  That  **  the  measure  taken  as  it  was  pro- 
|>osed,  he  knew  to  be  uniawfid  and  scnismatkal  ^  ar^  when  he  said, 
in  his  other  Letter  from  Cork,  That  they  had  acknowledged  that 
they  had adoancediht  most  alarming  propositions,  without  any.  oar- 
rant  ?  or,  if  he  does  not  mean  this,  Where  is  his  sincerity  now, 
when  he  endeavours  to  frame  a  defence  for  his  Parliamentary 
Friends,  by  saying,  "  It  will  appear  that  they  were  warranted  la 
the  declarations  they  made^  to  the  extent  and  in  the  manner  here 
set  down,"  when,  in  fact,  they  made  them  to  an  extent  and  inM 
manrter far  different  ;Knd  when  all  that  the  truth  would  have  justified 
him  in-  stating  was,  <*Tteit  it  will  appear  ibiey  wo^d  BArsbeen 
warranted  if  ihcy  had  made  their  declarations  to  this  extent,  and 
fn  this  manner  only,  but  that  from  some  caiile  or  other,  they  did 
fnaA:(^  them  to  a  much  greater  exienty  and  therefore  they  were  not 
warranted  ?  Is  it  possible  for  any  degree  bf  candour  to  sec  this 
miserable  quibble,  this  shuffle  of  language,  in  any  other  light  than 
as  a  disingenuous  (I  had  almost  said  Jesuitical)  attempt  to  imposo- 
upon  a  careless  reader  to  believe  that  they  had  a  warrant  for  what 
ihcydiddo^  while  he  reserves  for  himself  the  means  of  shewifig 
that  his  words,  upon  ;i  critical  exanMiiation  of  the  passage,  do  not 
convey  any  such  scn^ef  If  there  ever  was  an  instance  of  keeping 
the  Word  of  truth  to-  the  ear  and  denying  it  to  the  sense,  this  pas- 
sage exhibits  it.  • 

These  observations,  which  I  could  not  resist  from  making,  wbile- 
the  passages  of  the  Doctor's  Letter  wttt  fmmediaiely  befofictae, 
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jbstre  diverted  mc  from  the  order  •n  which  I  intended  to  observe 
upon  it ;  and  have  proved  of  such  a  length  as  to.render  it  necessary 
to  bring  this  Letter  to  a  ck>se. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant,        A.  E» 

LE7TER  jr. 

The  two  first  questions  which  I  proposed  in  my  kst  Letter  to  ex- 
amine, were,  (st,  Whether  Dr.  NJilncr's  Parliamentary  Advocate* 
did  tender  ant^  proposilion,  as  under  the  anthority  of  Dr«  Miloer, 
irom  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops?  and,  2dly,  If  they  did^ 
-Whether  they  bad  any  right  to  tender  anry  proposition,  as  under 
4Kf]^  warrant  from  him  ?  Upon  these  two  questions  (here  can  he 
oo  rational  doubt.  Dr.  Miiner'sown  statement  proves  tliat  they 
4did  tender  ^»ie  proposition  as  under  his  u'arrant ;  and  that  he  had 
given  them  some  warrant  to  lender  it.  He  admit?,*  nay,  hecoa*- 
teods,  as  ye  have  seen  befor-e,  that,  from  his  own  statement,  it^p- 
pears  that  they  were  isarrofitud  in  making  the  declarations  whicli 
they  made  ^^  to  the  extent,  and  in  the  manner  there  laid  down." 

But  on  the  third  question, cameiy.  Whether  they  did  tender  (he 
proposition  under  the  sort  of  warrant  whidi  he  gave  them  ?  —  Dr. 
Miiner  says,  in  one  letter,  that  he  distinctly  st!lt^  to  them  tliftt  he 
bad  no  instructions ;  and  in  another^  that  he  had  no  specific  iastmc- 
tioDs  from  the  Irish  Prelates  to  that  purpo<;e :  h\A  still  he  admits 
tbat  these  Members  of  Parliament  did  make  .fome  statement ;  aitA 
that  he  did  them  some  warrant,  though  he  aftern^rds  cails  it  ^*  i^ 
'  wDumant  of  a  presumed  dtsposiiion."  -  I£any  one  should   not  pi^cr 
cisely  understanid  what  this  expression  mearrs,  be  may  find  his  ex- 
cuse in  the  singularity  of  it ;  but  I  suppose  the  noeaning  to  be  (he 
warrayit  of  Dr.  Milner's  covjecture  of  what  he  presumed  \was  or 
would  be  the  disposition  of  the   Irish   Roman  CathoHc  fiithops^ 
and  if  therefore,  instf^ad  of  statii^g  the  proposition  as  upon  a  cofi- 
jccture.stwd  presumption  of  Dr.  Miiner,  his  Parliamentary  Advocates 
stated  it  was  frOm  the  anthority  of  the  Bishops  themselves,  com- 
municated by  Dr.  Miiner,  they  must,  I  apprehend,  according  tiy 
Dr,  Mtlner's  meaning  (though  1  confess  it  is  rather  difficult  to  «n- 
lierstaiui  exactly  what  bis  meaiiing  is>  fall  justly  under  the  vkrj 
censure  from  which  it  was  his  professed  purpose  to  defend  tliem. 

With  Inspect  to  the  real  state  vf  this  fact,  viz.  the  degree*of  flo^ 
thority  which  they  professed  to  act  under,  and  the  nature  of  ihc 
waarant  which  they  re^esented  Dr.  MiJner  to  have  givcii  them,-  ik 
is  difficult,  undoubtedly,  to  ascertain  it  with  precision,  as  there  is 
no  record  of  what  is- stated  in  a  debate  in  either  House  of  Parl)a« 
jaent;  and  a  general  reference  to  what  the  public  impressioB  was 
l^on  the  occasion,  is  too  loose  to  be  satisfactory. 

3otupon  reference  to  such  impression,  every  laon  who  read  the 
!oew8papeffs  at  the  time,  or  who  had  opportunity  of  access  to  Mem- 
bers. 9f  Parliament,  must  recollect  that  it;  was  UAiversaliy  under* 
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stood  to  have  been  a  propositiAi  ^nade  upon  the  authority  of  Vr, 
Milner,  in  (he  uam«  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  di  Ireland. 
Upon  referring  to  such  imperfect  reports  as  Mr.  Cobbelt  fiirnisho 
ta  the  public  (and  his  Report  is  much  fuller  than  any  other  which 
]  have  seen  of  these  Debates)  it  will  appear  (vol*  xi.  p.  656)  that 
Mr.  Grattan,  in  introducing  this  proposition,  is  made  to  say,  ^'  I 
have  a  proposition  to  make,  *->  a  proposition  which  the  Catholics 
have  authorized  mo  indeed  to  name." 

Sir  J.  Cox  Hippesley  [ibid.  p.  5y7>s3y8,  That  "  this  propMsitioB 
had  been  introduced  under  the  mtthority  of  Dr.  Milner,"  whom  be 
describes  as  *'  himself  a  Prelate  of  the  Roman  Catholic  CommUi> 
jiion,  and  who  isas  formalli/  accredited  to  this  country  by  these 
Prelates  as  the  organ  of  their  sentiments y  to  treat  in  their  behidf^ij 
any  such  treaty  became  necessary^  and  to  propose.or  assent  to  such 
measures  as  might  eventually  be  connected  with  the  objects  of  the 
present  discussion  ;*' M\d  Mr.  Fonaonby  having  stated  his  view  6f 
the  proposition  in  his  original  speech,  was  called  upon  by  Mr. 
Yorke  to  explain  by  what  authority  he  had  made  it ;  and,  in  page 
619  of  the  same  book,  he  is  made  to  answer.  That  he  made  the 
-  statement  upon  the  authority  of  Dr.  Milner,  who  was  a  Roman  Ca» 
thoKc  Bishop  in  this  country  ;  and  who  was  authorized  bytheCth 
tholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  to  make  the  proposition^  in  case  the  mea^ 

•  sure  of  Roman  Catholic  emancipation  should  be  acceded  to.   ' 

Lord  Grenville's  expressions  are  [ibid.  p.  619)  ^*  It  is  Qnquel-« 
lionably  proper  that  the  Crown  should  exercise  an  effectual  nega- 
tive over  the  appointment  of  the  persons  called  to  execute  thoae 
(the  Episcopal)  functions :  — -  to  this  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  jw- 
CLARE  themselves  perfectly  willing  to  accede."  And  in  his  reply 
,  (p.  649)  the  proposition  relative  to  the  future  appoinlment  of  Ca- 
tholic Bishops  m  Ireland,  was,  to  his  knowledge,  long  in  coo- 
iemplation,  although  the  Catholics  had  not^  unUl  laiefyy  thought 
proper  to  make  it  pubUcm 

Let  the  reader  now  recollect  Dr.  Milncr's  Statement :  that  he 
told  all  these  Parliamentary  Advocates  of  his,  ^^  That  he  had  no 
specific  instructions  from  the' Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  and  that  they 
only  H>oke  under  the  warrant  of  ihe  presumed  dispositions  of  the 

•  Jrish  Prelates^**  — *  and  then  let  him  determine  whether  what  Mr. 
Grattan  said  of  the  ^*  proposition  which  he  was  authorized  to 
name,"  —  Sir  J.  Cox  Hippesley,  of  the.  accredited  authority  of 
Dr.  Milner,  under  whoae  authority  the  propositiou  was  introduced;*^ 

'.  — Mr.  Ponsonby,  of"  the  proposition  which  Dr.  Milner  was  aa- 

.  thurized  to  make,"  — ^  afi  well  as  the  effect  of  Lord  Grenville's  ex- 

.  prcssions,  and  then,  I  say,  let  him  determine  Whether  these  ie- 

.daratioBS  were  consistent  with  a  due  and  just  execution  only  of 

what  Dn  Milner  can,  by  possibility,  mean  by  his  "  warrant  of  a 

•  preBiimed  disposition,"  under  whick  alone,  according  to  him,  they 
were  authorized  to  state  any  thing?  and,  surdy,  he  will  have  no 

..difficulty  in  pecxreiving  that  Dr.  Milner  and  h'ls  Parliamentary  Ad* 
vpcates  are  diifcth'  and  f*.itlv  ai  issue  and  contradiction  with  cacli 
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other  upon  this  point,  namely,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  war- 
rant under  which  they  were  aulhortaed  to  submit  the  propositibii 
to  Parliament :  but  this  is  far  from  all ;  for,  if  it  bt  clear  that  these  ' 
two  parties^  whom  it  was  the  object  of  Dr.  Milner't  Letter  to  the 
Morning  Chronide  to  reconcik,  are  at  great  variance  with  reipect 

-  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  Hie  uarrnnt  under  which  the  proposi- 
tion was  made,  it  will  be  found  to  be  still  iufinitisly  clearer,  that 
they  vary  almost  diametrically  as  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
propositton  itself,  which,  undler  any  warrant  (be  it  of  express  a«- 
thority  or  of  presumed  disposition)  they  undertook,  in  the  face  of 

*  Parliament  and  of  the  Nation,  to  tender  in  the  name  of  the  Irish 
Bishops. 

But,  before  I  proceed  to  the  examination  of  that  <)uestion,  there 
is  another  of  some  curiosity  at  least,  if  not  of  use,  which  I  pro- 
posed to  consider.  I  mean  the  question,  Whether,  in  poiiit  of 
fact,  Dr.  Milner  had  /iny  instnictioos  or  authority  from  the  Romaa 
Catholic  Prelates  to  make  antf  proposal  at  all  ?  This  Is  aqueslioni 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  lose  much  time  in  diseusting,  espeeially 
as  it  is  one  on  which  it  would  be  extremely  ditficult  to  cometoanjr 
satisfactory  conclusion.  If  there  Mere  no  other  letter  from  Dr« 
l/filner  upon  this  subject  than  that  which  is  published  in  the  Marm* 
ing  Chronidcy  the  necessary  conclusion  would  be,  that  he  had  aoflse 
general,  but  no  specific  instructions  ;  but  com))anng  this  with  t4» 
fetter  from  Wolverhampton  to  the  Parish  Priest,  it  will  appear 
that  Dr.  Milner  states  the  matter  differently  in  the  last-meAtiootfd 
letter.  He  there  says,  That  he  uniformly  told  h«s  friends  he  had 
mo  instructions  on  the  subject  proposed  ;  ia  the  olheTy  he  says,  be 
told  them,  He  had  no  specific  instructions  on  this  subject.  jHfow  it 
happens  that  his  two  accounts  of  what  he  told  them  vary  in  this 
degree.  Dr.  Mflner  alone  can  explain.  The  statement  that  he  had 
no  spedjk  instructions,  would  naturally  imply  that  lie  had  some 
^neral  instructions;  and  if  he  had  any  instructions,  however ge^ 
neral  and  unspeci6c,  how  happened  it  that  (as  his  letter  frofn 
Cork  expresses  it)  he  did  say,  and  that  uniformly ^  that  he  ha^ 
none?    If^  again,  he  really  had  none,  how  happened  it  that  his  ck^ 

fression  in  his  other  letter  is,  that  he  had  no  specific  in&tructiooa  if 
t  would  be  literally  true  indeed  \i  he  bad  no  instructions,  that  he 
had  no  specific  instructions;  because  if  he  had  rwn^  <st  ull^  of  (mj 
descrijAiony  he  could  have  none  that  were  specific. 

The  epithet,  therefore,  would  introduce  no  express  fehehood  j*i» 
but  would  it  not  imply,  to  those  who  beard  it  used,  that  he  bad 
some  general  instructions  upon  the  subject  ?  -*-  and  tbn$,  by  Induc# 
ing  those  to  whom  he  used  it,  to  think  he  had  some  instructions, 
give  to  his  communication  an  apparent  weight  and  sanction,  whi4:h^ 
upon  that  subject,  ought  not  to  have  belonged  lo  it :  but  If  it  were 
not  for  thifi  positive  assertion  in  his  letter  from  Cork,  that  he  uni* 
formly  told  his  Parliamentary  Friends  th»t  he  bad  no  instr  uciions^ 
the  inference  strongly  to  be  drawu  from  otli^r  circumstances  woujp 
>e|  that  he  had  corner. 
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Id  bis  Icfter  from  Cork,  abore  referred  fo,  a&  a  reason  for  witfa- 
holding  ao  answer  to  the  questions  which  bad  been  put  to  him  id 
the  DubUn  Evening  Hendd^  in  addition  to  that  already  noticed,  of 
the  indecorum  of  publishing  a  confidential  conversation,  be  sayt^ 
^^  It  would  evidently  be  still  more  indecorous,  it  would  even  be  a 
crime  too  bad  to  be  named,  to  betray  the  confidence  of  the  venera- 
ble Prelates^  whose  business  I  so  lately  transacted.  Laicus  com- 
plains, that  they  themselves  have  thought  proper  to  keep  tiim  m 
the  dark  with  respect  to  it ;  and  he  applies  to  me,  their  confiden- 
tial agent,  to  inform  him  of  it."  — '-  If  Dr.  Milner  had  no  instnic* 
tions  from  hts  constituents  upon  this  subject,  where  would  be  the 
crime,  when  he  found  much  prejudice  excited  against  them  in  the 
minds  of  their  Roman  Catholic  flock,  on  account  of  the  instruc- 
tions which  they  were  supposed  to  have  given,  to  have  stated  that 
'»ihty  had  really  given  him  none  ?     If,  indeed,' they  had  given  him 

•  any,  it  might  be  to  betray  them  inconveniently  enough,  had  he 
disclosed  the  fact,  when  they  wished  it  to  be  concealed ;  but  unless 
be  had  some  instructions  from  them,  upon  this  point,  which,  under 
present  circumstances  at  least,  they  do  not  feel  it  convenient  to 
bave  disclosed,  it  is  diiiicult  to  conceive  how  he  could  have  been 
mlshd  inlo  the  idea  that  it  would  be  a  crime  t#>  tell  the  world, 
not  what  his  instructions  were,  nor  even  what  they  were  not,— but 

•  nterely  and  solely  that  he  had  no  instructions  at  all ;  and  that,  cos- 
aequently,  whatever  he  had  said  in  conversation,  whether  more  or 
less  consistent  with  what  might  have  t>een  expected  from  him,  and 
whether  rightly  or  wrongly  understood  and  represented  by  those 
to  whom  he  h^d  said  it,  had  nothing  in  the  remotest  degree  to  do 

•  with  finy  instruction  fr6m  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  ;  and  that 
no  possible  responsibility,  therefore,  could  attach  upon  them  on 

•  account  of  it.  Could  such  a  statement  betray  any  confidenoe,  or 
'  constitute  any  crime  ?  Nay,  does  it  not  seem  that  fairness  and 
•justice  towards  his  constituents  would,  under  such  circumstaoceS| 

have  imperiously  required  it  of  him  ? 

•  But  besides  this,  the  conduct  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops 
'themselves  seem  to  afford  reason  to  conclude,  that  they  had  giren- 

aome  instructions  orauthoritv  to  Dr.  Milner  upon  this  subject ; — for 
what  do  they  do  ?  They  find  a  strong  impression  made  in  the 
minds  of  tTie  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  in  consequence  of  this 
piroposal.  In  the  language  which  Dr.  Milner,  in  his  Letter  to  the 
'^Morning  Chronicle^  puts  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  them  :  ^  We 
"find  (he  makes  them  say)  that  a  vast  majority  of  our  people  is  dc-, 
*cidedly  against  the  concession,  even,  insomuch,  that  we  should 
lose  their  confidence  and  our  influence  over  them  were  we  at  pre- 

•  sent  to  sanction  it.'*  Under  this  impi^ession,  at  a  synod  held  by 
'  them  in  Dublin,  on  the  14th  and  13th  of  September,  they  declare, 

•  that  **  ft  is  the  decided  opinion  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Prelates  of 

•  Ireland,  that  it  is  inexpedient  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  com- 
^on  mode  hittrerto  observed  in  th«  nomination  #f  Irish  Romac^ 
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Catholic  Bishops';  which  mode  long  experience  has  proved  to  be 
vn  exception  able,  wise,  and  salutary."  Now,  can  it  possibly  be 
supposed  that,  if,  when  they  wer&  assembled  and  considering 
the  effect  of  those  declarations  in  Parliament ;  when  they  were  im- 
pressed with  a  strong  sense  of  the  decided  disapprobation  of « 
vast  majority  of  their  people  to  this  concession, —  when  they  were 
ilesirous  of  recovering  the  confidence  and  preserving  the  influence 
which  they  might  fear  to  lose,  in  consequence  of  the  proposal,  can 
it  possibly  be  supposed,  that  if  they  had  given  no  author ili/,  or  no 
instructions^  specific  or  general^  that  they  would  not  have  availed 
themselves  of  such  an  opportunity  of  declaring  that  fact  ?  One 
simple  declaration  to  that  effect,  would  not  only  have  restored  to 
them  the  confidence  of  their  flock,  but  it  would  have  proved  that 
they  had  never  done  any  thing  upon  the  subject  for  a  moment  to 
lose  or  to  shake  it ;  and  when,  instead  of  this,  they  content  them- 
selves with  barely  stating  that  it  is  "  inexpedient,"  in  language 
which  Dr.  Milner  thinks  justifies  him  in  arguing  that  it  is  an  inex- 
pediency ^'  which  depends  upon  existing  circumstances,  and  which 
obviously  may  vary,"  —  the  inference  surely  is,  That  they  could  not 
in  truth  and  honour  deny  the  fact  that  they  had  given  some  autho- 
rity. Such  certainly  would  at  least  be  the  inference  which  I  should 
have  drawn  from  this  circumstance,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Dr.  Mil-, 
ner's  declaration  in  his  Letter  to  the  Parish  Priest,  That  he  had 
uniformly  declared  he  had  no  instriiclions  from  them  whatever  up- 
on that  subject.  As  it  is,  however,  there  are  difficulties  both 
ways  ;  and  this  question  must,  as  far  as  depends  upon  any  materialft' 
which'are,  to  my  knowledge  at  present,  before  the  public,  remaia 
involved  in  some  degree  ot  uncertainly.  I  am  awarc%  that  to  many 
readers  it  may  seem  a  matter  of  very  inconsiderable  importance 
whether  this  difficulty  should  ever  be  removed  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  I  am  confident,  that  to  others  it  will  appear  to  be  a  questioa 
affecting  in  no  slight  degree  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the 
transaction  itself,  as  well  as  the  consistency  of  the  account  which 
Dr.  Milner  has  given  of  it. 

I  am.  Sir,  your  obedient  servant,        A.  B.     . 

LETTER  V. 

Having  endeavoured  to  shew  in  my  former  letters  (with  what 
success  you,  Mr.  Editor,  and  your  readers,  must  determine)  that 
a  proposition  was  made  by  the  Parliamentary  Advocates  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  in  the  name  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops  of 
Ireland,  under  the  asserted  authority  of  Dr.  Milner;  and  that  it 
was  made  under  the  assertion  of  a  degree  of  warrant  or  authority, 
which  Dr.  Milner  now  says  he  never  gave;  and  having  further 
shewn,  in  my  last  letter,  the  difficulty  that  there  is  in  ascertaining 
whether  those  Bishops  had  really  given  Dr.  Milner  any  authority 
At  all,  I  now  proceed  to  the  last  question  which  1  proposed  to  con. 
Wder  ;  namely,  Whether  the  proposition  which  was  so  made  (under 
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vIiatcFcr  degrte  of  vamnt  or  anthority)  irts  or  ww  not  cm* 
fonnable  to  that  which  Dr.  Milner  had  aathoriaed  his  Parliament- 
ary Friends  to  make  ? 

I  sh;Ul  here  agaia  begin  with  endear ouring  to  understand,  frons 
Dr,  Milncr's  statements^  what  the  proposition  was  which  ae  had 
I^Tcn  his  Parliajncnlary  Friends  reason  to  bcliore  would  meet  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Irish  Bishops  ;  and  I  shall  then  compare  it 
wifh  the  proposition,  as  it  ^as  really  stated  according  to  the  best 
aiTount  which  can  be  procured  of  it. 

I>r.  Milncr's  own  words,  in  his  letter  in  the  Morning  ChrotikU 
mi  this  point,  are  as  follows  :  -^ 

^*  That  I  know  full  well  the  Catholic  Bishops  could  not  gire  to 
iuji  Majesty,  nor  he^  as  Head  of  the  Established  Church,  rcceire  a 
ri^ht  of  patronage,  or  any  other  positive  power  in  this  concom,  as 
(his  would  be  an  incontestable  pledge  and  act  of  matoai  raiigims 
roi^manjon ;  nerertheless,  I  had  very  good  reason  to  befsere  tiic 
Catholic  Bishops  in  Ireland  would  not  be  averse,  under,  certaih 
nrcumstancest  and  as  a  part  of  a  general  arrangement,  from  cour 
cttCng  to  the  Crown  a  certiiin  negative  power  or  vcto^  such  as 
would,  in  my  opinion,  afford  the  di'si red  pledge,  provided  that  this 
power. were  limiti*d  w  ithin  the  bounds  necessary  for  tlie  safety,  as 
WjfU  as  the  independency  of  our  Church;  and  in  such  manner  as 
to  preFcnt  the  negative  power  from  becoming  a  positive  power,  or 
from  being  otherwise  abtiscd  for  the  oppression,  corruption,  or 
detriment  of  our  religion." 

.The  questions  which  occur  to  be  asked  upon  this  statement  are. 
What  these  limitations  were  to  be  ?  —  and.  Whether,  whatever 
they  were,  they  were  specified  by  Dr.  Milner  to  his  PsMrliamentary 
Advocates,  aqd  acceded  to  by  them  ?  —  and,  if  so,  Whether  they 
wcro  stated  by  them  to  parliament } 

To  some  of  these  questions  at  le^sf ,  an  answer  can,  in  ps^rt^  be 
supplied  hy  a  reference  to  Dr.  Milner's  other  Letters.  In  his 
letter  from  Wolverhampton  to  the  Parish  Priest,  which  has  becii 
before  referred  to,  the  account  given  of  t|ie  conrersation  wit|i  his 
Parliamentary  Friends,  is  in  ttiese  words  : 

'^  I  said,  however,  that  I  had  good  reason  to  belirre  that  they 
(the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops)  never  would  consent  to  attribute 
any  positive  power  to  the  Crown,  not  even  so  far  as  to  its  select- 
ing one  Candidate  out  of  three  of  the  Prelate's  own  proposing ; 
nevertheless*  that  in  case  there  teas  to  be  a  friend!;^  Ministry^  and 
tlut  the  emancipation  were  to  take  place,  I  thought  they  would 
not  be  averse  to  consult  his  Majesty's  Ministers,  after  the^  had 
themselves  chosen,  in  the  usual  way,  the  person  fittest  to  be  pre- 
sented to  'the  Pontiff,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  those  Ministers 
entertained  any  suspicion  of  the  purity  of  this  person's  civil  s^nd 
political  conduct  and  principles,  which  is  in  fact  to  ascribe  a  nega- 
tive power  and  interference  in  this  transaction.  I  added,  however^ 
that  they  would  not,  according  to  my  notions,  allow  the  Crown  an  • 
unrestrained  negative  power ;  as  thb  might  be  made  to  operate  Hke  ^ 
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poMrB  povvr^  and  open  adoor  tointrUneaad  ambitkm ;  butfliejr 
wouJd  with  to  restnin  the  aegatiye  power,  or  yeto,  to  a  reasonable 
nnmber  of  times*  /  did  not  under standj  as  it  has  been  objected  to 
me,  an  indefinite  number  of  times  to  be  l^t  open  for  contentioa 
between  the  Ministrj  .and  the  Prelates,  as  the  case  shoald  occur ; 
but  a  definite  number,  whether  ttcice^  tkrke^  or  four  times,  to  be 
settled  by  the  latter,*  whoneTcr  the  proposed  treaty  should  beac« 
tnally  concluded."  (And  in  the  postscript  to  that  letter)  ^^  I 
must  add  here,  that  in  my  communication  with  certain  Members  of 
the  Legislature,  equally  powerful  and  friendljf^  I  contended  so 
strongly  and  so  repeatedly,  for  even  the  negative  power  bei^g  re* 
•tricted  to  a  certain  number  of  times,  to  bo  afierzcards  deterwuned 
by  the  Prelates  themselyes"  (for  on  this  delicate  point  I  would  not 
•to  much  as  hazard  an  opinion)  ^'  that  I  conceived  myself  to  run 
the  greatest  risk  of  losing  their  friendfhip.^^ 

And  in  his  letter  from  Cork  to  their  Editor  of  the  Dublin  Herald^ 
after  stating  the  manner  in  which  bethought  there  could  be  no  obi 
jection  to  the  Ring's  exercising  his  negative  upon  the  three  first  can* 
dsdates  who  were  proposed,  upon  the  supposition  that  all  three 
might  be  rejected,  he  says,  ^' Here  I  conceive  its  negaiiT^e  power 
must  necessarily  end;  for,  I  repeat  it,  I  would  rather  lose  my 
life  than  consent  to  an  Uncatholic  Gorernment's  obtaining  any 
actual  power,  or  such  a  negative  power  as  might  grow  into  an  actual 
power," 

Taking  therefore  those  letters  as  explanatory  of  that  which  Dr. 
Milner  wrote  to  The  Morning  Chronicle^  it  appears  that  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which  Dr.  Milner  said  the  Bishops  would,  in  his 
opinion  concede,  were — the  case  of  the  emancipation  taicen  place, 
•  and  the  existence  of  afriendli/  Ministry.  And  the  limitation  which 
was  to  prevent  the  negative  from  growing  into  a  positive,  was — that 
the  negative  poicer  zcas  to  be  restricted io  a  certain  number  qf  times ; 
and  the  necessity  of  this  limitation  was  so  strongly  and  so  repeatedly 
contended  for  by  Dr.  Milner,  that  he  thought  he  had  run  the  greatest 
risk  of  losing  the  friendship  of  his  most  pozterful  and  friendly  Par- 
liamentary  Advocates,  by  the  earnestness  with  which  he  urged  it. 

This  last  circumstance  is  the  more  worthy  notice,  because  it  is 
impossible,  if  it  was  urged  so  strongly  and  so  repeatedly,  that  it 
could  have  been  either  misundervtood  or  forgotten  ;  and  that  the 
whole  was  to  depend  upon  the  contingency  of  there  exiiting  what 
"he  calls  a  friendly  Ministry  ;  without  which,  the  whole  arrange. 
ment  was  to  fall  to  nothing,  was  so  very  remarkable  a  circumstftnoc, 
and  one  so  peculiarly  flattering  to  his  Parliamentary  Friends,  that 
"  it  is  also  impossible  that,  if  such  a  circumstance  had  been  specificd| 
|hey  could  have  either  misunderstood  it  or  forgotten  it. 

Having  thns  seen  from  Dr.  Milncr*s  statement  in  tliese  letters, 
what  was  the  proposition  which  had  his  sanction,  let  us  now  see 
what  was  the  proposition  which  was  made  to  Parliament ;  and  if  it 
shall  appear  that,  instead  of  its  having  bet^n  conditional,  and  de» 
sendent  upon  the  existence  of  a  friendly  Adminidnttion,  no  sH ch 
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coadilioii  xm  mcfttionid  ;  aad  that^  instead  of  teliaijtetiMi 
the  m-gatiye  power  to  a  certain  nunlbe^  of  times,  Hi^re  was  bo  si^cb 
liinitartoa  mentioned  or  hinted  at, — it  will  follow  that  tiiere  has  bee» 
torn .Miing  most  extraordinary,  if  not  most  fbsengenuoiis,  ia  tiia 
conduct  of  some  of  the  parties  to  this  transactioo.  That  Dr. 
Mil  NEK  should  so  far  foi^et  himself  as  to  state  that  h«  accosi* 
paniM  the  proposition  which  he  made  to  his  Parliamentary  Adro- 
<atos,  with  those  important  conditions  and  limitations,  when  ta 
point  of  fact  he  never  mentioned  them,  is  what  erery  candid  mtad 
will  foel  the  greatest  reluctance  to  beliere;  but  that  those  public 
Meft,  the  Parharoontary  iVdvocaVs  of  Dr.  Milner,  should  hare 
Bade  their  statement  of  the  proposition  as  coming  from  Dr.  Milnca^ 
•Tid  either  iutentionaliy  or  through  initdTertence,  have  omitted  to 
Bcn^ion  these  limitations  and  conditions  which  constitute  such  es. 
aeiitial  parts  of  it, — is  what  it  is  equally  repugnant  to  every  honour, 
able  ieeling  to  siipijosc  possible.  It  will,  therefore,  remain  for 
]>r.  MfLVER  to  shew  how  far  his  Parliamentary  Friends  are  viu- 
bleated  fi'om  the  foul  charge  which  he  says  has  been  brought  against 
them  by  their  p<>Utical  advi-rsaf^es  ;  or  else  to  vindicate  hinself 
from  havini^  given  an  erroneous  account  of  the  conversation  which 
passed  between  them  and  him. 

I  shaH  here  a^ain  rofer  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  ParliamerUary  Re* 
^sier,  as  the  source  from  whence  we  may  derive  the  best  accou|it 
4>f  wnat  roally  .pasFvd  ;  and,  at  all  events,  one  which  cannot  be 
«»Kpec;cd  of  having  intentionally  misrepresented  the  effect  of  U* 
In  that  Register  (vol.  xi.  page  556)  Mr.  Grattax  is  made  to 
«ay,— 

*''  I  have  a  proposition  to  make,  a  proposition  which  the  Catho- 
lics have,  anthonz.'d  me  inxleed  to  name.  It  is  this  : — That  in  tbs^ 
fufnrc  nomination  of  Bishops  his  AJajesty  may  interfi!rcande:sercifit 
JriA  Royal  Prerojfalive,  by  puftin^r  a  negftUve  upon  such  nomiwUUm; 
tliat  is,  in  other  words,  to  say, — That  no  Catholic  Bishop  shall  be 
4q>poi/7ted  2C7(iioiil  the  entire  appro()ation  of  his  Mqjestt^J*^ 

As;ain,  in  a  following  page, — 

''The  proposition  will  make  a  double  connection.  The  two 
Churches  will  be  as  one,  and  the  King  at  Che  head." 

Mr.  poxsoNBY  (ibid.  p.  007) — after  adverting  to  the  co»- 
ftection  between  the  lloman  Catholic  Clergy  and  the  Pope,  as  the 
most  weighty  rircnnv^tance, — is  made  to  say, 

'•'  'I'he  Catholic«  considered  amongst  themselves;  and  they  deter- 
imned  to  girc  to  the  Government  every  information  upon  the  sub- 
jk»c:%  and  to  make  their  Superior  Cler^  subject  to  the  CroTsnJ*^ 

Then  he  proceeds  to  state  the  manner  in  which  the  three  candidates 
are  now  elected  and  sent  to  the  Pope ;  and  he  goes  on^, 

**  Now  th  y  have  agreed,"  (not,  ii  is  conjectured  by  Dr.  Milner^ 
^at  ihei^  iciU  arrce^  but^  after  comidering  among  themselves,  they 
iaire  diUr/nined  and  agreed)  '*  When  the  names  are  rotarnod,  to 
send  them  to  th.*  ]i'}r\  Ueutenant  of  Ireland  ;  and  if  iic  should  olv- 
jeet  to  all  thc^e,  to  strike  them  out^  and  &]jid  other  three  ik  .ik0S 
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tteid,  imtJI  the  iLitig's  a|>prolNiti<m  of  scrtne  one  of  diem  be  received. 
Eren  then,  they  send  that  liame  to  Rome  to  receive  the  approbation 
of  the  Poi>e.  Thh,  however,  |s  giving  the  real  and  eifectual  no- 
mination to  the  Crown." 

And  afterwards,  in  his  explanation  npon  a  question  pat  to  him 
hy  Mr.  Yorke,  he  says, 

<^  He  made  the  statement  npan  the  mahariiy  of  Dr.  MOner,  wh# 
was  a  Catholic  Bi5faop  in  this  Country,  and  who  tms  authorized  by 
the  Catholic  Bishops  of  Ireland  to  make  the  proposition  in  case  the 
ineasure  of  Catholic  emancipation  should  be  acceded  to«  (No  men« 
tion  of  the  other  condition-^Ae  existence  vf  a  friendly  Administra* 
Hon.)  The  proposition  was  this : — ^That  the  person  to  be  nomi. 
Bated  to  any  vacant  Bi^opric  should  be  submitted  to  the  King^s 
approbation ;  and  tiiat  if  the  approbation  was  I'efused,  another 
person  should  be  proposed,  ^nd  so  on  in  succession,  until  his 
majesty's  approbation  should  be  obtained ;  so  that  the  appointment 
should  finally  rest  with  the  King." 

Now.  let  me  ask  Whether  it  be  possible  to  reconcile  this  account 
of  the  Speeches  in  Parliament  with  Dr.  Milner's  account  of  what 
lie  authorized  them  to  state?  Dr.  Milner  says  the  arrangement 
vas  to  take  phi^  under  certain  drcamstances^  expliuned  by  his  * 
letters  jlo  the  Roman  Catholic  Priest,  to  mean  the  existence  of  a 
friendly  Administratwn.  This  essential  circumstance,  this  sine 
qua  fum,  this  condition  precedent  to  the  whole,  is  not  once  men* 
noned  or  glanced  at  by  either  of  the  speakers  who  made  the  pro- 
position. The  negative  power,  says  Dr.  Milner,  ^^was  to  be 
Umited  to  a  eeftain  number  of  times  /'' — and  in  his  Letter  from  ' 
Cork — ^^  must  necessarily  end  at  the  refection  qf  these  Candidates.'* 
Mr-  PoNSOMBT  says  it  is  to  be  exercised  ^'  until  the  Ring's  apjpro^ 
bation  of  some  one  of  them  be  received. "  And  in  the  othef  passage^ 
**  and  so  on  in  succession^  tiU  his  Majesty'^  approbation  be  obtain* 
etf,"  Dr.  Milner  says,  the  negative  power  was  to  be  so  limited^ 
thai  it  should  not  grow  into  a  positive  power  ;  nor  be  an  *<  actual'* 
or  •*  ^crft^"  power,  direct  or  indirect  i  Mr,  Ponsonby,  how- 
ever, considers  it  as  giving  an  actual  effective  power  to  the  Cfrown ; 
**  This,  isliowever,"  he  says,  *<  giving  the  real  and  effectual  nomi- 
nation to  the  CroTen;^^  and  again,  '^  so  that  the  appointment  should 
Jhtatty  rest  wiA  the  King.** 

But  the  maher  by  no  means  rests  here.  Dr.  Milner,  as  has 
been  shewn  before  from  his  own  Letter,  was  present  in  the  debate 
in  the  House  of  Commons.  The  debate  in  the  House  of  Lords  did 
not  take  place  till  the  next  day  but  one ;  there  was  therefore  a 
whole  intervening  day,  in  which  Dr.  Milner  might  communicate 
with  his  Noble  Friends  ;  and  there  could  not  possibly  have  been  a 
better  opportunity  for  correcting  any  mistake  which  had  occurred 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  than  to  have  prevailed  upon  his  friends 
In  the  House  of  Lords  to  have  set  this  matter  right,  and  explained 
the  mistake  into  which  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Commons  had 
fallen:  yet  nothing  like  it  appears.    Lord  Grcnville  and  the 
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Dttke  di  NoBPOUK,  iortead  •f  correctiog,  ^eerror,  if  it  was  c«i«^ 
repeat  it ;  Und  therefore  confirm  the  impression  (the  erroneous  im- 
presslon  Dr.  Milker  would  call  it)  which  had  been  prodijiced 
in  the  House  of  Commons. 

Lord  Gbenyillk  b  made  to  say  by  the  same  Reporter, — 

^<  It  is  unquestionably  proper  tliat  t)ie  Crown  should  exercise  aa 
effectual  negatiTe  orer  tiic  appointment  of  the  persons  called  to  ex- 
ecute those  functions  (meaning  the  Bishops).  To  this  effeciugl 
power  the  Cathoiics  declare  themselves  perfectly  williiDg  to  oecedb," 
And  in  his  replV) — ^^  With  regard  to  the  proposition  itself,  lieshould 
rather  think,  that,  instead  of  presenting  the  names  of  the  tliree  per. 
sons  to  the  King,  for  his  Majesty  to  chopse  one  of  them,  as  liad 
been  mentioned,  it  would  be  more  eligible  to  present  but  <^pe  name  ; 
and  if  that  were  rejected,  another,  and  so  on  in  succession,  uniit 
his  Mqicsiy*s  approbation  should  be  pbtained.^* 

And  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  explaining  the  proposition,  sajs^ 
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fhey  (the  Catholics)  were  disposed  to  lay  before  Ids  Majesty  a 
list  of  three  persons^  of  whom  his  Majesty  was  to  be  at  liberty  to 
reject  two  ;  the  remaining  one  would  be  invested  with  the  Episcopal 
Dignity  ;  but  if  his  Majesty  were  to  rqjeci  the  whole  three,  then 
another  list  of  three  distinct  persons  would  be  submitted  to, his  am- 
iideralion,  and  so  on,  until  his  Majesty  should  signify  his  approba- 
tion  of  any  individual,  by  allowing  hih  name  to  regain." 

Here  then,  without  wasting  more  time,  it  appeais  tha,t  the  same 
proposition  of  dgfectual  interference,  without  any  limitation,  was 
repeated  in  the  Ilouse  of  Lords.  And,  what  is  still  more  remarkable. 
Lord  Grenvilfe,  in  his  reply,  after  haying  heard  the  Duke  oi 
Norfolk's  distinct  statement  of  the  proposition,  as  his  Grace  con. 
ceivcd  it,  recommends  it  with  some  variation ;  but  that  yariation  is 
propos^  as  an  idea  of  his  own,  what  he  would  ^^  rather  think  to 
be  more  eligible,'*  and  relates  only  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
names  should  be  proposed  to  his  Majesty,  without  in  any  degree 
Jimiting  the  extent  to  which  his  Majv^ty  might  be  at  liberty  to  re- 
ject them. 

It  is  certainly  true,  that  great  part  of  the  weight  qt  these  obser. 
Tations  rests  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  Report  which  Mr.  Cobbett 
has  given  of  these  Debates  p  it  is  therefore  proper  to  see  how  far  it 
is  reasonable  that  this  Report  should  be  relied  upon.  It  will  be 
necessary,  however,  to  defer  this  consideration  ftfr  aaoCher  letter. 
I  am  Sir,  your  obedient  Servant^        A.  B. 

LETTER  n. 

It  is  admitted,  in  the  conclusion  of  my  last  letter,  that  great  part 
of  the  observations  there  made,  rest  upon  the  accuracy  of  the 
report  which  Mr.  CoBBET-ft  has  given  of  the  debates  upon  the 
Catholic  Question.  It  probably  will  be  remarked,  that  that  r^ort 
is  not  authentic,  and  may  be  inaccurate ;  that  Mr.  Cobb£TT*s 
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Rpgiitcr  IS  no  irecord,  anH' possibly  fittre  more  than  t  Collecfloh 
Inade  from  the  different  Newspaper  reports  of  the  same  debates  ; 
Suid  that  the  iaaccnracy  of  the  Newspaper  reports  is  the  coatina^ 
Babjeet  of  complaint.  It  is  undoubtedly  but  just  that  every  attcn^ 
tlbti  should  be  paid  to  this  remark,  because  Dr.  Milner,  in  his 
letter  from  Cork,  alludes  to  the  inaccuracy  of  these  Newspaper 
reports,  denies  their  correctness,  and  Complains  of  the  manner  in 
which  they  aeeni  to  have  been  relied  upon. 

^^Itisendeot^*'  he  says.  <^  that  the  wxitsrs  git c  implicit  faiith  to, 
the  accounts  of  negligent j  drowsy^  tippUngy  and  ignorant  reporters^ 
concerning  the  late  debates,  which  they  have  seen  in  the  News- 
papers. It  Is  likewise  plain  that  they  malue  no  allowance  for  the 
unguarded  and  unwarratited  expressions  and  arguments  of  the  ora~ 
tors  themselves.  Now,  it  is  a  fact  which  1  can  aver,  as  attending 
the  whole  of  the  debates  in  both  Houses^  that  the  speeches  themselves 
are  most  incorrectly  and  unfaithfully  published  in  most  of  the 
Newspapers  ;  that  the  Orators  themselves  did  not,  by  any  means, 
proceed  so  far  in  their  unwarranted  concessions  as  they  are  reported 
to  have  cone ;  and  that  they  made  subsequent  explanations  of  what 
they  had  actually'  said,  of  great  importance,  which  are  not  at  all 
noticed  in  the  Newspapers.  I  may  add,  in  justice  ta  them  as  well 
as  to  myself^  that  after  the  debate  was  over,  they  acknozoledged 
themselves  to  have  advanced  certain  positions^  the  most  alarming  of 
all  that  were  made^  fof  which  the^f  had  no  warrant  but  their  a%)n 
tcau  of  viewing  the  sul^ject.** 

Now  it  certainly  is  Nothing  more  than  fair  to  give  Dr.  MiLxsft 
ifbo  full  effect  of  this  complaint,  as  far  as  it  is  possible ;  and  if  he 
has  not  the  advantage  of  it  to  the  full  extent  which  the  truth  of  the 
case  would  admit  of,  h^lias  nobody  to  blame  but  himself ;  for  as  he 
was  present  at  the  whole  of  these  debates,  he  might  have  told  the 
public  how  far  the  Newspapers  misrepresented  the  unwarranted 
concessions  which  were  made  ;  what  the  explanations  were  whjclii 
correctedtiie&rstiajs-.stat)eQients;  nay,  whtct  were  thg  most  alarm* 
ing  positions  which,  after  the  debate,  the  orators  themselves  ac« 
knbwledged  to  Dr.  MixtNer,  that  thej  had  made  without  author 
rity.  If  Dr.  Milncr  had  done  this,  and  tf,  after  snch  a  statement, 
lie  had  been  attacked,  bv  reference  to  a  report  of  a  debate,  the  in* 
accuracy  of  which  he  haa  corrected,  he  would  have  had  good  reason 
td  com'pLiin  of  the  unfairness  of  such  a  proceeding.  But  as  it  is, 
he  cannot  jnstly  complain.  His  own  statement,  above  alluded  to, 
admits,  that  concessions  were  made  by  the  orators  themseices,  which 
were  nnwnrranted.  His  own  statement  admits  thai  alarming  post*- 
tions  were  advancedj  which  these  orators  afterwards  aciuiowledgcd ' 
to  him,  that  tliey  had  advanced  without  his  authority,  and  which 
Were  only  founded  upon  their  view  of  ihe  subject.  Why,  then,  did 
not  Dr.  MxLNER  state  what  those  unwarranted  concessions  were? 
Why  4i^  he  not  state  what  tiiose  alarming  positions  were^  which 
liad  been  thus  cot^essedly  advanced  without  his  attthority  f  Why« 
the  reason  is  obvious  :--The  object  of  Dr.  Milmsr  vas  (in  hia 
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«ini  words)  ^^  to  Tindieate  these  most  disUngiiished  and  honour, 
mble  characters  from  the  foal  fraud  imputed  to  them  bF  their  po* 
littcal  adrersarics,  of  having  proposed  a  plaa  for  a  certaia  restricted 
interference  of  the  Crown^  in  tJic  Domination  of  the  Catholic  Pre- 
lates of  Ireland,  without  anj  warrant  for  this  purpose ;-' — and  if 
ke  had  stated  distinctly  what  the}-  had  proposed,  and  then  confronted 
it  with  what  he  says  he  warranted  them  to  propose ;'— if  he  had  spe- 
ciied  what  those  concessions  were  which  (howcTer  oTer«stated  in 
the  Newspapers)  he  asserts  to  hare  been  unKorrantedj  even  as 
they  were  stated  by  the  orators  themselves  ;  if  he  had  shewn  what 
those  most  alarnung  propositions  were  which,  after  having  given 
them  as  from  authority  in  public  and  to  Parliament^  they  were  con- 
tented to  acknowledge  to  him  in  private  to  have  oeen  authorized, 
it  is  obvious  that,  instead  of  vindicating  them  from  this  charge  of 
foal  fraud,  which  was  so  imputed  to  them,  he  would,  as  far  as  his 
aviilB&ce  would  have  gone,  have  proved  and  have  established  it 
against  them*  What  allowances,  therefore,  may  be  made  for  the 
inaccuracy  of  the  Parliamentary  Reports,  enough  must  remain,  ac- 
cording to  Dr.  MiLNER's  own  assertion,  to  shew  that,  if  he  is  to 
be  relied  upon,  his  Parliamentary  Advocates  advanced  a  proposition 
to  Parliament,  as  coming  .from  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  under 
4he  authority  of  Dr.  Mjlner,  when  Dr.  Milnee  says  he  never 
gave  them  such  authority  to  makeoivy  proposition  ;  but  only  ven- 
tured to  conjecture  and  presume  what  would  be  the  disposition  of 
these  Bishops  upon  this  point;  and  that  the  proposition  itself, 
which  tkey  advanced, '  contained  in  it  concessions  which  he  never 
vf  arranted  in  any  manner ;  and  alarming  positions  which  they  ac- 
knowledged to  him  they  had  advanced  merely  upon  their  own  views, 
and  which  he  would  have  lost  his  life  rather  than  have  suffered  to  be 
adopted. 

Whether,  therefore,  Dr.  Milncr  is  to  be  believed,  or  whether 
Ills  Parliamentary  Friends  are  to  be  trusted,  is  the  matter  in  dispute 
.between  them.  That  Dr.  Milner  has  not  vindicated  but  con- 
demned them,  if  he  is  to  be  relied  upon,  is  quite  clear.  But  it 
docs  seem  a  little  unfortunate  for  the  clearing  up  of  this  strange  bu- 
siness, tliat  Dr.  MiLNER,  instead  of  stating,  as  it  appears  he  has 
done,  from  recollection,  what  passed  at  these  conrersations,  did 
not  introduce  into  his  letter  a  copy  of  that  short  printed  paper 
which,  he  says,  was  composed  by  him,  dated  May  96,  1808,  and  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  different  Gentlemen. 

He  says,  '^  that  paper  will  shew  that  he  has  not  maferM0y  varied 
in  his  present  exposure,  from  that  which  he  made  at  the  time  of  the 
debates."  The  public  would  probably  have  been  better  pleased  to 
have  seen  the  variations  which  he  does  not  deem  material,  and  to 
have  judged  for  themselves  how  far  they  were  w  or  not  That  paper, 
if  produced,  dated,  as  he  says,  on  the  day  between  the  two  debates, 
would  have  shewn,  upon  the  face  of  it,  the 'impression  which  he 
had  of  the  conversation  at  that  early  period  \  and  would'  have  shewi^ 
ihat  impression  also,  with  direct  reference  to  the  misr^resentationa 
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h^'IugIi  had  been  made  ^f  life  conversadon  by  1^  Friends  in  the 
House  of  Commons. 

The  existence  of  that  paper  is  naturally  connected  with  some 
qnestiOQS,  which  mnst  be  answered  before  this  strange  transactioA 
dstn  be  satisfaetorilj  explained.  Did  Dr.  Milner,  or  did  he  not, 
commnnicate  that  paper,  or  the  contents  of  it,  to  his  Noble  Friends 
before  the  Debate  in  the  .House  of  Lords  ?  If  he  did  not,  what 
reason  can  be  given  why,  having  so  convenient  and  accurate  a 
mode  of  communicating  precisely  what  he  meant  to  his  Noble 
Advocates,  he  did  not,  by  sending  them  that  paper,  avail  himself 
of  their  assistance  to  correct  the  error  into  which  his  Friends  had 
fallen  in  the  House  of  Contmons  ?  and  why  he  did  not  famish  them 
with  those  materials  which  would  have  precluded  the  possible  repe^ 
tition  of  the  same  mistake  by  themselves  in  the  House  of  Lords  ? 
or,  if  he  did  communicate  it  to  their  Lordships,  it  would  remaiu 
for  their  Lordships  to  vindicate  themselves  for  their  imporf^ct  exe- 
cution of.  an  authority,  which  had  been,  with  such  accurate  preci- 
sion, intrusted  to  them. 

The  remainder  of  the  letter  in  Dr.  Milner  proceeds  to  state, 
not  what  he  proposed  to  his  Parliamentary  Friends,  but  what  he 
should  not  now  object  to,  may  well  be  passed  over  withont  any 
notice;  the  only  object  of  these  letters  bdng  to  point  out  the  in* 
sufficiency  of  the  explanation  which  has  been  given,  and  the  injustice 
which  has  been  done  to  the  Public  (Roman  Ca&olics  as  well  ai 
Protestants)  by  one  or  other  of  the  parties  to  the  declarations  in 
qnestion.  Dr.  Milner's  present  statement  of  a  proposition  upon 
ibis  point,  with  the  qualifications  which  he  thinks  would  render  it 
unobjectionable,  is  nothing  to  this  purpose;  etpedally  as  he  ad« 
mits  he  did  not  give  his  ideas  upon  this  subject  to  his  Bariia. 
qientary  Friends  '^  quite  so  clearly  and  in  detidl  as  ha  does  in  his 
letter  ;^'  and  says,  also,  that 

^^  It  is  very  possible  some  of  the  personages  whom  I  had  the  ho- 
nour of  then  communicating  with,  may  not  liave  fully  compre« 
liended  my  meaning  ;  and  I  have  reason  to  suppose  that  th))  conces* 
sions  as  they  are  here  stated  in  this  exposure,  fail  short  of  the  idea 
which  the  public  formed  of  them  as  they  were  first  laid  down." 

Why  he  did  not  state  them  thus  clearly,  and  in  this  detail,  to  his 
Parliamentary  Friends,  seeing  the  importance  wUch  he  conceifoe 
to  belong  to  them,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  ;  and  as  the  conces- 
sions  which  he  states  in  that  exposure  do,  in  his  opinion,  fall  short 
of  the  idea  which  the  public  formed  of  them,  why  he  let  that  public 
remain  so  long  in  ignorance  of  tl^e  real  extent  of  them,  is  equally 
inconceivable. 

Under  a  strong  impression  and  conviction  that  the  pnblic  have 
been  grossly  and  unjustifiably  imposed  upon  by  some  of  the  parties 
.  io  this  transaction,  I  have  beon  desirous  first  of  proving  the  fact, 
that  such  imposition  was  practised  ;  and  next  of  discovering  upon 
whom  the  blame  of  having  practised  that  imposition  should  rest. 
.  Jint  this  is  no  unimportant  enquiry  must  be  admittedj — ^for,  if  it 
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coifld  be  plainlj  difroreir^l  idiicb  of*  t]|0  pavtiet  h^  pitctised  tlw 
imposition,  it  would  at  the  same  time  be  ascertaiood  wbick  of  £be 
parties  could  not  again  be  trusted. 

Whoever  has  taken  the  trouble  to  peruse  these  letters,  most  por- 
ceive  that  I  have  succeeded  in  establishing  the  fact,  th«Et  the  pitblk 
Have  been  imposed  upon;  but  that  I  hare  failed  in  iixing  the  guilt  of 
the  impobiti on  upon  either  party, 

^  That  a  proposition  was  made  to  Parliament  by  some  of  the  roost 
distinguished  Parliamentary  Characters  in  both  Houses,  who  dis. 
tinctly  stated  themselves  to  be  authorized  by  Dr.  Milneh,  as  the 
accredited  Agent  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  to  make  k 
in  their  name,  is  quite  clear.  That  this  proposition  contained  the 
expression  of  a  dis|>osition  in  tho«e  Prelates  to  make  certain  coa^ 
cessions  in  regard  to  the  future  elections  of  their  Prelates,  is  quite 
clear;  that  Dr.  Milner  has  declared,  that  he  never  gare  thesa 
Parliamentary  Characters  any  authority  tg  use  the  name  of  tke 
Roman  Catholic  Bishops  ;  that  Dr.  Mii«ner  has  denied  that  he 
oyer  authorized,  either  in  his  own  name  or  that  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  the  proposal  which  was  made ; — that  he  has  de- 
clared, that  he  knew  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  schismatical 
and  unlawful  ;  and  he  would  die  rather  tlian  consent  to  it  ;-e-that 
t)\u  Roman  C/atho!ic  Bishops  themselves  have  declared^  in  fuit 
synods  i^iat  they  think  it  inexpedient  to  admit  of  any  alteration  in 
the  mode  of  electing  their  Bishops,  and,  consequently,  that  they 
I^ve  not  at  this  time,  whatever  may  have  been  their  previous  fee^r 
i|ig  upon  the  subject,  the  disposition  to  make  the  concessions 
which  were  offered  in  their  name.  All  these  propositions  are  quite 
clear.  And  it  follows,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  whatever 
part  of  the  Parliamont  and  the  Public  were  led  to  believe  the  de^ 
clarations  which  were  made  in  Parliament  in  the  name  of  these 
Prelates,  have  b^»en  ijrossly  misled  and  imposed  upon.  But  who  is 
In  fault  among  these  parties  remains  in  doubt ;  whether  the  friends  of 
the  Roman  CaHiolics  in  Piu^liament  a$sumed  an  authority  which  had 
i)cver  been  reposed  in  them ; — whetht^r  they  garbled  the  proposition, 
•yhirh  they  were  authori?ied  to  make,  leaving  out  those qualiikations 
and  liinLtatio:»s  which  it  might  be  thought  would  prevent  its  having 
theefft  et  which  they  wished  it  to  produce ; — or  whether  Dr.  Milnitr 
assum-ji'l  an  authority  whir!)  the  Bishqps  never  gave  him  ;  and  of^ 
fcred  a  propojiiCion,  which  he  now  feels  it  necessary  (from  ob- 
serving the  aversion  which  is  frit  to  it  among  the  Irish  Roman  Ca. 
tholics)  to  soften,  to  qualify,  and  to  recall,  are  questions  of  which 
the  inforination  before  the  public  dqes  not  a^prd  any  satisfactory 
solution.  If,  inderd,  it  was  to  impute  to  Dr.  Milner  and  the 
generality  of  the  Irish  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  the  principles  of 
fhat  Jenuitical  cu^iiisfry  which  the  Titular  Roman  Catholic  Bishop 
of  OssoRY  has  latf'V  avowed,  there  wonld  be  less  di ilicul ty  in  the 
question  ;  and  the  Parliameatary  Advocates  of  the  Roman  Catko- 
lies  would  be  easily  acquitted  of  every  thing  but  folly  in  relyina 
ypOD  Dr.  MiJ'^E^: 
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It  ifipevi  tinlikB  Tiftiilv  Bkhop  of  OssaaT  hid  promised  to 
sign  certA  tddnsaes  of  thanks  to  the  persons  who  had  taken  the 
part  of  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  late  debates  in  Parliament  ^ 
and  having  afterwards,  in  breach  of  that,  promise,  refused  to  sign 
tfaen,  he  was  charged  in  conseqaence  with  a  breach  of  a  9olemm 
promise ;  and  he  has  published  what  he  calls  a  plain  imnatiTe  of 
lacts,  which,  he  says,  will  complete  his  justification  in  theejesof 
anj  impartial  man.  In  the  first  place,  the  plain  narratire  b<;gins. 
with  a  distinction  between  a  serious  promise  and  %.  solemn  promise;. 
mA  he  admits  te  made  a  seriane  proioise ;  but  denies  hariog  made  a 
solemn  one. 

What  the  use  of  asserting  this  distinction  was,  unless  it  were  to 
prepare  the  public  for  the  casuistry  which  was  to  follow,  .does  not 
dearlj  appear :  for  having  admitted  that  he  madd  a  serious  pro* 
ijaise,  he  proceeds  to  admit,  That  he  is  convinced  that  a  serious^ 
mncercy  and  vohuUwry  promise,  binds  a  man  who  makes  it,  under 
the  pain  of  sin,  to  fulfil  it ;  and  he  does  not  defend  himself  for  the 
non^performance  of  his  promise,  by  alledging  that  it  was  not  sert- 
tmsly  or  voluniaril^  made,  nor.eren  that.he  was  not  sincere  when 
he  made  it ;  nor  does  he  indeed  assert  that  a  want  of  sincerity  on 
kis  part,  at  the  time  when  he  made  his  promise,  would  have  jqstified 
lus  breaking  it,  although,  by  describing  the  sort  of  promise  which 
be  admits  to  be  binding,  by  the  qualification  of  its  being  sincere,  as 
well  as  of  its  being  serious  and  voluntary,  he  does  give  no  small 
reason  to  conclude,  that  be  thinks  insincerity  would  be  an  ezcase 
for  breaking  it. 

Having,  however,  stated  the  sort  of  promise  which  he  held  to  be 
xalid,  he  then  proceeds  to  state  the  cases  in  which  the  bindiog  obli* 
f  ation  of  a  promise  ceases  ;  and  the  one  upon  mhich  he.  relies  ho 
thus  explains : 

''  y.  When,  before  the  promise  is  fulfilled,  the  circumstancea 
become  so  changed  that  the  person  promising,  had  he  foreseen  thoso 
circumstances,  would  never  have  made  the  promise.  On  this  case,'' 
lie  says,  ^^  I  rest  my  justification  i  for  had  I  foreseen,  or  knowh^ 
that  my  signing  these  addresses  would  produce  such  alarm  or  con* 
stemaiiony  such  dislike  or  disapprabaiion^  as  Iqfierwards  found 
they  would  in  the  minds  of  tlie  great  majority  of  the  ,Catholie 
priests  and  Laity  in  this  Country,  /  toould  ifi^  no  means  have  coo*  . 
sented  to  sign  them, 

^^  St  Thomas  says,  that  a  man  is  not  guilsy  of  an  untruth  in 
such  a  case,  because,  when  he  has  promised,  he  intended  to  perform 
his  promise ;  nor  is  he  unfuthful  to  his  promise,  because  the  cir- 
cumstances are  changed  afterwards.  This  is  not  only  the  opinion 
of ^St.  Thomas,  but  is  also  the  opinion  of  dl  Ihi  Theologians  and 
Canonicals  I  ever  saw  or  read !  James  Lanioan." 

Who  this  St.  Thomas  is  whom  the  Reverend  Bishop  quotes  aa 
his  authority  for  this  excellent  piece  of  casuistry,  I  do  not  know  ; 
but  I  cannot  help  expressing  a  hope,  that  neither  that  Satnt,  nor 
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the  otlMT  ThetlogiAM  wd  Cm4nki!t»tfcoM  lAoa  ttej 
JMfiiop  has  leftfnt  hk  eaanistrf)  are  the  autkoit  >wiMie4 
|aii|bt  to  tk»  Stadealf  at  MajrMMth. 

Ir  we  were  at  Ubertj  to^tciibe  sioMiat  priadpleB  to  Dr.  Bf  lutm 
and  the  Itonaa  Catholic  Prehitei  ta  general,  twdouhtedl^  iSker 
might  say  for  thenuelTes,  with  as  good  a  graoe  as  JDr.  LAjrieAM^ 
that  if  ibey  bad  known  that  the  proposition  which  was  to  be  o£hnsc| 
itt  their  nasM,  throfighPr.  Milder,  wmildhave  created  nieh  ai| 
ahttn  among  their  flock,  thej  would  not  have  ofi^red  it.  And  \t 
wtmt  he  remembered,  that  Dr.  Millneb,  in  his  letter  in  the  Mom* 
tng  Chronicie^  has  provided  them  witn  this  excuse  *  for  lie  gives  one 
yefuon  for  the  resolution  of  the  Bishops  in  their  Srnod  in  these 
w^rds:— 

•  *»*  LastTy,  we  intf  thata  vast  majority  of  onr  people  is  decided!/ 
against  the  concessions,  insomuch  that  ive  should  lose  their  confi. 
'dance  and  our  influence  over  then  were  weat  present  to  sanction  it." 

With  Dr.  Lan iGAN's  princii^es,  thorefor^,  so  far  from  being 
|>onnd  by  tlic  o^^,  they  would  not  ever  have  been  bQund  had  they 
promised  to  abide  by  It ;  neither  would  they  have  been  bound,  if, 
upon  the  faith  of  St,  Pariimiient  had  actually  granted  wl&t  they  re. 
Rotated ;  for  I  would  wbh  to  ask  Dr.  Lanigan  himself,  Whether,  if 
Ae  petitions  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  as  presented  in  the  last  Sessioii 
of  Parliament,  were  to  be  granted,  even  on  the  express  promise  that 
the  Petitioners  should  rest  satisfied,  and  should  not  enaeavonr,  by 
fre9h  petitions,  to  procure  for  their  Priests  and  Prelates  a  share  ii^ 
the  tithes,  the  emoluments  ani)  legal  dignities  of  the  establishment, 
inch  promise  would,  upon  his  prinqpies,  be  binding,  or  give  any 
ground  ofsecurity  to  the  Established  Church?  or,  Whether,  on  the 
eontrvy,  when  upon  the  granting  of  such  petitions,  seats  in  Par« 
liament  and  offices  of  weight  and  influence  In  the  State,  were 
opened  to  them,  high  plape  would  not  recall  high  thoughts  ?  and. 
Whether,  in  the  increase  of  their  power,  in  the  improved  hope  of 
being  able  to  procure  better  terms  for  their  Church,  nay,  in  the 
nearer  prospect  of  its  rcestabltshment,  such  an  unforeseen  chqnge 
of  dreHmHtance^  would  not  exist  as  wpuld  be  8ufficiei|t,  upon  the 
Rev.  Prelate's  principles,  to  release  them  froiii  the  obligation  of 
their  formed  promise?  and.  Whether  also  this  same  St.  Thqvab 
would  not  lie  able  to  find  in  the  circumstances  of  prior  and  stq)erior 
obligation  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  an  adcutional  inotive  for 
^t  keeping  aproraise,  whjch  rajghtbe  then  contended  to  have 
been  unlawful  from  the  In^inniifg,  from  its  injurious  effect  upon 
those  sacred  interests,  which  it  was  the  primary  duty  of  all  good 
Rom^n  Catholics  to  promote  ?  nay,  >Vhether  such  promise,  n^de 
under  the  pain  and  duress  (as  the  Lawyers  would  call  it)  of  their 
present  state  of  alleged  persecution,  would  not  for  that  reason  alsQ 
be  held  to  be  void  ?  Whether  ingenuity  could  ever  fail  to  discover 
as  good  a  reason  for  the  breach  of  a  promise,  as  that  upon  which 
Pf ,  Lanioan  rcKes  for  his  exqise  i^nd  jusUficatioji  ?     Whether,  iq 
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w#ld^  tMli  piA^tlfjfim  fts  tbcie  would  not  itdnce  the  oblw 
gation  of^  promise  to  tlie  mere  conreaience  of  perfomiag  Hi 
And,  Iwtij)  Whether  Dr.  Lanioan  can  possibly  ftul  to  acknow. 
ledge  trttts  of  iagcoioas  morality  congenifil  to  his  owb,  in  the  Uuu 
gvage  which  Miltov  pnts  into  the  Great  Author  of  atlsnch  c^ 
Wftry;— 

f    '      '■■■  ■■    ^^  How  soon 

^^  Would  height  recall  high  thooghtt !  how  soon  nnsajr 
^^  What  feign'd  submission  swore !  Ease  would  recant 
^  Vows  mttie  in  pain,  as  impotisnt  and  roid." 

But  it  Is  needless  to  press  this  further ;  it  would  be  unjust  to  fie 
IDr.  Mixni:r,  or  the  other  Bishops,  with  Dr.  Lanigan's  princi* 
pies,  till  they  arow  them;  and,  therefore,  no  assistance  can  be 
derived  from  br.  I^anioan's  Letter  towards  discorering  the  guilty 
lUithor  of  the  imposition,  which  has  by  some  one  been  practised 
npon  the  Public. 

Here  then  I  shall  close  these  Letters.  It  is  no  part  of  their  ob« 
Ject  to  examine  the  3dmissibility  of  the  proposition  itself,  either  as 
^t  appears  to  have  been  prpposui  to  Parliament,  or  as  Dr.  Milnek 
now  says  he  would  be  willing  it  should  be  adopted.  The  object  of 
these  letters  would  have  been  best  answered,  if  they  had  enabled  tho 
Public  to  ascertain  the  party  upon  whom  the  guilt  of  this  impositioii 
fittachcs  I  but  they  will  have  attained  no  immaterial  point,  if  they 
shall  have  succored  in  shcwiug  the  insufficiency  of  any  eiplanation 
which  has  as  yet  been  given  of  this  transaction ;  and,  conse- 
quently, in  putting  the  rublic  and  Parliament  upon  their  guard 
against  being  again  so  easily  misled  to  believe  what  the  sanguine 
Advocates  of  the  Roman  Catholics  may  venture  to  assert,  with  re. 
ppect  to  the  disposition  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Bishops,  or  Roman 
(Catholics  in  general,  upoQ  any  part  of  this  important  subject. 

A.  B. 
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MR,  WHITAKER. 

THE  following  brief  Sketch  of  the  Life  of  one  of  the  best  and 
paost  learned  Members  of  the  Church  of  England,  which  appeared 
originally  in  a  provincial  paper,  is  inserted,  as  a  mark  of  respect  t^ 
his  memory,  in  a  work  which  he  often  enriched  by  his  knowledge, 
and  adorned  by  his  talents.  Mr.  Whitakrr,  alas  !  is  not  the  only 
one  of  our  co-adjutors  of  whom  the  hand  of  Providence  has  de- 
prived  us,  since  the  first  appearance  of  our  Review.  By  the  death 
f# Professor  Hurdis,  we  sustained  an  irreparable  loss«  His  acute 
^nd  cultivated  mind  sifpplied  some  of  the  best  articles  to  be  found 
in  our  early  volumes  :  and,  since  that  time,  two  more  of  our  col. 
leagues  have  been  called   ^^  to  that  bourne  whence  no  travelicr 
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vetorns."    It  ii  the  lot  of  buvuiiit^,  and  mp  bow  vAvaknt^  t&  flit 
4bpeA«itioiiB  of  ProTidence ! 

7h<ro,  Ao0.  5^ 

'  On  Sunday,  the  SOfh  u?t.  died,  at  liis  rectory  of  Ruan-Lany- 
Bome,  near  Trcgony,  Cornwall,  that  great  and  good  man,  the  Rer*. 
J,  Wbitakcr.  -^Mr.  Whitaker  *¥a5  born  at  Manchester,  abont  Ae' 
year  T735.      Of  the  school  part  of  his  education  we  know  litde  or 
Bothici(( ;    bnt'  wo  understand  that  be  went  early  to  Oxford,  where 
lie  was  dccted  Fellow  of  C.C.C.^  and  where  he  disoorered,  in  a 
Tcry  short  tim^  those  originalities,    those  peculiarities  of  mind, 
-which  afterwards  so  strongly  marked  him  as  an  author  and  a»  a 
9ian.     His  uncommon  vigour  of  intellect  at  once  displayed  itidf 
among  his  acquaintance;    but,   whilst  bis  animated  conversation 
drew  many  around  him,  a  few  were  repelled  from  the  circle,  by  his 
impatience  of  contradiction  (a  failing  which  almost  erer  accom. 
panics  powers  like  bis)  and  by  the  consciousness,  it  should  seem^ 
pf  their  own  inferiority.     The  character  of  hts  genius,  however, 
was  soon  decided  in  literary  composition,     la  1771,  Mr.  Whitaker 
publisht'd  his  *'  History  of  Manchester  ♦,"  in  quarto  :    a  work 
-Which,   for  acutencss  of  research,  bold  imagination,   independent 
sentiment,   and  correct  information,  has  scarcely  its  parallel  in  the 
literature  of  this  country.     Nor  docs  its  composition  less  merit 
our  applause,  whether  wc  have  roj^pect  io  the  arrangement  of  the 
materials,  the  style,  or  the  language.     In  some  passages,  there  is 
^^  supreme  elegance  ;*'    in  others,  a  magnificence  of  thought,  a 
force  of  expression,  a  glow  of  diction,  truly  astonishing.     The 
introduction  of  Christianity  into  this  island,  in  particular,  is  de- 
tcribed,  we  had  almost  said,  with  the  pen  of  inspiration.     With 
regard  to  the  general  subject  of  The  Manchester j  we  may  observe, 
That  Mr.  Whitaker  was  the  first  writer  who  could  so  light  up  the 
regfon  of  Antiquarianism,  as  to  dissipate  its  obscurity,  even  to 
(he  ^os  of  ordinary  s pectators.     The  discoveries  of  our  antiqnaries, 
indeed,  have  been  altaidcd  with  no  brilliant  success ;  and  Whitaker^s 
Manchester  Is  perhaps  the  only  book  in  which  the  truth  of  our 
island  history  has  been  elucidated  by  the  hand  of  a  roaster.     It  is 
rather  singular  that  this  work  was,   in  the  order  of  merit  as  wdl 
as  time,  the  tirst  of  Mr.  Whitaker's  publications.     In  proportion 
as  our  author  advanced  in  life,  his  ima£;ination  seems,  by  a  strange 
Inversion  of  what  is  characteristic  of  our  nature,  to  have  gained  an 
asceiulency  over  his  judgment ;    and  we  shall  perceive  more  of 
far^cy  and  of  passion,  of  conjecture  and  hypothesis,  in  some  of  his 
s^vbsequent  productions^  than  just  opinion,  or  deliberate  investi- 
jralion.     Mr.  VVhitaker*s  Genuine  Historn  of  the  Britons  asserted^ 
an  oo.*avo  volume,  published  in  177^,  niay  be  accepted  as  a  sequel 
to  The  Manchester.     It  contains  a  complete  refutation  of  *^  the 
mlKippy  Macplicrson  ;'*    whose  Introduction  io  the  History^ 

*  The  lirst  volume  only,  we  Apprehend, 
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Ormt  Brikd»  and  JrtUmA,  n  full  of  (.alpable  noistakct  and  iiiiir&. 
presentations. 

.  In  1773,  wo  find  Mr.  Whitakcr  the  morning  preacher  of  Ber* 
k«Iey  Chapel ;  to  which  oftce  he  had  been  appointed  by  a  Mr. 
Hughes ,;  but,  about  the  end  of  the  following  year,  he  was  removed  ' 
fjcom  that  situation.  This  gave  occasion  to  The  Case  between  Mr. 
IVhUuker  pnd  Mr.  Hughes^  relaUve  to  the  Morning  Preadhership 
<\fBerkek^  Chapel ;  in  which  Mr.  Whitakcr  relates  some  remark* 
able  particulars  ;  aod  declares  himself  >^  unalterably  determined  to 
carry  tho matter  into  Westminster-Hall ;"  and,  we  may  beassured^ 
that  he  used  his  utmost  efforts  to  bring  his  detecmination  into 
action  :  but  the  ftsrrour  of  his  resentment  threw  him  off  his  guard  ; 
and  he  expressed  himself  so  indiscreetly,  that  his  Case  wtsis  considered 
as  a  libel  by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench.  During  his  residence  la 
London,  he  had  aa  opportunity  of  conversing  with  several  of  our 
most  celebrated  writers  ;  among  Whom  were  the  author. of  The 
Itimhlerj  and  the  historian  of  the  Roman  p]mpire.  It  does  not 
appear,  indeed,  that  Johnson  was  much  attached  to  Whitaker. 
Equally  strong  in  understanding,  equally  tenacious  of  opinion,  and 
equally  impassioned  in  conversation,  it  is  not  probable  that  they 
should  amicably  coalesce  on  all  occasions.  In  the  Ossianic  con. 
troversy,  they  were  decidedly  hostile.  With  Gibbon,  Mr.  Whit, 
aker  was  well  acquainted ;  and  the  MS.  of  the  first  volume  of  The 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire^  was  submitted  to,  Mr.  W.'s 
ifispcction  ;  —  but  what  was  his  surprise  when,  as  he  read  the  samue 
volume  in  print,  that  chapter  which  has  been  so  obnoxious  to  tho 
Christian  world,  was  then  first  introduced  to  his  notice !  That 
chapter.  Gibbon  had  suppressed  in  the  MS.  over-awed  by  Mr. 
'^hitaker's  high  character,  and  afraid  of  his  censure ;  and,  in 
fact,  that  the  feeble  Deist  should  have  shrunk  from  his  indignant 
^ye,  may  well  be  concdved,  when  we  see  his  Christian  principle 
and  his  manly  spirit  uniting  in  the  rejection  of  a  living  of  con* 
siderable  value,  which  was  at  this  time  offered  him  by  a  Unitariaa 
patron  !  He  spurned  ^t  Uie  temptation,  and  pitied  the  seducer  *  i 
Of  his  integrity,  however,  some  recompense  was  now  at  hand; 
and,  about  the  year  1778,  he  succeeded,  as  follow  of  Corpus  Christi 
College,  to  the  Rectory  of  Ruan-Lanyhornc,  in  this  county,  ono 
of  the  most  valuable  livings  in  the  gift  of  that  College  f  ;  and  into 
this  county  he  came,  to  reside  upon  his  Rectory.  Here,  it  might 
have  been  expected,  that  retirement  and  leisure  would  greatly 
farour  the  pursuits  of  literature;  and  that^  though  ^^  the  con. 
yerser"  (to  use  an  expression  of  Mr.  Whitaker)  had  disap« 
peared,  the  author  would  break  forth  with  new  energies  ;  but  Ruan* 
Lanyhome  was,  for  several  years,  no  tranquil  seat  of  the  Muses. 


*  On  this  subject,   Mr.  Polwhele  addressed  to  Mr.  Whitakcr 
Z  Sonnet ;  for  which,  see  '^  Sketches  in  Verse,"  second  edition* 
t  He  had  proceeded  to  his  degree  q(  B.  Q.         .   ,    - 


Thfti  pleismt  Sfcluiioii  was  now  the  BOtflftf  contMt    hmt  of  c&tu 

tttt  which  (in  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of  this  Memoir)  w«i  Abio« 
lately  unavoidable*  Mr.  Whitaker  hai  propoaed  a  tythe-icompo* 
aition  with  his  partshioBtft,  by  no  maaas  unnaioMahle.  Thisdi^ 
yefased  to  pay  :  bat  Mr.  Whitaker  was  steady  to  his  pfvrpose.  A 
nptuM  ensued  between 'the  parties— the  tytiies  wete  demanded  ii| 
kind»«<lispute8  arose  upon  dispntas  ■anifuoeities  were  kindled— aad 
Mtigations  took  plaos.  That  Mr.  Whitaker  was  finally  victoriovs^ 
aftbrded  pleasure  to  the  friends  of  the  Rector,  and,  let  us  add,  tp 
tfe  friends  of  justiceand  of  truth;— yet  it  was  long  before  hannof^ 
was  restored  to  Ruan^Iianyhomc.  That  his  literary  schemes  had 
bean  so  sadly  interrupted,  was  the  subject  of  general  r^rat.  B^t 
the  consciantious  Pastor  looked  with  a  deeper  concern  to  the^fit* 
aal  welfara  of  his  parishioners.  He  saw  with  sorrow  their  arar- 
aion  to  his  pr42aching — their  indif'ereuce  to  his  isKtructions^-^tfacir 
papugnaneato  hisauthority, — ai|d  ^'belaboured  mora  abundantly;'* 
4iU,  after  a  few  years,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  peraeire  a  visibld 
nlAeration  in  the  behftviour  of  the'  principal  parishioneia ;  and  % 
aitttual  good  understanding  was  established  be^een  the  Pastor  and 
kis  flook*  His  cordial-^his  familiar  manner,  indeed,  was  always 
pleasing  to  those  whom  prejudi(fie  had  not  armed  agunst  him  ;  and, 
in  proportion  as  they  be^sarae  ac<|uainted  with  his  kind  disposition^ 
tfie  transjtoiiaess  of  his  resentments,  and,  after  injuries,  his  prompt. 
aesa  to  forgiTe,and  anxious  wish  to  beforgiren, — ^they  endeaTOured 
BM>re  and  more  to  culthratc  his  friendship,  and  at  length  lored  and 
terered  him  as  their  father.  Nothing  ean  more  fully  display  the 
warmth  of  his  affections,  his  zeal  as  a  Minister  of  Christ,  or  hb 
iapassioned  style  of  eloquence,  than  those  Sermons  *  which  he 
published  in  1783 ;  after  having  preached  them  to  his  parishionen, 
we  doubt  not  with  a  yoice  and  manner  to  penetrate  the  consdence, 
and  strike  conTiction  into  the  soul,  to  awaken  the  tears  of  pcai« 
tence,  and  eievate  the  hopes  of  the  Christian  to  the  abodes  of  inu 
mortality.  That  he  should  biTC  published  so  little  in  the  line  of 
his  profession,  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted.  Though  his  Orma  of 
Jinamsm  be  a  Urge  Tolume,  it  is  a  controversiaT  tract,  full  of  era* 
dition  and  ingenious  argumentation.  We  haire  read  no  other  work 
of  Mr.  Whitaker  in  Divinity,  except  Tfe  Real  Origin  ofGeivem^ 
ptent  (expanded  into  a  considerable  Treatise,  from  a  Serm'on 
which  he  had  preached  before  Bishop  Buller,  at  his  Lordship's 
primary  Tisitation)  and  The  Introduction  to  FlinMfs  Bible.-rr' 
This  has  beeii  much  admired  as  a  masterly  piece  of  eloquence'. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Antiquary  was  not  at  rest.  His  Mmy 
Qmeen  of  IScotSy  published  in  1787,  in  three  octavo  volumes  ;  bis 
Vowrte  ofJl4innzbal  over  the  Alps^-^hn  Andenf  Cathedral  of  Com^ 
cr^V,— his  Supplement  to  Mr.  PolKhek's  Antiquities  ofComwail^ — 

»  They  are  entitled  "  SermoDS  upon  Dcatb,  Judinnoit,  Hc»T0a. 
•ad  Hell."  '       "  .     '         *^ 
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hk  London^  ud  hh  Vxfiard  (both  as  jct  in  MS.)  foTobh  good 
evidence  of  an  idnigiiifttioii  contiaiuUly  occnpied  in  pursuits  ivblch 
kiadied  np  its  brigfatesft  flame,  tkongh  not  always  of  that  judgment, 
discredoa,  or  candour,  which,  if  human  chaiucters  had  been  ever 
perfect,  we  should  have  expected  from  a  Whitaker. 

In  criticism,  howerer  (where  writiug  anonjmouslj,  he  would 
probably  have  written  as  temper  or  caprice  suggested)  yrt  find  htm, 
for  the  most  part,  candid  and  good-natured — ^not  sparing  of  een^ 
aure,  ner  yet  lavish  of  applause — and  adbrding  us,  in  numerous 
-  instances,  the  most  agreeable  proofs  of  genuine  b«ievo!ence.  Kveti 
in  the  instance  of  Gibbon  *,  where  he  has  been  thought  severe  be. 
yond  all  former  example,  we  have  a  large  mixture  of  the  sweet  with 
bitteri|e8S.  It  was  the  criiique  on  Gibbon  that  contributed  greatly 
to  the  reputation  of  The  EngiM  Revww^  in  which  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  the  author  of  many  Taluable  articles.  To  his  pen  idso,  Tht 
BrHuk  Cfiiic  and  The  Jnt^aeobtn  Review  were  indebted  for 
various  pieces  of  criticism. 

But  the  strength  of  his  principles  is  noii^here  more  appai%it  than 
in  those  articles  where  he  comes  forward,  armed  with  the  panoply 
of  truth,  in  defenee  of  our  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  Constitution. 
It  was  there  he  struck  his  adversaries  with  consternation  ;  and  we 
beheld  the  host  of  Jacobins  shrinking  away  from  before  hb  f&ce, 
and  creeping  into  their  caverns  of  darkness. — But  vre  are  here,  per- 
haps, betrayed  into  expressions  too  violent  for  plain  prose,  which* 
reminds  us  of  another  part  of  our  friend's  literary  cfaarajctcr,^-we 
mean  his  Poetical  Genius.  That  he  contributed  some  fine  pieces  of 
poetry  to  The  CornzsaU  and  Devon  Poets j  is  WeH  knovm.  These 
were  puUisfaed  in  two  small  octavo  Tolum^ ;  and  the  Editor,  haa 
ftow  in  his  possession  a  sufficient  quantity  of  goad  Terse,  by  Mr, 
Whitaker^  to  fill  forty  or  fifty  pages  of  a  third  Toiume,  now  ia 
contemplation. 

We  have  thus  (with  rapid  glances,  and  In  a  manner  too  de. 
lultory  to  be  perfectly  satisfactory  to  ourselves)  reviewed  the  pro- 
ductions of  our  old  and  valued  friend  ;  and  hailed  him  in  the  several 
departments  of  the  Historian,  the  Theotogist,  the  Critic,  the  Po1i» 
tician,  and  the  Poet  Versatility,  like  Whi taker's^  is^  in  truth, 
of  rare  occurrence ;  but  still  more  rare  is  die  splendor  of  original 
fcnitts,  exhibited  in  walks  so  various :  not  that  Mr.  Whitaker 
was  equally  happy  in  them  all.  His  characteristic  traits  as  a  wri. 
ter,  were  acute  discernment,  and  a  velocity  of  ideas  which  acquired 
new  force  in  composition,  and  a  power  of  combining  images  in  a 
maimer  peculiarly  striking,  and  of  flinging  on  every  topic  of  dis- 
cussion the  strongest  illustration.  Wi&  little  scruple,  therefore, 
we  hazard  an  opinion,  That  though  his  chief  excellence  be  r«co^. 
nized  in  antiquarian  research,  he  would  have  risen  to  higher  end*- 

*  Whitakar's  Review  of  Gibbon's  History  (vols,  iv,  v.  and  vi.) 
origbally  appeared  in  The  English  Review. 


ncQce  as  a  poet,  had  he  eulthatcd  iireiLrlryoaeh  tjie  farour  of  tlie 
Muses.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  there  are  noue  who  will 
deem  ns  extrara^ant  in  prououucing,  That  Mr.  Whitakcr  was  a 
Qmxxr  literary  character. 

That  he  was  coon  as  well  as  great,  would  sufficiently  appear 
in  the  recollection  of  any  period  of  his  life,  whether  we  saw  hiih 
abandoning  preferment  from  principle,  and  heard  him  ^^  reasoning 
<if  righteousness  and  judgment  to  come,''  until  a  Gibbon  trembled  ; 
or  whether,  amongst  his  parishioners,  we  witnossrd  bis  unaffected 
earnestness  of  preaching,  his  humility  in  conversing  with  thepoowt 
cottagers,  his  sincerity  in  assisting  them  with  advice,  his  tender, 
ness  in  offering  them  consolation,  and  his  charity  in  relieving  their 
distresset.  It  is  true,  to  the  same  warmth  of  temper,  together  with 
a  sense  of  good  intentions,  we  must  attribute  an  irritability  at  times 
destructive  of  social  comfort,  an  impetaottsaess  that  brooked  not 
opposition,  and  bore  down  all  before  it.  This  precipitation  was 
in  part  also  to  be  traced  to  his  ignorance  of  the  world, — ^to  his  &im. 
plicity  in  believing  others  like  himsc'f, — ^precisely  what  they  seemed, 
to  be, — and  on  the  detection  of  his  error,  his  anger  at  dissimulation 
or  hypocrisy.  But  his  general  good  humour,  his  hospitality,  ud 
his  convivial  pleasantry^  were  surely  enough  to  atone  for  those  sod- 
den bursts  of  passion,  those  tiashes  which  betrayed  his  ^^  humao 
frailty,"  but  still  ari(ued  genius.  And  they  who  knew  how  ^^  fear- 
fully and  wonderfully  he  was  made,"  could  bear  from  a^Whitaker 
what  they  could  not  so  well  have  tolerated  in  another.  In  his 
family,  Mr.  Whi taker  was  uniformly  regular :  mm*  did  he  sttier 
at  any  time  his  literary  cares  to  trench  on  his  domestic  duties.  The 
loss  of  such  a  man  must  be  deemed,  as  it  were,  a  chasm  both  in  public 
and  in  private  life.  But,  for  the  latter,  we  may  truly  say,  that 
if  ever  wife  had  cause  to  lament  the  kind  and  faithfnl  husband,  or* 
children  the  affectionate  parent,  or  servants  the  iudul^CAt  maste^ 
jtte  family  at  Ruan.Lany  home  must  feel  their  loss  irreparable,  f 

Such  was  the  Historian  of  Manchester  and  the  Rector  of  Roaa* 
Lanyhorne,  of  whom  we  have  given  a  very  hasty  sketch — we  hope, 
however,  a  just  and  impartial  one.  .That  ho  should  have  lived  to 
the  age  of  seventy-thrce  is  rather  to  be  wondered  ;  for,  strodg  as 
was  his  bodily  constitution,  his  mind,  ever  active  and  restless,  must 
have  worn  out  (we  should  have  presumed)  even  that  athletic  frame^ 
long  before  the  period  assigned  to  man's  existence.  Amidst  his  ar* 
dent  and  indefatigable  researches  into  theAntiquities  of  London,  his 
friends  detected  the  first  symptoms  of  bodily  decay.  His  journey 
to  London,  his  vast  exertions  there  in  procuring  information,  his 
energetic  and  various  conversation  with  literary  characters,  brought 
on  a  debility  which  he  little  r^ardcd,  till  it  alarmed  him  in  a  stroke 
of  paralysis.  From  this  he  never  recovered  to  such  a  d^ree  as  to 
■I    '  '■      '      "  ■  ■■  ■  II        I  IIP        ■-■       ■  ■■         '  ■   I    I  ^ 

♦  Two  amiable  dauijhters. 

+  Mrs.  M'^hitaker  was  a  Miss  Tregcnna^  of  an  ancient  Cornisi 
family. 
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be  able  to  resume,  vith  any  cood  eifect,  lus  studies  or  occnpatioM 
But,  for  the  last  year,  his  aecliuc  has  been  gradual ;  and  it  was 
Sttch  as  we  have  contemplated  with  pleasure,  since  we  hare  seem, 
kim  sensible  of  his  approachiai;  dissolutiou^  yet  invariably  a«p» 
ported  by  the  faith  of  a  Christian.  His  indeed  was  the  resignatioA, 
the  cheerfulness  becoming  a  primitive  disciple  of  that  Jesus,  im 
whose  mercies  he  reposed,  and  to  whom  only  he  looked  for  ac« 
ceptance.  And  he  who  would  derive  comfort  from  the  prospect  of 
death,  should  keep  ia  view  our  venemble  friend,  when,  at  that 
awful  hour  which  assured  us  of  his  happiness,  at  peace  -wiik  kia- 
self,  his  fellow-creaturcs,  and  his  God,  he  sunk  as  into  quiet 
slumber,  without  a  trouble  or  a  pain,-^-aBd9  with  a  smile  oa  Ub 
countenance^  expired. 


Tke  Lie  of  the  Ocean  is  Tyranny* s  Fob. 

L 

Wa£if  the  Sons  of  a  Frederick  at  France  were  dismay'dy 
And  the  Princes  of  Prussia  their  Country  betray'd  ; 
When  tke  armies  of  Austria  r^^luctantly  tied, 
And  abandoned  to  Frenchmen  the  soil  where  they  bled; 
When  Portugal's  Prince  sought  Brazil's  peaceful  shore; 
And  the  Patriot  Swiss  sung  bis  War  song  no  mvte. 
This  Hope  eaus'd  each  bosom  with  freedom  to  glow. 
That  the  Isle  of  theOcean  teas  Tyranny's  Foe. 

II. 

When  France  and  Oppression  base  Europe  enslaved, 
Spain,  bursting  her  shackles,  French  treachery  brav'd; 
Yet  mindfui  lest  Fury  all  order  should  blast, 
Nail'd  Royalty's  Standard  to  Ldbtrty's  Most. 
Then  Britain  eclipsing  the  glory  of  Kome. 
Re^cho'd  the  Mandate^  ^^  Brave  Spaniards  Strike  Home;'* 
And  proclaims  to  the  World  as  she  seconds  the  Mow, 
lliat  the  Isle  of  the  Ooeun  is  Tyranny  s  Foe. 

lit 

Resistless  to  Faction  9XtiS{a9cry*s  Yukej 
The  True  Briton's  Heart's  like  the  Heart  of  his  Oak  : 
Though  its  Leaves  vasiy  be  shiver' d,  unshatier^d  thcStemf 
His  love  to  his  Monarch  is  the  Crown's  brightc^st  gem. 
Then  may  Victory  crown  our  Brave  Troops  on  the  plai» ; 
And  the  Conqu'ror's  of  Europe  be  conquer'd  again  I 
While  our  Tars  on  the  Billows  teach  Frenchmen  to  know 
That  the  Isle  of  the  Ocean  is  Tyranny's  Foe! 
J)ecem^rr,  1808.  S.  B.faoifv. 
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314,  5  from  tke  bottom,  inaert  in  ftfter  I 

315,  ]2,/«r  CAmbined,  r^a^  contained 

•  m^for  heir.'  rrarf  hero 

316,  2,  /or  their,  reaif  the 
7,/«r  sd^ed,  rvatf  adopted 

•  19,  ^fererent/iieltfof 

*    -S8,  «/t«rililUuMerllie  .. 

^IT,  23,  ftfr  lonia  of  these,  r«a^  none  of  ibofe 

6  from  the  bottoin»/or  praob^  rewL  proof,  i. 
Si8,  19,/ararbicles,  reiuf  article  » 
S7,/or  Cayallofl,  read  Cevallut 
33,  efter  character,  irueri  and 
31 9,  1 3, /br  commotitfQ,  rea^  coaTiction 
3S0v  fi6,/<yr  ie,  reail  to 

S7 ,  far  broufhtt  mnf  reduoed 
391,    4  from  the  bottom,  /dr  mml,  reMd  may;  tadf^lfr 

haye,.tiia0rl  onterea 
32^9    2,/ar  natural»r««^ratioiut 
■'   8,/w  aad,  rie«f  now 
90,/orthrowi,raarf  throw  •    ~ 

93,/<9Fr  dec!  iae,  r^#^  declare 
3939  S9,/<?r  retarding,  rfoif  declining 
last  line,  jf^r  began,  read  begun 
825,  I0,ybr  jurildictidnf,  r^aif  jurisdicGon 
^  397,    9,  after  true,  imeri  and 

13,  for  on,  reai^to  i  mkifer  requiiillon.  read  iiego* 
ciatioa 
338,    3  from  the  bottom* /in*  i«lieTing,re«fooriMii^ 
337,  199  from  the  bottom, /»rpleaied»  read  plaosd 

t^  nelnd^Xj  Table^ofCanienii,  Tltte^Page,  $fe,  to  Fbi.  XXXh 
wUnaewenwm^Jfptitdis(or9hXXXil. 
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To  iad  wy  pwtienlftr  Book  or  P^nphlet,  lee  Ta»lb  of  CoMnm  aaBeaed 
to  this  Vbluidc 


J^BEL,  fait  dmne  belief  coinider«d»  Anaodo,    the    inTincibte  one,    tent 

SI  3;  importont  )«tton  tougbt  by  egeinst  this  country  by  Philip  of 

bim  to  the  world,   914  ^    contrail  Speiny-STS 

between  hit  cbmrecter  and  thet  of  Artittt,  their  o6mpleintB  of  e  went  of 

Cnin,  SI 5  enoonnigement   from   the   Britlth 

Abraatet,  Dnke  of,    condact  of  the  public,  9^1 ;  uiefol  recommenda* 

feofglitb  comnanders   in  Portufal  tiontto,  ibtd. 

oontidered    in  ackaoirledgtiig  the  Auttio^  St.,  hit' opinion  of  the  wick- 

title  of,  in  the  person  of  Junot,  tS  .  ednect  of  tcbitm,  530 

Aceon,  Mr.,  remaikt  on  bit  Manual  Auttria,  remarkt  oa  her  policy  at  the 

of  Analytical  Mineralogy,  309  precent  critical  moment,  320 

Addren,  obtcrratioac  on  bit  ro^eity't  BAKU,  detightfnl  country  of,  on  tba 

antwer  to  that  of  the  city  of  London  banks  of  fte  Caspian  Sea,  968 

on  the  eonrention  in  Portugal,  314  Baldwin,   Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 

Agricnlturittt,  attempt  to  rcsitt  the  hit  mission  into^Walet,  6;  hit  route 


difltillation  firom  sugar,  358 
Albigenset,  conduct  of  the  pope  (In* 
nocent  IIL)  in  the  war  against  them, 
384;  remark  on  their  history  and 
religiottt  principlet,  S86 


detcribed,  19;    humorowt   remark 
of,  125 
Bardic  system,  object  and  principle 
of,  139;  the  twbtcwueat  corruption 
of,  ibid. 


Algambot  or   carob  tree  detcribed,   Bardt   among  the  ancient    Britona^ 
178  


130»  131 ;  their  periodical  meetings^ 
131 ;  description  of  their  theology ^ 
139;   their  provinctal  chair  at  Gla- 
morgan, and  the  last  of  their  con- 
▼entioat  there,  133 
Batrow,  Mr.,  his  life  of  Earl  Macart* 
ney,  339;  contents  of,  343;  impor- 
propotalt    tubmittad    Oy   a   cele-       tant  tentimentt  of,  348 
bnted  public  character  in,  to  thit  Beaver;  Okittenceof,  in  Walet^  in  the 
country,  3^6  *   dayt  of  Archbishop  Baldwin,  193 

Ancient  ballads,   by  a  Lady,    eo&-   Beauty,  dirertity  of  opinion  retpeet- 

tenUof,  57;  their  merits,  58  ing,  197 

Angus,  Mr.  introduction  to  his  Voea-   Benefit  societies,  general  utility  of. 


AlmoguTares,  a  sort  of  moorish  sol- 
diers in  Spain ;  description  of  their 
singular  mode  of  fighting,  943 

Alpargatat,  or  Spanith  tandalt;  coo- 
ttmction  of,  detcribed,  178 

America,  remark  on  tome  important 
alt    tubmittad    by   a   cele- 


bulary  and  to  Pulton't  Dictionary, 
906;  merit  of  the  work,  ibid. 

Anonymoot  eriticitmi,  obtervatiom  on 
the  importance  of  to  literary  Study, 
96 

Antiquarian  and  topognphicel  Ca- 
binet, obterfmtiont  on,  .196 ;  inte- 
resting aooount  of  Mr.  Scott's 
Orotto  at  Amwell,  ibid. 


414;  banefdlperrerliooofthittpe-^ 
-oiet  of  inkitotion  in  the  metropolit^ 
with  the  causes  thereof,  ibid. 
Beniham,  Mr,  his  reform  of  the  ad- 
minittration  of  justice  in  Scotland, 
113;  merita  of  the  author,- 116 ;  hit 
answers  to  objections  against  hit 
system,'  119;  merits  of  the  worl^ 
120;  inelegance  of  his  styles  ibid« 


^rgylet,    institution  so  called,   dfs-   BlohAt,   aoatomioa>  system  ol(    do* 


oriptionofthepjanof,  968 


toribed»  39 
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BkfttpliOTib  fmenl  idndic«tioii  of 
them  from  th^  charge  of  partiality, 
3S7;  qualiti^t  necemary  td/ 339 

Blair,  Mr.,  hti  grammar  of  natural 
and  experimental  ptailoiophy,  59 1 
fait  plan  contidered,  ibid. 
Blair*i  grave,  tti  low  imagery,  925 

Blake,  Mr.,  his  origiiial  dengnt  for 
Blair's  grave,  295; passages from^hia 
ftdTertisement,  226 ;  Mr.  Fuseli's 
address  respecting,  ibid. ;  his  figure 
of  Christ  descendiDg  into  the  grave, 
998 1  his  descent  <rf  man  into  the 
▼ale  of  death,  ibid. ;  other  designs 
of,  from  various  passages^  930} 
character  of  those  designs,  233; 
hia  portrait  of,  ibid. ;  hrs  dedication 
and.  poetical  merits,  234 

Bland,  Rev.  Robert,  on  his  Edwy  and 

<  Blgiva  and  Sir  Everard,  IM; 
detail  of  historical  facts  on  which 
those  tales  are  foupded,  143;  inCo- 
testing  opening  of  tho  poem,  144; 
dofcriptixtp  of 'tho  incidents  of  the 
piece,  ibid.,  145,  146^  147,  148, 
}49;  interesting  merits  of  his  poo> 
try,  149  •  his  translations  from  Bu- 

;  ripides  and  Sophocles,  150    ' 

Boissy  d'Anglas,  president  of  the  na- 
tional convention,   singular  aneo- 

.  dote  of,  361 

9oi^ld,  Mr.,  his  commentary  on  the 
Epistle  of  St  Paul  to  the  Romans, 
367 

Bcnsfasa  in  Valencia  described,  169 

9orringdon,  liord,  report  of  the  pro- 
ceeding* against  Sir  A.  Paget;  ob- 
servations on  Lady  Borringdon*! 
letters,  919 

Bounties,  remarks  on  the  impolicy 
of  granting  them  on  the  importation 
of  grain,  366 

Britton,  Mr.,  his  catalogue  of  thtf 
pictures  belonging  to  the  Maitpiis 
of  SUffoid,  199;  refutotion  of  his 
reitfons  fat  not  exposing  pictuft 
galleries  to  the  observation  of  the 
public,  ibid.;  diara«ter  of  the  Bri< 
tish  public  vindicated,  900;  utility 
'  of  the  eatalognei  201 

Buonaparte,  his  reinforcemonts  sent 
for  tho  subjection  of  Spsli^  326; 
Urm  conduct  of  our  government 
vetpocting  his  late  orertnres,  43 T  ; 
hit  hatred  of  liter^txire,  and  hi# 
eflbrta. to  destroy  all  learned  initi- 
tutioos,  349 

Bttm*s  Poems,  the  effect  of  their  po- 
pularity, 304 

Borracd,  Sir  H.,  his  conduot  on  ai- 
f  timing  the  command  of  the  British 


army  in  Fortngal,  595;  hit  own 
culpability  admitted  by  himself, 
494 ;  the  grounds  on  which  ho  hae 
endeavoured  to  excuse  hia  conduct, 
425;  singular  efects  produced  in 
him  by  his  appointment  to  the 
chief  command  in  Portugal,  4^; 
circumstance  in  favour  of»  498 

C^PIO,  see  Viriattts 

Caorleon,  town  of,  14 ;  remark  on  its 
etymology,  16 

Cssar,  Julius,  hit  miUtary  operatiom  . 
in  Britain,  8 

Cambridge,  Rev.  6.  O.,  termoa 
preached  by  him  to  the  clergy  of 
the  archdeaconry  of  Middlesex,  413; 
judicious  observations  *  on  tho 
growth  of  sectarism»  ibid. 

Campbell,  Duncan,  Eeq.,  obaervationa 
on  his  trial  at  Wells,  90;  \hm  case 
stated,  91 ;  severity  of  his  seatencOi 
ibid.;  his  conduct  justified,  ibid,  99  & 

'  opinion  of  Lord'Haie  as  applicable  to 
the  case,  99;  obfervations  of  the 
judge,  ibid,  94;  justification  of  . 
Mr.  Campbeirs  conduct,  94;  eri(  / 
(Consequences  of  his  convictioa 
considered  in  a  pubVio  and  mora( 
view,  95 

Carr,  Sir  John,,  his  action  against^ 
Hood  And  Sharpe  for  a  libel,  19  ( 
great  importance  of  the  verdiot  to 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  ibid. ;  opi^ 
nions  of  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  on 
that  occasion,  20 ;  exoeUent  tanfci- 
ments  expressed  by  him  in  the 
'  cionreeofthetrial,2I;  hiesumoing 
up  thereon,  22;  importance  of  the 
trial,  ibid. 

Carters  his  architeotnml  knowledge, 
134 

Cattelhm  de  la  plana  in  Valenola,  iti{ 
great  fertility  and  immense  p^u- 
lathhi  of,  171 

Catholic  tees  in.  Irdand,  mode  of 
fiUii«  the  yaeant  onief,  493 

Caucasus,  mountains  of,  258 ;  nnme- 
Tons  tribes  which  inhabit  them,  959  s 
diviaiotts  and  various  pomea  c4 
960;  climate  of,  963;  civUhistarr 
of,  ibid. ;  interestii^  history  of  the 
moral  and  doraesric  economy  of  the 
inhabitai^  of,  264;  their  ^ngvfaif  . 
marriage  ceremonies*  965;  their 
ferocious  habits,  .966;  striking  flimir 
larily  botwoen  a  go.vemor  among 
.  them  and  BaoDaparta,  967       - 

Censure,  exerCite  of  vindicated,  97^ 
application  of  to  the  conduct  oi 
privstte  individuals,  ibid. 

Cl^allos,  ffecretmryi  great  im^^mtppo 


Index. 


•#  His  <3hwwoi<  of  Uie  ocmdoet  of 
tft«  ConscsD  toiwardt  Spftiii»  318; 
effect  produced  by  it  on  tbe  minds 
of  the  Spanish  people,  319 

Cbehnsford,  pTobability  of  its  bSTfag 
beca  a  Roman  fortreas,  9 

Christiaitt,  parties  into  which  the 
vhole  body  of  in  England  may  bo 
divided,  8*7 ;  character  of  the  var 
between  them  and  tbe  Moors  in 
Spain,  163 

flbnvch,  on  tbe  origin  of  the,  323 

Cid  Rodrigo  Dia.%  the  famoos  Cam- 
peador,  history  of  his  origin,  336 1 
extravagant  exploits  attributed  to 


aisigMd  by  them  fbv  t^e  mitebtdb 
and  calamities  of  tiiat  terolvtioA^ 
66  j  instance  «#  their  ineoDslatanc J 
ontheQlofiealsnhj«cts^67;  opinioa 
of,  on  the  writings  of  9L  Pawl, 
ibid;  pretended  neutrality  al^  in 
matters  of  religion,  68;  their  opU 
nioo  on  the  Catholic  claims,  ibid. ; 
on  the  thir^-nine  articles^  69,  ^0; 
on  the  doctrine  of  origioal  sin,  VQ^ 
71  i  ohs«rratioos  of,  on  Mr.  Kobm- 
soifs  principles  and  writings^  71, 
72,  73;  general  obserration  oo 
their  nnparallelled  inconsistcney 
and  impudence,  73 


him,  237 ;  ridiculons  story  of  him  Oomlech  at  Pentre  Eran  in  Wales* 

and  A  leper,  with  Mr.  Southey's  re-  I^ 

marki^  23S  Crosbjr^  Merchant's  and  Tradesmen's 

Clarendon,  Lord,  hisdescrtptionof  the  Dictionary,  utility  o^  2)2 

members  of  the  two  houses  of  Par-  Ooss,  origin  of  the  asramption  of» 

'  liament,  393  123 

Cbflte  recommended  as  a  substitute  Oirwett,Mr.,bishintsOQtbeeoonomy 

'  for  malt  liquors,  363  of  feodini^  stock  and  bettering  tha 

ODlfins,Mr.,  his  Ready  Reckoner,  2)]  eonditibtt  of  tbe  poor,  S5S;    sab- 

Oon^entioo.    See  Dalrjrmple  stitutipn  of  potatoes    for  hay  in 

vSopenhagen,  justice- and  policy  of  the  feeding  horses,  359;  his  manner  of 


expedition  to,  vindicated,  183 
Solriana,  remark  on  the  norel  of*  278 
Sbmea  of  the  e^e,  structure  of,  39  ; 


supplying  milk  to  the  poor,  360 ; 
'  on  the  soliject  of  friendly  societies. 
367 ;  merits  of  bis  work,  ibid. 


treatment  of  in  inflammation,  40 ;  D*AIGALLIERSy  Monsr.,  some  ac* 
iesby  excrescenees  of,  ibid;  its  count  of  his  life  and  character* 
pustules  or  small  tumors,  with  their      562 

probable  cause,  41 ;  abscess  of,  Dalrymple,  'Sir  Hew,  bis  disgraceftal 
ibid.;   ulcers    of,  42;    effects    of      convention  in  Portugal,  74;  effect 


woutids  and  of  foreign  bodies  on, 

43;  i^ieck  of,  44 
Sorrnption  and  latolerance,  infatua- 
tion of  the  author  of  two  poems  So 

called,  308 
Isetnme,  importance  of,  in  painting, 

197 
btton.    Admiral,   naral   conrentlon 

signed  by  him  ftt  Lisbon,  79;  his 
'authority  to  enter  into  that  conven- 

iUjftk  questioned,  ibid. 
borts  it  ciril  judicature,  advantages 

of  an  increase  in  the  number  of, 

rabb,  on  the  expediency  of  puWishing 
an  impit>ved  dictionary  of  the  En- 
glish language,  98 ;  plan  proposed 
Vy*  him',  itnd. 

^iical  Reviewers,  danger  of  their 
^rhiciples  to  church  and  state,  62 ; 
«xtravarant  egotism  of,  ibid.; 
ipecimens  of  their  palpable  incon- 
mtency  relating  to  British  ma* 
tftiroe    rights,    63;  another^  with 


produced  by  .his^arrival  in  the  Bri- 
tish army,  75;  the  different  arti- 
cles of  his  convention  and  of  tha 
suspension  considered,  77,  78^  79  ; 
plea  of  ignorance  offered  by  him  in 
his  defence,  80;  conduct  which  he 
ought  to  have  adopted,  81 ;  bit 
reasons  for  the  convention  refVited, 
82 ;  dishonourable  character  of  the 
convention,  ibid.;  probable  ea use 
of  his  appoinUnent  to  the  command 
in  Portugal,  85;  degree  of  blame 
imputable  to  the  person  who  ap- 
pointed him,  516;  his  conduct^ 
322;  real  question  on  the  subject, 
as  it  affects  him,  323;  tbe  confes- 
sion of  Sir  H.  Burrard  diminishes 
his  guilt,  427;  whom  the  blame 
of  appointing  them  to  commanda 
in  Portugal  attaches,  ibid. 
David,  St.,  patron  of  Wales,  121 ; 
cathedral  of,  and  incredible  amount 
of  offerings  at  its  shrine  in  the  days 
of  popery,  ibid. 


P^ -ct  to  the  origin  of  the  French  Defenders,  a  popish  banditti  in  Ire- 
ntton,  Ibid. ;  f  heir  opinions  on  land,  profligate  and  outrageous,  378 
event,  and  on  the  characters  Defrichemens,  definition  of  the  word, 
cker,  Talleyrand,  and  Buona-  357 
,  64,  65,  66 ;  oanse  &lsely  Derberd^  a  «ity  in  this  monntains  of 
Sm2 


Index. 

C^ueuafl,  deseriptloii  o(  with  its  Fmflhton>  vMi  impovtuiee  of«   in  ihe 
inhabiUnto,    868  j  great  dr«ad  in      opinioa  of  a  certain  female  vrtlcr. 
which  the  fata  of  ii  held  by  the      S76 
Turks,  ibid.  Fashioaable  world,  great  diforder  in, 

P^Escnry,  Mr.,. Remark  on  his  Latin  during  the  pending  of  a  cause  x^ 
verses,  369;  extract  of  one  on  the  lating  to  it  before  the  chancellor, 
vacciae  discovery,  ibidL  S88 

Dissentions  in  Itetigion,  their  direct  Fermentation,  the  impolicy  of  adopt' ' 
opposition  to  the  iiyunctions  in  holy       itig  it  in  the  making  of  bread,  364 
Writ,   86;  period  frotn  which  the  Finland,  armistice  coocluded  in,  be- 
origin  of  may  be  dated,  3S9  tween   Sweden    aod  Russia,    321; 

Dissenters,  strong  exhortation  to  the  '  remark  on  Buonaparte  respecting, 
cbnsctentious    among    them,    90;      ibid.  ^ 

singularpresumption  and  audacity  of  Kscher,  C.  A.,  history  of  Valeneia, 
twoof  their  presLchcrs,  333;  circum-  168;  merits  of  Shoberi's  transla- 
stance  favourable  to  them,  ibid. ;       tion,  161 

the  correction  of  their  abuses  re-  Fiske,  Mrs.,  her  chamcter,  974  ;  ho- 
commended  to  the  heads  of   the      morons  description  of  her**  Records 


church,  334 

Don,  origin  of  the  Spanish  title  of,  335 

Dress,   modern  distinctions  of,'  con- 

.  trasted  with  thoee  of  former  times, 
2*77 

Druids  and  Ovates  among  the  Britons, 
description  of,  131 

Duchess  of  York,  singular  dedication 
to,  875 

ECCLESIASTICAL  property^  how  it 
was  derived,  439 

Economy  of  certain  vegetables,  404 

Edinburgh  Review,  the  disloyal  prin- 
ciples of  the  writers  of,  and  of  the 
Annual  Review,  61 ;  iniquitous 
practice  resorted  to  by  them  in  re- 
viewing publications,  ibid. 

Wizabeth,  9ueen  of  England,  her 
spirited  conduct  towards  Pope 
Pius  IV. 

Enfield,  Mr.,  merits  of  his  Pronouncing 
Dictionary,  59 


of  Fashion,"  ibid. ;  her  reniarka  on, 
the  subject  of  dress  making,  877 ; 
her  history  of  the  fasluonable  tiers, 
884 ;  of  the  shawl  and  glove,  8S5; 
the  fan,  shoes,  stockings,  and  Ro- 
man sandal,  887;  origin  of  the 
garter,  889 ;  fsir  travellers  noticed 
in  her  general  view  of  female  eoe-. 
tumCp  890;  Copenhagen  expeditiou 
ai  connected  with  the  foshiooa,  S91 ; . 
her  description  of  a  vetl,  892; 
her  remark  on  genius,  ibid. ;  aniject 
of  sngs,  ibid.;  her  eacellent  descrip- 
tion of  a  lady*s  hands  and  feet,  ibid. ; 
her  work  strongly  r^oommciided 
to  the  Bond-street  sages,  ibid. 

Flemings,  singular  knowledge  fomeriy 
attributed  to  those  who  were  settled 
in  Peifibrokesbire,  17 

Forsythe,  Mr.,  vindication  of  hii 
method  of  plastering  wouuda  b 
trees,  400 


Englishmen,  their  ignorance  of  the  Fourcroy,  Mons.,  879 ;  humoroua  re- 
9sore  remote  periods  of  their  own  marks  on  his  history  of  lemon  jnic^^ 
history,  148  ibid» ;  remarks  on  his  chemical  cs-' 

Evfurth,  excellent  jeu  d'esprit  on  the       perimeuts  on  the  milts  of  fi»heBy  354 
meetingofthe  two  emperors  there,  French  dominion,  prevalence  of,  in- 
984 ;  probable  object  of  Buonaparte      timately  oon&ecied  with  that  of  ths 
in  his  proposal  after  that  meeting,       French  language,  809 
to  this  country,  380  French  language,  frequent  use  of,  s 

Essex,  public  meeting  there,  on  the  great  political  and  moral  jpvil,  884 
convention  in  Portugal,  385 ;  the  French  Justice,  iniuance  of  the  trus 
different  persons  composing  it,  336        character  of,  368 

Evidence,  the  English  law  of,  very  French  quacks,  their  superiority  over 
defective,  118;  mode  suggeiAed  for      the  English,  568 


its  amendment,  ibid. 

Europe,  review  of  the  political  state 
of,  .813 

Exhortation,  earnest  one,  to  the 
bishops  and  established  clergy  on 
the  subject  of  a  gross  abuse  of  the 
spiritual  oflce,  885 

FABRICIUS,  his  system  of  entomo- 
logy, 140 

Faculty  of  dispensation  for  .a  plurality, 
form  of  a,  440 


GANDIA,    district  and  town  of, 
Valencia,  description  of,  178 

Garrow,  Mr.,  immoral  oqpreasioni 
used  by  him  on  a  crim.  con.  trial 
99 ;  serious  consequences  to  be  ap^ 
prebendcd  from  the  encourageODa^ 
of  such  conduct  among  counMlIo% 
ibid. 

Giraldus  de  Bcrri,  his  lMrtb»  famy^] 
and  early  acquirements,  3;  arvc^ 
dote  descriptive  of  his  inAejubUf 


Jndtx. 


'  ia  aupportlag  tlM  iaUmU  of  the 
chnrcb,  ibid.,  4 ;  hit  MMleavoiin  to 

'    enforce  oelibaey  among  tbo  clergy, 

.  ibkl. ;  Henry  the  Second's  oppoei- 
tion  to  bit  being  elected  Bitbop  of 
8t  Derid'ff,  ibid. ;  prodigioos  fime 

'  acquired  by  him  in  Paris,  5 ;  re- 
flexions of,  OR  the  Inxnrioaf  living 
of  the  adukSr  ibid« ;  appointed  ad- 
ministrator of  the  church  and  de- 

.  ptiMed  pacificator  to  Wales,  ibid. ; 
goes    to    Ireland,  ibid.j    his    two 

•  vorks,  '*  |)e  Topographia  Hibemiss,* 
.•  and  "  Oe  Expugnatione  Hibemia,*' 

ibid,  i  embarks  in  the  crnsade  with 

•  Archbishop  Baldwin,  6 ;  appointed 
:  by  BSchaid  the  First  coa4)utor  in 

•  in  the  regency,  ibid.;  singular  con- 
iMrsation  with,  feignaJ  iy  a  mad 
priest,  ibid.;  retires  to  Lioeoln,  7; 

-  letter  written  by  htm  to  Archbishop 

Baldwin,  ibid.;  ineiEectual  efforts  of, 

'   to  succeed  to  the  see  of  St  David's, 

•  ibid.;  retires  into  Wales  and  dies 
ftherei  8;  bis  character,  ibid*;  his 

'.  chanMters  of  Henry  the  SeiMmd 
and  Richard  the  First,  11;  division 

r  of  his  Itinerary,  ibid.;  his  strong 
passion  for  the  marrellous,  ibid.; 
envmeration     of   the    miraculous 

.  atories  contained  in  his  descrip- 
tions, 18;  one  of  the  more  humo- 

•  vons,  19;  his  unworthy  opinion  of 
the  Isir  sex,  14;  specimen  of  his 

•  alyle,  14  ;  miracnlons  story  related 
by  him  of  a  hoy.  17 ;  bis  descrip- 
tion of  Manorbeer  Castle,  18;  his 
acooont  of  some  trees  discovered 

"  ender  Nirvegal  sands,  ibid.;  ano- 
ther singular  miracle  of  a  woman 

•  at  AbcrtMvi,  123;  his  wonderful 
'  history  of  the  beavsr,  124;  another 
.  of  too  lakes  in  the  monntain  of 

'  Soowdon,  185;  singular  anecdote 
minted  by  him  of  a  Jew,  127* 

Glovo,  remsrk  on  the  ancient  custom 
.  of  throwing  the^  on  the  election  of 
the  lord  mayor  of  London,  836 

Ooopel  of  St.  Matthew,  answer  to  a 
Sochiian  objection,  to  the  authen- 
ticity of,  440;  authority  of  Plioy 
quoted  in  reftitatioa  of  that  objec- 
tion, 441 ;  observations  respecting 
•    '  the  date  of,  448 

Or»bani,  L,  his  poem  called  '<The 
t    -Bicfeof  Copenhagen,'*  183 

Otmham,  Bcv.  I.,  his  senpon  on  the 
ertility  of  female  benefit  societies* 
414 

6t«oi,  a  port  near  Valm|^|a,  178 

Qriolet,  M.,  panegyric  6n,  968;  ae- 
•eoqatof  his  character,  961 


•BAtLE,  siagnlar  oases  of  vaednatioo, 

353 

Heathen  morality,  observation  re- 
specting, 54 

Hebrew  tongue,  peculiar  genius  of 
considered,  856 

Henry,  Dr.,  reason  why  his  history 
of  Bnglattd  is  generally  commended, 
408 

Heresy,  the  true  meaning  of  the  term 
considered,  88;  perverse  applica- 
tion of  by  the  papists,  89 

Hippisley,  Sir  J.  C,  his  pamphlet  on. 
the  Catholic  Question,  368 

Hoare,  C  I.,  his  prixe  poem  on  the 
shipwreck  of  St  Paul,  46 ;  beautiful 
extract  from,  47 

Hoare,  .Sir  Richard  C.>  Bart.,  just 
encomium  on  his  character,  1 ;  his 
.  translation  of  Giraldus  de  Barri*s 
Itinerary  of  Bishop  Baldwin,  8; 
bis  preface,  ibid. ;  his  introduction 
to  the  "  History  of  Cambria,"  8;  bis 
Roman  Geography  of  Britain,  10; 
account  of  the  public  worki  of  the 
Romans  in  Bngland,  ibid.;  de- 
scription of  the  various  citisades 
against  the  Saracens,  IS ;  his  style, 
14;  different  classes  of  castles  in 
Wales  described  by  him,  13 J;  his 
opinion  on  the  origin  of  Saxon  ar- 
chitecture, 194;  want  of  precision 
in  his  distinction  betweep  Saxon  and 
.  Norman  architecture,  135;  his  style, 
and  the  merits  of  the  engravings  in 
his  work,  137 

Hodgson  and  Dougall,  Messrs.,  obser* 
vations  on  their  Cabinet  of  the  Arts, 
195;  the  author's  remarks  on  ex- 
pression, 196;  favourable  remarks 
on  the  merits  of  the  work,  198 

Hodgson,  Rev.  Christopher,  his  tract  on 
the  being  and  existence  of  God,  806 ; 
admirable  arguments  of,  to  prove 
the  existence  of  a  first  cause,  ibid. ; 
the  existence  of  the  Creator 
evioced  by  his  works,  208 

Home,  considered  as  a  subject  for 
poetic  talent,  185;  a  poem  so 
called,  ibid. ;  remark  on  the  au- 
thor's panegyrics,  19] ;  merits  of 
the  poem,  192 

House  of  Lonis,  on  the  late  alterations 
in,  134 

Howard,  Nathaniel,  his  Greek  and 
English  vocabulary,  310 

Hugonets,  dreadful  massacre  of  at 
Paris, 988 ;  great  rejoicings  at  Home 
in  consequence  of  that  event,  ibid. 

Human  eye,  anthon  who  have  written 
00  the  diseases  of,  38 ;  ennnieratioa 
of.  those  diseases,  99 


tiolo^cal  tbeories,  t)9 

JBEtU,  ia  Am,  MippoaaA  d«rmitA«ii 
'ofitSD&ine,  971 

Jd[er99■^  Mr.,  hit  OMflsa^  to  the 
AjBcr  .can  Goagreta,  458 

ladisy  impolicy  of  tha  system  of 
s«p|MTtiiig  the  pHiy  uaiive  prtoces 
then,  34S 

Inqoiry,  eoail  of,  pabltc  VMOttagt 
sinco  Jtf  iaitittttioa,  on  ih«  saljcct 
of  ib«  oonT«Btioa  in  Portugml,  393 ; 
gcnenl  natare  of  such  a  coartv 
394 ;  radical  4«Cm*  in  oor  nUitary 
jari^midcBCO  fetpoctiny,  witb  hioU 
fftr  an  aBondmeiit,  395 

laqiiisition,  aoooantof  tho,  389;  dia- 
bolical bjpocritj  atteadiag  tiie  eao- 
CQtioBotiliflenteaooi  ibid. 

Infcrrptica,  owiotaa  oa^  ia  tho  oonrt- 
yard  of  the  Baiberial  palaoe  at 
Ramef  9;  teanarkable  obaenratioa 
'  of  the  f  mce  of  Walet  on,  ibid. 

^oha  Bally  report  of  bis  intarestin; 
trial  and  acquittal,  319 

Joha  Hnss  and  Jerome  of  IVagae, 
dreonstaBces  atteadhif  -their  eae- 
catioii  as  heretics,  388 

Joyce,  Eer.  Mr.,  his  systaai  of  prac- 
tical arithaietic,  905 

Irish  rebellion  in  164  U  aoeonnt  of  the 
plan  and  oifanication  of,  398; 
hardened  audacity  of  tone  of  the 
leadera  in,  after  the  Reetoimtion, 
395 

Inrin,  Mr.,  remarks  <m  hit  ode  to 
Iberia,  417;  natriotic  effusion  of, 
418 

LANCASTER,  Mr.    See  Religioos 

Lateran  Decrae,  passed  by  the  fourth 
council,  for  deposing  pnnbes  and 
absolving  their  subjects  from  their 
allegiance,  ^384 

Latin  language,  expediency  of  makiag 
it  the  general  diplomatic  language, 
909 

Laws,  importance  of,  when  well  ba- 
lanced, 113;  progress  of,  114; 
necessity  of  their  being  adapted  to 
the  raonners  and  condition  of  the 
people  to  be  ruled  by  them,  ibid. ; 
pernicious  tendency  of  the  many 
technical  proceedinrs  in  those  of 
England,  117;  natural  mode  of 
proceed infc in,  explain<;d  and  recom- 
mended, ibid. 
Learning  better  than  House  and  Land, 
Dr.  Cwey's,  character  of  the  author, 
311 
Lte,  MrA.,  ^ndioatien  of  hnr  conduct 
to  the  Gotdon%  59;  the  depth  of 

'har  intelleetna)  powers^  80 1  her  in- 


iMOMMttfiridMttBl  tlMi9^Draii^ttd 
wiih  human  natnia^  il^ 

Lagisiatore,  right  of,  to  inteflere*m 
the  regulation  cf  the  possessioa  and 
enjosrment  of  accietiattical  pro- 
perty, 438 

Leiand,  the  anli<|aary,  «xoelleooa  of 
hit  dMoriptiona  Tindicated,  17 

Lenoir,  M.,,  hit  ''Ode  Pindariane, 
die.''  57;  alanxa  from,  ibid.;  Hi- 
ther  remark  of,  905  ;  hit  method  of 
Freach  spelling,  ibid.  . 

Letghaes,  a  laoe  of  people  in  the 
monntainsof  Gaucatnt,  dascriptiMi 
of  their  warlike  chafaeter,  269 

Letter  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  99;  to  Ot 
editor,  60;  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  L.,  85; 
to  the  editor,  90,  98,  98, 99 ;  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  L.,  913 ;  to  the  editor,  9|9; 
To  the  editor  of  the  Satirist,  999, 
333,  334, 433;  tothe Rev.  Dr.  Man- 
sel,  ibid.  390 ;  to  the  editor  of  the 
Antijaeobin,  440, 443 ;  to  the  editor 
of  the  Dublin  Journal,  491 ;  to  the 
editdr,  500,  504»  508,  513,  517, 589 

Lbawelyn  ap  Gmfl^th*  last  priaoaof 
the  Welsh,  11 

Liberty  of  the  press,  vast  impoitaaee 
of  in  a  political  point  of  view,  91 } 
true  meaning  of  the  tenn,  90- 

Linn4,  decided  tnperierity  of  his  Syt- 
tema  Naturss,  34 

Lionetto,  Senor,  the  incombnttihle 
man;  his  handling  red-hot  iron,  386 

Locke,  Mr.,  his  plan  of  edneatiiC 
children,  30 

Locnsts,  similarity  between  the  tnan- 
ner  of  their  appearance  in  Spaia 
and  that  of  the  Freach  in  the  same 
ooontry,  104^ 

MAGARTKET,  Earl,  enlo^ium  on  his 
character,  339;  his  condnti  in 
India,  840;  bit  family,  349 ;  intrs- 

•  duction  to  the  Emprem  Catbmae, 
344 ;  important  treaty  negociated  by 

•  him  with  Russia,-  ibid. ;  his  success*' 
ful  labours  in  the  Irish  Parliansent, 
345;  happy  effects  of  his  goTem- 

^ment  in  Granada,  ibid. }  appoiated* 
president  of  Madras,  346  ;  diffical- 
ties  exparienced  by  him  rn  bit 
goyernmeot  there,  347;  immcnte 
bribe  offered  to  and  vej<Hrted  by 
him,  348 ;  attacks  made  on  him  by 
Hastings  and  others,  ibid; 

Macartney,  Rev.  Dr.,  his  exemplary 
conduct  in  Ireland  during  tlw  ro- 
bellion  there,  349 

Mahommed,  remaxfcs  on  his  doctrines, 
154;  ttriking  siinilarify  batwean 
him  and  Bhoni^iartc;*.  157 

Ma]coim,lCr..hSiaaeod0tet  of  thasM 


Xni^. 


MM  tad  cpstomf  of  Iii^Btai  during 
VbM  eifbteenth  centiiij,  407  j  hit 
aiodetif  diTidiiif  his  subject  centuredf 
ibid.;  oonlttDU  of  bis  chapters  and . 
r«BMfks  on  kit  selection,  409;  bis' 
picture  of  the  persons  of  the  Ion- . 
donners,  410 

Vanorbeer  Castle.  See  Giraldas  de 
Barri 

JMareebal  de  Teste;  liis  life  and  cba. 
racier^  963 ;  strange  mixture  of  cou- 
trarietiet,  36$ 

If arriage  state,  interesting  aod  useful 
lesson  on  the  duties  of»  165 

Matter,  considered  as  an  elTect  and 
not  a  canse  of  ulceration,  49 

Maver,  Mr.,  ''a  circle  of  the  arts  and 
sciences,''  S^ 

Mayne,  Mr.,  his   *' Siller  gun,"  30^  j 
subject  of  the  poem,  305  j  interest- 
ing extracts  from,  S95 ;  character  . 
of  the  author  and  of  the  poem 

Medical  students,  useful  and  able 
essay  addressed  to  them,  on  the 
importance  and  utility  of  the  pro- 
fession, 202;  interesting  hint  con- 
tained therein,  ibid. 

I^lancthon,  tendency  of  bit  letters 
on  the  conduct  of  the  clergy  repro- 
bated, 228 

Memoirs  of  the  class  of  mathematical 
and  physical  sciencet  in  the  French  , 
National  Institute,  merits  of,  349 
articles  contained  in,  351 
A'Merity  necessity  for  its  being  made 
the  sole  motive  of  preference  in  the 
British  ariny,  84 

Millc,  great  virtues  of  at  a  diet  con< 
sidered,  361 

Milner,  Dr.,  bis  examination  of  an 
article  in  the  AntQacobin  Review 
^  '  on  the  catholic  question,  368 ;  his 
assertions  respecting  the  loyalty  of 
the  Catholics  in  Oueen  Elizabeth's 
reipi,    369;    his  opinion    of   the 

-  traitors  who  then  suffered,  373; 
blasphemous    note    subjoined    by 

'  him,  ibid. ;  singular  grounds  on 
whieh  he  justifies  the  conduct  of 
those  rebels,  ibid. ;  his  opinion  and 
real  tentiments  of  popery,  374; 
refutationpf  his  assertion  respecting 

'  Lord  Kurileigh,  375;  instance  of 
his  disregard  to  historic  truth,  ibid. ; 
Ihlse  assertion  of,  respecting  the 
editors  of  the  Ant^jacobin,  377; 
his  pamphlet,  ibid. ;  his  motives  in 
publishing  it,  ibid. ;  his  attempt  to 
excuse  the  doctrines  of  the  general 
eooncilt,  379;  blasphemous  asser- 
tion of,  380;  his  opinion  of  the 
9iff«rent  oouncilt,  381 ;  intolerance 


of  hit  pHociplei  initanced*  38(; 
assertion  respecting  the  loyalty  ef 
the  Irish  Catholics,  refuted,  387;  . 
hie  work  called  the  Christjan  phi- 
losopher, 390 ;.  virulent  libels  con- 
tained in  hit  Tour  through  Ireland, 
391 ;  hit  groit  perversion  of  histo- 
rical truth  in  attempting  tq  pfiUiate 
the    Irish    rebellion  in  16^1,  392; 

,  his  assertion  that  the  pope  hat  no 
legal  right  to  temporal  honour,  re- 
fated,  396;  miracle  recorded  by 
him,  ibid. ;  letter  inserted  by  htm 
in  the  Dublin  Journal,  491 ;  letttn 
in  repiv  thereto,  500,  504,  508,  513, 
527,  592 

Ministers,  their  opinion  on  the  lata 
Portuguese  oonvention  and  tha 
measure  to  be  adopted  by  them  in 
consequence,  83 ;  their  great  exer- 
tions 4f«  ip  behalf  of  Spain,  429 

Ministiy,  favourable  change  to  be 
expected  frpm  the  admisaon  of 
certain  .eminent  characters  iiitothe» 

.    428    . 

Monthly,  Critical,  and  Analytical  Re- 
views, bad  principles  of,  61 

Moon.    See  Sonthey 

Morton*  Rev.  L,  teanou  preached  by 
him  at, Bedford  at'  the  visitation 
of  the  clergy,  53 ;  on  the  divine 
4»rigin  of  the  clergy,  54;  on  the 
profl^^acy.of  the  age,  ibid. ;  danger 
to  which  the  .  esublithed  church 
stands  exposed,  55 

Mountnorris,  Earl  of,  hit  evidence  on 
Sir  John  Carr*s  trial,  21 ;  jutt  oom« 
mentof  the  attorney-general  there- 
on, ibid. 

Murray,  Mr.,  bis  reply  to  High- 
mere's  objeetions  to  ,the  bill  for 
the  prevention  of  tmaU-pox  in- 
fection, 310 

"  My  Pocket  Book,"  wH  and  humour 
of,  19;  excellent  criticism  oon- 
tained  in,  against  Sir  John  Canf*- 
**  Stranger  in  Ireland,**  21 ;  letter 
from  the  author  of,  to  Mr.  Cobbetfc» 
respecting  Sir  Richard  Phillips, 
with  remarlct  thereon,  23 

NAKEl)  FIGURE,  cause  of  the  fre- 
quent ditplay  of,  among  paintert,!  97 

Narration,  a  dreadfol  one,  411 

Natural  History,  moral  and  political 
advantages  resulting  from  the  study 
of,  34 ;  importance  of,  to  the  agri- 
culturist, artist,  and  manufacturer, 
37 ;  great  repute  in  which  it  is  held 
in  Sweden,  399 

Natural  Science,  exemplification  of 
its  benefits  in  the  improvement  «f 
the  arts,  391 


tndts. 


Ifwwwm^  tingttlur  caiiM  «f  tbc  fbini* ' 
datkm  of  tbe  kingdom  •f,  161 

K«#i,  Mrt.t  her  Ha«r  of  Trial,  %  tale, 
199;  object  of  the  author,  ihid.; 
eenaure  on  the  termination  of  the 
biaiory,  193;  characters  and  tpo- 
cimon  of  the  auUior>i  style,  194 

Niames,  Transactions  of  tlie  Academy  ' 
of,  955 

NortlinmbeTland,  Earl  of,  his  rebellion 
in  ce^junetiop  with  the  Earl  of 
Westmoreland  in  the  reign  of 
Qneen  Elianbeth,  370 

OATHS,  want  of  due  solemnity  in  the 
administratian  of,  99;  more  be- 
coming mode  of  administering  them 
recommended,  ibid. 

Observations  on  a  collectioD  of  mo- 
dem and  contemporary  voyages 
and  travels,  439 

Old  Nick's  Pocket  Book,  publication 
so  called,  311 

O'Neil,  Earl  of  Ulster,  some  account 
of  his  rebellion  and  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Irish  papists  on  that  occa- 
ison,  374 

Ophthalmia,  diiferent  descriptions  of 
that  disorder  pointed  out,  903 

Ossory,  singular  doctrines  broached 
by  the  titular  Bishop  of,  49S 

Ovatea  See  Druids 

Owen,  Rev.  |f  W,  sermon  preached  at 
Fnlham,  with  a  narration  of  the 
events  which  gave  rise  to  it, 
417 

Owen  de  Cyfeilloo,  a  Welsh  prince, 
account  of,  196 ;  his  poetical  pro- 
ductions, ib. 

PAINTERS,  their  science  a  necessary 
knowledge  for  all  classes  .ot  man- 

-  kind,  196;  their  extreme  licentious- 
ness in  their  pictures,  198 

Passions,  their  various  effects  in  the 
countenance,  196;  charming  effect 
of  them  on  the  female  face,  ib. 

Patriarchs,    character  of  described, 
"    397 

Perceval,  Mr.,  letter  of,  to  Dr. 
Manse]  on  the  curate*s  bill,  433; 
its  object,  4S4;  detail  of  the 
methods  by  which  it  will  operate, 
and  objectioosto  the  measure,  ibid. ; 
conclusion,  190 

Philalethesy  reply  to  Hie  letter  of,  1 11 

Philippine  grossbeak,  singularity 
of  its  modification  and  habits  de- 
scribed, 37 

Phillips,  Sir  Richard,  his  conduct  as  a 
witneRs,  21 ;  remark  of  the  attorney 
general  ou  his  evidence,  ibid. ;  un- 
fairness of  his  criticisms,  l{4;  his 
letter  to  Mr.  Mainwaring,  97;  liis 


bondott  respecting  a  pnt^lication 
entituled,  '*  Travels  thcongb  Spain 
and  part  of  Portugal,"  49,  59^ 
wonderful  invention  for  wbtch  man* 
kind  .is  indebted  to  him,  973;  Us 
system  of  biography,  973 

Pickering,  Mr.,  his  speech  in  the 
American  Senate,  369;  insertion 
of  the  whole  of  that  importaat 
speech,  on  the  British  Orders  in 
Council,  370 

Pinder  Minimus,  his  Little  Odes  to 
Great  'Folks,  351 ;  characters  to 
whom  they  are  addressed,  ibid.; 
specimen  of  two  of  those  odes,  359; 
his  atuck  on  sacred  characters^ 
354 ;  author's  muse,  357 

Piper,  Mr.,  a  diaooncse  delivered  by 
him  called  Christian  Liberty  advo- 
cated, 55 ;  gross  ignorance  and  pra- 

■  sumption  evinced  by  bim,  ibid.; 
impious  remark  of,  respecting  the 
Trinity,  56 ;  fulsome  panegyric  d; 
on  Mr.  P.  Stone,  ibid. 

Pistols,  in  what  cases  peace  oftcers 
are  justifiable  in  carrying  them,  99 

Pitman,-  his  extracts  from  diffeveiit 
Latin  poets,  904 ;  just  observatioo 
of,  on  the  works  of  Prppertins^  ibid. 
utility  of  the  work,  ibid. 

Pius  v.,  various  conspiracieSt  assas- 
sinations,^ fcc,    produced    by  hia 
bnll  against  the  government  and 
,  life  of  Queen  Eliiab^tb,  369 

Platypus  anatinns,  a  singular  M>tmftl» 
natural  history  of,  138 

Plautius,  campaign  of,  in  Britain,  9 

Polygamy,  fatal  effects  of,  on  eastern 
nations,  155;  the  cause  of  despo- 
tism, 156 

Popish  superstition,  singular  insta^on 
of,  940 

Popish  priests,  Unfortunate  situation 
in  which  they  are  sometimes  placed, 
368 ;  canonical  oath  by  which  they 
are  bound,  383 

Poraoo,  Dr.,  history  of  the  life  oC 
419;  anecdotes  respecting,  ibid^ 
490,  421 

Portugal,  infamous  character  and 
conduct  of  the  French  troops  in,  89  ; 
disgraceful  cooveotion  jn,  313 ; 
conduct  of  All  the  T^^lents  as  to  that 
measure,  315 

Pott,  Rev.  J.  H.,  charge  delivered  by 
him  to  the  archdeaconry  of  SL  At- 
ban^s  on  religious  education,  97; 
his  refutation  of  an  assertion  of 
Mr.  Lancaster,'  98;  his  ol^servatiout 
on  the  fanciful  system  of  Rousseau, 
99;  its  consequences  pointed  oo^ 
30 ;  beneficial  effects  of  a  religious 


94  '  thc'Anti jacobin  reipccting,  222 

:FHrer,    vemarlLable    hiilMiee    of   a  Saxthi  nnd  Norman  arctiitecture,  dif- 

dranlmi  nigt  fbr,  159  ference  tjetween,  133 

'^rado  at  Madrid,  deierlptkMi  of,  50;  Scott,  Mr.,  description  of  hit  frottso 
aiBgviar  custom  aaion^  the  visitors  at  Amwell,  Herts,  198;  observation 
thera^-il  6f  Dr.  Johnson  respect ing«  199 

Priestley,  Dr.,  reaiark  respectany,  87^  S<%tt,  SirW.,  act  brought  into  Par- 
Hitf  gmt  fireedom  in  tfainkisg  and-  liament  by  him  respecting  the  re- 
vritiiig  oontidered,  88  ^    sidence  of  the  clergy,  435 

Pablic  eharactert,  tpeciment  of,  i^ith  ^Sctiptutes,  ruleb  for  tho  proper  aader- 
remarlc  on  the  character  of  the  '  standing  of  them,  247;  rules  ne- 
fkQlbor;  8,71 ;  on  the  art  of  writing  eemary  to  be  observed  in  order 
<]m  li^«B  Af,  %12  '    •    to  fohn  a  correct  system  of  pria- 

Fmlptty  propriety  of  penonal  repre-  '  .  ciplec  from  them,  249 
'  'htaifioU  ithmi  97  Sementini,  Dr.,  his  efisay  on  the  fiery 

Paritah,  tingQlar  reply  of  aa  oM  re-      pei^fbrmances  of   Senor    Lionetto, 

former  to  one,  881  366 

QUESTION,  fanpevtait  one  respecting  Seyer,  Itev.  Saniuel,  bis  trefiti^e  <m 

satire  and  cenraiteg  our  neighboars,      the  modem  use  of  the  Latin  tongoe, 

9^  209;     expediency    of   an  English 

.Eaineggs,  Dr.,  aotlwr  of  traTcTs  to  -    Latin  dictionary  for  that  purpose, 

•    Monnt  Cancatns,  lifoef,  259;  hit       ibid.;  specimen  of  a  nomenclatuTO 

geological  accouni  of  those  moun-       in  support  of  his  hypothesis,  210 
.'   Urim,  261  Shaftesbury,  Eartof,  his  seat  at  Cran- 

Religiont  edoeation,  Tail  importance  bourn,  101 ;  inscriptions  on  the 
of,  8T;  miichl^votts  system  of  tombs  of  former  earls  of  (hat  family, 
Mr.  Lancaster,  88;  veeessityof,  in       102,  103 

yottng  minds,  ibid.  Skelton,  Ker.  Philip,  character  of  his 

BettgiottS  litierty,  what  it  is,  88  works,    165;   his  sermons   on  the 

Beligions  seels,  infinite  nwiiber  of,  meansof  attaining  happiness  in  the 
89  marriage  state,  ibid. ;  bis  animad- 

.It^vUttoD,  impoftance  of  to  the  veriioDs  on  n  boolc  of  Bishop  Hoad- 
fetnale  seiE,  51  ley,  167;  merits  of  his  worhs,  ibid. 

'  Besideace'of  the  clergy,  proved  to  be  Slander,  on  the  vice  of,  96 

reottired  by  the  canOD,  common,  Smith,  Mr.,  remarks  on  his  essays  en 

and  statute  law,  437  the  fir«t  principles  oT  ChristiaDity, 

ilkrvelatiOB^    probable  cavtes  of  the       246 ;   his  -talents  considered,  ibid. ; 

'    obeenrity  in  which  the  important  '    division  of  the  work,  ibid. ;    firA 

doetrines  of  are  involved,  854  part,  ibid.;  second  part,  847;  his 

Revolutions,  character  and  effects  of,       doctrhie  of  divine  election,   850; 

ilk  Hibomedan  nations,  156  on    the   doctrines  of  Cnlvln,  251; 

BiehAfd  L,  singular  aneodote' of,  14         on  the  presbyter! an  standard,  253; 

Rosaoe,  Mr.,  fHendly  admonition  to,       author's  method  of  explaining  scri^ 

356  '    turnl  terms,  ibid. ;  object  and  pn>- 

'Ranaseao,  merits-of  Ilia  system  of  edu-      bahle  success   of  the  work,   854| 

cation,    29;     decided    preference       errors  of  the  author,  257 

given  to  it  in  the  English  Encydo-  Smith,  Dr.,  his  talents^  397 ;  his  m- 

.     posdia.    ibid. ;    two    families    who       troduction   to  botany,  ibid. ;  dHi- 

brongbtnptbeir  children  according       sion  of  the  worli,  400;  curious  db* 

to  bia  principles,  wi^  the  conse-      servaticns  of,  on  the  fecretions  of 

qMDces  thereof,  34  plants,  402;  on  the  nature  of  th« 

^ACRSD  subjects,  great  diiAcnity  of      rootn  of  trees,  403 ;  merit  of  the 

•trOating  them  poetically,  46  work,  406 

Santiago,  St,  happy  effect  of,  produced  Social  onion  amon^r  men,  one  of  the 
in  the  Spanish  army  by  a  pretended       principal  objects  of,  described,  1  If 
appearance    of,     160;    nomerons  Soldier,  nnracnlbus  tale  of  one,  13 
pilgrimages  to,  tbid.  i  origin  of  the'  Southcy,  Mr.,  his  Chronirle  of  the  Gi4 
order  of,  161  Podriyo  Diet,  151 ;  a^'ipirable  re- 

Satirist,  remark  retfpectiag  the,  820 1       marks  on  the  effects  of  treawm  and 
'   'its  attack  on  a  certain  lady's  oha-   -  appeals  to  an  enemy,  152 ;  his  opi- 
racier  m,  ibid,  j  anotber  article  ia,       oioa  as  to  the  ca  use  of  the  character 


iMr«. 


154;  dcscriptioa'  of 
BiMi,  ibid,  i  pffOgTCi^of  tk«  Mbort 
is  Spain,  156,  156;  «iiidlii€t  and 
prindplti  of  tko  ChriftiaM,  15^; 
h}»  remarku  oo  inftgv  wonh^  in 
Spain,  163 ;  irorks  nsad  by  his  In 
Writt|kg  hia  obsarrationav  164;  <|no- 
tation  deacripcire  of  hia  mnnaer, 
994;  reaiarl»  on  kia  trasalation* 
S35;  hia  relation  of  th#  oHcin  ct 
the  ad  Rodri^  886;  dafeota  of 
hit  translation,  S40,  941j  2Ur5t46, 
244;  detoripCson  of  the  Alnie^ 
faTares  or  Mooriah  ■oldieia,   849 ; 

.  eaqniry  as  to  the  age  iv^vliich  the 
Chronicle  wa»  written,  944;  renariu 
on  his  appendix  and  the  feneral 
merits  of  his  translation,  945 

8ow»  remarkable  properties  poaaaased 
by  one,  13 

^pain,  firm  deftermiaatieci  of  Bnoaa- 
parte  to  anhjogata  it.  64;  noeassity 
for  the  co-opentioB  of  n  poererfnl 
British  army  ther%  ibid.;  eharactar 
of  lU  inhabitanta,  151 ;  effaot  of 
the  subjogation  of  that  country  by 
the  Goths  and  Vandah,  ibid.; 
canses  vhieh  lad  to  that  event,  158 ; 
numerous  saints  weiehipped  by 
the  Christians  ini  161^  honourable 
conduct  of  the  British  goremasent 
towards,  319;  oondodtof  theannies 
of,  since  the  6rst  arrival  of  FMnoh 
troops  in  that  oountiy,  489;  eosi- 
aequences  to  be  appiekeisded  from 
the  entranoe  of  the  JPrench  into  the 
capital  of,  430;  great  necessity  of 
increasing  the  namber  of  onr  forces 
thete,  ibid. 

SpaniardB!  death  or  vietory,  obser- 
▼ation  on  the  espediency  of  disse- 
minating the  wai^song  so  caUed 
through  Spain,  307 

Spanish  character,  fallacy  of  a  Tulgar 
opinion  respectkig  in  this  conntey, 
163 

.Stanzas  of  an  English  friend  to  the 
patriots  of  Spam,  obserraiion  on 
the  merits  of,  418 

£taphyloma|^  a  disease  of  the  «ye^ 
what  it  is,  45 

Stipendiary  Curates'  Bill.  See  Pnr- 
ceral 

StCyric,  mimeuloo^Jtory  of  a  staff 
of,  13 

fttPanI,  remark  on  his  aversion  froo^ 
eontroversy  and  dissention,  67 

faperstitjoo,  extraordinary  ellbcts 
produced  by,  161;  daring  artifice 
practised  upon  in  Spain,  162;  de« 
ssfiptionof,  179 


of  in  nAtnral  history  described;  36 
THE  Co^jwor  smd  ntberTslas,«erifa 

and  moral  tendency  of,  56 
•The  Vishisr  Boy,  a  peens,  mesUi<< 


168;  anloefst 
•srt»ed,ibid.; 
tkor.  188 


^88 

The  aimnry  of  Diaeovetiev  nad  Invan- 
tiens,  remaik  on  the  peraieiima  taa* 

'  de»ay  of  apttblieatiQnao«dMo« 
young  mindis,  312 

Tbe  CoQtraat,    a  poeniv  SOV 

The  ifegro,  a  poem,  irilmesllHg  ex- 
tractlrem,  366 

The  Artitfs  Assiataot,  «ftiMly  e€  tbie 
pnblieatlDB  towsehanioBftnidolhers, 
318 

ThooMS,  Mr.,  bia  ebaematiotts  on  the 
ophthalmia,  808;  applicetieni'nsed 
by  him  with  suocem  in  thak'  dia- 
order,  «63;  merltaoftteeiiodc,f6i 

Times,  on  the  rocfonain^  degeaeracy 

^  of.  819 

Trevels  tfarongh  Spain  aad  P^itngai, 
remarksenthe  advertisementto,  49'; 
.  extract  provingtbegieasplagiafisaBS 
contained  in  them,  50;  raplyofike 
editor  of  those  travels  tothe  cketges 
in  the  Antiiacobin  Reviasr,  443; 
enpeaure  of  tbe  fiiiaehoods  con- 
tained in  that  reply,  444 

Tffial  by  jury,  excellence  of  in  cri- 
minal prosecutions,  117;  nltcrar- 
tiens  snggesled  in  the  adoptieii  of 
it,  ibid.;  ineligibility  of  in  eome 
cases  considered,  118 

Tscberkassians,  orCircaasiaas,  ea  ass- 
atic  people,  deaeribed,  676;  general 
prejudice  in  fiavonr  of  their  womei^ 

•   ibid. 

Turton,  Dr.,  has  tranSlaftian  Of  Iian4'f 
General  System  of  Nature,  34;  Ue 
prafacc^  35 ;   affrangepMat  ef  the 

.  work,  37;  merits  of  the  petfmn- 
anoe,  37;  specimens  abowing  the 
meaner  in  which  the  translatiaa  is 
executed,137;  bisdividonsoftlieeni-' 
mal  kingdom,  ibid.;  hia  desenptioa 
of  the  OK  genosy  139 ;  of  the  aMsi- 
capa  or  63roatcher,  140;  his  ento- 
iiology,  ibid. ;  his  manner-  of  de- 

-  seribiag  insects,  141 ;  nseritrof  his 
vrork,  148;,kis  filth  end  sixth  vo- 

'  Inmes,  conUlning  the  vegetable 
kingdom,  300;  his  general  vieir  of 
the  mineral  kingdom,  301 ;  specaaea 
ofhismlneralogical  system,  368;  hie 
remarks  on  the  life  of  IJihi4,  903/ 
meriu  of  his  systmn,  304 

Types,  a  useful  and  beantiAit  species 
of  prophe<^  when  properly  «pplicd» 


ffl64  the  fttk  ol 

VMciattion,  giaat  otiliftj  of.  vindl- 
diiatod,  310 

Valeneia,  geogmphSoftl  and  topo* 
gnipbicftl  4«icri|rtaon  of^  168 1 
number  md  oecnpatioa  ef  its  inha- 
bfCaatSy  ibid.;  population  of  tbe 
dty  «f,  and  of  otber  tewm  in,  171 ; 
dMCffiptiMi  of  tbe  faoe  of  tbe 
oonntry  ia,  173;  talnbrily  of  tbe 
climate,  174 ;  sapid  inereafle  ef  tbe 
popvlatioa   of,     175;  ,  moral  cba- 

>  raetcr  of  its  inbabitanti,  ibid.; 
description  of  tbe  city  of,  ibid. ; 
.  literary  ebaraetar  of  the  inhabitants 
fl^  176 ;  cb^piMm  of 'living  there, 
ibid. ;  eioellence  of  the  inbabttaata 
in  <be  art  of  peiating,  177;  do- 
aoription  of  ita  walkji»  ibid.;  of 
the  water  fettiteli,  179;  eoKporU 
ef»ibid.;  prevalence  of  mperetition 
end  nnmber  ef  tbe  patron  taints, 
160;  description  of  the  marriage 
eeeenenf  nmeH  ^^  inbabitanls^' 
ibid. 

TeBteaet,  his  sdeeiioii  of  plants,  35)^ 

Viae,  oa  the  most  effsetnal  means  of 
Msisting  its  power  in  tbe  minds  of 
young  penoBs,  97 

Vimiera,  bettle  of»  remark  lespentm^, 
74;  probable  eflbcts  of  a  Tigorona 
pnrsttit  of  the  enemy  alter,  33k 

Yince,  professor,  his  Essay  on  Oravi- 
intion  and  the  Bdkibmgh  Review, 
424 

Viriatna,  the  Lusltaoiaii  ehtef,  some 
aeconnt  o^  108 ;  bis  character  ▼!&- 
- 4ioated from tbeaepersions  dirown 
OB  it. by  the  Roman  writers,  ibid. ; 
his  assassination  and  the  treachery 
ef  the  Eeman  Consul  Osepio,  109; 

Uaanimily,  the  possibility  of  its  per- 
(  fset  esistenee  nmong  men,  86 

Urban  VIIL,  observations  on  the  in- 
flammatory bulls  issued  by  him  to' 
provoke  the  Irish  to  rebellidn, 
37fl 
^Uwins,.  Dr.,  fait  history  of  rapdem 
medidne,  S93;  the  author's  opi- 
nion respecting  system  and  eape- 
fience,  994;  his  remarks  on  tbe 
cause  and  treatment  of  npoplexies, 
ibid. ;  observations  of  the  reviewers 
OB  bit  doctrine^  995;  on  the  eon* 
nesion  of  ehemical  with  phyiiolo. 
gical  ecience,  997;  ef  purgatives, 
ibid.;  striotuies  on  the  gaatric  end 
intestinal  rage,  999;    bis  inconsiS' 


^•9k  oansidered      teney.  tbid.r  anthor^  marits,  999, 


WANOSTReCHT,  N.,  utility  to  tm- 
veUers  of  his  «<  PetH  Tableau  ott 
Elimeas  de  la  COnstitntioa,  fcc.  de 
Grand  Br^tagne  et  d'Irlande,* 
429 

Wardiop,  5.,  essayi  on  the  moM9i 
anatomy  of  the  human  eye^  38: 
their  object,  ibid.^  purport  an* 
tendency  of  hia  classification,  ibid. ; 
cootents  of  the  diffsrent  chaptem 
described,  39,  40, 41, 49,  43, 44, 45; 
objectioos  to  some  of  bis  prindplesp 
49 ;  exceilenoe  ef  the  plates  In  tbe 
work,  46;  merits  of  tbe  pK'JiHn 
ance«  ibid. 

Wellesley,  Sir  Arthur,  onhlspooduH 
with  reiation  to  the  preliminary^ 
suspension  of  arms  in  Portugal,  75 ; 
an  authority  assumed  by  bim 
which  be  did  not  possess,  76;  sin- 
gular character  of  tbe  sixth  article 
of  the  suspension,  77;  vindication 
of  his  military  talents,  317;  happy 
effects  which  would  have  ensbed  if 
bis  advice  had  been  taken  after  the 
battle  of  Vimiera,  494 

^ITellesley,  Mnrquis,  and  Lord  Metvillop 
their  talents  as  statesmen,  4S8 

Welsl^  their  chaMcter  in  the  da3rs  of 
Archbishop  Baldwin,  197;  their 
great  bospitnlity,  198;  their  skilf 
in  music  andpoebry,  139 

Whitaker,  Mr.,  interesting  sketch  of 
his  life,  599 ;  his  various  works  and 
puMicakions,  990;  Ms  disinterest-' 
ednesS  and  magnanimity,  531; 
bis  sermon^  599 ;  his  political  prin- 
ciples and  influence,  533;  his 
poetry,  ibid. 

Wife,  extravagant  priee  paid  for  one» 
269 

Wilkinson,  Mr.»  his  tsunslation  of  a' 
history  of  Mount  Caucasus,  958 ; 
his  advertisement  descriptiipe  of  the 
difllculties  opposed  to  the  project 
of  a  Russian  or  French  eupeditien 
to  British  India,  ibid.;  merits  of 
the  work,  971 

Wisigoths,  their  barbarous  treatment 
of  the  Jews  and  alaves  hi  Spain,  153 

Wollaston,  remarkable  ebservutioo 
of,  to  a  iNssenter,  218 

Woman,  beautiful  euloglum  on,  188 

Woodlands,  on  the  policy  of  Oulti* 
voting,  359 

UTorsbip,  necessity  of  a  right 
ef,'914 


TaUe  ^f  Cmienii. 
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AOCUM^  Mamial  •f  Ani^ytieal  MU 

neralofy.  509 

A  GoUeetion  ef  aedeni  anti  content* 
porary  Voyapf«t  and  Travela,  *9« 

Acle  d' Accusation  de  Georges,  Piche- 
gm,  Moreau,  fcc.  S68 

Amiens  Eccltssis  on  the  StipeodtMy 
Ctti«te*s  Bill,  493 

AaoNmt  Ballads  selected  from  Percy's 
Collection,  57 

Ai1E^*b  Introduction  to  Palton*s  Dico 
tionary,  906 

Antiquarian  and  Topographical  Ca- 
binet, Vol.3,  198 

Artist's  AssisUnt,  319 

A  Sermon  adapted  to  a  Country  Con- 
gregation, 417 

A  Short  Account  of  the  late  Mr.  Ri- 
chard  Person,  M.  A.  Greek  Pro-' 
fessor  of  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
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